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PREFACE 


The 10th International Numismatic Congress, held in London in September 1986, 
which was attended by 597 participants (plus accompanying persons) of 38 nations, 
was the largest ever. No fewer than 233 papers were delivered. 

Some of the papers have already been published, most of them in leading periodi- 
cals. Others have been withdrawn, presumably to be enlarged or included in greater 
works. Therefore, only about half the papers read to the Congress are now published 
with this volume of Proceedings of the London Congress 1986. Even so we exceed 
the total number given at the first London Congress, held in 1936, by more than 
thirty. And yet this harvest of recent and varied researches makes this volume a 
fresh and precious store of numismatic knowledge likely to prove useful and inspir- 
ing to the numismatic world at large. 

The International Numismatic Commission takes this opportunity of thanking Dr. 
Ian Carradice, Honorary Secretary of the U.K. Numismatic Trust, the Organisers’ 
ingeniously conceived body, who also undertook the task of editing the contribu- 
tions to these Preceedings. The Commission’s warmest thanks are due to the Inter- 
national Association of Professional Numismatists for most generously meeting the 
expenses of publication. 


Oslo, January 1990 


Kolbjørn SKAARE 
President, 
International Numismatic Commission 





PREFACE 


Since its foundation in 1951 the International Association of Professional 
Numismatists has recognized the importance to the numismatic fraternity of 
numismatic studies and publications. 

In an attempt to overcome the rising costs of publishing, a special fund was 
created through which the IAPN makes possible publication of numismatic studies 
intended for a broad public, either by being the sole publisher or by co-publishing 
with other organizations. 

More recently a special annual book prize was instituted to reward and encourage 
authors of either academic studies or of more popular numismatic works. 

The Association is proud to have been able to assist financially for the third time 
in the production of the Proceedings of the International Numismatic Congress, the 
most recent one having been held in London in 1986. The congresses of the Interna- 
tional Numismatic Commission provide a valuable opportunity to numismatic scho- 
lars and members of the trade alike to meet both formally and informally to discuss 


their common interests for their mutual benefit. 


Hobert Schulman 
President, 
International Association of 


Professional Numismatists 
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SERAFINA PENNESTRI 


Monete greche da Corfinio * 


Da alcuni anni si conserva presso il Medagliere del Museo Nazionale di Chieti la 
collezione monetale dell'Antiquarium di Corfinio. La sua storia e la sua composi- 
zione sono rimaste praticamente estranee all'intensa opera di catalogazione e stu- 
dio che ha invece riguardato altre classi di materiale, tra cui in primo luogo quello 
epigrafico!. In attesa della publicazione finale dell'intera collezione intendo presen- 
tare in questa sede una prima rassegna delle 83 monete greche identificate, con un 
commento essenziale dei dati che sono sembrati piu' signicativi. 

La nascita stessa e la graduale formazione delle collezione presentano due caratte- 
ristiche fondamentali: la provenienza di tutte le moneta dal territorio di Corfinio, 
presumibilmente da scavi regolari o da rinvenimenti del tutto occasionali da parte di 
abitanti del luogo ed al tempo stesso l'assenza di riferimenti a contesti archeologici o 
a stratigrafie?. Nelle campagne di scavo condotte dal secolo scorso nelle necropoli 


* La presente nota rappresenta una versione leggermente ridotta del testo presentato al 
Congresso - Desidero ringraziare il Soprintendente alle Antichita', dr. G. Scichilone e la dr. ssa. 
A. Campanelli, conservatrice del medagliere del Museo Nazionale di Chieti, per la loro disponi- 
bilita'. 

1. Perun inventario dei materiali ed un'estesa disamina bibliografica degli studi ad essi relativi, si 
veda per tutti la recente opera di F. Van Wonterghem, Superaequum, Corfinium, Sulmo. Forma 
Italiae IV 1 (Firenze, 1984) (d'ora in poi cit. Corfinium). 

2. La documentazione relativa alla formazione della collezione monetale e'reperibile in una serie di 
documenti d’archivio (inventari manoscritti, corrispondenza, note) conservata ora all'Archivio 
Centrale di Stato, sotto MPI DG AABBAA I vers. II serie, 1891-7, b. 13, f.221 bis. Il primo 
nucleo di monete depositate da A. De Nino nel museo di Corfinio, inaugurato nel 1878, ne 
comprendeva « 66, di cui 61 di bronzo, 4 di argento ed una suberata ». Dal primo inventario non 
sì differenzia il successivo, datato al 1903 e firmato dal canonico Colella : in esso si prendono in 
consegna «253 monete o gruppi di monete ... acquistate dal Municipio e altre donate dall’ Ispet- 
tore De Nino e da altri », tra le quali, accanto a monete di bronzo e di argento di eta’ repubbli- 
cana ed imperiale, vengono catalogati «una didramma d’argento di Neapolis, 6 bronzi della 
Campania, uno di Prusia II, (su cui vd. il catalogo) e, sempre tra i i bronzi, «una gran quantita' 
di monete poco o nulla riconoscibili ». Negli anni tra il 1934 ed il 1960 vengono immessi nella 
collezione altri due nuclei di monete, di cui vengono sommariamente identificate solo quelle 
romane in un aggiornamento del precedente inventario, ora nella Biblioteca Capitolare Val- 
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venivano identificate solo le monete romane. Un'eccezione rappresenta quindi la 
notizia di «una monetina greca rivenuta entro un'urna cineraria», un genere di 
sepoltura che a Corfinio entra in uso a partire dal I sec. a.C.?. E'verisimile, 
communque, che buona parte delle monete provengano dagli scavi delle necropoli. 

La schedatura delle monete greche, tutte di bronzo tranne una didramma di Nea- 
polis e databili dalla meta' del IV a.C. al II d.C. ha fornito la seguenti attribuzioni : 
Etruria (1), Ariminum (1), Aesernia (4), Cales (4), Capua (2), Neapolis (28), Suessa 
(2), Arpi (2), Azetium (1), Rubi (1), Brundisium (1), Paestum (1), Akragas (2), 
Catana (1), Centuripe (1), Gela (1), Leontinoi (1), Morgantina (1), Siracusa (2), Tomi 
(2), Adzus (1), Amphipolis (1), Philippi (1), Macedonia (1), A. Gonata (2), Filippo V 
(1), Pella (1), G. Publicius (2), Corcyra (1), Lega Etolica (1), Tebe (1), Atene (3), 
Prusia II (1), Efeso (1), Rodi (1), Antiochia (1), Tolemeo II (1), Cartagine (1), 
Cossura (1), Numidia (1). 

Il quadro della circolazione regionale e' ben delineato dalle presenze monetali a 
Corfinio, vero e proprio crocevia della rete viaria che faceva del Sannio un'impor- 
tante area di transito da e per l'Italia meridionale ed una tappa obbligata dei per- 
corsi tradizionali creati dalla transumanza 4. 

Accanto alla preponderanza numerica di emissioni campane si nota una discreta 
presenza di emissioni apule e locali, come Aesernia. Probabilmente, all’iniziale dif- 
fusione capillare di numerario greco in tutto il territorio del Sannio si affianco’, 
grosso modo nello stesso arco di tempo, il bronzo romano-campano con leggenda 
ROMANO, come fanno ritenere alcuni ripostigli a composizione «mista » 5. 

Le moneta «straniere » rappresentano nella sezione greca della collezione il nucleo 
piu'consistente, databile grosso modo dal IV al II sec. a.C. Sorprende a prima vista 
la varieta' con cui le diverse zecche, anche quelle geograficamente piu'lontane, sono 
rappresentate. 

Il bronzo di zecca etrusca di Corfinio amplia un quadro di rinvenimenti monetali 
ancora frammentario ma gia' significativo per i legami tra l'area etrusca ed il San- 


vense, che ho potuto consultare grazie alla cortesia del Rev. Del Fiore ed all'interessamento del 
Prof. Panvini Rosati. 

3. NotScav. 1880, p. 384; e'evidentemente errata l'affermazione di Van Wonterghem, Corfinium, 
p. 152, sull'impossibilita' di accertare una provenienza di monete dalle tombe ad incinerazione. 

4. Sulla circolazione monetale nel Sannio, F. Panvini Rosati, Monetazione ed economia lungo le 
coste adriatiche dell'Italia, in RIN LXXVI. 1974, p. 93; R. Cantilena, Problemi di emissione e di 
circolazione monetale, in Sannio. Pentri e Frentani dal VI al I sec. a.C., (Atti del I Conv. 10-11 
nov. 1980 Matrice, 1984), pp. 85-97 ; sul rapporto tra circolazione monetale e viabilita’ antica, 
e'particolarmente utile F. Catalli, Circolazione monetaria in Abruzzo e Molise tra IV e III sec. 
a.C., in Ann. Fac. Lett. Perugia XX. 1982, 177-214. 

9. Vd. M. Crawford, CM RR, pp. 283-4. I termini del problema, sono stati espressi recentemente, 
con varieta' di posizioni, da F. Catalli, loc.cit. pp. 201 sgg. (con bibliografia precedente) e da M. 
Crawford, CMRR, pp. 37 sgg. 
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nio $; lo stesso puo’dirsi per il bronzo di Ariminum ? per quello di Paestum *8 e per le 
emissioni siciliane, che sono particolarmente numerose a Corfinio rispetto alla docu- 
mentazione nota per il Sannio. 

Per quanto riguarda il bronzo di zecca greco-orientale (Grecia peninsulare, Asia), 

esso puo'essere in qualche caso interpretato come bottino, ma piu’ generalmente е 
piu’prudentemente come il riflesso del movimento di persone, siano esse miltari, 
commercianti o viaggiatori !9. La presenza di monete di Tomi potrebbe ipotetica- 
mente confrontarsi ed integrasi con il rinvenimento nell’area di Monte Vairano di un 
bollo di anfora forse proveniente dal Bosforo ™. 
L'esemplare di Corcyra richiama i frequenti rinvenimenti attestati sul versante 
adriatico, dall’area piu’settentrionale al Salento 12. I due bronzetti di Atene rappre- 
sentano un dato inedito per il Sannio, ma non per il Lazio e il Salento 8. L’esem- 
plare dell' 87-6 a.C. potrebbe essere giunto per la stessa via dell'argento contenuto 
nel ripostiglio di Poggio Picenze (IGCH 2056). 

L’essemplare di Rodi sembra rappresntare un dato assolutamente inedito per 
l'area peninsulare italica, dove tuttavia sono frequenti i rinvenimenti di anfore e 
bolli anforari rodii 4. Altrettanto isolato sembra l'esemplare di Efeso, mentre bronzi 
di Prusia II sono stati segnalati ad Aufidena, Pietrabbondante e Pompei !*. Ben 
documentata e’ invece la circolazione in Italia di monete tolemaiche!$ e di zecca 


punica ?*. 

6. GCatalli, loe.cit., p. 178, n. 4. 
7. Xbid., p. 200 

8: р. 197. 

9. Ibid. p. 197. 


10. Come e' stato gia' rilevato da M. Crawford, Trade and Movement of coinage across the Adriatic in 
the Hellenistic period, in Scripta Nummaria Romana (London, 1978), pp. 1-11. 

11. G. Bevilacqua, Bolli anforari rodii dal centro sannitico di Monte Vairano, in Tituli 2, 1980, p. 32. 

12. L. Mercando, L'ellenismo nel Piceno, in Hellenismus in Mittelitalien, (Göttingen, 1976), I, 
p. 168; A. Travaglini, /nventario dei rinvenimenti monetali nel Salento (Roma, 1982), p. 191; un 
sostanzioso aggiornamento dei dati e’ stato compiuto da P. Visona ; Coins of Ballaios found in 
Italy, in Vjestnik Arch. Hist. Dalmat. 78, 1985, pp. 117-122. 

13. Dal Foro romano: PBSR L 1982, p. 119; Travaglini, Inventario, p. 190 ; da Pompei, NotScav. 
1916, p. 307. 

14. Mercando, a.c., p. 168 (da Ancona); Corfinium, p. 146, n. 221; per il Sannio, Bevilacqua, Bolli, 
p. 21-34; M. Rizzello, / culti orientali della media valle del Liri. 

15. Crawford, CMRR, p. 319 (da Aufidena); AIIN 20, 1973, p. 79 (da Pietrabbondante): non 
identificata ; Not.Scav. 1916, p. 307 (da Pompei). 

16. G. Gorini, in Atti e Memorie Soc. Istriana Arch. e St P., LXXVI, 1976 pp. 43-51 ; Mercando, 
a.c., p. 168; Travaglini, o.c., p. 192. 

17. Per una sintesi bibliografica recente sull'argomento, rimando all'articolo di chi scrive, Monete 
puniche in Bruzio, in X Miscellanea greca e romana (Rome, 1986), pp. 125-7. 
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Infine, l'esemplare di Cossura sembra ricordare simbolicamente la tappa che la 
piccola isola rappresentava sulla rotta che dell’Italia meridionale e dalla Sicilia 
conduceva all'Africa. 

Parecchi esemplari di bronzo (ma anche di argento) di Macedonia, Epiro, Corcyra, 
Beozia, Atene, Prusia II, Efeso, Egitto tolemaico, Cartagine, Numidia, vengono 
frequentemente segnalati nei casi di rinvenimenti sporadici, di scavi regolari, o di 
ricognizioni in collezioni di provenienza locale 18. La distribuzione di questi rinveni- 
menti copre un'area che va grosso modo dall'Apulia al Sannio, dalla Campania al 
Lazio. Non si puo'fare a meno di notare che nella stessa area si assiste ad un 
fenomeno di apertura all'ellenismo ed ai contatti con l'Oriente greco sempre piu'evi- 
dente a partire dal II sec. a.C., indubbiamente favorito dalla progressiva influenza 
esercitata da Roma in Oriente e dall'esistenza di traffici commerciali gia' nel III sec. 
intrapresi in proprio dai mercanti italici (e romani), sviluppati e potenziati in pieno 
II sec. a.C. !9. Corfinio e’ soprattutto nota come centro dell'insurrezione degli Italici ; 
tuttavia, il contributo dei «trafiquants» alla guerra sociale e' ancora da valutare 
adeguatamente ??, Sempre a Corfinio, alcuni indizi in questo senso, ancora per la 
verita’ poco noti o frammentari per un’utilizzazione fondata, sembrano essere il 
cognome Grzcus, attestato epigraficamente ?!, le anfore che F. Van Wonterghem ha 
definito «di tipo greco-italico e rodio»??, un rilievo raffigurante un uomo su una 
Haye mereamule, forse databile al I sec. a.C. 28. 


18. Una rapida rassegna esemplificativa puo’ trovarsi in Crawford, RRC, pp. 319-20 

19. Sull'espansione romana in Oriente, D. Musti, Polibio e l'imperialismo romano, Napoli 1978, pp. 
101 sgg, con un approfondito esame bibliografico; Id., Formulazioni ideali e prassi politica 
nell'affermazione della supremazia romana in Grecia, in « Tra Grecia e Roma » (Roma, 1980), pp. 
56 sgg.; per le relazioni economiche tra Campania ed Oriente ellenistico, dello stesso A., Modi 
di produzione e reperimento di manodopera schiavile, in Soc. rom. e produz. schiavistica, I (Bari, 
1981), pp. 243-263; in generale sull’espansione romano-italica, rimando senz’altro ai densi 
contributi riuniti nel recente volume « Delo e L’Italia », in Opuscula Inst. Finl. II 1982, a cura 
di D. Musti, F. Coarelli, H. Solin. 

20. Sull’argomento, vd. E. Gabba, Le origini della guerra sociale, in Esercito e societa’ nella tarda 
repubblica romana, (Firenze, 1983), p. 210, n. 46. 

21. F. Van Wonterghem, Antiche genti peligne, in Quad. Mus. Civ. Sulmona, 5, 1975, pp. 22-7 ; sul 
cognomen Graecus in ambiente municipale, vd. soprattutto P. Castrén, Cambiamenti nel gruppo 
dei notabili municipali dell’Italia centro-meridionale nel corso del I a.C., in Les Bourgeoisies 

. municipales italiennes aux II et I" siècles av. J. Chr., Paris Naples 1983, p. 95. 

22. Corfinium, p. 146, n. 121 ; sulle anfore greco-italiche, vd. D. Manacorda, A proposito delle anfore 
cosiddette greco-italiche, in BCH suppl. XIII, 1986, pp. 581-6. 

23. Van Wonterghem, Genti peligne, p. 27; in generale sull’ellenismo in area peligna, cfr., dello 
stesso a., Archaeologische Zeugnisse spätrepublikanischer Zeit aus dem Gebiet der Peligner, in 
Hellenismus cit., pp. 143-154. 
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Allargando l'indagine ad altri centri dell'Italia centro-meridionale che hanno resti- 
tuito « monete straniere » in discreta quantita', si potra forse verificare in che misura 
un catalogo del tipo che si e' qui presentato possa costituire un contributo alla storia 
sociale ed economica di eta'repubblicana, specie nei casi in cui sia disponibile docu- 
mentazione di altro genere. 


MARIA CACCAMO CALTABIANO 


Le serie testa di leone/protome di vitello a 
Rhegion e a Messene 


(Рът 1) 


Avendo in elaborazione una monografia sulla monetazione greca di Messana e sulle 
serie di Rhegion, caratterizzate dagli stessi tipi presenti sulle monete della città 
siceliota, oggi mi soffermeroó sui risultati dell'analisi delle prime serie battute a nome 
delle due città dello Stretto, con i tipi della testa di leone frontale al D/ e della 
protome di vitello volta a s. sul R/. Tali tipi compaiono a Rhegion su una serie di 
dracme di gr. 5,70 c., di stateri di gr. 17,60 (tav. I, 1-2), e su dei sottomultipli che è 
possibile identificare come litrae, pentonchia ed hexanles (tav. I, 3-4). A Messene 
abbiamo invece soltanto stateri di analogo peso (gr. 17, 40 c.), litrae ed unciae. 

Circa la cronologia di tali monete il Robinson ! aveva pensato che dracme e stateri 
sarebbero stati emessi a Rhegion da Anaxilas tra il 494/3 e il 480 a.C., e che gli 
stateri di Messene sarebbero stati successivi alla cacciata dei Samii dalla città, 
datandosi pertanto tra il 488 e il 480 a.C., anno quest’ultimo dell’introduzione delle 
nuove serie con biga di mule/lepre ?. Su tale cronologia le opinioni non sono tuttavia 
concordi : R. R. Holloway ?, seguito da A. Stazio 4, ha avanzato l'ipotesi che solo gli 
stateri sarebbero stati coniati da Anaxilas e che le dracme reggine sarebbero appar- 
tenute al periodo pretirannico. 

L'analisi delle monete e la ricostruzione della sequenza dei conii consentono di 
modificare in parte le ipotesi formulate in precedenza, e gettano nuova luce sul ruolo 


. 1. E. S. G. Robinson, Rhegion, Zankle-Messana and the Samians, in JHS 66, 1946, р. 18 55. 
2. Vedi, da ultima, C. Arnord Biucchi, Appunti sulla zecca di Messana dal 480 al 450 ас» МАЄ 
12, 1983, р. 49-64. 
3. R. R. Holloway, Art and Coinage in Magna Graecia (Bellinzona, 1979). р 41 
4. A. Stazio, La monetazione delle città euboiche d'Occidente, in Atti del XVIII Convegno di Studi 
sulla Magna Grecia. Taranto 1978 (Taranto, 1979), p. 184-185. 
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politico ed economico e sui rapporti intercorsi fra le due città dello Stretto sotto il 
governo di Anaxilas 5. 

Rivolgeremo la nostra attenzione unicamente al tipo del D/ perché la sua analisi si 
rivelerà più produttiva ai fini della ricostruzione dello sviluppo delle due moneta- 
zioni e del loro significato storico. Pur nella varietà delle singole rappresentazioni il 
leone presente sulle dracme di Rhegion mostra numerosi elementi comuni a tutti i 
conii: testa molto plastica, lunga ed affilata, con fronte spaziosa dalle ossa promi- 
nenti; criniera compatta tra le orecchie, rappresentate frontalmente con due piccoli 
archi lunati molto spessi; sguardo diretto verso il basso con pupille appena visibili 
tra le palpebre e guance solcate da pieghe. Sul capo é una breve corona di grosse 
perle. 

Perculiari ed estranei all'esperienza stilistica di Rhegion si presentano due conii, 
gli ultimi — in base alla sequenza — utilizzati dalla città italiota per la coniazione 
delle sue dracme. Il primo (tav. I, 6) presenta una faccia del leone a struttura lunga 
e trapezoidale, con criniera bassa dai peli disordinati, orecchie piccole, piuttosto 
laterali, stretti occhi a mandorla e pochi peli che irradiano lateralmente. Tale conio 
mostra un’evidente analogia col primo D/ degli stateri di Messene (lav. I, 3), che a 
sua volta risente l'influsso stilistico dello scalpo di leone che distingue la moneta- 
zione battuta dai Samii nella città dello Stretto (tav. I, 5). L’affinità si coglie 
soprattutto nella criniera ampia e bassa realizzata in ciocche disordinate, nelle orec- 
chie piccole ed inclinate lateralmente, negli occhi che si restringono verso l'esterno e 
nei peli radianti. 

Dopo questo primo conio d'ispirazione samia Messene muta il modello e crea 
un'immagine stilisticamente nuova e assai pregevole, in cui la testa del leone é piü 
proporzionata, le guance hanno un profilo arrotondato, e gli occhi si aprono mag- 
giormente. Anche questo conio viene ripreso dalle dracme reggine che con esso 
concludono le emissioni (fav. I, 7). 

Dal contatto stilistico esistente tra il conio iniziale degli stateri di Messene e la 
monetazione samia si deduce che Messene avrebbe iniziato a coniare quando ancora 
era vivo il ricordo dell'esperienza samia e quindi non molto tempo dopo la cacciata 
dei Samii dalla città”, probabilmente verso il 487 a.C.. Nello stesso periodo anche 
Rhegion avrebbe concluso l'emissione delle sue dracme, che risultano complessiva- 
mente tirate da 23 conii di D/ e 21 di R/, con 19 legami che si distribuiscono 


5. Cf. M. Caccamo Caltabiano, Le prime emissioni anassilaiche a Rhegion e a Messene, in Quaderni 
dell'Istituto di Archeologia, Univ. Messina, II, 1986/7, pp. 5-24. 

6. Cf. J. P. Barron, The silver coins of Samos (Londra, 1966), p. 178-180. 

7. Glianni di permanenza dei Samii a Zancle sono computati in numero di sei (493-488 a.C.) in base 
alla presenza sui tetradrammi delle lettere numerali A, B, A, E (v. V. P. Barron, op. cit., p. 40- 
41), più una zeta presente su un hemiobolo conservato ad Oxford (C. M. Kraay, Archaic and 


Classical Greek Coins, Londra, 1976, p. 213 n. 2). 
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egualmente al D/ e al R/, e numerosi incroci. La facies omogenea di tale monetazione, 
evidenziata dai numerosi legami e dagli incroci dei conii, consente di datarne gli inizi 
in rapporto coll'assunzione della tirannide da parte di Anaxilas che raggiunse il 
potere nel 494 a.C.8. Responsabile della cacciata dei Samii da Zancle, Anaxilas 
riesce ad impossessarsi con l'aiuto di un gruppo di Messeni della città siceliota che 
rifonda con il nome di Messene ?, scegliendola come sua sede !?. Il trasferimento del 
tiranno a Messene segna dunque l'inizio della coniazione degli stateri nella città 
siciliana con un valore ponderale di gr. 17,50 c. che appare in linea con l'esperienza 
dei Samii a Zancle, a sua volta condizionata dall'influenza politica geloo-siracu- 
sana H, ma alla cui adozione non dovette essere estranea la presenza nell'area dello 
Stretto della monetazione di Atene ??. 

Quanto agli stateri di Rhegion essi sono successivi rispetto agli inizi del medesimo 
nominale battuto da Messene, e per nulla contemporanei alle dracme della stessa 
città : diversi sono i caratteri stilistici, la leggenda non è più RECION ma RECI- 
NON, e il taglio della protome del vitello diritto sulle dracme si presenta concavo 
sugli stateri. Anche nella tesaurizzazione i due nominali appaiono separati !8, e gli 
stateri delle due città si presentano inoltre piuttosto rari rispetto alle dracme. Per 
Rhegion abbiamo 3 conii di D/ e 3 conii di R/ con 6 legami complessivi, per Messene 
9 conii di D/ e 12 di R/ con cinque legami in tutto. 

Battuti in zecche diverse gli stateri avranno concorso al finanziamento dell’im- 
pegno militare di Anaxilas a favore del suocero Terillo, tiranno di Himera, in aiuto 
del quale il tiranno aveva richiesto l’intervento di Cartagine !4. Questa politica di 
alleanze multiple, all’interno di due schieramenti rivali (l'acragantino-siracusano e 
l’himerese-anaxilaico-cartaginese), sì concluderà nel 480 a.C. nella battaglia di 
Himera. Quello militare non è comunque che soltanto uno degli impieghi della 
monetazione anaxilaica. L’ampio raggio d’azione delle attività del tiranno e il carat- 
tere composito degli interessi economici gravitanti sull’area dello Stretto emergono 
infatti dall'analisi dei tipi monetali, della loro iconografia e del sistema ponderale 
adottato. Quanto ai tipi si è troppo insistito, condizionati dalla presenza dei Samii a 
Zancle, sull’influenza che lo scalpo di leone e il toro samii avrebbero avuto sulla 


8. Dion. Hal. XX 7, 1; cf. Herod. VI 23, 2 e Diod. XI 48, 2. Vedi G. Vallet, Rhegion et Zancle, 
Parigi, 1958, p. 344-345; H. Berve, Die Tyrannis bei den Griechen, I (Monaco, 1967), p. 155- 
157. 

O ше УА б SABO VI 2, 3: Paus. IV 23, 9. Cf С. Vallet, op. cit., p. 344-345. 

10. Cf. schol. ad Pind., Pyth., II, 38 Drachmann e schol. al v. 36 b. 

E GT BF Baron, OP. Ck, p. 44. 

12, CGE TGCE a 2065. 

ТЭ OB A Stazio, tare elt,, Up. 176 ж, 19 е р. 185. 

14. Herod. VIP 165, 2; G. Vallet, op. cit., p. 356-363. 
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tipologia reggina!^. In realtà non soltanto l'iconografia del leone frontale e della 
protome di vitello si inserisce in un filone rappresentativo ben distinto da quello 
samio, ma la loro semantica trova adeguata giustificazione in una religiosità solare 
che affonda le sue radici nel patrimonio culturale e religioso comune a Rhegion e a 
Messene 18. Non è stata infatti finora presa in considerazione la testimonianza ome- 
rica dell’esistenza nella Thrinakie di un culto di Helios e di armenti sacri al dio 2”. 
Odisseo è appena sfuggito ai mostri Scilla e Cariddi quando approda nell’isola Thri- 
nakie, gettando l’ancora nel Porto Cavo identificabile col porto falcato di Zancle. Là 
i suoi compagni uccidono per cibarsene le vacche sacre ad Helios, e il dio ottiene da 
Zeus che i violatori siano puniti con la morte. Dal punto di vista iconografico la 
simbologia solare del leone !8 è sottolineata dalla presenza sulla testa dell'animale 
della corona di perle, elemento che ne evidenzia ulteriormente l’appartenenza ad 
una tradizione artistica diversa da quella samia. Se il leone samio è infatti solo uno 
scalpo dalla criniera ricca e con le ciocche disposte a raggiera, quello reggino è 
rappresentato da una testa resa naturalisticamente, con criniera bassa e compatta 
tra le orecchie, vista dall’alto e priva del disegno della bocca, secondo un modello 
che è presente in Occidente anche sulla monetazione di Cuma!’ e sopratutto di 
Velia °. A prescindere dalla diversità dello schema iconografico la testa del leone 
velino segue i medesimi criteri stilistici che saranno adottati nel tipo di Rhegion : 
criniera racchiusa tra due spesse orecchie rappresentate frontalmente, fronte ampia, 
naso largo profondamente incuneato nella fronte. Tale analogia stilistica tra le 
monete delle due colonie occidentali non è certo casuale. Velia, infatti, colonia di 
Focea, era sorta dopo il 540 a.C. con l'appoggio degli stessi Reggini 21; ma i contatti 
tra Reggini e Focei non si erano certo limitati a questi avvenimenti, ché Focea era 
troppo interessata al libero passaggio nello Stretto per avere accesso alle regioni 
metallifere dell'Occidente. Non meraviglia dunque se proprio su due elettri di 


15. Vedi, ad esempio, L. Lacroix, Monnaies et colonisation dans l'Occident grec (Bruxelles, 165), p. 
20-22; T. Caruso, I/ tipo della protome bovina, con testa di profilo, priva di zampe, sulla moneta 
greca, in AIIN 16-17, 1969-70, p. 43. 

16. Già il Robinson, art.cit., p. 15-16 aveva interpretato il leone come simbolo di una divinità solare 
e aveva visto il vitello in stretta relazione col nome stesso dell’ Italia, la terra «ricca di armenti » 
oggetto delle pretese egenomiche di Anaxilas. 

17. Hom. Odys. XII 260-402, cf. XI 107, XII 127, XIX 257-277. K. Ziegler, in RE A VI, 1(1936), 
s.v. Thrinakie, Trinakria, Trinakia, col. 602 e Jessen, in RE VIII, 1(1912), s.v. Helios col. 83- 
84. 

18. Per il leone simbolo apollineo vedi H. A. Cahn, Die Löwen des A pollo, in Museum Helveticum 7, 
1950, p. 185-199. 

19. Cf. N. K. Rutter, Campanian Coinages 475-380 B. C. (Edinburgh, 1979), p. 123, nn. 1-3. 

20. P. Ebner, Le monete di Velia, in PP 108-110, 1966, p. 343-346, cf. L. Breglia, Notizie sulla 
monetazione arcaica di Velia, ibidem, p. 227-240, in part. p. 237 e tav. II. 


21. Herod. I. 166, 4. 
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Focea, datati dal Bodenstedt ?? qualche anno dopo il 480 a.C., troviamo una testa di 
leone distinta dai medesimi tratti naturalistici delle monete reggine e per di piu 
adorna di una corona di brevi raggi che riproduce fedelmente la corona di perle dei 
leoni dello Stretto, gli unici ad essere caratterizzati da tale elemento iconografico. 
Anche se in questo caso sarebbe stata Focea a copiare il tipo di Hhegion e non 
viceversa, certamente di origine orientale, anatolica in particolare, si rivela la testa 
del leone frontale, che, in campo monetale, trova le sue prime manifestazioni negli 
elettri microasiatici con teste isolate, o disegnate a due a due unite per la sommità 
del capo, o in numero di quattro entro un quadrato lineare diviso in quattro scom- 
parti 23. Tale tipo, che si differenzia soprattutto per la testa glabra del leone dal 
modello «assiro» con grande chioma articolata in fiammelle, trova numerosi ris- 
contri nella statuaria e nell'oreficeria egeo-anatolica, ed è presente nella pittura 
vascolare greca di gusto orientalizzante 74, 

Per quanto sia indubbio che il modello sia stato si assorbito ma certamente riela- 
borato dalle due città dello Stretto, interessante risulta l'osservazione di alcuni conii 
di Messene con leoni dalle zone orbitali ampie, circondate e sottolineate da un tratto 
in rilievo, con naso e guance solcati da pieghe profonde e narici evidenti (fav. I, 4). 
Tali caratteri, in parte presenti a Corcyra nei leoni del frontone del tempio di 
Artemis 2° o in quello del cenotafio di Menecrates 26 (tav. I, 10), sono evidenti nel 
leone che ricopre la spalla di una divinità maschile scolpita sulle colonne dell’Arte- 
mision di Efeso ?? (tav. I, 8), e raggiungono grande vivezza espressiva nelle teste dei 
leoni che azzannano tori delle lastre ornanti le scalinate dell’Apadana di Persepoli ?8 
(tav. 1.9), la cui cronologia ricade negli stessi decenni delle emissioni di Rhegion e di 
Messene. 

Nel medesimo ambiente microasiatico e in un’ottica che deve necessariamente 
tener conto-come già L. Breglia ?? rilevava-di interessi economici e commerciali che 
si sviluppavano lungo rotte marittime, va spiegata l'adozione nelle colonie calcidesi 


22. F. Bodenstedt, Die Elektronmtinzen von Phokaia und Mytilene (Tübingen, 1981), p. 143 n. 53, 
tavv. 5, 11-12 e 46, 53. Vedi anche p. 140 n. 48, tavv. 5,5 e 46,48. 

23. Cf. L. Weidauer, Probleme der frühen Elektronprägung (Fribourg, 1975), p. 33-35, 40 e tavv. 
17.152-155, 18.156-165, 23.199-203. 

24. Cf. R. Bianchi Bandinelli, L'arte dell'antichità classica (Torino, 1976), schede nn. 22, 60, 74, 92, 
104, 107, 108, 126, 127, 189. 

25. Cf. G. Rodenwaldt, Die Bildwerke des Artemistempels von Korkyra (Berlino, 1939), p. 76. 

26. Cf. G. M. A. Richter, Animals in Greek Sculpture (New York, 1930), p. 5 fig. 6. 

27: R. Bianchi Bandinelli, op. cit., n. 168. 

28. S. Moscati et Alii, Persepoli. Luce e silenzi di un impero scomparso (Milano, 1980), p. 17-19 e 
tav. er 

29. L. Breglia, Le antiche rotte del Mediterraneo documentate da monete e pest, Napoli, 1956, p. 23-27, 
99-62, 91-97, 109-113; Ead., Questioni ponderali, in Centennial Publication of the American 
Numismatic Society (New York, 1958), p. 147-166. 
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della dracma di gr. 5,70. La sua coniazione potrebbe essere venuta meno in conco- 
mitanza con lo svolgimento delle guerre persiane e la conseguente rottura di equi- 
libri preesistenti. Non credo, infatti, possa ritenersi soltanto casuale che in tutta 
l'area del Mediterraneo, tra la seconda metà del vi e il primo decennio del v sec. a.C., 
a coniare un nominale di gr. 5,70 siano stati prima Creso 8°, da lì a poco Himera ?!, i 
Persiani continuatori dell'esperienza di Creso 82, Zancle 33, Naxos 34, e infine Rhe- 
gion 35 e Cuma 36 negli anni in cui Zancle era occupata dai Samii. 

Una conferma indipendente ci viene dalle fonti letterarie. Scite 37, il mounarchos 
che governava Zancle prima dell’arrivo dei Samii, era stato tiranno di Cos. Cacciato 
da Zancle va da Dario e, col permesso del Re, compie un secondo viaggio in Sicilia, 
indi ritorna definitivamente in Persia dove muore ricoperto di ricchezze e di onori. 
Anche Cadmo 88, figlio di Scite, era tiranno di Cos, e lasciando una tirannide ben 
salda in patria viene a Zancle al tempo del governo samio, ed è l’uomo che Gelone di 
Siracusa sceglie per compiere una missione diplomatica presso i Persiani che ave- 
vano già attraversato l’Ellesponto. La stessa presenza della moneta di Acantho 
nell’area dello Stretto 39, tenendo conto che gli Acanthini erano amici dei Persiani ‘9, 
può fare apparire meno lontano di quanto non sembri il mondo orientale in genere e 
quello persiano in ispecie, e fare ridiscutere non solo il ruolo economico delle città 
dello Stretto, ma anche i rapporti fra Oriente ed Occidente tra la fine del vi e gli inizi 
del v sec, a.C. 


30. Da ultimo M. J. Price, in Festschrift für L. Mildenberg (Wetteren, 1984), p. 211-221, a p. 220 i 
valori ponderali degli stateri e degli hemistateri. 

31. C. M. Kraay, The archaic Coinage of Himera, Napoli, 1984, p. 19-20. 

32. K. Regling, Dareikos und Kroiseios, in Klio 14, 1915, p. 91-112; S. P. Noe, Two Hoards of 
Persian Sigloi, NNM, n. 136 (New York, 1956). 

33. H. E. Gielow, Die Silberprágung von Dankle 2 Messana, in « Mitt Bayr Num Ges » 48, 1938, p. 
29-31. 

34. H. A. Cahn, Die Münzen der sizilischen Stadt Naxos, Basel 1944, p. 94 e 79. 

35. M. Caccamo Caltabiano, art. cit., p. 13. 

36. N. K. Rutter, op. cit., p. 123 n. I. 

37. Herod. VI 23-24. 

38. Herod. VII 163, 2-164. Cf. E. Ciaceri, Intorno alle più antiche relazioni fra la Sicilia e la Persia, 
in SSAC V, 1912, p. 12-24. 

39. IGCH n. 2065; vedi anche n. 2066, 2071. 

40. Herod. VII 116; 117, 1; 121, 2. 
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Tavola I 


. Rhegion, dracma, Parigi Cabinet des Médailles. 

. Rhegion, statere, Londra British Museum. 

Messene, statere, Londra British Museum. 

. Messene, statere, Madrid Museo Archeologico. 

Samii a Zancle, statere, P. R. Franke - M. Hirmer, Die griechische Münze, (München, 1964), 182. 
. Rhegion, dracma, Bellinzona coll. priv. 

. Rhegion, dracma, Siracusa, Museo Archeologico. 

. Colonna scolpita dell’Artemision di Efeso, Londra British Museum. 

. Lastra scolpita dall’Apadana di Persepoli. 

10. Leone del cenotafio di Menecrates, Corfu. 
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KAMEN DIMITROV 


Notes on some Alexander coinages from 
the early Hellenistic period: 
(Seleucia on the Tigris, Marathus, Laodicea 
ad Mare, Antioch on the Orontes) 


(PLATE 2) 


The subject of the present study are some Alexander-type tetradrachms from 
IGCH 859 (Varna, 1955) !, now in the collection of the National Historical Museum, 
Varna (ancient Odessos on the Northern Black Sea Coast.) The hoard was hidden 
ca 270-265 B.C.? The coins in question give grounds to make some modest contribu- 
tion to the brilliant works of E. T. Newell in the same field of ancient numismatics. 

All coins considered and the parallels used belong to the well-known “Heracles/ 
Zeus” type. They bear the names of Alexander the Great, Philip III, Seleucus I and 
Antiochus I and various controls as well. 


I. SELEUCIA ON THE TIGRIS, MARATHUS, LAODICEA AD MARE 


Tetradrachms 


1. OIAINMOY BAZIAEQS. In left field: pentagram 


а) Varna, inv. 00.2037. From IGCH 859. PI. 2. 
b) SNG Copenhagen 1085. Same obverse die. Attributed to “Babylon, ca. 320 
amd later”. PT 2: 


1. IGCH 859 follows T. Герасимов. Колективни находки на монети през 1955 г. ИАИ ХХІ, 
195759. 325; 

2. К. Димитров. Съкровища със сребърни монети с типовете на Александър Велики в 
ИХМ-Варна ИНМ Варна, 1989. I am indebted to Dr M. Lazarov of the National Museum, 
Varna, who kindly offered me the hoards in question for study and publication. 
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c) ANS New York. Same obverse die. Attributed to “uncertain mint”. From 
IGCH 1423, Asia Minor (Armenak no. 160 3) 
d) British Museum, London. PI. 2. 


Drachm 


2. ANEZANAPOY Same control. ANS. Attributed to “uncertain mint”. From 
IGCH 1423 (Armenak no. 599) 


Tetradrachm 


З. 2EAEYKOY BABIAEQZ In left field M; under throne PA Same obverse die as 1a-c. 
Attributed to Seleucia on the Tigris, ca 295-292 B.C., struck by:Seleueus I4. PE 2 


Drachms 


4. Same inscription. In left field M; under throne CD. Same attribution and dating 
as no. 3 (WSM 781) 


9. AAEZANAPOY In left field M. Obverse die of Хо2. Attributed to "uncertain 
mint". ANS. From IGCH 1423 (Armenak 598). 


Tetradrachms 


6. ZEAEYKOY BAZIAERZ. In left field MP; under throne Al. Attributed to Seleucia 
on the Tigris, ca. 292-280 (ESM 4) 5 


Varna, inv. no. 2634. From IGCH 859. “Pi 2: 


7. Same inscription. In left field dolphin over A; under throne ®. 


Attributed to Laodicea ad Mare, c. 295-280 (WSM 1205, pl. XXXIX 6). Pl. 2. 
It is beyond any doubt that nos. 1 and 3 come from the same issue and from the 
same mint - Seleucia, since la-c and 3 are obverse die-linked. No. 3 is paralleled by 
the drachm issue no. 4, and our drachm no. 2 bears the same “pentagram” control as 


3. M. Thompson. The Armenak Hoard (IGCH 1423), ANSMN 31, 1986, pp. 63-106 (hereafter 
cited as “Armenak”. 

4. WSM 780; N. Waggoner, ANSMN 15, 1969, 21-30. N. Waggoner reattributed WSM 780 to 
Seleucia because of the monogram 4 on WSM 782, cut over M, considering the later as variety 
of M on the lion staters ESM 272-275. Here is the right place to point out some further control 
coincidences, connecting WSM 780 with issues of Seleucia. The same monogram M marks ESM 
59 from Newell’s series II, group H (Zeus/quadriga type). Group G, obverse die linked with 
group H (ESM 54-55) includes ESM 52-54 (Zeus/quadriga type), controlled with AP. This 
monogram would have a significance similar to PA on WSM 780. 


5. N. Waggoner, loc. cit., pp. 21-30. 
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no 1. No. 5, being obverse die-linked with no. 2, obviously belongs to the same issue 
and mint. The monogram does not differ very much from that of nos. 3 and 4. This 
pattern of links makes me believe that the drachms nos. 2 and 5 are issues parallel to 
nos. 1 and 3. 

Coinage in the name of Philip III Arrhidaeus (323-316 B.C.) at Seleucia has not 
been known up to now. The city was founded not earlier than 306/5 B.C. 5, and this 
date is a terminus post quem for all coin activities at Seleucia. The Philip III issue 
now attributed to this mint is undoubtedly posthumous. 

Posthumous coinages in the name of Arrhidaeus are extremely rare. Except the 
so-called ‘‘barbarous’’ imitations only one more case is known - at the mint of 
Marathus, Phoenicia, classified by M. Thompson and A. Bellinger as “anomalous” 7. 
The coinage at this mint under Seleucus I c. 301/0 consists of “Alexanders” in 
various names. According to E. T. Newell, the coins of Alexander and Philip III 
names are earlier than those of Seleucus, but the change occurred within the life of a 
single obverse die. Tetradrachms from all three varieties are known, coming from 
the same obverse die?. The case at Seleucia is similar and the “pentagram” issue 
should be dated probably just before WSM 780, or, in other words, c. 295 B.C. 

The “Alexanders” previously attributed to Seleucia under Seleucus I, bear the 
names of Seleucus and Antiochus I. The name of Alexander the Great appears on 
the "helmet" tetradrachms, paralleling Newell's group D (295-292 B.C.) and on the 
stater ESM 11 (292-280 B.C.)?. The attribution of nos. 1, 2 and 4 to Seleucia c. 295 
confirms that issuing posthumous “‘Alexanders”’ in this mint was quite usual prac- 
tice under Seleucus I. 

The “pentagram” control is present also on Seleucia coins with Seleucus’s own 
types, dated 305-281 B.C. (ESM 100-106) 1°. It is very likely that some ‘‘Alexan- 
ders” at Seleucia have been paralleled with Seleucus I own types issues !. Accor- 
ding to N. Waggoner, Seleucia “Alexanders” were struck for trade with the provin- 
ces west of Babylonia !?. Such specimens are present in IGCH 1423, from Asia 


Ibidem, p.30. 

M. Thompson, A. Bellinger YCS XIV, 1955, p. 10. 

WSM 1240-1242. 

N. Waggoner, loc. cit., pp. 21-30. Both cases are explained with Seleucus T's political propa- 

ganda, see ESM p. 20 and N. Waggoner, loc. cit., p. 30. 

10. For the date see Ibidem, p.30. The lion stater ESM 269 (Babylon) is labeled with “pentag- 
ram" and M, the later appearing on Seleucia “Alexanders” of serie I, group E (295-292 BC.) 
Following the practice with ESM 272-275, this stater should be reattributed to Seleucia, c. 295- 
292 B.C. 

11. Many of the Newell’s groups, especially from series II, include both “Alexanders” and “Seleu- 
cus’. Sometimes “Alexanders” and “‘Seleucus’’, arranged in different groups and lion staters 
as well are labeled with the same monograms. Exept the examples cited above (notes 4 and 10) 
one could reffer to the “helmet” “Alexanders” and ESM 38, see N. Waggoner, Op. cit., pp. 21-30. 

12. Ibidem, p.30. 
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Minor (nos. 1c, 2, and 5) and in IGCH 859, Odessos (nos. 1a and 6). At the same 
time Seleucus types silver "circulated almost entirely within the confines of Babylo- 
nia and Mesopotamia” ??, The different destinations might be the reason for simul- 
taneous striking of two coinages: “Alexanders” and “Seleucus”. These reflections 
date ESM 100-106 to the “pentagram” “Alexanders”, c. 295 B.C. 


Tetradrachms 


8. DiAIT TOY BABIAEQZ In left беја Е; under throne star 
Varna, inv. no. 2602. From IGCH 859. PI. 2. 


9. Same inscription. In left field £; under throne star. Same obverse die. Attribu- 
ted to Marathus, c. 316B.C. (WSM, pl. XLIII F). Pl. 2 

10. Same inscription. Controls as on no.8. Attributed to Marathus, c. 301 BC., 
struck by Seleucus I (WSM 1240). PI. 2. 


No. 9 represents the earliest Alexander coinage, attributed by E. T. Newell to 
Marathus. The same specimen was pointed out to be the model, imitated some 15 
years later by Seleucus I. According to Newell, the name of Philip III and the star 
were copied, but not the monogram in the left field. If one could treat WSM 1240 as 
simple imitation, the exact model for it would be not WSM pl. XLIII F, but our 
no. 8, struck with the same obverse die as XLIII F and bearing the same monogram 
as WSM 1240. It is hard to explain the Philip-named “‘Alexanders”’ at Seleucia with 
simple reprise of older coin model from the same mint or with an accidental usage of 
older reverse die, as E. T. Newell suggested for Marathus. Coinage in the name of 
Philip III did not exist at Seleucia during the ruler's lifetime to be imitated later. 
The “pentagram” control labels also Seleucus’ own types coins, so the reverse dies 
for the Philip-named tetradrachm issue (four in number) obviously were regularly 
cut under Seleucus I. In my view the appearence of such unexpected coinages both 
at Seleucia and Marathus is due to the existence of particular traditions in the coin 
activities of these mints. 

Coinage in the name of Philip Arrhidaeus was remarkably extensive at Babylon. 
In the hoard of Demanhur 1905, which represents the Alexander coinages down to 
318 B.C. 4 there are 14 issues and 96 specimens with Philip Arrhidaeus’s name. Six 
issues (43%) and 84 specimens (75%) of these come from the mint of Babylon. 

The earlier “Philips” from Marathus (nos. 8, 9) are engraved in a style extremely 
close to that of the Babylonian ‘‘Alexanders”’ from the late 20-ies of the 4th century 
B.C. The mint of Seleucia c. 295-292 also coined in "babylonian" style and even 


13. Ibidem. 
14. E. T. Newell. Alexander Hoards II. Demanhur 1905; ANSNN&M 19, 1923 (hereafter cited as 


“Demanhur””) 
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used babylonian control #5, this probably indicating an involvement of babylonian 
mint-employer. After all these facts posthumous coinages in the name of Philip 111 
at Seleucia and Marathus 15-20 years after the death of the king are not too much 
surprising. They seem to be further demonstration of the traditions of the Babylo- 
nian mint, undoubtedly attested both at Seleucia and Marathus. 

Early “Alexanders” at Laodicea ad Mare were style-influenced by other mints: 
series I by the Cyprus's mints and series II by the Byblos’s one 16, Our no. 6 (Seleu- 
cia) and no. 7 (Laodicea, Newell's series III) are struck with obverse dies, whose 
identical style betrays the same engraver's hand. Thus both coins illustrate the 
existence of further mint-links in the Seleucid empire c. 295-280 B.C. : links between 


Laodicea ad Mare and Seleucia on the Tigris. 


II. ANTIOCH ON THE ORONTES 


Tetradrachms 


11. AAEZANAPOY In left field A in wreath; under throne E 
ӘЛ ашау По: 20168. From IGCH 859. PL 2. 
b) SNG Copenhagen 847. Same pair of dies. Attributed to “Babylon ?”’. 

12. ANTIOXOY BABIAEQZ Same controls as No. 11. Same obverse die as no. 11 
(WSM 931). Pl. 2. 


No. 12 is attributed to Antioch on the Orontes, struck by Antiochus I. Obviously 
no. 11 falls in the same issue and belongs to the coinage of Antiochus I regardless of 
Alexander's name on the reverse. I have never come across a similar case of coinage 
of Antiochus I in the name of Alexander. Rare “Alexanders” of Antiochus in the 
mints of Ecbatana, Apamea, Tarsus, Sardes and some uncertain mints bear either 
Antiochus's own name or the name of his father, Seleucus I?*. The chronology of 
these issues is not firmly established. E. T. Newell dated WSM 931 to 280-278 B.C.. 
In this case the Alexander-named tetradrachms of Antiochus, obviously struck in 
the very beginning of WSM 931, would be dated c. 280 B.C. However, N. Waggoner 
put Newell's dating of all “Alexanders” of Antiochus I “under question”, discove- 
ring an Alexander coinage of Antiochus as co-regent of Seleucus, c. 292-280 B.C.18 


15. ESM pp. 10-11; N. Waggoner. Op. cit. pp. 21-3. 

16. WSM p. 186. 

17. WSM Nos. 1129-1131, 1294, 1360-1362, 1288, 1349, 1629-1630; ESM Nos 508-515. 
18. N. Waggoner. Op. cit. pp. 25-31. 
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Combining both datings, I could not suggest for no. 11 more precise dating than 292- 
280 B.C.. 


Two more different dated “Alexanders” issues are known to come from Antioch 
on the Orontes, both with the name of Seleucus I. Series I were struck 300-286, and 
series II 286-281 B.C.!*. They have no controls and die-links with nos. 11-12. 


19. WSM Nos. 907-909. 
Photographs by Mr Mario Philipov. пов. Іс, 2, 4, 5, and 11b are not illustrated 


MELINDA TORBAGYI 


The circulation of Thasian coins 
in the Carpathian Basin 


The circulation of Thasian coins in the Carpathian basin is worth analyzing in a 
Dacian context because most of the pieces came to light in Transylvania. Only a 
few stray finds are known from other parts of the Carpathian basin. However, very 
many hoards and single finds of late or second period Thasos coins can be found in 
Transylvania and in Muntenia (in extra-Carpathian Dacia). In connection with 
some of these coins arises the question as to whether they are original Greek coins or 
so-called primary imitations. The pieces in question bear faultless legend, though on 
the ground of their slightly barbarized style there is a good reason to be sceptical 
about their Greek origin. Unfortunately, the major part of the hoard material is still 
unpublished and is known only from hoard lists. This fact makes researching the 
problem very difficult. Romanian researchers of recent decades consider some of the 
Thasian coins to be imitations, but it is not made clear where the line is to be drawn 
between the original coins and the primary imitations!. It is a question of whether 
perfect quality and equally placed legend are an absolute criterior of originality. 

The second problem, which, of course, is closely connected with the first, is the 
date of minting. Head dated the spread-flan Thasos coins after 146 B.C. 2, Gaertin- 
gen after 168 B.C.?. According to M. Thompson? the late Thasos coinage began 
even earlier, c. 180 B.C. in connection with the beginning of the New Style. The 
date is modified c. 160 B.C. on the basis of Lewis’ low chronology *®. The coinage 
could last no longer than 20 years on the ground of the small number of monograms, 
some 10-15 variations. 

The content of the Dacian hoards in which the Thasian coins came to light, often 
with Macedonia Prima tetradrachms and more rarely with Apollonia and Dyrrha- 


1. On Greek coins and Dacia see I. Glodariu, Dacian trade with the Hellenistic and Roman World 
(BAR Suppl. Series 8. Oxford 1976). 

B. V. Head, Historia Numorum (Oxford, 1911) p. 265-66 

F. Hiller v. Gaertingen, RE V A/2 coll. 1320 

M. Thompson; MN 11. 1965 pp. 77-80; idem; MN 12. 1966 pp. 57-63 

D. M. Lewis, NC 1962 pp. 275-300 
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chium drachms and Geto-Dacian coins together, limit their circulation to the last 
two or three decades of the second century BC. The Roman Republican denarii, the 
circulation of which in Dacia began c. 100 B.C. 5, extend the circulation of Thasian 
coins to the first half of the first century B.C., if the majority of the Thasian coins in 
Republican hoards are indeed genuine Thasian issues. Some of them appear to be 
imitations’. 140 B.C. could be suggested as the beginning of the coinage. 

G. Katzarova® has recently published new statements which have made the pro- 
blem even more complicated. She dated the majority of the Thasos coins which bear 
M, M and FP monograms to the first two decades of the first century B.C. on the 
ground of die-links with the coins bearing the monogram of the name SURA. These 
coins were struck for a very short time and in an immense quantity. This fact 
explains the existence of so many dies in such a short time and the great stylistic 
differences are the results of the quick, careless work according to the Bulgarian 
scholar. There is, however, a contradiction in Katzarova’s undoubtedly logical 
argumentation. The Thasian coins bearing the above mentioned monograms turn 
up with Macedonia Prima tetradrachms?. It would be difficult to extend their 
circulation in quantity to the first century BC. Macedonia Prima coins never occur 
in Republican hoards. The Thasian coins with SURA monogram cannot be dated 
earlier. 

Accordingly, either the coins cannot be dated on the basis of these monograms 
because the same monograms were used for a long time, or some other explanation 
must be found for the coins analyzed by Katzarova. In connection with these coins 
the possibility of a kind of type immobilisée coinage could have occurred as a result 
of their former popularity in the North Balkans. 

At present the material at our disposal does not make any solution possible. In 
this short paper I would have called attention to the problems of the late Thasos 
coinage and to how important it would be to systematically elaborate the problem 
on the ground of the most complete hoard material possible. 


6. M. Chitescu, Numismatic Aspects of the History of the Dacian State (BAR Int. Series 112. 
Oxford, 1981), pp. 9-25 | 

7. There are some Roman Republican hoards in Dacia which contain Thasian coins in great 
numbers : Hilib (Buried c. 89 B.C. or later) 1 Rep. Den + 21 Thasian imitations, CercNum 3. 
1980, pp. 3-10. Alexandria - Poroschia IGCH 647 (Buried c. 82 B.C.) 85 Rep. Den. + 39 
Thasos, Glodariu, op. cit. above note 1, p. 225, no. 53; Butculesti - Sfintesti (Buried c, 72.0) 
92 Rep. Den. + 13 Thasos and imitations, Dacia 9-10. 1941-1944, pp. 349-357, Materiale 1. 
1953, pp. 507-522; Stancuta (Buried c. 52 B.C.) 34 Rep. Den. + 53 Thasos and imitations, 
SCN 2. 1958, pp. 241-249; Cuceu (Buried c. 50 B.C.) 473 Rep. Den. + 31 Thasos and imita- 
tions, AMusPorol 7. 1983, pp. 101-118. 

8. G. Katzarova, 141 27. 1964, pp. 131-149 

9. On the chronology of Macedonia Prima tetradrachms see : E. Chirilă, G. Mihăescu, Der Münz- 
hort von Caprioru (Muzeul Judetean Dimbovita 1969); C. Boehringer, Zur Chronologie Mittel- 
hellenistischer Münzserien 220-160 v.Chr. (Berlin, 1972), p. 115 ff. 
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ALEXANDRU SASIANU 


The Apollonia and Dyrrhachium drachms : 
typological explanation 


The mints of the two towns on the Adriatic shore, Apollonia and Dyrrhachium, 
produced a large amount of coinage at the end of the third century B.C., and in the 
second and first century B.C., coins that invaded the Danube basin!. The flouris- 
hing monetary activity assured not only economically important quantitative 
results, but a varied typology, an impressive diversity of the obverse symbols as 
well. 

Nowadays, thanks to the research of A. Maier, R. Münsterberg, and H. Ceka 136 
Apollonia monetary types and an impressive 461 Dyrrhachium types are known. 
We can now add the hybrid drachms, which typologically constitute a peculiar 
group, as well as a few original drachms bearing the names of previously unknown 
magistrates and Prytaneis. 


I. Drachms of Hybrid type and variants. 


The existence of the hybrid type was recognized as early as 1918 by Rudolf Müns- 
terberg? who noticed that the drachm mentioned by Maier at number 32 is hybrid. 
The name of the magistrate .Zevov on the obverse of the Apollonian drachm is 
exclusively to be found on Dyrrhachian drachms. 

In 1972 this assumption was disputed by Hasan Ceka è who noted that the arran- 
gement of symbols on this piece (corn ear and eagle above) does not correspond with 
that on the Dyrrhachian drachms with the same name on the obverse. 

I am absolutely sure that we are dealing with a hybrid type having a Dyrrhachian 
obverse and an Apollonian reverse. The Albanian specialist has overlooked some 


1. M. H. Crawford, Coinage and Money under the Roman Republic. Italy and the Mediterranean 
Economy, London, 1985, 224. 

2. R. Münsterberg, in Monatsblatt des numismatischen Gesellschaft in Wien, vol. X, 1918, 260. 

3. H. Ceka, Question de numismatique illyrienne, Tirana, 1972, 93. 
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decisive details for a typological defining of the obverse. The cornear is a typical 
symbol of both towns, but most frequent with Dyrrhachium, while the eagle is to be 
found only on Dyrrhachium drachms ; the cow is facing right as with the Dyrrha- 
chium drachms. Apart from the drachm registered by Maier and Ceka, which is 
anyhow an artificial inclusion on the Apollonia list, we do not possess another 
example bearing the name Zevov for Apollonia. 

Finally, the name of the Prytanis AvroßovAov from the reverse is to be found only 
in Apollonia. It appears four times on Maier's list 4, and five times on Ceka’s list 5. 

The existence of the hybrid drachms is fully confirmed by four more pieces disco- 
vered in the Dieci hoard (Romania) ê and the Doboz hoard (Hungary) ?. They are of 
exceptional importance as they offer a complete typological series of hybrid 
drachms : 


1. Dyrrhachian obverse - Apollonian reverse (already known from Münsterberg) 
2. Apollonian obverse - Dyrrhachian reverse. 


This is the most important argument to certify that the minting of hybrids was 
not accidental, although the small number of pieces known does not entitle us to 
consider this a systematic and controlled issue. 

Out of the four drachms from Dieci, two combine an Apollonian obverse with a 
Dyrrhachian reverse. 

The drachm minted with a Dyrrhachian stamp on the obverse bearing the name of 
the magistrate Evvovs having as a symbol the eagle on the lightning is to be noted 
for the clarity of all its elements (Fig. 1 - Dieci hoard). The exergue is empty. In 
this case the obverse die of a Dyrrhachian drachm was used, minted by Evvovg - 
Aauayeos8 or the ones minted by Evvovs - Mevexxa*, which are the only pieces 
having the same symbols in the same place. The reverse is normal: arch sided 
square filled with 12 ‘sticks’ (possibly stylized clubs) and the legend containing the 
ethnic of Apollonia and the name of the Prytanis, Osoqulov. This name is present 
only in Apollonia on the drachms issued by Аудогоу - ӨғофгЛоо 1°. 

The other drachm has the name of the magistrate ®iAwtac on the obverse, and a 
club before a cow as a symbol (Fig. 2 - Dieci hoard). The letter w is slightly doubled 
owing to the incorrect impression. This die was also used to strike a plated drachm 
of the Oidwtac - Zœnvoov type also found in the Dieci hoard. The aspect of the 


4. A. Maier, Numismatische Zeitschrift, 1, 1908, no. 31-34. 
5. H. Ceka, op.cit., no.2 (after Münsterberg), 88, 92, 98, 103. 

6. Al. Săşianu, Ancient coinage in western and north-western Romania, Oradea, 1980, 111-119. 
7. Biróné Sey Katalin - Goldman György, Archaeologiai Értesitö, 1978/2, 229/144. 

8. Maier, no. 166. 

9. Maier, no. 297. 

0 


10. Maier, no. 47. 
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symbol is totally true to the original. The whole representation of the reverse is 
shifted to the left so that we can only discern the ethnic AJJOA following the first 
letters rather erased of the Nıxo name which we complete to read Nixo|tedeoc !!: The 
square, rather curiously, has straight sides, thus respecting the form previous to the 
year 200 B.C., when the Apollonian and Dyrrhachian drachms had straight sided 
squares. 

The third drachm presents an Apollonian obverse patronized by the name of the 
magistrate T'eAecaoyoc. The cow is facing left; there is a grape cluster in the 
exergue. Such a type of obverse is not known to Maier, but the name of the magis- 
trate is to be found on the Apollonian list 2. (Fig. 3) The name of KAeavogoc from 
the reverse is to be found on the Dyrrhachian list !? combined with two magistrates, 
®idwtac and Adeéavdgoc using only a torch as a symbol1*. In the legend of the 
reverse the name of the town is clearly stamped, but some of the letters of the name 
are struck very weakly giving the impression of a compromised legend. This is due 
to an error in the making of the die. 

The fourth drachm from the Doboz coin hoard " is in a similar situation which is 
of an Apollonian - Dyrrhachian type having an obverse undoubtedly realized by the 
Кай тр - Aynvos type stamp 1f. The Dyrrhachian reverse has an inverted legend 
including the name Auvvra. In this case, the technical error is striking. The mint 
master, instead of engraving a die having the letters of the legend inverted from 
right to left, cut the correct spelling in the die which by minting gave an inverted 
legend. (Fig.4) This is not an isolated case. Maier signals four such drachms for 
Dyrrhachium 17, 

Among the drachms minted in Dyrrhachium there are a few pieces 18 which pre- 
sent deviations from the general rule of combining the symbols on the obverse with 
the name on the reverse. These are not hybrid types, but possibly hybrid variants of 
the general type. They might also be unknown variants of the Dyrrhachian type. 
The Panade coin hoard (Romania) offers a few examples in this respect 1°: 

1) one drachm bearing the name of the magistrate Mevioxoc and the raven as a 
symbol on the obverse, and the name Dilwta on the reverse. Mevioxoc with raven is 
associated only with the name of the Prytanis Avoyvovov on Maier's list 2°. Usually 


11.. Maier, no. 77. 

12. Maier, nos.37 and 51. 

13. Maier, nos. 257-258. 

14. Ibidem. 

15: Bironé Sey Katalin - Goldman György, Archaeologiai Ertesitö, 1978/2, 229/144. 
16. Maier, no. 11. 

17. Maier, no. 137, 143, 180, 190. 

18. B. Mitrea, Apulum, IX, 1971, 180-181. 

19. Ibidem. 

20. Maier, no. 201. 
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the combination of the magistrate Mevioxoc and the Prytanis BıAwra is marked by 
totally different symbols, torch and hound running in the exergue ?!. 

2) One drachm bearing the name of the magistrate Zevwy and spread-winged 
eagle on the obverse, and the name ®iAdva on the reverse 22. This type of obverse is 
associated only with the name //voßa. The fact that the Panade hoard also includes 
Zevov - Ilvofa type convinces me that the drachm bearing the name Ееуо» - ФИЛа 
is really a Dyrrhachian hybrid variant. All the more so as the group of Zevwy - 
ФдАа drachms is well-known as bearing totally different symbols: the caps of the 
Dioskuroi, torch and club 23 or sometimes cornear instead of club *4. The spread- 
winged eagle is only linked to the name //voba. 

Issuing the hybrid drachms can be attributed to the mints of the two Adriatic 
towns. To what degree they are the result of an official issue is hard to assert, 
though the presence of both hybrid types makes us think of an official solution. 
Thus we think that the hybrids could, for instance, be occasional common issues of 
the two towns, or of a Dyrrhachian magistrate with an Apollonian Prytanis or the 
other way round. But for such supposition to become sound evidence, the hybrid 
type should be better represented within the discoveries of drachms. 

We find more credible the hypothesis that the issue of hybrids can be explained by 
an unchecked movement of the dies between the mints of the two towns. The fact 
that they sometimes escaped detection could be verified in the case of Illyrian 
imitation which used original dies for the obverse and their own barbarized dies for 
the reverse. 

Chronologically, the hybrids cannot be dated positively. Considering Ceka’s chro- 
nological system ?? which is based on the frequency of symbols, we should include 
them in the third and fourth period, respectively between the years 200 and 37 B.C., 
which is totally inconclusive. But if we follow some essential elements of the Dieci 
hoard, and then compare with. elements of the Doboz hoard, we may offer a more 
restricted chronology for the hybrids: 

1) Most Dyrrhachian drachms have symbols in exergue. This place is still used 
extensively for placing symbols in the case of Apollonian drachms as well. This is a 
first argument to help in defining the chronology of all drachms of the Dieci coin 
hoard in the second century B.C. After the year 100 B.C. Apollonia renounced 
symbols, using sometimes monograms only. 

2) The Dieci hoard contains some Apollonian drachms that still have some traits 
of the old issues before the year 200 B.C. : cow facing right, straight-sided square. It 


21. Maier, no. 396. 

22. B. Mitrea, Apulum, IX, 1971, 180-181. 

23. Maier, no. 376. 

24. This variant was signalled by professor Bucur Mitrea in the Pánade coin hoard. Possibly it is a 
variant of the type Zevwv - Didhia 

25. H. Ceka, op. cit., 94-97. 
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is well-known that the shift in the position of the cow and in the form of the square 
occurred only after the agreement between the two towns in the year 200 B.C. 26. 
These include some Dyrrhachian drachms without symbols, dated early between 
250 and 200 B.C.. 

3) None of the names of the magistrates registered in the Dieci coin hoard is 
represented in the late hoards which contain monogrammed Apollonian drachms 
and Homan republican denarii. The Doboz hoard has such a structure. 

Consequently we can state that the three Dieci drachms may be dated back to the 
second century B.C., possibly around the middle of the century. The other two 
hybrids, the one mentioned by Münsterberg and the one from Doboz, may be dated 
after the year 100 B.C., but not later than the year 70 B.C. on the evidence of the 
Republican denarii which do not go beyond that year. The Münsterberg drachm is 
included in this period because AvroßovAov is an Apollonian name which appears 
exclusively in the late coin hoards. 


II. Unknown Dyrrhachian types. 


There are 3 drachms from Dieci which improve Ceka’s list made in 1972: two 
struck at Dyrrhachium and one at Apollonia. 

The first Dyrrhachium drachm (Fig. 5) issued by the magistrate Evtvyoc and the 
Prytanis Hivodwoov may be included in Ceka’s list immediately after number 89. In 
the obverse exergue there is a bird which is the symbol of the Prytanis from the 
reverse. This name is known to Maier?’, but in combination with the magistrate 
Keodov having the same bird in the exergue, identified by Maier as a locustella. 

The second Dyrrhachium drachm (Fig. 6) was minted by Kovwv - Aoıornovog and 
can be included among the Kouwy - Aewoxdeog and Kovwy - Dilinnov types (that is 
between Ceka numbers 262-263). There are two symbols here: Juno’s head with 
sceptre above the name and owl in exergue. Maier knows the name Aoıornovos 
associated with eight magistrates out of which the nearest to our drachm is Evvovs 
above which we see Juno with sceptre 2. The owl in the exergue is somewhat 
surprising as it has not been asserted here so far. The association of Juno's head 
with the owl is not common either as the owl is a symbol which seconds Helios's 
head in all cases, being always placed before the cow ?9. 

The next drachm was struck in Apollonia by Еувшдас - Аопототос (Fig. 7). 
Eyeuidas is an unknown name and Apuotwvos is registered twice by Maier with 


26. H. Ceka, op. cit., 95 (note no. 147). 
27. Maier, no. 222. 

28. Maier, no. 126. 

29. Maier, nos. 115, 215. 
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symbols 89, but is not related to the drachm being presented now as the latter was 
issued before the year 200 B.C., with no symbols, with cow facing right and straight 
sided square. 

There is another piece to be mentioned, also struck in Apollonia but in a late 
period. It was found in the Drägesti #1 hoard (Romania) and it is of a Nixavdgos - 
Avonvos type, with symbol or monogram. In Ceka's list it can be inserted between 
number 84 — Nixavdoos - Aovotwvog — and 85 — Nixaciwwy - Adxwvoc. 


III. A new interpretion of the reverse square. 


There are seven theories concerning this representation ?? : 
1. the square represents Alkinoos's garden from Scheria identified with Corcyra — 
Beger and Eckhel. 


2. it is a simple accidental convergence of lines — Boeckh and Miller. 
3. it is the plan of the place for animal sacrifice — Borrell. 

4 floral type (Horal eult) — Percy Gardner. 

9. decorative scheme — MacDonald. 

6. stellate type stars of the Dioscuroi — Colin M. Kraay. 

ІІ ншсавз Golden Gale —= K. F. Kitchell $2. (Fig. 8) 


Eckhel's theory is the most widely accepted even nowadays. 

All seven theories omit an important detail, which could be decisive in interpre- 
ting the square. The Apollonian and Dyrrhachian drachms had as a model Corcyra's 
coins struck from the early 5th century B.C. representing the cow suckling calf and 
the square with 12 'sticks'. But we must emphasize the fact that in the archaic 
period the representation of the square on the silver staters struck between the sixth 
century and 450 B.C. is somewhat different ?*. Firstly, it is an incuse square divided 
into two, having a symbol placed between 'sticks' on either side : a shield and a small 
square with a point in the centre. (Fig. 9). The Corcyreans omitted these symbols in 
the subsequent coin series. There is no explanation for this omission. 

The aspect of the square with these symbols is not to be interpreted as floral in our 
opinion. The 12 obliquely disposed 'sticks' represent stylized forms of sceptres or 
clubs. This can be easily proved using the reverse of a drachm having a club inside 
the square beside the other 'sticks'. It is not accidental that on the silver staters 
issued after 450 B.C., the preferred symbol on the obverse was the club which 
appears later on the Dyrrhachium drachms. 


30. Maier, no. 22, 24. 

91. Al. Säsianu, op. cit., 123/54. 

92. seek. F. Kitchell, Antipolis, 1, 1975, 123. 
oo 5 E. Kitehell, Antipolis, 1, 1975, 125-126. 
34. Shpresa Gjongecaj, Iliria, 1, 1984, 175/1. 
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Б. GCG HEPWORTH 
Epaminondas” coinage 


(PLATE 9) 


This article attempts to resolve the disputed attribution of certain coins to the 
Theban statesman and general Epaminondas. It is based on a detailed study of 
fourth century B.C. Boiotian coinage which will be published elsewhere. 

The principal Boiotian coin series of this period is of silver staters (didrachms) 
with the traditional obverse of a Boiotian shield (Pl. 3, 8), and reverse of a semi- 
fluted bronze amphora with an abbreviated personal name denoting the individual 
responsible for minting that issue (Pl. 3, 1-5, 8-12). Forty-five separate “magi- 
strate" stater issues can be identified. Related issues in small silver (mainly obols 
Pl. 3,6) and bronze also have abbreviated names: most repeat or slightly vary 
names found on the staters, but four names found only on the bronze bring the total 
number of known issues to 49. 

The coins traditionally assigned to Epaminondas have five different reverse types. 
(Pl. 2, 1-5). Die link analysis shows that they all form part of the same issue. The 
five types combine three spelling, three symbol, and one typographical variations. 
Epaminondas is abbreviated either as ETTAM (PI. 3, 1), ETTAMI (PI. 3,3 and 5), or 
with the distinctively Boiotian doubled consonant ETIITA (PI. 3, 2 and 4). The symbol 
variations are a rose (PI. 3, 3 and 5), a miniature Boiotian shield echoing the obverse 
type (PI. 3, 4), and no symbol (Pl. 3, 1 and 2). The previously unpublished typogra- 
phical variation has an tota below the mu (PI. 3, 5) instead of alongside it (РІ. 1, 3). 
There is no bronze Epaminondas issue, but some silver obols with an obverse of 
Boiotian shield and club, and a reverse depicting the head of Herakles with the 
abbreviation E-M (Pl. 4, 6) are probably contemporary with the staters. 

Head ! attributed the magistrate series to the period 379-338 B.C. and the similar 
BO-IQ series of staters (Pl. 3,7) to 338-315 B.C., with the majority of the latter 
struck after the destruction of Thebes in 335 B.C. (notwithstanding that some types 
have archaic features such as a retrograde beta alongside the Ionic omega). Head 


1. ‘On the Chronological Sequence of the Coins of Boiotia’, NC 1981, 240. 
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rejected the automatic association of the abbreviations with known historical figu- 
res. However he accepted that the ETIMA/ETIAM(I) issue should be attributed to 
Epaminondas of Leuctra. 

Later scholarship? has cast doubt even on the attribution to Epaminondas and 
postulated instead that the coins were minted under the supervision of minor offi- 
cials, some of whom happened to be namesakes of Boiotian statesmen. The argu- 
ment turns on the dating of a large hoard, discovered in 1914 at the village of Myron 
near Karditsa in Thessaly?. Its contents included at least 525 Boiotian magistrate 
staters and 77 BO-IQ staters, together with almost 1000 earlier coins. The whole of 
the BO-IQ issue was represented, but only twenty of the forty-five magistrates. 
The size and wear of the Boiotian staters in the Myron hoard make it virtually 
certain that the hoard was completed half way through the magistrate issue, and 
before the EMMTA/ETTAM(l) issue which was amongst the twenty five names not repre- 
sented in the hoard. This conclusion is supported by the die-link study and by the 
fact that the magistrate sequence in Myron ends abruptly halfway through one issue 
— KAIQ(N). This magistrate has three die-linked spelling variants: KA-IQ (PI. 3, 
12), KAI-ON and KA-IQN. However only one variant, KA-IQ, appears in Myron. As 
there are nineteen examples of KA-IQ in Myron, mostly in unworn condition, and the 
two missing variants are not scarce in other hoards, it seems certain that KA-IQ is 
the latest of the issues present in Myron. 

The presence of the entire BO-IQ issue in Myron led Lilika Kiosseoglou-Valaes 4 to 
reject Head’s chronology for this issue, and date it instead to 378-371 B.C.. It is 
indeed clear, both from Myron and for stylistic reasons, that its date should now be 
raised to the first half of the fourth century B.C. However it is by no means certain 
that the BO-IQ issue must entirely pre-date the magistrates some overlap is 
possible. Kiosseoglou-Valaes' absolute date of 378-371 B.C. for the BO-IQ issue is 
arbitrary, and led to a second assumption on which the rejection of the attribution 
of the silver staters to the historical Epaminondas seems to have been based : that 
Myron must have been deposited in about 350 B.C. ? This dating is otherwise unsup- 
ported and appears to be an approximation based on the assumption that the magis- 
trate issues did not start until the BO-IQ staters were completed in 371 B.C. and 
that the twenty names present in the hoard are consecutive annual issues. Both 
assumptions should be tested against the numismatic and historical evidence. 





2. Eg. British Museum, Guide to the Principal Coins of the Greeks (Londen, 1959), 95; C. M. Kraay, 
Greek Coins and History (London, 1959), 3; idem, Archaic and Classical Greek Coins (London, 
1976), 113-14. 

3. I. N. Svoronos, Onoavoos Nowoudrwv Ex tod Xweiodt Каодітотс̧, Arch. Deltion, 2 (1916), 
273-335 (IGCH 62). 

4. L. Kiosseoglou (-Valaes), NC 1955, Proceedings xvi. (but dates misprinted as 478 and 471 BC.) 

5. In IGCH Kraay suggests a date of c. 350 B.C. 
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The present author has undertaken a detailed die link study of the magistrate 
issues. This provides a relative chronology for forty-one of the forty-five magistra- 
tes, including the ETITTA/ETTAM(I) issue. The issues fall into four main groups. Within 
each group, issues under different magistrates share some common obverse (shield) 
dies. Comparison of the relative wear of these shield dies invariably reveals that the 
magistrate issues are consecutive — and not parallel — within each group. Analysis 
of the composition of the larger hoards, and comparisons of style, script and the 
axial relationship of dies reveal the relative chronology of the four groups, and also 
allow four “singleton” (unlinked) issues to be fitted into the sequence. The evidence 
points clearly towards successive issues, each struck under the supervision of a single 
official appointed to control the mint for a fixed term, and whose name appears on 
the coins issued during his term of office. There were several breaks in the series, 
and four of the magistrates coining bronze issues had no silver counterparts. On 
balance, the strict sequence and the total number of issues suggest that the normal 
term of office was annual ê. 

The ETMA/ETIAM(|) issue uses $ reverse and 14 obverse dies. One obverse die is 
shared with the previous magistrate (KA-Bl), while five others used initially with 
ETITIA/ETTAM(I) reverses provide links to the next four magistrates (OEOT, AIOK, 
AT AA and KAA(A)I). The ETITTA/ETTAM(I) issue is the twenty-third in the series, and 
the third after the deposition of the Myron hoard. There are twenty later issues at 
least, and perhaps as many as twenty four if the bronze issues without silver coun- 
terparts belong to the later period (which seems likely for other reasons). If the 
series starts in 379 B.C. (Head) or 371 B.C. (Kiosseoglou-Valaes), and we assume 
consecutive annual issues, then the ETITTA/ETTAM(I) issue would have to be dated to 
c. 396 or 348 B.C., which would rule out any association with the historical Epami- 
nondas, who was killed at Mantineia in 362 B.C. However, there are good argu- 
ments to suggest that the magistrate series actually began before 379 B.C., while the 
Epaminondas issue itself has unusual features which support the traditional attribu- 
tion. 

Head and other early scholars suggested a starting date of 379 B.C. principally on 
historical grounds because the Boiotian Confederacy was restored in that year 
(under Theban hegemony) after the ejection of the Spartan garrison and the execu- 
tion of the pro-Spartan faction in Thebes. However, the first die-linked group in the 
magistrate series has examples of retrograde script and transitional spelling between 
epichoric and Ionic which suggest a date closer to the beginning of the 4th century 
B.C., when the same process can be detected in Boiotian inscriptions. Roesch and 
Taillardat * drew attention to the use of epichoric script on some of the issues, and 


6. Unless the issue was posthumous which seems inherently unlikely. 
7. L'Inventaire Sacré de Thespies. L'Alphabet Attique en Béotie', Revue de Philologie, 40 (1966), 
70-87. 
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suggested on epigraphical grounds that the magistrate series began well before 
379 B.C. The die link study supports an early starting date, but not their view that 
there was a swift, politically-inspired change to Ionic script. They suggested that 
Ionic was introduced in Boiotia in 395/4 B.C. at the period of the alliance with 
Athens at the outset of the Corinthian War, largely because of an inscription from 
Thespiai with two lists of war dead - one in epichoric and one in Ionic - which they 
dated to the battles of Haliartos (395 B.C.) and Nemea (394 B.C.). However, the die 
link study of the magistrate staters shows that the introduction of Ionic script, at 
least on the coinage, was much less clear-cut : the first issue — AIQ (PI. 3, 8) — uses 
the Ionic omega, whereas the fourth — EY/XE — and sixth — AAMO/Q — show 
both epichoric and Ionic variants. It is clear that there was a transitional period 
when both the old and new scripts were used to abbreviate the name of the same 
official within one issue. Thus Roesch and Taillardat’s hypothesis that the date of 
395/4 BC separates “epichoric” and “Tonic” issues should be rejected, but a starting 
date before 379 B.C. for the series as a whole seems likely. 8 

Other evidence supports an earlier starting date. There is a break in the obverse 
die-link sequence after the first group of eight issues. Issues from this group have 
features such as thick flans and the use of retrograde script which are found in 
preceding Boiotian series, but are absent from the later magistrate issues. The die 
study also provides a further argument : the two linked issues which conclude the 
first group are FAST (РІ. 3,9) and ANAP(PI. 3, 10). We know from our historical 
sources that two rival groups of nationalist and pro-Spartan politicians were enga- 
ged in a power-struggle in Thebes in the first two decades of the 4th century. The 
Oxyrhynchos Historian ® indicates that a politican called (F)aotiac was one of the 
leaders of the pro-Spartan group, and that another called ’ AvdooxAetdac was one of 
the leading nationalists eventually exiled in 382 B.C. !? and assassinated in Athens 
before 379 B.C. 11. The seventh and eighth magistrate issues with the abbreviations 
FAST and ANAP should surely be assigned to these two rivals, and treated as further 
evidence of the delicate balance in Theban and federal politics which are attested by 
the historical sources ??. The fact that the ANAP issue is the last of the group also 
fits well with the historical evidence * that the Spartans intervened in Thebes in 
382 B.C. to counter the threat to Spartan interests posed by the nationalist group 
led by Ismenias and Androkleidas. It would have been natural for Androkleidas to 


8. H. Beister, Untersuchungen zu der Zeit der thebanischen Hegemonie (Munich, 1970) correctly 
rejects Roesch and Taillardat’s suggestion of an abrupt change to Ionic script, but he still 
endorses Head’s starting date for the series of 379 B.C. 

9. Hell. Oxy. 17.1-2. 

10, Men, Pell. 5.2.51.) Plat. Ре дд, 

11. Plut. Pel. 6.3; Moralia 596 B. cf. also Lysias, Fragmenta, 24. 
12. Xen. Hell. 5.2.25; cf. also Lysias (Ervandros 16.23). 

18. Xen. Hell. 5.2.25 £5. Blut Eel 5. 
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have held a leading office in (or shortly before) 382 B.C., and the break in the die 
sequence before the next group of issues might then fall in the period of Spartan 
occupation of the Cadmeia between 382 and 379 B.C. When issues resume, the third 
magistrate in the group (11th in the total sequence) carries the abbreviation XAPO 
(or YARO — PI. 3, 11), which should be attributed to Charon, the leader of the 
successful nationalist insurrection in Thebes in 379 B.C., and a leading politician 
and military leader in the years which followed 14, 

Once we accept that the first eight magistrate issues probably belong to the period 
before circa 382 B.C. (with the assassination of Androkleidas as a terminus ante 
quem), the ETITTA/ETTAM(l) issue can be dated more convincingly. Assuming annual 
issues after the liberation of Thebes in 379 B.C. (which seems particularly likely 
during a period when the Boiotians were involved in virtually continuous military 
activity) Ње ЕППА/ЕПАМ(І) іѕѕие 15 the fifteenth, and would therefore be dated 
around 364 B.C. — two years before Epaminondas’ death, and at about the time of 
his naval campaign in the Aegean. The fact that a bronze counterpart (AYKINQ) of 
a stater issue (AYKI), which the die analysis suggests is about thirteen years later 
than the Epaminondas coins, was found at Olynthos — giving it a probable ferminus 
ante quem of 348 B.C. — also makes it unlikely that the Epaminondas issue is later 
шап 362 В.С.15 

Finally we should consider the symbols of the rose (Pl. 3, 3, 5) and the Boiotian 
shield (Pl. 4, 4) which make the ETIMA/ETIAM(I) issue particularly distinctive. Neither 
symbol is found on any other reverses in the stater series. The shield may be a mark 
of recognition of the role which Epaminondas played in taking Boiotia to the lea- 
dership of Greece. This would suggest a date for the issue after Leuctra in 371 B.C., 
which established Epaminondas’ reputation, and perhaps also after the interrup- 
tions to his career caused by his second trial and brief disqualification from office in 
369-368 B.C.18. The rose may in turn be connected with Epaminondas’ naval expe- 
dition. In 365 (ог 364) В.С. 1° he organised the construction of a Boiotian fleet and, 
in his subsequent campaign in the Aegean, detached Rhodes and several other states 
from the Athenian alliance. Although the death of Pelopidas in July 364 B.C., and 
the resumption of warfare in the Peloponnese, prevented Thebes from following up 
Epaminondas’ success in the Aegean, it was nevertheless an outstanding triumph for 
a state which had never previously been a important naval power, and sealed Epa- 


14. For Charon see eg Xen. Hell. 5.4.3; Plut. Pelopidas and De Genio Socratis, passim. 
15. Space precludes citation or discussion of the evidence from Olynthos, but a terminus ante quem 
- of 348 B.C. for the three bronze magistrate specimens found there seems reasonable, Pace A. R. 

Bellinger, ‘Notes on Coins from Olynthos’, in Studies Presented to David M. Robinson, St. 
Louis, 1953, vol. 2, 180-6. 

16. See G. L. Cawkwell, 'Epaminondas and Thebes’, CQ 22 (1972), 254-278, App. I, for references 
to Epaminondas' trials. 

17. See Cawkwell. loc. cit., 272 n.1 for the dating of the naval expedition. 
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minondas' reputation as an outstanding military and political figure. The use of the 
unique rose symbol could be a punning reference to Epaminondas' major achieve- 
ment in establishing an alliance with Rhodes. The fact that an open rose is depicted 
(rather than the closed flower of contemporary Rhodian issues) detracts only 
slightly from this hypothesis which was first put forward by Sir Edward Robin- 
son $. The internal chronology of the ETITTA/ETTAM(I) issue revealed by the die-links 
is consistent with this hypothesis, since it shows that the use of the rose was a 
deliberate change from earlier types which had used the shield, or had no symbol. 
On one type (PI. 3, 3) the die was partially re-engraved : the introvert and slightly 
ambiguous ETTITA — with its' Boiotian double pi — was transformed to a type which 
hinted at an Aegean role, and clearly named the leading general of the age. The coin 
seems almost to symbolise the flowering of Thebes. 


All the specimens illustrated on Plate 3 are from the BCD collection except nos. 3 
(BN 418, Paris) and 6 (BM, Spink 100). 


18. See Kraay ACGC, 114, n. 1. 


ANNE GEISER 


Le trésor de monnaies classiques trouvé 
en 1981 sur l’agora d’Eretrie ! 


(PLATE 4) 


Depuis 1980, les fouilleurs suisses exploraient les vestiges du portique situé à l’est 
de l'agora d'Érétrie ?. 

Dans un premier temps, la fouille mit au jour une stoa du rv* siécle à deux nels 
comprenant une série de piéces. Au-dessous des fondations de l'édifice, les fouilleurs 
ont excavé une construction plus ancienne, remontant à l'époque archaique. Celle-ci 
semble avoir connu plusieurs remaniements et, une reconstruction sur ses fondations 
dans les cours du v° siècle 3. La stoa archaîque comprenait elle aussi une série de 
pièces toujours en usage vers 400 av. J.-C. 

C’est dans l’angle sud-est de l’une de ces pièces que fut découverte à l’occasion du 
nettoyage des murs la cruche qui contenait le trésor monétaire 4. 

Les fouilles menées à Érétrie durant les dernières décennies ont livré une dizaine 
de trésors monétaires archaïques, classiques et hellénistiques. Trois d’entre eux au 
moins, y compris le trésor qui nous occupe ici, sont composés de monnaies athénien- 
nes classiques 5. 


1. Ce trésor a déja fait l'objet d'une présentation sommaire: A. Geiser, Un trésor de monnaies 
d'argent, dans Érétrie, une cité de la Gréce antique, Histoire et archéologie, Les Dossiers 94, mai 
1985, 43-49. 

2. La présence suisse à Érétrie remonte à 1964, année où le Conseil archéologique grec invita les 
Universités suisses à participer à l'exploration et au sauvetage des ruines d'Érétrie. Je remercie 
le Directeur de l'École suisse d'archéologie en Gréce, Pierre Ducrey de son appui. 

3. Mes remerciement vont à Clemens Krause et à Andréas Tuor, qui ont mis le trésor au jour et 
m'ont autorisée à l'étudier et le publier. 

4. Dés sa découverte, conformément aux lois en vigeur en Gréce, le trésor fut transporté à Athè- 
nes, au Musée national, pour y être restauré et conservé. C’est au Cabinet de Numismatique 
d'Athènes que nous avons pu l'examiner. Nos remerciements vont à Madame Mando Oekono- 
midou, directrice, et Madame Marina Likiardiopoulou, restauratrice d'art, pour leur précieuse 
collaboration. 

9. Les deux autres trésors de monnaies classiques récemment découverts à Érétrie sont également 
déposés au Cabinet des médailles du Musée national d'Athènes. Le premier a été découvert en 
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Le vase qui contenait le trésor de 1981 est constitué d'une argile rose assez fine 
recouverte d'une vernis noir. Il est sans doute d'origine attique et remonte au v' 
siècle av. J.-C. Le trésor lui-même totalise 140 monnaies d'argent, dont deux tétra- 
drachmes d'Érétrie pour 138 monnaies athéniennes. 

Les deux tétradrachmes d'Érétrie sont du méme type et représentent : 

Au droit — la vache debout à droite, détournant la téte à gauche pour se gratter les 
naseaux avec son sabot. Sur son dos se tient l'hirondelle à droite. 
Au revers — dans un carré creux figure le poulpe stylisé à 8 tentacules recroquevil- 
lées ; les 2 premiéres s'ouvrent sur E placé parallèlement à la bordure 
du earré creux e. 

La plus grande partie du trésor réunit 138 monnaies athéniennes dont 32 drach- 

mes, 3 didrachmes et 109 tétradrachmes figurant : 

Au droit — Athéna, la téte casquée à droite. 

Au revers — la chouette à droite avec le rameau d'olivier à sa gauche et la légende 
AOE a sa droite’. 

Après leur comparaison systématique, les monnaies du trésor ne présentent aucun 
coin de droit ou de revers identique. 

Toutefois, il est possible d'établir la chronologie relative précise des émissions du 
trésor antérieures ou contemporaines au groupe V établi par Ch. Starr dans son 
classement 8. 

Les monnaies athéniennes les plus anciennes du trésor d'Érétrie sont 3 didrachmes 
que l'on peut rapprocher de la fin du groupe II situé vers 460 par Ch. Starr?. La 
tétradrachme no. 129 peut étre aisément placée dans son groupe IV !?. Au groupe V, 
on peut associer З tétradrachmes et 1 drachme du trésor d'Érétrie !!. 

99 tétradrachmes et 31 drachmes athéniennes, soit le 93 % du trésor d’Érétrie ont 
été frappées aprés le groupe V. L'étude de la séquence de ces émissions, trés abon- 


1973 par A. Andriomenou et porte le no. d'inventaire 196. Nos remerciements vont à A. 
Andriomenou et M. Amandry pour nous avoir confié l'étude de ce trésor. Le second a été mis 
au jour en 1982 par P. Thémélis. 

6. Érétrie 1981, nos. 49 et 131: Planche, fig. 1, no. 131. Pour situer l'émission de ces deux 
tétradrachmes, aucune étude systématique du monnayage classique d'Érétrie n'est encore 
parue. On trouvera les autres exemplaires de cette émission dans les collections : SNG Lockett, 
vol. III, Part III, Macedonia-Aegina, no. 1791; SNG Spencer-Churchill, no. 143; G. MacDo- 
nald, Catalogue of Greek coins in the Hunterian Collection, University of Glasgow, vol. IT, 47, no. 
3 et pl. XXXIII, 9; dans le trésor de Massyaf : C. Kraay, P. R. S. Moorey, RN 1968, 211, no. 7 
et pl. XXIV. 

7. Ch. Starr, Athenian Coinage, 480-449 B. C. (Oxford, 1970). Planche 4, 2-10. 

8. Starr, op. cit., 20-63. Séquences des émissions athéniennes du trésor d'Érétrie antérieures ou 
contemporaines au groupe V: voir planche 4, nos 2-8. 

9. Érétrie 1981, nos. 118-120: planche 4, 2, no. 119, et 3, no. 120; Starr, op. cit., 38-42. 

10. Érétrie 1981: planche 4, 4; Starr, op. cit., 48-54, no. 120, méme coin de droit ? 
11. Érétrie 1981, tétradrachmes nos. 65, 84, 43, et drachme no. 90 : planche 4, 5, no. 65; 7, no. 84 et 
8 no. 90; Starr, op. cit., 54-63. 
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dantes, est à entreprendre. Néanmoins, Ch. Starr, présente à la fin de son ouvrage 
leurs distinctions typologiques essentielles 12. 

La comparaison avec d'autres trésors de composition proche permet de proposer 
une date approximative pour les émissions des monnaies athéniennes et érétriennes 
du trésor de 1981. 

Deux trésors moyen-orientaux ont particulièrement retenu notre attention. Le 
premier a été trouvé vers 1960 en Cilicie, au sud de l'Asie Mineure 3, et le second, en 
1961 à Massyaf en Syrie **. 

Le trésor de Cilicie contenait au moins 6 tétradrachmes d'Athénes déposées au 
Cabinet des médailles de Paris. L'une de celles-ci est issue du méme coin de droit 
que la monnaie no. 65 du trésor d'Érétrie 1. Cette monnaie, dont l'émission se situe 
dans le groupe V, constitue vraisemblablement la monnaie la plus ancienne du trésor 
de Cilicie. Quatre tétradrachmes du trésor de Cilicie sont contemporaines aux types 
du trésor d'Érétrie dont l'émission est de peu postérieure au groupe V. Le reste des 
monnaies athéniennes est un peu plus tardif. Les monnaies les plus récentes du 
trésor de Cilicie, 1 statére de Tyr et 3 doubles shekel de Sidon, permettent de faire 
remonter son enfouissement aux environs de 400 av. J.-C. 16. 

Le trésor de Massyaf contenait 100 monnaies d'argent dont 35 monnaies athénien- 
nes en majorité contemporaines ou postérieures au groupe V“. Un fragment de 
tétradrachme d’Érétrie aux mêmes types, et par conséquent de la même séquence 
d'émission que ceux du trésor de 1981, figure à Massyaf !5. 

Par comparaison avec plusieurs autres trésors, C. Kraay fait remonter l'enfouisse- 
ment de Massyaf aux environs de 425/415 av. J.-C. et place l'émission des tétra- 
drachmes d'Athénes les plus récentes de ce trésor aux environs de 430/425 av. 
Ј.-С.19. Ог, Іе 93 % du trésor d'Érétrie est composé de monnaies athéniennes qui 
correspondent aux types du trésor de Massyaf. 

Un récent syposium tenu à Oxford a démontré que la datation d'émission des 
derniers groupes de Ch. Starr doit encore ètre abaissée 29. Sans doute faudra-t-il 


12. Planche, 4, 9, tétradrachme no. 52; 10, drachme no. 94; Starr, op. cit., 64-75. : Séquence des 
émissions athéniennes du trésor d’Erétrie postérieures au groupe V. 

13. IGCH, 1256 et J.Diebolt, H. Nicolet-Pierre, RSN 56, 1977, pl. 25: et 26; nos. 1, 5,8; 9, 15. 16: 
17; 18 et 19, 

14. IGCH, 1483 et Kraay, Moorey, op. cit., 210-235. Nos remerciementsäM. Amandry, Conserva- 
teur au Cabinet des médailles de Paris pour sa précieuse collaboration. 

15. Voir planche 4, 5: Ch. Starr, op. cit., groupe VA, Érétrie no. 65 et planche 4, 6 Cilicie, Diebolt, 
Nicolet-Pierre, op. cit., pl. 26, no. 15. 

16. ‘Diebolt, Nicolet-Pierre, op. cit., pl. 26, nos. 17-19 et IGCH, 1256, pour la datation. 

17. Kraay, Moorey, op. cit., 211-213, nos. 8-42 et pl. XXIV, nos. 8-19, pl. XXV, nos. 20-42. 

18. Kraay, Moorey, op. cit., 211, no. 7 et pl. XXIV, no. 7. 

19. Kraay, Moorey, op. cit., 221. 

20. S. Fried, The Decadrachm hoard: an introduction, dans Coinage and Administration in the 
Athenian and Persian Empires. The Ninth Oxford Symposium on Coinage and Monetary History 
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egalement abaisser la datation des émissions athéniennes postérieures au groupe V 
que l'on trouve en majorité dans le trésor d’Eretrie 2. 

La fourchette des émissions athéniennes du trésor d'Érétrie pourrait par consé- 
quent se situer entre 460 et, au plus tard 425/415 av. J.-C., date de l'enfouissement 
de Massyaf. 

Les 2 monnaies d'Érétrie du trésor de 1981 font probablement partie de l'une des 
derniéres émissions classiques de la cité eubéenne, frappées peu avant 447/446 av. 
J.-C., date de la soumission de l’Eubée à Athènes 2. Le parallélisme de la composi- 
tion des monnaies érétriennes et athéniennes des trésors de 1981 et de Massyaf nous 
fournit peut-étre un élément de réponse à la question de la chronologie relative du 
monnayage d’Eretrie. 

La frappe des dernieres emissions d’Athenes du trésor d'Érétrie, se situerait, on l'a 
vu, au plus tard vers 425/415. 

Il serait par conséquent extrémement séduisant d'associer l'enfouissement du 
trésor de 1981 à la bataille d’Erétrie en 411 av. J.-C. qui entraîna la libération de 
l'Eubée de l'hégémonie athénienne 23, 


Planche 4 
1: Trésor d'Érétrie 1981, tétradrachme d'Érétrie, no. 131. 


Starr, groupe II: 
2: Trésor d'Érétrie 1981, didrachme d’Athènes, no. 119. 
3: Trésor d'Érétrie 1981, didrachme d'Athénes, no. 120. 


Starr, groupe IV: 
4: Trésor d'Érétrie 1981, tétradrachme d'Athénes, no. 129. 


Starr, groupe V: 

5: Trésor d'Érétrie 1981, tétradrachme d’Athénes, no. 65. 

6: Trésor de Cilicie, tétradrachme d'Athénes, J. Diebolt, H. Nicolet-Pierre, RSN 56, 1977, pl. 26, 
no. 15 (Paris, Cabinet des Médailles de la Bibliothéque Nationale). 

7: Trésor d'Érétrie 1981, tétradrachme d'Athénes, no. 84. 

8: Trésor d'Érétrie 1981, drachme d'Athénes, no. 90. 


Starr, émissions postérieures au groupe V: 
9: Trésor d'Érétrie 1981, tétradrachme d’Athénes, no. 52. 
10: Trésor d'Érétrie 1981, drachme d'Athénes, no. 94. 


ed. by I. Carradice (BAR, 343, 1987) 4-6. Voir aussi dans le méme ouvrage les remarques de : 
J. H. Kagan, The Decadrachm Hoard: Chronology and Consequences, 22. 

21. Les types les plus récents des monnaies athéniennes du trésor de 1981 correspondant à ceux du 
trésor de Massyaf pour lesquels C. Kraay proposait la datation de 430/425 ; voir ci-dessus et 
note 19. 

22. Selon la datation et l'interprétation donnée au décret d'Athénes sur le monnayage, on pourra 
faire remonter les dernières émissions d'Érétrie à 499; voir notamment Starr, op. cit., 68. 

23. Un second trésor de composition proche provient de la fouille grecque de l'agora d'Érétrie (voir 
ci-dessus note 5) confirme cette hypothèse. 


JOHN E. HEALY 


The gold staters of Lampsakos : 


a preliminary investigation 


The Greek city of Lampsakos, in the Troad, was founded by Phokaia c. 615 B.C. 
_Its strategic position controlling the eastern entrance to the Hellespont, a good 
harbour and its production of wine, all contributed to the city's economic prospe- 
rity. During the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. Lampsakos issued a white gold coin- 
age and, in the fourth, a flourishing series of gold staters, which were eventually 
replaced by issues struck by Alexander III. 

It is now more than sixty years since Agnes Baldwin published her monographs on 
Lampsakos in which 'no attempt was made to arrange the series ... in chronological 
order !. The present paper is a brief report of research in progress aimed at esta- 
blishing a definitive sequence for the gold staters in the light of new evidence now 
available. 

The white gold staters belong to the period before and after Lampsakos joined the 
Athenian Confederacy in 466 B.C.; the latest issues (recorded in the Athenian Tri- 
bute Lists), are those which carry the letter E. In the fourth century B.C., after the 
Peace of Antalkidas (387 B.C.), Lampsakos, once more under Persian control, began 
the issue of gold staters on the weight standard of the Persian daric: a Boeotian 
inscription refers to 584 gold staters contributed by Byzantion to Thebes for the 
prosecution of the Sacred War (355-1 B.C.). 

The sources of gold exploited by Lampsakos (and Abydos) raise interesting pro- 
blems?. The earliest is likely to have been alluvial as the low, variable gold content 
indicates (40-60 %). Whereas the fineness of fourth century staters suggests an 


1. ANS Monograph 1, The Electrum Coinage of Lampsakos (New York, 1914) and ‘Lampsakos: 
‘ the Gold staters, Silver and Bronze coinages’, AJN LIII part III (New York, 1924). 
The present paper is part of an ongoing study of the white gold and gold staters of Lampsakos 
by Dr. M. J. Price and myself. 
2. See further J. F. Healy, ‘Greek and Roman Gold sources : the literary and scientific evidence’, 
Coloquio internacional mineria y metalurgia en las antiguas civilizaciones mediterraneas y euro- 
peas (Madrid, 1985) (forthcoming). 
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alternative source, possibly the mines recorded by Theophrastus (de Lapidibus, 32) 
and later, by Pliny the Elder (NH XXXVII, 193) in connexion with a gift to 
Alexander III. As a pilot project to determine whether sources of gold can be 
satisfactorily distinguished a limited number of analyses has been undertaken. Den- 
sity measurements ranging from 18.84-19.30 represent an approximate gold content 
of 94-99 %. The composition of the coins was determined by energy dispersive XRF 
and inclusions were identified by elemental surface ‘mapping’ Бу SEM. 


Reference Issue/Date Mint XRF analysis 
Au % Ag % Cu % SG(C) SG(M) a 


1 BMC 85 Persian 
2 BMC 86 Persian — 
3BMC 8 Fifth c. Lampsakos 


4 BMC 23 Fourth c. Lampsakos 
5 ВМС 26 Fourth c. Lampsakos 
6RPK,P77B11 | Alexander Sardes 
7 1871,11-7,25 Alexander Sardes 
8 1985,6-6,28 Alexander Lampsakos 
9 RPK,p77,B28 | Alexander Lampsakos 





SG (C) Calculated SG (M) measured 


Apart from no. 3, a white gold stater of the fifth century B.C., all other examples 
showed a remarkably high degree of fineness, with a minimal percentage of silver 
and copper. Four coins — three struck at Lampsakos (nos. 5, 8 and 9) and one 
Persian (no. 1) — have identifiable PGE inclusions. In nos. 5 and 8 there were Os- 
Ir-Ru alloys. However, whereas the proportions of Os and Ir were similar in the two 
inclusions, the amount of Ru was very much higher in no. 5. The presence of the 
inclusions while not enabling the identification of the products of the different mints 
involved, does pose problems in so far as it is generally accepted that 'the only firm 
conclusions to be drawn from the presence of PGE in gold antiquities is that the 
metal originated from placer deposits’. Their absence, therefore, from no. 3 and 
their disposition between the other examples is puzzling. One further interesting 
fact which emerges from the analyses is the close agreement between the measured 
and calculated figures for SG, with the exception of no. 3, where the fissured struc- 
ture of the coin has trapped low density material (corrosion products and engravers’ 
wax). The slight differences between the figures indicate that the gold content at 
the surface, as determined by XRF is 0.5-1.0 %, higher than the bulk composition 
of the coin; this is due to surface enrichment. It is hoped that further analyses will 
help to resolve some at least of the outstanding anomalies revealed by this investiga- 


tion. 


3. Weare indebted to M. R. Cowell and M.S. Tite of the British Museum Research Laboratory for 
experimental data. RL File no. 5397, 4.6.1986. 
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It is interesting to compare these results with data from Carthaginian gold issues 
struck between c. 390-320 % B.C. Results are few but suggest that the gold content 
was high (95-98 fine) *. 

Hoard evidence? for pre-Alexander gold staters struck at Lampsakos is limited 
and somewhat inconclusive. Two main hoards (2124 and 1220) were known to Bald- 
win: (a) the Avola hoard and (b) the Asia Minor — now known as the Troas — 
hoard. In his interpretation Lóbbecke had conflated two separate hoards of different 
dates, as Jenkins* confirmed, showing that the silver (2169) belonged to the late 
fourth century B.C., or early third. The Avola (gold) hoard contained litrae of 
Syracuse (14), a stater from Amphipolis and Abydos, staters from Lampsakos (14) 
and Persian darics (4). The Troas hoard contained Lampsacene staters (10+) and 
was dated c. 330 B.C. by Baldwin. The hoards present two distinct groups, the one 
early, the other, late. There is, however, a point of overlap in that both contain (1) a 
head of a maenad — Baldwin type 17 — and (2) a helmeted head of Athena — 
Baldwin type 18 —. The proposed date for the Avola hoard, namely c. 360 B.C. is 
far from secure and further appraisal is clearly necessary. Hoards not known to 
Baldwin, or not included in her monograph are: the Prinkipo (1239), containing 
gold staters of Philip II, Pantikapaion and Lampsakos, together with 200-r elec- 
trum staters of Kyzikos; the Demanhur hoard (1654), with gold staters of Philip II, 
Lampsakos, Cyprus, a daric, and a stater of Nakthorehbe — this is possibly part of 
the Garbieh hoard (1656); the Alexandria hoard (1655) with four staters from 
Lampsakos. Other hoards which should be considered include those of Alexander 
III (774, 776 and 800), with burial dates between 320-315 B.C., relevant to the 
chronology of the replacement of the pre-Alexander gold staters at Lampsakos. 

The interpretation of the types has an important bearing on chronology since 
Baldwin's dating depended on a number of identifications which must be reconsider- 
ed in the light of recent research on parallel subjects. What is certain, however, is 
that the type of Herakles strangling two snakes — Baldwin 1 — is the earliest issue ; 
this is confirmed by the archaic treatment of its reverse. The type also faces left, 
unlike all subsequent types. Hitherto this has been used as part of the evidence that 
Lampsakos participated in the maritime alliance coinage inscribed XYN (in spite of 
the lack of the legend on the stater), struck in silver by Rhodes (also without ХУЛ), 
Knidos, Iasos, Ephesos, Samos, Byzantion and Kyzikos. Waddington ” assigned the 
alliance to 394-391 B.C., that is, after Conon’s success at the battle of Knidos. The 


4: G. K. Jenkins and R. B. Lewis, Carthaginian gold and electrum coins (RNS, London, 1963), 9 
and 13977. 

9. Margaret Thompson, O. Merkholm and C. M. Kraay, An Inventory of Greek Coins Hoards.(New 
York, 1973) and M. J. Price, Greek Coin Hoards I-VII (RNS, London, 1975-). 

6. ANS Centennial Publication, ‘A note on Corinthian coins in the West’, 375. 

4. JUN 4609) 229 1. 
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latest of many re-examinations of the problems connected with these issues 8 lists 
previous attempts at dating and argues for 405 B.C., claiming that the Herakliskos 
drakonopnigon type is a direct reference to Lysander. Karwiese adds that: "the 
smooth convertibility of the Lampsacene gold (8.435 gms) is apparently the last 
proof that Lampsakos was a member of the symmachy. The missing legend is not 
necessarily a contradiction ; it could express a certain resentment. There is, how- 
ever, the fact that the Lampsacene gold staters of the fourth century are of the same 
weight, so that the Herakliskos coins of this city could be of a later date as well, but 
would such a repetition not clearly point to a ZYN original? " These arguments are 
not convincing, since Kyzikos and Lampsakos used the Herakles type (the former in 
electrum issues) without the inscription SYN, but, like all the other cities (with the 
special exception of Rhodes), added the legend when striking silver as a part of the 
alliance coinage. In addition the reverses are set in a round incuse, while those at 
Lampsakos are in a square incuse. 

The convertibility of Lampsacene gold depends on a gold-silver ratio of 1: 13'/3. 
Furthermore the political situation, after Lysander's harsh treatment of Lampsa- 
kos °, is not likely to have encouraged participation and, unless there is a gap in this 
otherwise compact series, the span of operation of the mint would be too long. It is, 
therefore, unlikely that the dating of the staters should be linked to the chequered 
fortunes of the maritime alliance. Iconographically, however, the type of Herakles 
is similar to Karwiese Type IA, but, as he implies, it is 'almost a genre picture 
already at the end of the Peloponnesian war’ 1°. It is, in fact, part of the vast 
common stock of subjects taken from mythology and religion by Greek artists and 
engravers. This view is more than confirmed by the wide range of types in use at 
Kyzikos. A probable date for the introduction of the gold staters would appear to 
be in the aftermath of the Peace of Antalcidas (387 B.C.) when the issue of coins on 
the same metrological standard as the Persian daric would seem to have more in 
accord with the political situation. 

The type of Helle riding on a ram — Baldwin type 2 — is also employed by the 
neighbouring mint of Abydos in the early part of the fourth century B.C. 

The identification of the satrap's head — Baldwin 21. — as that of Orontas, had 
been the basis of the dating of the Avola hoard. The attribution of this type, 
however, depended mainly on its association with the silver and bronze issues with 
the same type — inscribed OPONTA — struck by Orontas at Adramyteum and 
Cisthene. One of Troxell's main arguments against this identification is the asser- 


8. S. Karwiese, ‘Lysander as Herakliskos Drakonopnigon', NC 1980, 1-27. Cf. also G. Cawkwell, 
‘A note on the Herakles coinage alliance’, NC 1956, 69 f. 

9. Xenophon, Hellenica I, 1, 1824. 

10. Op; ib, m: GI 
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tion that a satrap in revolt would not issue coins with a type wearing a tiara ”. 
Indeed its absence was a sign of revolt. Perhaps fortunately, for the many chronolo- 
gies which have relied on the dating of the Avola hoard, the head may now be 
identified, with some certainty, with Artabazos — a type issued while he was still 
loyal to the King in 362 B.C. Less interestingly one might attribute it to an un- 
known, but loyal satrap! 

A helmeted head of Athena, in three-quarters view — Baldwin 20 — has a close 
parallel at Mytilene, which Bodenstedt!? believed to have been engraved by the 
‘Lampsacene master’ ; this is also comparable with the bronze type struck at Sigeion 
by Chares B. An attractive theory, but one which cannot be proved, is the possibi- 
lity that the Lampsacene issue formed part of the payment given to Chares as a 
reward by Artabazos in 356 B.C. Some unrealistic identifications must be discarded, 
for example Zeus Ammon — Baldwin 37 — as Alexander III, and the head of a 
maenad — Baldwin 17 — as his mother Olympias. Lampsakos makes use of many 
common types and a detailed study of individual treatments of subjects may yield 
further evidence of engravers’ travels, which identical versions of a head of a Kabei- 
ros, common to Kyzikos and Lampsakos, suggest. Other interesting types include a 
head of Pan — Baldwin 8 — (cf. Pantikapaion), a radiate head of ‘Helios’ — Bald- 
win 23 — (Philip II), a unique version of Herakles 1 (Perdikkas IT) and a helmeted 
head of Athena — Baldwin 40 — (Athens). In addition there are many types drawn 
from a seemingly common repertoire: Nike, Ge, Aktaion and a range of gods and 
goddesses. 

The weight of the gold staters is the same as that of the Persian daric (8.42 gms) 
with which it is clearly metrologically linked. In 1961 important evidence came to 
light about the standard of the commercial Lampsacene stater, with the discovery 
of the Panagjurischté treasure. The find was made some 40 kms NW of Plovdiv, 
in Bulgaria. It contains a number of gold vessels, among them a phiale inscribed in 
small acrophonic numerals advertising its weight as darics, or 196 Attic drachmae ; 
these are the earliest weight measurements known for an object of this kind. The 
hoard also contains amphorae, but the most significant evidence comes from a rhy- 
ton which has its weight recorded in Lampsacene staters 16 — 200 staters, 1 obol and 


11. ‘The coinage of Orontas satrap of Mysia’, SNR 60 (1981), 27-31, especially 36. Datames who 
portrayed himself in a tiara when loyal, discarded this when in rebellion at Sinope (cf. BMC 
Tarsus, 32 and BMC Sinope, 8). 

12. Die Elektronmünzen von Phokaia und Mytilene (Tübingen, 1981), pl. 56, 86. See also chapter 
VIII on engravers and ‘hands’. 

19... Т.Р. 5ік, МС 1884, 306 f. 

14. Now in the Cabinet des Médailles, Paris (ex Comte Chandon de Briailles collection). See also 
MuM 47 (1972), 492 and MuM 53 (1977), 889. There is a further specimen (same dies as the 
latter) Bank Leu 20 (1978), 118. 

15. I. Venedikov, The Panagjurischte Gold Treasure (Sofia, 1961). 

16. I. Venedikov, Thracian Treasures from Bulgaria (London, 1976), 72 f., no. 360. 
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a hemidrachm. Griffiths 1’, in his examination of the treasure, suggests a date c. 300 
B.C. for the burial and adds that as the weights of the objects are given in Lampsa- 
cene staters they were probably manufactured in that city. It seems to me reason- 
able to assume also that the vessels and coins derived their gold from the same 
source. This view is supported by Venedikov. The weight of the rhyton is 1695.25 
gms which yields a standard of 8.48 gms for the commercial stater. The coins are 
clearly lighter but were designed to circulate at the same purchasing power. The 
difference of 5 cg is indeed what one might expect for a gold coinage, enough to 
produce a profit but not so much as to undermine public confidence in the coins. 
The evidence of colour — no analytical data is available — suggests gold of a very 
high degree of fineness. By a strange coincidence one of the subjects on the rhyton 
is the infant Herakles strangling two snakes, clearly a popular motif at Lampsakos! 

In conclusion one may regard the gold staters of Lampsakos, as Kraay sugges- 
ted 18, as ‘a privileged extension of the Persian imperial gold coinage’. It is likely 
that they were issued soon after 387 B.C. and continued well into the fourth century 
B.C. until they were phased out by the coinages of Alexander III, in the years after 
he had brought the satrapy of Daskylion under his control (334 B.C.). 


17. ‘The siege scene on the gold amphora in the Panagjurischté treasure’, JHS XCIV (1974), 38-49. 
18. C. M. Kraay, Archaic and Classical Greek coins (Methuen, London, 1976), 249. 
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The Coinage of Cnidus after 394 BC 


(PLATES 5-6) 


This lecture is a resumé of my thesis for the M.A. degree of numismatics in 1972 
which was established at the University of Oslo that year!. On the advice of the 
late Dr. Otto Merkholm of the Royal Collection of Coins and Medals in Copenhagen 
I selected Cnidus after 394 B.C. as the subject for my thesis for 3 reasons: 


1) Professor Dr. Herbert Cahn of Switzerland had published his monograph on 
the coinage of Cnidus before 394 іп 197072. 

2) The University of Oslo’s own collection possessed examples of many of the 
series minted after 394. 

3) The late curator Niels Breitenstein of Copenhagen had already collected a wide 
range of plaster casts of Cnidian coins, which was now offered to me by Dr. 
Morkholm. 


The thesis is at the moment published in Norwegian only — in a few copies not 
available at the book stores, but the major collections have received a copy. The 
plan is, of course, to publish the monograph in English, with new material added. 
Curatorial work has postponed, year by year, the English edition, but most of the 
basic dates suggested in the thesis of 1972 are still valid. 

The numismatic history of Cnidus from the beginning of the 4th century B.C. 
covers a period of 600 years. So far I have collected photographs or plaster casts of 
1300 coins. 

A landmark of Cnidian coinage is the sea-battle off the shore of the city in 394 
B.C. An alliance of cities of Asia Minor supported by Persia and headed by the 
Athenian fleet commander Konon defeated the Spartan fleet, a victory which ended 
the supremacy of Sparta in the Aegean sea. Cnidus claimed that their goddess 
Aphrodite Euploia was the victor and marked it with a change of the regular coin 


1. J. H. Nordbø, Utmyntningen på Knidos, 394 f.Kr. - ca. 210 e.Kr., stenciled thesis (Oslo, 1972). 
(JHN). 

2. H. A. Cahn, Knidos, die Münzen des sechsten und fünften Jahrhunderts v.Chr. (Berlin, 1970). 
(Cahn). 
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series as well as with an output of a commemorative coinage. The Aeginetic stan- 
dard of the coinage was changed to the Chiote or Rhodian standard, adopted at 
Rhodes at the foundation of the city at the end of the 5th century B.C. As a special 
symbol a prow is placed at Aphrodite's head in memory of the victory (pl. 5, 1). 
This transition series initiated in 394 was minted in a modest scale and ended before 
390. I have registered 4 obverse and 5 reverse dies. The fabric and design are 
clearly based on the last series of Aeginetic standard?. The use of the prow as an 
additional symbol clearly gives us a date post quem for the change of standard, the 
sea-battle at Cnidus. Thus the commemorative series of tridrachms on the Rhodian 
standard issued by a number of cities of Asia Minor * must have this ferminus post 
quem as well. The baby Herakles strangling snakes is the common obverse (pl. 5, 2). 
The series has been studied by Dr. Schónert-Geiss in her monograph on the coinage 
of Byzantion ë but the occurrence of small denominations from Cnidus was unknown 
to her. All issues, except the one from Rhodes, have the legend ZYN (= synmachi- 
kon or synmachon, i.e. “a coin of the allies” or “of the allies"). The quite unusual 
weight of three drachms must be explained with the fact the Great King of Persia 
supported the allies: three Chios-Hhodian drachms are equivalent to a Persian 
double siglos. The reverse motifs are the local depictions of the cities involved, in 
Cnidus Aphrodite with prow. It has been suggested that the alliance was a pro- 
Spartan one 8 due to the use of the typical Doric hero Herakles, but, when compared 
with the transitional series and the next series (below) of tetradrachms, the Cnidian 
material should give a terminus ante quem before 391/390 and preferably just after 
394. So far the only small denominations in the series are from Cnidus : a drachm in 
the Oslo collection (pl. 5, 2) and an obol”, both unique. The series must have been in 
ordinary circulation, as we can see from the Carian hoard of 1977, which contained 
tridrachms of Cnidus, Rhodus and Ephesus together with later Carian (Cnidian and 
satrapal) coins®. 

The new regular series of Cnidus was initiated in 390 or just before with tetra- 
drachms of the early 4th century style and fabric (pl. 5, 2-4). Aphrodite Euploia has 
exchanged her reverse position with that of the mighty lion. The hoard of 1977 
contains “several” tetradrachms of Cnidus, of which I have been able to study half a 


3. Cahn, Serie VI, 121. This last type of Aeginetan standard corresponds in style with the new 
transition series of 394/393 (JHN 4-6). Some Chiot-Rhodian specimens without the prow, but 
with a rather “archaic” head do not fit in style with any of the late Aeginetic series (JHN 1-3), 
but are part of the transition coinage. 

4. Known today are issues of Byzantium, Cyzicus, Ephesus, Samos, Cnidus, Rhodes and Iasus. 

5. E. Schónert-Geiss, Die Münzprägung von Byzantion (Berlin-Amsterdam, 1970). (Schönert- 
Geiss). 

6. Cf. J. M. Cook, JHS LXXXI, 1961, 66-72. 

7. H. Voegtli, SM 93, 1974, 1-5. 

8. Coin Hoards V, n° 17. Suggested burial date c. 375 B.C. 
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dozen only. Whether the series of didrachms (pl. 5, 5) and hemidrachms (pl. 4, 6) 
were issued at the same time is unclear, but the style of Aphrodite certainly ensures 
an early date (380s and downwards). The three denominations, however, have 
different magistrate’s names. Towards 360 the four-part incuse disappears and we 
get a rather heavy output of drachms (pl. 6, 7). The minting of smaller and larger 
denominations is now linked to the drachm-series and very few specimens are 
known. 

The first bronze series of Cnidus consists of very small pieces with head of Aphro- 
dite and her symbol the prow on reverse (pl. 5, 8) ®. The weights are around 1 g. The 
style of Aphrodite links this series to the big silver series and must have been 
initiated not later than c. 370. The output must have been fairly large and no die 
links have so far been established. The resemblance between some of the early 
drachms and the bronze series should give us clues about dating, even if the 
magistrates are different. 

During the last part of the 4th century the output of drachms and contemporary 
bronze coins was plentiful. A turning point of Cnidian history was 334 B.C., at 
which time democratic rule was established on the approach of Alexander the Great, 
overthrowing the pro-Persian oligarchic rule 1. No change in the silver coinage was 
made, but Aphrodite on the bronze series got a legend around her head: AAMO- 
KPATIAZ (The Democracy’s coin). The reverse prow got an additional symbol: 
the club of Herakles (pl. 5, 9). Identical monograms and magistrates names are 
found on some extensive silver series (pl. 5, 10). The difference in style of the issues 
and the lack of die links between the reverses suggest pairs of magistrates with 
identical names. 

The Democracy-legend was used for a short time only. It was a topical reminder 
of a specific political event. The reverse club, however, is by now a regular feature 
on the bronze prow coinage: A hoard of 48 bronze coins found on the Cnidian 
peninsula !? establishes the Democracy series as the oldest of the club issues. The 
first series without club is not represented. The prow with club series was then 
minted well into the 3rd century B.C. The extensive bronze series with Apollo and 
prow (pl. 5, 11) was not represented in this hoard. The earliest issues are small sized, 
as were the early Aphrodite-series, but magistrates names are written in full. The 
Apollo head is of the type mainly in use after 35013, Apollo was one of the main 
deities of Cnidus and the lion was his symbol 4. I believe that the Apollo-series 
superseded Aphrodite and prow c. 350-334. In 334 the minting of the Aphrodite- 


.9. Cf. Numismatic Circular, April 1977, 147. 

10. Similarity of hairstyles and the distinct use of sphendone. 

11. One of the oligarchic leaders before 350 was the mathematician Eudoxos. 
12. Disposition, Istanbul Archaeological Museum. 

13. Eg. Apollo Didymaeus of Miletus. 

14. Cahn, 197. 
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series was resumed with an additional reverse symbol, the club. The Apollo-series 
was still produced time to time — without club which could be a feature of denomi- 
nation. At least one magistrate (Telesiphron) uses the monogram Е. 

Certainly both the Aphrodite and the Apollo bronze series were issued in the 
middle of 3rd century and onwards when the new tripod silver series was introduced 
(pl. 5, 12-13). The completely new design with the bust of Artemis and tripod must 
have a connection with the revival of the Doric Triopian Games held at Cnidus by 
Ptolemy II, most probably in the 250s. The winner’s prize was a tripod which 
according to an old custom should be donated to Apollo ©. Ptolemy’s interest in the 
area was genuine — he was born on the the neighbouring island of Cos, a participant 
in the Games. Surely we have the prize tripod depicted on the reverse of the coin. 
Artemis did have a cult in Cnidus !$, and the choice of her head for the new series 
may have something to do with continuity, using a female head on the silver series. 
This series is usually listed as tetrobols, but according to the weights (median weight 
is in the range of 2,4-2,5 g) the denomination must be rated as light Rhodian 
drachms!’. This is confirmed by a Delian inscription (‘‘tripodoforoi”’) published by 
Professor Louis Robert 18. A tripod series of a lighter weight and of a more delicate 
style (pl. 5, 13) could belong to a later period. The magistrates of the two series are 
mainly different. 

A series of Rhodian “diobols”” with Aphrodite and forepart or head of frontal bull 
seems to have begun some years before the tripod series (pl. 5, 14). The bull is 
known from late archaic and early classical series of the Cnidian Chersonesos !?. A 
large part of the Hellenistic series, however, was issued together with the tripod 
series, and should be reckoned as light Rhodian hemidrachms. We have a reaso- 
nable mixture of the two denominations in a hoard from the Cnidian area in 1910 ?9, 
Furthermore it is possible to identify die cutters working not only dies of the light 
Rhodian drachms and hemidrachms, but also for corresponding small bronze series 
of the prow type. 

The last large series of Cnidian silver coinage was clearly created under Rhodian 
influence (pl. 5, 15). The frontal Apollo of Cnidus corresponds to Helios of Rhodus. 
The weights identify the denomination as a light Rhodian didrachm *. 

The frontal Apollo issue is not found together with the tripod series. Usually the 
series is dated 190-167 B.C. during the period of full Rhodian domination, but on 
the parallel of the Rhodian series, the output must be dated 210-190 B.C. The 


15. Cf. Herodotos I, 144 (JHN 177). 

16. Cahn, 212. 

17. The median weight of 351 specimens is 2,44 g (JHN 277). 
18. Louis Robert (information given at the Bern congress 1979). 
19. Cahn Tafel 9-10. 

20. IGCH 1344. 

91. The median weight of 79 specimens is 5,18 g (JHN 279). 
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unique didrachm with frontal Aphrodite belongs to this period as well (pl. 5, 16)”. 
The tripod as reverse symbol links this series with the tripodoforoi. It is rather 
difficult to link any bronze series to the frontal Apollo coinage. The series of city 
goddess and lion probably belongs to this period (pl. 5, 17). I have not been able to 
find any hoard record for Cnidian coinage after the tripod series, and the material 
from the excavations at Cnidus has not been released for comparitive numismatic 
studies. 

After the Rhodian domination Cnidus took part in the minting of Attic tetra- 
drachms after 160 B.C., known in one specimen only #. The god twins Apollo 
(obverse) and Artemis (reverse) are depicted. 

The bronze coinage in the 2nd and 1st century B.C. was plentiful. The city's 
export of wine was substantial, especially after the deprivation of Rhodian privile- 
ges after 166. The extensive series of the large bronzes with Dionysus and vine 
belongs to the end of the 2nd or beginning of the 1st century (pl. 6, 18). An interes- 
ting series depicts the head of the famous statue of Aphrodite by Praxiteles 
(pl.6, 19). The series with helmeted Athena and Nike must be dated to the Ist 
century B.C. (pl. 6, 20). All the magistrates’ names of the series of 2nd and 1st 
century B.C. are represented on Cnidian pottery seals ?4. 

Cnidian series of the early Imperial period have not yet been identified. It is likely 
that none were struck during the 1st century A.D. Except for the civic bronze 
coinage of Rhodus, the pseudo-autonomous coinage of the coastal districts of Caria 
was small in the 1st and 2nd century A.D. The only pseudo-autonomous series of 
Cnidus must be dated to the 2nd century, probably to the reign of Antoninus Pius 
(pl. 6, 21). Excavation material should give valuable information about Imperial 
coin circulation at the site of Cnidus. 

We probably have a portrait of the ktistes (the founder) of Cnidus, Triopas, on the 
obverse. The reverse altar and grapes could very well correspond with this motif ?5. 

The first Imperial portrait series was issued during the joint reign of Marc Aurel 
and Lucius Verus 26. As in other communities of southern Asia Minor a revival of 
local coinage belongs to the Severan period. Cnidus issued series for Spetimius 
Severus, Julia Domna, Caracalla and Plautilla and Caracalla alone. Geta is not 
represented. Most common is the series of Caracalla and Plautilla. A most interes- 
ting reverse depicts the Cnidian Aphrodite by Praxiteles, either alone (pl. 6, 22) or 


22. A find from the Cnidian peninsula (Numismatische Zeitschrift 1913, 198-199). 

23. G. Le Rider in Essays in Honor of Margaret Thompson, 155-157. 

24. A. Dumont, Inscriptions céramiques de Gréce, tome VI (Paris, 1871). 

25. The letters TKT are not fully explained. For suggestions see BMC, Caria etc., 97 (note) and M. 
À. Duchalais, Recherches sur quelques points de l’histoire numismatique de la ville de Cnide (Paris, 
1850), 30 f. 

26. Only one specimen known (Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris). 
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together with Asclepius or Apollo. Some very good modern imitations exist of the 
Aphrodite type 2”. Some of the Severan coins are countermarked with the portrait of 


Caracalla. His bust is of the young type. Most probably the coinage of Cnidus 
ceased before 210 A.D. 


27. 


Oslo, Oxford and Paris; cast and tooled; identical flans. 
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Drachm, 394/393-before 390 B.C., 3,54 g (University of Oslo. Collection of Coins and Medals, 
UM K). 

Drachm, 394/393-before 390 B.C., 3,51 g (UMK, Auctiones AG no. 8, Basel 1978, no. 276). 
Tetradrachm, c. 390-375 B.C., 15,10 g (British Museum, London, BMC 24). 

Tetradrachm, c. 380 B.C., 15,29 g (Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Regling, Die antike Münzen als 
Kunstwerk (no. 651), Berlin 1924. 

Didrachm, c. 390-370 B.C., 7,43 g (British Museum, London). 

Hemidrachm, c. 380-360 B.C., 1,68 g (Keckman Coll., Finland). 

Drachm, c. 360-340 B.C., 3,47 g (UMK). 

E, € 370-340 B.C., 1,15 ¢ (UME). 

JE, c. 334-330 B.C., (Keckman Coll., Finland). 

Tetradrachm, c. 330-300 B.C., 13,82 g (London BMC PI. XLV 8). 

Æ, c. 350-334 and later, 1,52 g (Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris). 

Light Rhodian drachm, c. 250-210 B.C., 2,56 g (UMK). 

Tetrobol, c. 210-190 B.C., 1,64 g (UMK). 

Light Rhodian hemidrachm, c. 270-250 B.C., 1,16 g (UMK). 

Light Rhodian didrachm, c. 210-190 B.C., 4,83 g (American Numismatic Society, New York). 
do., c. 210-190 B.C., 5,81 g (Winterthur, Numismatische Zeitschrift, 1913, Taf. 111.9). 

E, с. 210-190 BC 3,73 в (СМК). 

JE, c. 100. B.C., 9,84 g (New York). 

ZE, 2nd-1st century B.C., 11,51 g (London, BMC 93). 

Æ, 1st century B.C., 4,51 g (London, BMC 90). 

ZE, 2nd century A.D., 6,25 g (Paris). 

Caracalla and Plautilla, Æ before 206 A.D., 13,98 g (London, NC 1930, 296). 

The false specimen of the Aphrodite series from Paris. 

Photographs by Anne Sidsel Herdlevaer and Elisabeth Sletten. 


H. H. J. ASHTON 


hhodian Coinage and the Colossus 


An expanded version of this paper is published in RN 1988, 75-90. The resume 
which precedes that article reads as follows: 

No account of the outward appearance of the Colossus of Rhodes survives from 
antiquity, and more recent attempts to identify it in extant pieces of ancient art are 
unconvincing. The author suggests that the head of the Colossus is depicted on a 
short-lived special series of Rhodian didrachms (BMC 41) struck in parallel with the 
mint's regular output in the early third century B.C. The author provides a chrono- 
logy of Rhodian coinage (principally didrachms) between c. 333 and c. 230 B.C. 
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HAROLD B. MATTINGLY 


The Jordan Hoard (IGCH 1482) 
and Kimon's last campaign 


The Jordan hoard was very well published by Kraay and Moorey, together with a 
rather later hoard from Syria. Kraay dated them c. 445 and c. 425-420 B.C. respecti- 
vely !. The Jordan hoard dating ultimately rests on the dating of just one coin! We 
cannot regard Starr’s dating of his Class V Athenian tetradrachms as decisive, 
though it does look temptingly in accord with Kraay ?. Starr himself admitted that 
V B might end not in 449 B.C., but in 454 B.C., when transfer of the Delian League 
treasure to Athens could have entailed massive recoining of allied silver 3. The north 
Aegean coinage in the hoard is mainly worn and Cypriot chronology remains too 
vague to be of any help; the same must be said about the three Lykian coins *. We 
are left then with the exceedingly rare two-shekel piece from the first coinage of 
Tyre. There is no accompanying Sidon piece, though it might be expected ; Kraay 
has well noted how the two Phoenician ports coined throughout in close coopera- 
tion, each minting alternate denominations?. Now two specimens of the parallel 
first Sidon coinage are known and this shekel and 1/16-shekel would go well with the 
first 2-shekel piece struck by Tyre. Betlyon, in a most useful article, put them 
c. 450/40 B.C., which supports Kraay nicely 6. It still remains possible that a consi- 
derable gap in minting occurred at the two towns and that their timid beginnings 


1. RN 1969, 181-231 (especially p. 209 f. and 221 f. for the dating). Moorey published the jewel- 
lery in the hoard. 

2. See Athenian Coinage: 480-449 B.C., (1970) 51, 59 f. and 88. 

3. Ibid. p. 62-70 (449) and 62 f. (454?). 

4. See Kraay's comments in op. cit. (n. 1), 207 (N. Aegean), 189 and 209 (Cyprus: Baalmelek I) 
and 187 f. (Lykia). 

9. Op. cit. (n. 1), 191 and 227: Archaic and Classical Greek Coins (1976), 287-89. The Paris 
specimen (Traité Pl. CX XII, 5) shows different dies. 

6. ANSMN 21 (1976), 13-15. Betlyon calls the Tyrian piece a shekel, which makes the large 
Sidonian coin a 2-shekel (not a 4-shekel) and so on, following the practice of BMC ‘Phoenicia’ 
and other numismatists. Kraay grounds his view on the ‘one thirtieth (of a mina)' inscribed on 
the obverse of the Tyrian '2-shekels': see op. cit. (n. 5), 287 and 288 n. 4. 
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could be pushed back to c. 460 B.C. We should assume, however, as a working 
hypothesis that the coinage was essentially continuous once initiated. The commo- 
ner early issues of both mints are well represented in the Syrian hoard, apparently 
buried c. 425-420 B.C. This now needs probing. Could it not have been buried in 
c.440 B.C.? Its four fresh Aiginetan tortoises were probably struck between 445 
and 431 B.C., when Athens expelled the islanders and settled Aigina with Athe- 
nians?. The reign of Azbaal of Kition presumably overlapped this period, since his 
staters are found overstruck on tortoises?. The one hope of closely dating this hoard 
lies through the coinage of Tyre. Kraay observed that the issue with ‘Melkarth on 
hippocamp' obverse, which is not in the Syrian hoard, must have been issued 
comfortably before c. 410 B.C. By then it had been imitated on the first inscribed 
group of staters at Tarsos, which appeared in some numbers in the Kelenderis hoard 
of c. 405 B.C. With this Tarsos type were many of the very first issue of Soloi in 
Cilicia °. Now coins of both these groups were present in the Black Sea hoard, which 
Kraay and Moorey also published ; Kraay dated it c. 420 B.C. 1°. This rested essen- 
tially on numismatic factors, but he noted that the probable find-spot — the Black 
Sea sphere of Sinope - tempted one to connect it in some way with Perikles’ Pontic 
expedition, when (according to Plutarch) Lamachos distinguished himself at Sinope 
driving out a tyrant and enabling Athens to despatch her own settlers. Scholars now 
seem to agree that Perikles’ naval mission should be dated in the early 430s and that 
it should somehow be linked with the coming to power of a new dynasty in the 
Crimea in 438/7 B.C. This fits the known career of Lamachos well enough. But it 
will not really suit Kraay's hoard dating H. There was, however, a later Athenian 


7. See op. cit. (n. 1), 216-18 and 221 f. (Tyre and Sydon): 213 f. with E.S.G. Robinson, NC 1961, 
111 f. (Aigina): Thuc. 1, 67.2, 139.1-140.3 with 2,27. 

8. For the first overstrike detected see S.P. Noe, ANSMN 6 (1954), 90 with Robinson, NC 1960, 
34. Others have been recorded by Kraay, NC 1969, 19 f. (Oxford): Hyla A. Troxell and 
William F. Spengler, ANSMN 15 (1969), 11 f. (from an Afghanistan hoard): Coin Hoards 2 
(1976), no. 28 (a hoard of 17 + Azbaal staters from Larnaka). 

9. Op. cit. (n. 1), 218 with NC 1962, 13-15 (Kelenderis Hoard): op. cit. (n. 5), p. 280 f. and 289. 

10. NC 1981, 1-29 (18 f. for the dating). Again Moorey published the jewellery and 'a quantity of 
miscellaneous worked silver'. No. 58 (Soloi) was part of the main hoard : nos. 127 f. (Soloi and 
Tarsos) were part of a separate group acquired by another collector. But the composition of 
both groups is so closely similar that, as they surfaced about the same time, I have no 
hesitation in following Kraay (1 and 11-13) and treating them as belonging to one and the 
same hoard. No. 128 (Lion on bull/Ear of barley) is probably the first variety of Tarsos' 
inscribed series (Kraay's 'stage 1', nos. 1-3 in NC 1962, 9 f.): see Kraay, op. cit. (n. 5), 280 f. 

11. See Plut. Perikles 20.1-2. The ATL editors dated this c. 450 B.C. (vol. 3, 114-17), but Meiggs 
argued powerfully for the 430s (Athenian Empire, 197-9). For the Crimea see Diodoros, 12, 
31.1-2. Kraay, refining John Hind's proposed arrangement of the Sinope drachms (NC 1976, 1- 
6), concluded that the ‘barbarous’ eagle-heads went ‘down to the expulsion of Timesilaos by 
Pericles c. 439/436’ and that ‘the well-formed eagle heads ... may thus represent a short 
transitional phase before the introduction of the series with female heads [413-412 ?]’. See op. 
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presence in the sphere of Sinope and this too is associated with Lamachos. He was 
one of three Athenian generals in the Aegean in 424/3 B.C. In the winter he took ten 
ships into the Black Sea and penetrated at least as far as Herakleia, where his 
expedition came to grief; losing all his ships, he had to make a difficult overland 
return to Kalchedon. Attic coins could have come into Sinope's sphere in numbers 
this way also !2. There is a further tantalising piece of evidence from the jewellery 
and plate section of the hoard. A small, square piece of a sheet of silver bears in 
Babylonian cuneiform the inscription ri - ia - mua sarru (“Darius the King”). This 
may have been part of a current administrative phrase, partially preserved on a 
similar silver sheet from the Kabul hoard — meaning something belonging to or 
made in the palace of the King Y. The spelling of Darius corresponds to the regular 
spelling on Darius I’s Babylonian cuneiform texts; the regular form for Darius II is 
different. We must, however, remember Peter Hulin’s wise observation ; “but if this 
difference of spelling were thought to be a criterion for dating the present piece, 
there are sufficient counter-examples to exclude such certainty". In other words 
Darius II could be intended !^. Artaxerxes I died in winter 425/4 and Darius II was 
recognised in Babylon as early as mid-August 424 B.C. 15. That could clinch Kraay’s 
dating of the Black Sea hoard. And, if this is allowed, then his dating for the Syrian 
hoard also stands. The Athenian component of both hoards is very similar — almost 
entirely the standardised post-Starr issues, but not including any of the inferior 
issues from c. 425 B.C. on, characteristic of hoards buried at the time of the Athe- 


cit. (n. 5), 245. Kraay’s summing-up in NC 1981, 18 f. shows his embarrassement: “Taken 
together these indicators suggest that the Black Sea hoard was buried about 420 B.C. at a 
time when Athenian influence in the area was still powerfull, when the issues of independent 
Sinope were still recent and available, but before the withdrawal of the Athenian settlers has 
cleared the way for new autonomous issues in the form of the developed eagle-heads and the 
issues with female head on obverse” [my italics]. On p. 6 he had acutely noted that “the best- 
preserved coins in the hoard, on which the feathering of the eagle's head is still clearly visible, 
are nos. 25-31, forming (apart from no. 31) a die-linked group; these are presumably also the 
latest in date.” See PI. 2. There is so much die-linking in this group and so little in the rest of 
the Sinope material in the hoard that I think that we should assume — pace Kraay — that the 
‘barbarous’ eagle-heads were being struck down to c. 420, the probable burial date of the hoard. 

12. 0с. 2, 75. 

13. NC 1981, 16 no. 137. It was published by Peter Hulin in Orientalia Lovaniensia Periodica 3 

. (1972), 121-4. For its combination with the piece from the Kabul Hoard (c. 380 B.C.) see 

Hulin, NC 1954, 176-6 and W. B. Stebbing, NC 1976, 327 f. 

14. See Hulin, Orient. Lov. 3 (1972), 122-4. 

15. See D. M. Lewis, Sparta and Persia (1978), 69-76 for an excellent discussion of all the evi- 
dence. Thucydides records (4,50) that an Athenian embassy was despatched to Artaxerxes I, 
but turned back at Ephesos on hearing of his death. 
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nian Sicilian expedition of 415-3 B.C. Firm dating of these two hoards makes c. 445 
B.C. virtually certain for the Jordan hoard *. 

There is indeed a most tempting historical context for the Jordan hoard. In 
450/49 B.C., the Athenian general Kimon was commanding a large confederate fleet 
off Cyprus. He had sent sixty ships to Egypt to help the rebel “King of the marshes' 
Amyrtaios, who was still holding out. Kimon vigorously attacked Phoenician 
Kition, seeing it rightly as the key to control of the island. But the siege dragged on 
and on and finally Kimon fell victim to disease and died. The fleet then disengaged, 
sailed round Salamis and won a last sea and land victory over the powerful enemy 
forces; then they returned to Athens for fresh directions. The Persian War in fact 
was allowed to peter out. The ships in Egypt, of course, had already been recalled 
too 17, This is Thucydides’ plain account. Diodoros preserves the more colourful and 
circumstantial narrative of Ephoros, with its errors. He claims that Kimon took 
both Kition and another town and then treated the populations generously 18. Тһе 
second town’s name has been corrupted in Diodoros’MSS and scholars mostly accept 
the emendation Máoov. But Marion was geographically far from Kimon's centre of 
operations and earlier at least it had been anti-Phoenician, with commercial and 
other ties to the Aegean Greeks. Some have therefore gratuitously assumed that the 
Greek dynasty had been overthrown by a Phoenician family before Kimon's arri- 
val!?. There seems to be wrong methodology here. I would prefer to read in Diodo- 
ros xai "lóáAwv for xai uaAov (MSS) **. Azbaal's conquest of Idalion must be put 
after c. 450 B.C., on Kraay's dating of the Jordan hoard, which now seems sound. 
Kimon could have taken the surrender of Kition's neighbour and would have natu- 


16. See Kraay, RN 1969, 221 (Syrian Hoard) on the Athenian component, with 27 out of 33 later 
than the Jordan hoard — they "belong to a period of massive output ... in which the careless 
execution of the latest issues of the century is not yet apparent"; NC 1981, 4 (Black Sea 
Hoard) on the 15 out of 16 Attic coins later than the Jordan hoard — ‘‘all ... appear to be of 
good Athenian style, lacking both the careless of execution associated with the last quarter of 
the century and those stylistic aberrations which have sometimes been seen as signs of Near 
Eastern imitation”. Close comparison of Pls. XXIV-V in RN with Pls. 1-2 and 6 in NC will 
amply confirm the correctness of Kraay's judgement. 

17. Thuc. 1, 112.1-4 with 110.2 (Amyrtaios, 454 B.C.). Meiggs (op. cit. n. 11, p. 268 f.) plausibly 
suggested that Psammetichos 'King of Libya', who sent corn unasked to Athens in 445/4 B.C. 





— gscholiast on Aristophanes’ Wasps 718 (from Philochoros) —, was son of Inaros, son of 
Psammetichos, king of the Libyans, the other rebel leader from c. 462 to 454 B.C. (Thuc. 1, 
104.1). 


18. Diod. 12, 3-4. 

19. Gomme (Commentary 1, 330) hesitates doubt about Marion, though citing its acceptance by 
scholars like Busolt and Beloch. E. Gjerstad (Swedish Cyprus Expedition 4, 2 [1948], 426 and 
485) and G. F. Hill (History of Cyprus 123) talk about a restoration of a philhellenic ruler by 
Kimon; but the archaeological argument is geared to the 'corrected' text of Diodoros and 


risks being circular. 
20. Hill was even led to talk of an alternative spelling of Marion, with a lambda in place of rho. 
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rally treated them well. Thucydides' omission of this small part of the main siege is 
readily forgiven. After Athens' withdrawal Idalion would have been a natural tar- 
get for retaliation and Azbaal duly conquered it?!, The famous Dali tablet, howe- 
ver, may record an earlier abortive attack by Kition and the Persians. This could be 
an answer to Pausanias’ brief Cyprus offensive in 478 B.C. and the desertion of 
Idalion's west Acropolis c. 470 B.C. might be associated with it ??. 

Now the Jordan hoard has a number of striking resemblances to the exciting new 
‘Decadrachm hoard’. Jordan hoard has a halved Attic decadrachm, the other hoard 
has fourteen. Both hoards end with splendid examples of tetradrachms of Starr 
Group V 23. Both also contained the very rare octadrachms of the "T'yntenoi', octa- 
drachms of the Bisaltai, two rare Lykian issues, bee drachms of Ephesos, Akanthos 
tetradrachms down to Desneux 84/90 and Abdera down to May 82-4. The marvel- 
lous condition of most of the North Aegean silver has led the hoard’s publishers to 
think of c. 460 B.C. as its burial date 24. But the Jordan hoard must be later than 
that, whether or no my precise context is correct. We may legitimately consider the 
possibility that the North Aegean section of the Decadrachm hoard represents fresh 
money taken out of reserve specifically to finance a major Athenian expedition %5. 

Some interesting consequences follow, if my basic argument carries weight. The 
latest Lykian issues in the hoard must be put c. 450 B.C. and all the Attic-weight 
coinage of Koprlle and other dynasts will have to be dated no earlier than the 


21. Both Hill (op. cit. [n. 19], 153) and Kraay (RN 1969, 188 f. and 215) believe that Idalion fell 
to Azbaal c. 450 B.C. 

22. See C. D. Buck, The Greek Dialects (1955), 210-13, no. 23. The view in the text is essentially 
that of Gjerstad, except that he took the desertion of the Acropolis to mark Azbaal’s conquest 
— after a failed tentative in the 470s. Numismatically this will not work and there is no 
doubt but that Azbaal was the first king of Kition and Idalion. See Répertoire d’épigraphie 
sémitique no. 453. The Athenians had originally intended to sail to Cyprus in 460 B.C., not to 
Egypt (Thuc. 1, 104.1-2) — presumably in answer to an appeal from Cypriot Greeks. Those 
Greeks would have been vulnerable to Persian pressures after that and especially when in 456 
B.C. the Athenian/allied position in Egypt began cracking, to be destroyed after eighteen 
bitter months' fighting (Thuc. 1, 109). It might be possible then to bring the desertion of the 
west Acropolis at Idalion down to c. 455 B.C. Archaeological and ceramic chronology must 
still allow errors of ten to fifteen years. 

23. That the Decadrachm hoard has none of Starr's Group V B dies, while the Jordan hoard has 
two (nos. 184 and 189), should not be pressed to allow an appreciable difference of dating the 
two hoards. The new hoard has thirty two specimens of Group V A, it seems, but all the 

. thirteen obverse dies are new! Some rearrangement of Starr's Group V is clearly necessary. 

24. See Kraay, RN 1969, 182 f. nos. 6-10, p. 187 no. 53, p. 187 f. nos. 63-64, p. 182 f. nos. 2-4 and 
13. The dating c. 460 B.C. was widely canvassed at the Colloquium in April 1986 at St. 
Hilda's College, Oxford. I am most grateful to Jeffery Spier for much valuable discussion of 
the Lykian section and of the problems of dating the hoard as a whole. See below, n. 26. 

25. This possibility was already aired at the Oxford Colloquium, below, n. 26. 
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4405 26. The great block of heavily die-linked Kameiros issues should probably be 
given the same date. Perhaps we have here an example of part of a city's current 
tribute being handed over to a commander in the field ?. The thirty-seven Samian 
tetradrachms of Barron's Class III are mainly in very good condition. They presu- 
mably came to southern Asia Minor with the Samian naval contingent. They can 
hardly have come from reserve at Athens, since Samos did not pay tribute 28. I have 
already argued for this lower dating of Barron's Class III from evidence of Samian 
oil amphoras, the triobol reverse types and the 'amphora' symbol on Barron Class 
III, no. 39%. The Naukratis silversmith’s hoard lends further support. It must now 
after all be dated c. 435 B.C. and it contained two worn Class III Samian tetra- 
drachms and one very fresh specimen of Class VI °. 


26. Jeffery Spier has demonstrated clearly that this hoard marks the watershed before the adop- 
tion of the Attic standard in Lykia. Lykian standards continued alongside it. See I. Carradice 
ed., Coinage and Administration in the Athenian and Persian Empires (BAR 343, 1987), 29-37. 

27. The ATL editors (3, 329-32) identified entries in the Propylaia accounts of 435/4 and 434/3 
B.C. as balances paid back to the Hellenotamiai from commanders in the field. In Quota List 
34 (IG 1? 285 rev., 108-11) we find direct payment by tributaries to an expedition; in Quota 
List 26 (?) (282, col. I, II-14) payment is made direct to Athenian ‘officials’. 

28. Only in 439 B.C., with the collapse of its revolt, did Samos lose its navy and submit to paying 
an annual war indemnity to Athens (Thuc. 1, 117.3). Barron (Silver Coinage of Samos 1966, 
p. 48 and 82-9) dates Class III 477/6 to 461/0 B.C. 

29. JHS 101 (1981), 81-5. 

30. For this hoard see also Barron, op. cit. (n. 28), p. 76 f. and 89: Starr, op. cit. (n. 2), p. 89. 


ARTHUR HOUGHTON 


A victory coin and the Parthian Wars 
of Antiochus VII! 


(BLADE 10) 


The historical sources record that some years after his accession to the Seleucid 
throne Antiochus VII (138-129 B.C.) embarked on a campaign against the Parthians 
which ended with his death. Antiochus is not recorded as having undertaken any 
other military activity, yet a recently found gold stater (Pl. 6.A, enlargement x 2) 
indicates that the king campaigned in the east at some point shortly before year 179 
of the Seleucid era (134/3 B.C.), when the coin is explicitly dated. The evidence of 
the new coin suggests either that the written sources have reversed the actual order 
of events, and that Antiochus concluded his Parthian campaign before invading 
Judaea, or that he undertook an early, first, and otherwise unrecorded expedition 
against the Parthians, which the coin commemorates. The latter possibility seems 
the likliest. In either case, the coin gives a precise terminus post quem for Antiochus’ 
invasion of Judaea. 

The coin’s material (gold) and the reverse type (a Nike in a biga, to the left) 
proclaim its celebration of a victory. Its reverse type draws on iconography earlier 
employed by the Parthian king Mithradates I (c. 171-138 B.C.; seized Babylonia, 
141 B.C.), but ironically reverses the direction of the biga which appears on the 
latter's bronze issues. The "megas euergetes'"' of the coin's inscription, an epithet for 
Antiochus not recorded elsewhere, can be seen as political irony at several levels, 
particularly when viewed against the background of the increasingly violent 
struggle between Seleucids and Parthians for supremacy in the Hellenistic east. 

The stater's obverse style is close to that of related silver coins struck at the mint 
of Antioch, where it was probably struck. The king's portrait is consistent with 
Antiochus' standard iconography which appears on coin issues struck throughout 
the Seleucid Empire, and which may also suggest an identification for a bronze 
statue whose fragments were unearthed at Shami, Iran, in 1935. 


1. I am indebted to Dr. Th. Fischer and A. Spaer for their thoughts in the development of the 
conclusions in this note. A fuller publication of the coin is forthcoming. 
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ECKART SCHLOSSER 


Multiples and fractions of the Seleucid 
chalkous of attic standard 


Denominations and exact weights of greek bronze coins in general have always 
been a problem, mainly because they usually do not carry marks of value. Their 
relation to the corresponding silver coinage was not understood. This holds also for 
Seleucid bronze coins of attic standard. The great numismatist Newell! by-passed 
this difficulty by using the terms quarter, half, unit, double, quadruple and octuple. 
Other numismatists used these terms likewise ?. 

There is, however, a way out of this dilemma, because there are two series of 
Seleucid bronze coins, which do carry marks of value. The first is that of Antiochus 
IV from Seleucid on the Tigris. It comprises four denominations, three of which 
carry marks of value on the obverse, except the lowest denomination. After regres- 
sion analysis the standard weights of these bronze coins and their relation to the 
silver coinage became obvious?. The metrological deduction was confirmed by a 
subsequent study of the “‘municipial”’ bronze coins of Antiochus IV, issued at An- 
tioch on the Orontes ? and the series of bronze coins of Timarchus from Ecbatana in 
Media *. The latter constitutes the second series with marks of value on the obverse. 
Although they are not present on all coins published, these may be regarded as parts 
of a coherent series. Besides a chalkous, two- and four-chalkoi, Timarchus issued a 
bronze obolos, corresponding to Newell's octuple. Such bronze oboloi are rare in the 
Seleucid period and seem to be a specialty of the Median mint Ecbatana, which 
produced such coins also for Antiochus III and Seleucus IV. 


1. E. T. Newell, Coinage of the Eastern and Western Seleucid Mints, (respectively, New York 1938 
and 1941). 

2. A. R. Bellinger, The excavations at Dura-Europos VI, The coins (New Haven 1949); D. B. 
Waage, Antioch-on-the-Orontes IV,, Greek, Roman, Byzantine and Crusader Coins, (Princeton, 
1952). 

3. E. Schlósser, Denominations and weights of bronze coins of Antiochus IV of Syria and their 
relation to the silver coinage, in SM 35, 1985, 33-36. 

4. E. Schlösser, Nominale und Gewichte der Bronzemünzen des Timarchos (162 61 v.Chr.) von Ekba- 
tana, in GN 116, 1986, 312-313. 
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The hitherto published information on denomination-weight relations has dealt 
only with multiples of the Seleucid chalkous of attic standard issued for Antiochus 
IV and Timarchus. Thus, the question remains as to whether such relations are 
valid for the entire Seleucid reign. Besides, there are obvious fractions of the 
chalkous. What are their standard weights and how are they related to the corres- 
ponding silver coinage? In the following, an attempt is made to answer both ques- 
tions with regard to bronze coins issued by the royal mint of Antioch on the Oron- 
tes. 

In contrast to silver tetradrachms 5, it is often impossible to calculate the mode for 
antique greek bronze coins, mainly for two reasons. First, the number of known or 
published specimens is too small. Second, a considerable number of specimens has 
been published with their effective weights, but their wide variation does not allow a 
determination of the mode. In such cases nothing remains but to use the arithmetic 
mean, despite its short-comings?. In order to curtail the effects of an excessive 
variation, the following technique was found to be quite useful. It consists of a 
calculation of the arithmetic mean in combination with an "exclusion limit” (EL). 
In the present investigation an EL, was chosen, which means that all coin weights 
beyond a 20 divergence from the obvious standard weight are excluded from the 


calculation. The theoretical considerations for the use of the EL will shortly be 
published 7. 


Denomination-weight relations 


Based on previously published findings and determination of weights for all 
bronze coins issued in Antioch over the entire Seleucid reign, the following classifi- 
cation is proposed for multiples and fractions of the Seleucid chalkous: 


Seleucus I - Antiochus IV - 


silver Antiochus IV BC Antiochus IX Bronze 
currency 300-173/2 113-112 currency 
e urp’, n 
E 34,08 coin 33,60 obolos 
tetradrachmon 17,04 weight 16,80 tetrachalkon 
12,78 in g 12,60 trichalkon 
(didrachmon) 8,52 8,40 dichalkon 
= 6,39 6,30 trihemichalkon 
drachma 4,26 4,20 chalkous 


5. E. Schlosser, Gewichte der attischen Tetradrachmen der Seleukiden aus der Münzstätte Antiocheia 
am Orontes, in SM 36, 1986, 62-66. 

6. E. Schlösser, Bestimmung des Gewichtes der Tetradrachmen Alexander des Grossen, in GN 108, 
1985, 160-162. 

7. E. Schlösser, The use of “exclusion limits” in the weight calculation of the antique bronze coins, in 


preparation. 
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(tetrobolon) 2,84 2,80 tetrakollybon 
(triobolon) | 2505 2,10 trikollybon 
(diobolon) 1,42 1,40 dikollybon 
(obolos) 0,71 0,70 kollybos 

() not issued in the Seleucid period, except triobolon = hemidrachmon 


The Seleucid period has been divided into two parts, according to the standard 
weights of tetradrachms. The first covers Seleucus I to the first period in the reign 
of Antiochus IV (175-173/2 B.C.), after which the weight was reduced from 17,04 to 
16,80 g. The second part covers the time from the second period (173/2-169/8 B.C.) 
of Antiochus IV to the first rule of Antiochus IX (113-112 B.C.). 

A first probe has indicated that the bronze coins at the end of the Seleucid period 
will most likely fall into the proposed classification, but due to the limited number 
of specimens a special study is required. For the larger bronze coins the terms 
chalkous, dichalkon and tetrachalkon are generally accepted 8. The new denomina- 
tions trichalkon and trihemichalkon derive from the present investigation. The 
fractions seem to follow the previously existing attic system of silver currency, 
where a drachma equalled six oboloi. The corresponding base units of 0,71 and 0,70 
g, respectively, will provisionally be called kollybos. In order not to introduce terms 
such as “unit” again, kollybos was chosen for the time being because it is apparently 
the only name for bronze coins mentioned in ancient literary sources besides the 
chalkous?. Hopefully, historians in the course of future studies will either confirm 
the use of kollybos in the proposed system as correct or reject it. But regardless of 
this question of nomenclature, the fact remains, that all minor Seleucid bronze coins 
of attic standard can be accomodated within the proposed system, the validity of 
which is demonstrated in the following two sections. 


Seleucus I - Antiochus IV (300-173/2 B.C.) 


In order to test the proposed system of classification, all series of bronze coins 
issued at the royal mint of Antioch were evaluated. Coins weights were compiled 
from WSM only, to make the demonstration transparent. The average weights 
result from calculation of the arithmetic means, employing an EL». The informa- 
tion presented here will be limited to Seleucus I and Antiochus I, because their 
bronze coinage reflects best the intended monetary policy at the onset of the Seleu- 
cid reign. 

The effective coins weights indicate di- and trihemichalkoi as multiples and di-, 
tri- and tetrakollyboi as fractions of the chalkous. Antiochus I issued also a kolly- 


8. For references see n. 3. 
9. F. Hultsch, Griechische und Rómische Metrologie, (Berlin 1882, reprint Graz 1971), 228-230. 
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bos. With the exception of tetra- and trichalkoi, all denominations in the classifica- 
tion system have been issued at Antioch in the period 300-278 B.C.. Considering the 
rather small number of specimens of some denominations, the combined means for 
both Seleucus I and Antiochus I exhibit an acceptable congruence with the propo- 
sed standard weights (Fig. 1). 


coin weight in g 





ІІ 2 375 1 11/2 2 








— kollyboi — c hal koi 


Fig. 1 Divergence of average weights of bronze coins of Seleucus I and Antiochus I issued at 
Antioch from the proposed standard weights (presented as a straight line). 





Series WOM 'n x (EL) Denomination 
No. 
Seleucus I 
IA 911/12,914 20 8,18 (96,0) dichalkon 
B 915,918,920 18 6,85 (107,2) trihemichalkon 
922 4 1,44 (101,4) dikollybon 
II 924/25 32 6,46 (101,1) trihemichalkon 
927 5 3,02 (106,3) tetrakollybon 
928 3 1,53 (107,8) dikollybon 
III 929 7 5,21 (97,2) trihemichalkon 
930 1,99 (93,4) trikollybon 
Antiochus 1 
I 933 4 6,62 (103,6) trihemichalkon 
935 5 1,56 (109,9) dikollybon 
ПА 942/44 9 5,88 (92,0) trihemichalkon 
945 7 1,93 (107,8) dikollybon 


{1 
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B 946 18 6,26 (98,0) trihemichalkon 
947/48 5 1,42 (100,0) dikollybon 
È 949 13 5,90 (92,3) trihemichalkon 
950/51 5 1,99 (97,9) dikollybon 
D 953 11 6,52 (102,0) trihemichalkon 
954 D 1,48 (104,2) dikollybon 
956 1 0,59 kollybos 
III 960/62 33 4,10 (96,2) chalkous 
962/63 6 2,10 (98,6) trikollybon 
964 9 0,90 (126,8) kollybos 
* weight in g;  () — % of standard weight 


Among the extensive bronze coinage of Antiochus I there are trichalkoi (WSM 
1057, 1060, 1062). The reason for omitting this body of coins is the still unsettled 
question whether the respective "units" and "halves" are composed of more than 
one denomination. From the specimens published in the WSM, this question cannot 
be answered satisfactorily and will thus require a more extended investigation. The 
bronze coins of Antiochus II and Seleucus II pose no problems. The former issued 
chalkoi and trihemichalkoi, the latter only dichalkoi. The "units" of Seleucus III 
are characterized by a wide variatation in weight. It remains to be settled whether 
this is only due to the irregular flans or whether the "unit" is composed of the two 
denominations chalkous and tetrakollybon. 


Antiochus IV — Antiochus IX (173/2-112 B.C.) 


For this period the coin weights were compiled from catalogues of major public 
and private collections, including that of the author. Denominations issued at Anti- 
och by Demetrius I (162-150 B.C.), Demetrius II in his first reign (145-140 B.C.), 
Antiochus VII (138-129 B.C.), Antiochus VII (121-113 B.C.) and Antiochus IX 
(133-112 B.C.) in their respective first reigns will be presented as examples to illu- 
strate the denomination-weight relations of the bronze coinage in the second part of 
the Seleucid period. References to coins are cited according to Houghton (С5Е) 19, 

With the exception of a kollybos and a trikollybon, all denominations in the 
proposed system of classification can be found in the material presented here. A 
bronze obolos was not issued at Antioch, but at Ecbatana by Timarchus. Conside- 
ring the rather small number of specimens of some denominations, the combined 
means of all kings exhibit an acceptable congruence with the standard weights (Fig. 
2). 


10. A. Houghton, Coins of the Seleucid Empire from the collection of Arthur Houghton, ANS ACNAC 
4, New York 1983. 
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Fig. 2 Divergence of average weights of bronze coins of Demetrius I and IT, Antiochus VII, VIII 
and IX issued at Antioch from the proposed standard weights (presented as a straight line). 





King DE n x (Ein) Denomination 
No. 
Demetrius I 169 12 15,88 (94,5) tetrachalkon 
170 11 8:92. ОО) dichalkon 
172 9 4,10. (97,6) chalkous 
1741 7 2,60 (92,9) tetrakollybon 
Demetrius II 225 20 12,20 (96,8) trichalkon 
228 14 9,09 (95%) trihemichalkon 
Antiochus VII 272 18 11,39 (90,4) trichalkon 
275 56 5,83 (94,0) trihemichalkon 
280 16 2,87 (102,5)  tetrakollybon 
284 4 1,38 (98,6) dikollybon 
Antiochus VIII 229 Ӛ2 6,00 (95,2) trihemichalkon 
DZ 11 2,86 (102,1)  tetrakollybon 
Antiochus IX 384 26 5,99 (95,1) trihemichalkon 


mo аа el a iii Б. 
è weight ing; () = % of standard weight 
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Conclusions 


The proposed system of classification removes the uncertainty in regard to 
weights and denominations of Seleucid bronze coins and their relation to the corres- 
ponding silver coinage. As it is applicable to different mints, such as Antioch, 
Seleucia on the Tigris and Ecbatana in Media, and is valid for both parts of the 
Seleucid reign, it may be concluded that it formed the basis for the monetary policy 
of the entire Seleucid empire. Preliminary studies made by the author indicate an 
impact beyond the Seleucids on the Greek imperial coinage of the Roman province 
of Syria. Whether there is a similar system for Seleucid coins of Phoenician-Ptole- 
maic standard remains to be settled. Until now, the kind of metrological investiga- 
tion presented here is linked to Seleucid coins only. It might, however, open a new 
route for successful studies of other hitherto unresolved ancient monetary systems. 
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K. SCHMITT-KORTE AND M. R. COWELL 


The silver content of Nabataean coins 


The coins of the Nabataean kings of Petra can be traced for almost 2 centuries ; 
from their beginnings under Aretas III (84 B.C.) to their end on conquest by the 
Romans (106 A.D.). 

In general Nabataean silver coins are well dated since they bear the regnal years 
of the kings. Their chronology has been a research subject for over a century and 
this is still going on. Nabataean numismatics have been brought up-to-date in 1975 
by Yaakov Meshorer! whose publication lists some 200 types (incl. supplements). 
This monograph is now the standard work on the subject and his chronology of the 
kings with a proven coinage became widely accepted : 


Aretas III 87 - 62) Bae. 
Obodas II 62 E 60 BIC 
Malichus I 60 - S0 BCG 
Obodas III 30 - SEDI 
Syllaeus SI 
Aretas IV 9B.C. — 40 A.D. 
Malichus II 40 - 70 A.D. 
Rabel II 70 - 106 A.D. 


Coins of Aretas III were only struck during the period when he reigned over 
Damascus (84-72 B.C.), but these issues are undated. 

In his study Meshorer gave a table with the silver content of Nabataean coins 
showing that the fineness decreases from 96 % of silver (60 B.C.) to 20 % (100 A.D.), 
with hectic fluctuations in-between. These data were taken by A. Negev as a reflec- 
tion of the economy of ancient Nabataea which would allow conclusions about the 
inner stability of the kingdom and the tides of the caravan trade 2. 


1. Y. Meshorer, Nabataean Coins (Qedem Monographs 3, Jerusalem, 1975). 
2. A. Negev, Numismatics and Nabataean Chronology, Palestine Exploration Quarterly, 1982, 119- 
128; Id, Nabatean Archaeology Today, (New York, 1986), 27-28. 
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The data had been determined by measuring the specific gravity of the coins, in 


principle a simple test procedure. Unfortunately this method is not really suitable 
for such studies : 


specific gravity analysis is accurate only for "binary" systems, i.e. alloys consis- 

ting of 2 metals. The difference in specific gravity between silver and copper is 

small, hence the measurements are imprecise. Nabataean silver coins however 

consist of up to 5 metals (silver, copper, lead, gold and tin) in which case the 

calculations will yield incorrect results 

— the composition of the coins may have changed with time as a result of corro- 
sion and loss of copper near the surface 

— in particular coins of silver/copper alloys with a low silver content are often not 
structurally homogenous. Irregularities such as voids, pitting, cracks and corro- 
sion affect the weight and hence the specific gravity. 

These factors may even add up in the same direction. The problems can be illus- 
trated with a coin of Rabel II in the British Museum? which was found by specific 
gravity to have 20 % silver whereas recent analysis by other methods gave a result 
of 48 95. 

In 1976 a small number of Nabataean silver coins had been analysed by Walker 
giving results which were in disagreement with the data derived from specific gra- 
vity *. In view of these deficiencies and the wide-ranging conclusions drawn from 
Meshorer’s data, a program was devised in cooperation with the British Museum in 
which 60 Nabataean silver coins were measured using X-ray fluorescence analysis. 
Various analytical techniques, methods of sample preparation and metallurgical 
aspects were critically evaluated, but in the present paper, for brevity, only the end 
results are presented 5. 


Analytical techniques 


The coins were analysed by employing two techniques, the energy dispersive X- 
ray fluorescence (XRF) and the energy dispersive probe on a scanning electron 
microscope (SEM). The XRF spectrometer used was a Link Systems model 290 


3. Meshorer no. 152. 

4. D. R. Walker, The Metrology of the Roman Silver Coinage IJ, (BAR Supplementary Series 22, 
1977), 106. 

5. In this work M. R. Cowell is responsible for the analytical work carried out in the British 
Museum Research Laboratories and K. Schmitt-Korte for the numismatics. Both authors wish 
to thank Dr. M. J. Price for his continued support and excellent cooperation. 

The full study with all analytical details, a number of new Nabataean coin types and other 
aspects of Nabataean numismatics is being prepared for publication in NC 1989. 
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with a tungsten target X-ray tube operating at 40kV. Further details about the 
equipment and the quantification are described by Cowell*. The SEM used was a 
Jeol 840 with Link Systems model 860 energy dispersive spectrometer. For both 
techniques polished areas on the edge of the coins were examined, with a higher 
standard of finish for the SEM. Polishing prior to analysis is required for these 
techniques because only a thin surface layer is analysed (up to a few microns for the 
SEM and up to 100 microns for the XRF). In the case of an unprepared coin 
surface, the results would not be representative for the cross-section of the coin. 

The precision and accuracy of both techniques, on uncorroded metal, depends on 
the element being quantified and its concentration. For the major components, in 
this case silver and copper, these are approximately 1-2 %. For the minor and trace 
components lead, gold and tin (c. 3 % in total) the accuracy would be 10% or worse. 

It was originally intended that the quantitative analysis of these coins would be 
done by XRF alone. However, due to the small size of some coins and the corrosion 
of others a reliable analysis could only be made using the SEM. For an adequate 
analysis the XRF instrument requires a plane area of approximately 2-3 mm in 
diameter, ideally free of corrosion and surface irregularities, but this could not 
always be achieved. The SEM, on the other hand, can analyse much smaller areas 
although the total surface area prepared may often be similar and the procedure is 
more time consuming. The SEM also requires areas free of corrosion for reliable 
results. Where this could not be achieved because of the condition of the coin, the 
results are only approximate and the figures have been put in brackets in the table. 

Duplicate analyses by XRF and SEM on uncorroded coins showed acceptable 
agreement. However, on corroded coins, in particular those with low silver 
contents, there were marked differences. Whereas the XRF analyses the complete 
section, including any corrosion, the SEM can be more selective. The XRF was 
therefore used for semiquantitative analysis of all the coins and an accurate analysis 
only for thick coins with little or no corrosion visible by optical microscopy. These 
were usually the coins of high silver content. The SEM was used to analyse the 
remainder. The results are given in Table 1. 


Results 


The main interest in the composition of these coins is their silver content, but in 
addition copper, gold and lead were quantified in most coins and in one case tin was 


6. M. Cowell, Energy dispersive X-ray fluorescence analysis of ancient Gold alloys, PA CT 1977, 
76-85. 
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Table 1: Silver content of Nabataean coins (X-ray fluorescence analysis) 


King Regnal Date Meshorer Coll Silver 
Year BC/AD No. REN % 
Aretas III no date (84-72)B.C. 5 BM 95 
Obodas II 3 60 11 BM 95 
26 35 unpubl. OC 96 
26 35 " 472 oc (96) 
Obodas III 3 28 21 ос 96 
3 28 21 OC 95 
3 28 21 BM 94 
off flan (23-11) 28-38 OC 93 
off flan (23-11) 28-38 BM 88 
14? 177 Sup 2 OC 95 
20 11 38 BM 91 
21? 10? unpubl. OC 85 
Syllaeus no date (9) Sup 4 OC 90 
no date (9) Sup 4 OC 89 
Aretas IV 1 9 47А BM 92 
1 9 49A OC 87 
off flan (9) 49A BM 80 
1 9 49 OC (87) 
off flan (9-6) 49-54 OC 80 
2 8 unpubl. OC 92 
2 8 51 OC 76 
3 7 53 BM 81 
4 6 54 BM 89 
Aretas IV (4) (6) 54 OC 85 
5? Diz unpubl. OC = 
6 4 unpubl. OC 82 
6 4 65 OC 90 
14 5 AD 86 OC 86 
14 5 86 OC (89) 
16 7 94 BM 78 
27 18 96 BM 76 
29 20 unpubl. OC 69 
off flan (20) unpubl. OC (75) 
off flan (29-48) 99-111 OC 48 
off flan (29-48) 99-111 BM DS 
off flan (29-48) 99-111 BM 52 
off flan (29-48) 99-111 BM Ба 
30 21 unpubl. OC 67 
30 21 100 BM 55 
34 25 103 BM 50 
34 25 103 OC 49 
35 26 104 OC 50 
46 37 109 OC 59 
Malichus II off flan 40-64 123-H8 OC 50 
off flan 40-64 123-H8 BM 50 
off flan 40-64 123-H8 BM 47 
9 48 130 BM 50 
127 51? unpubl. OC 48 
22 61 138 OC 48 
22 61 138 OC 52 
Rabel IT 1 70 Sup 5 OC (52) 
2 71 unpubl. OC (54) 
2 71 143 OC 51 
off flan (75-101) 147-161 OC (52) 
off flan (75-101) 147-161 OC 51 
off flan (75-101) 147-161 BM 48 
illeg. (75-101) 147-161 BM 48 
off flan (90-101) 153-161 OC 46 
23 92 155 OC 47 


a сета ето аана НЕ 
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+ Explanation: 
Table 1. 
(Date): Date reconstructed from historical or numismatic evidence 
Coll.: BM = British Museum 
OC = Other collections (mainly private) 
(Silver): Approx. result 


detected. Copper is the principle alloying component and its concentration is inver- 
sely correlated with the silver. The gold and lead concentrations rarely exceed 
2.5 % in total and there seems to be no relationship between their concentrations 
and the chronology of the series, a result which is not unexpected. 
The silver content of the coins has been plotted chronologically (Figure 1). The 
results substantiate the general trend already indicated by the specific gravity mea- 
surements. The debasement is clarified by the new analyses but, most importantly, 
it is shown that the decline occurs in fairly distinct steps and that the lowest silver 
content is c. 50% and not 20%, as previously found. 
Nabataean silver coins were not minted in every year and there exist several gaps, 
the most notable of which were under Malichus I (years 1-25) and under Aretas IV 
(years 7-12 and 17-26). A continuous line of silver contents does not therefore exist. 
The coins available for study cover the full range of Nabataean minting from 
Aretas III to Rabel II but they are, of course, not spread evenly over the entire 
period. Whereas a fairly large number can be dated specifically to the important 
years 9/8 B.C., about half of the specimens from Malichus II and Rabel II can only 
be assigned to a period of approx. 25 years each. 
Figure 1 combines the results of all 60 coins which were analysed, yielding a rather 
complex picture. 
In order to clarify the trends the original data were processed in the following way 
— the uncertain dates (periods of years) are expressed by the midpoint 
— multiple points obtained from the same year or period are contracted into one 
point (marked by a square) 

—. a broken line is added to illustrate the trend of the silver content 

— the minting years of silver coins are also indicated on the graph in order to show 
the degree of continuity. 

This results in a re-arrangement of the curve in which the final picture of the silver 
content is clearly apparent (Figure 2). 
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Conclusions 


There appear to be 3 phases in the minting. Initially the silver content is at a high 
level of around 90 %. From 9 B.C. onwards it falls to an intermediate level around 
75 % and by 21 A.D. it reaches the level of c. 50 % where it remains until the end of 
the series. No coins were found to contain 20 % which the specific gravity analysis 
had suggested. | 

The first decrease coincides with the well-known power struggle between king 
Aretas IV and the Nabataean minister Syllaeus. The second decline dates to the 
years following the marriage of Aretas IV to Queen Shaqilat. 

The silver content as displayed in the consolidated curve (Figure 2) may serve as a 
more reliable basis for future research into Nabataean history and numismatics. 


PAOLO VISONÀ 


Carthaginian Bronze Coinage in southern Italy 
and Sicily during the Second Punic War 


(COATE) 


The bronze coins struck by the Carthaginians in Italy and Sicily during the Han- 
nibalic War have hitherto drawn little attention, even though they bear distinctive 
types and had a very limited circulation!. Hannibal's bronze issues are generally 
thought to have been substantial, and to have been minted nearly until the end of 
his military activity in southern Italy, together with electrum and silver issues. 
Yet, despite recent attempts to reconstruct a monetary history of the Second Punic 
War, his Italian coinage has not been fully investigated?. The bronze series issued 
in Sicily by the Carthaginians during this conflict, on the other hand, has not been 
discussed since it was first attributed to Carthage by R. Ross Holloway in 1961 ?. 

A quantitative survey of all the coin evidence is in order. While finds of Hanniba- 
lic electrum in Italy remain exceedingly scarce, most hoards of Hannibalic silver, 
including the two largest (IGCH 2021 and 2245), consist of half and quarter shekels 
bearing a horse standing and a sun disk (with or without uraei) on the reverse (PI. 7, 


1. Very few of these issues have been found outside Italy and Sicily: 2 Hannibalic specimens 
(SNG Copenhagen 370 and 375) are in Tunisia’s Musée National du Bardo, 1 (SNG Copenhagen 
370) is in Algeria’s Musée de Constantine, and a single example from Albania (SNG Copenha- 
gen 373) is in the Museo Nazionale Romano (n° 120908) : see S. L. Cesano, AMIIN 7 (1932), 70, 
no. 26 and PI. 5, 15. Carthaginian bronze coins struck in Sicily (SNG Copenhagen 381) also 
travelled to North Africa and the Adriatic region. Single examples are in the Musée de Car- 
thage and in the Musée de Constantine ; 1 specimen from Sétif was seen by E. S. G. Robinson 
in the le Boule Collection in Alger in 1935 (information from G. K. Jenkins); at least 3 speci- 
mens are among the contents of JGCH 2296 (actually representing two hoards); 1 specimen 
from Bosanska Krupa (Bosnia) was acquired in 1899 by Zagreb's Arheoloski Muzej (no. 4466). 

2. Cf. P. Marchetti, Histoire économique et monétaire de la deuxième guerre punique (Brussels, 
1978), 369-71, 432-36, 439-46; M. H. Crawford, CMRR, 66-67. 

3. See R. Ross Holloway, AJIN 7-8 (1960-1961), 35-37, contra J. Mazard, Corpus Nummorum 
Numidiae Mauretaniaeque (Paris, 1955), 47-48. 
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1)*. These coins have irregular die axes, and are linked stylistically to a group of 
Carthaginian electrum issues (Jenkins-Lewis group XV) minted either in Africa or 
Spain at the beginning or in the early years of the war?. Their production must 
have begun before c. 210 B.C., as revealed by their presence in the Licata hoard 
(1GCH 2245), which can hardly have been interred after Rome had regained control 
of Sicily 5. A series of bronze coins bearing a head of Apollo on the obverse, and a 
walking or stepping horse with sun disk and uraei on the reverse, was associated 
with this silver by E. S. С. Robinson”, but there are no compelling reasons to assign 
both silver and bronze to a single mint. The Apollo issues are known from twenty- 
seven specimens that were struck with dies adjusted at 3, 6, 9 and 12 o'clock, 
representing 2 obverse and 5 reverse dies (Pl. 7, 2-3). Since one obverse die was used 
for each reverse variety, yielding an overall ratio of seventeen and ten coins per die 
respectively, total output was probably small. Their bevelled edge profile, weight, 
and style are similar to those of Capuan biunces minted after 216 B.C., which were 
also struck with adjusted dies®. These features might indicate that the Apollo series 
was issued at Capua in Campania, possibly until the city was recaptured by the 
Romans in 211 B.C.?. Attribution to this mint may not be tenable, though, because 
single specimens of the reverse variety with Stepping Horse have been found in 
excavations at Heraclea and Castiglione di Paludi (near Rossano, in northeastern 
Calabria); moreover, the head of Apollo is also found on silver and bronze coins of 
the Brettii and on bronze issues of Nuceria in Bruttium 1°, 


4. Itisless than certain whether as many as 53 obverse dies were used to strike Hannibal's Italian 
electrum issues: cf. G. K. Jenkins, R. B. Lewis, Carthaginian Gold and Electrum Coins (Lon- 
don, 1963), 121. Finds of these coins are listed by Crawford (CMRR), 67 n. 31. For Italian 
hoards containing silver issues of the series with sundisk (SNG Copenhagen 359-64), see IGCH 
2019-21, 2027 (= « Belmonte Calabro (CS). » Ripostigli Monetali in Italia, ed. S. De Caro Balbi, 
Rome, 1980). 

5. Cf. e.g. de Luynes 3761-62 and one of the electrum issues from the Utrera hoard published by 
L. Villaronga, Studia Paulo Naster Oblata 1, ed. S. Scheers (Leuven, 1982), pl. 19, 7. G. K. 
Jenkins, Studies in Honor of Leo Mildenberg, ed. A. Houghton, S. Hurter, P. Erhart Mottahe- 
deh, J. Ayer Scott (Wetteren, 1984), 135, seems to suggest that this electrum belongs to the last 
decade of the 3rd century. This is plausible for the variety with Stepping Horse on the reverse 
(Jenkins-Lewis group XV, nos. 482-86). 

6. Cf. A. S. Walker, Studies in Honor of Leo Mildenberg, 278-80. 

7. E. S. G. Robinson, NC 114 (1964), 45; cf. Crawford, (CMRR), 67. For the types of the Apollo 
issues, see de Luynes 3784 (double-struck) and 3843. 

8. Cf. SNGANS 1, 203-209. 

9. Capua had a Carthaginian garrison from 216 to 211 B.C.: see M. W. Frederiksen, Campania, 
ed. N. Purcell (Hertford, 1984), 240-43. 

10. The two provenanced coins are in the collection of the Museo Nazionale della Siritide at 
Policoro and of the Museo Archeologico Nazionale at Reggio Calabria respectively. For 
comparisons with the head of Apollo on Brettian and Nucerian issues, see SNGANS 3, 1; 23-24 
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A smaller series of bronze coins, known from eight specimens that were struck 
from two pairs of dies, is related by module and weight to the Apollo issues and was 
presumably minted concurrently. However, their round edge profile and irregular 
die axes point to a different mint, whose identification remains elusive. The female 
head on the obverse apparently lacks the wreath of corn ears which is characteristic 
of Carthaginian coins, and may portray Hera ; a horse walking before a palm tree is 
on ithe weverse (PI, 7, 4). 

Unlike these two series with hybrid types, the main ensemble of Hannibal's 
bronze coins of south Italian mintage comprises three series exhibiting overtly Car- 
thaginian devices, which are stylistically consistent with a group of silver half- and 
quarter-shekels found predominantly in the Calabria region (PI. 7, 5). The largest of 
these three series of bronze coins includes units and half pieces with irregular die 
axes, bearing a head of Kore on the obverse and a horse's head on the reverse”. A 
total of eighty-five and thirty-seven examples of each denomination are currently 
known, representing 6 obverse and 12 reverse dies for the units, and 2 obverse and 4 
reverse dies for the fractions (PI. 7, 6-7). Such a low die per coin ratio shows that 
the present record is not likely to be drastically changed by new finds, and is almost 
complete. The close affinities in fabric, type, control letters, and style between these 
issues and Barcid bronzes minted c. 221-218 B.C., and the existence of some speci- 
mens of the larger denomination overstruck upon Roman semilibral unciae 13, would 
suggest that their production may have begun as early as 215 B.C., when most of 
Bruttium was under Carthaginian control. 

In contrast, the two lighter series of issues of similar style, bearing a horse either 
standing, or pacing with head turned back, on their reverses (Pl. 7, 8-9), were 
probably minted after a reduction in weight of Hannibal’s largest denomination in 


(Brettii) ; 595-99 (Nuceria). The Nucerian bronze may belong to the Hannabalic period, pace 
S. Pennestri, Decima Miscellanea Greca e Romana [Studi pubblicati dall’ Istituto Italiano per la 
Storia Antica 36] (Rome, 1986), 138-39. 

11. SNG Copenhagen 377. These issues were assigned to Lokroi on stylistic grounds by Robinson 
(supra n. 7), 54, who suggested that a large portion of Hannibal’s coinage was minted there 
from 215 to 205 B.C. (ibid., p. 52, 60-63). No Hannibalic coins have been found in the 
excavations conducted at Lokroi since the early 1900s, however, eliminating the possibility 
that a major Carthaginian mint was active in this area. 

12. SNG Copenhagen 370-74. The units normally bear the letter alef on the reverse, whereas only 
the earliest group of halves have an alphabetical letter (bef) on the reverse. The first obverse 
die of the units is paired with the first reverse die of the fractions on a unique specimen in 
Napel's Museo Archeologico Nazionale (Fiorelli Collection no. 4900): cf. A. M. Bisi, AJIN 16- 
(190921970), 710, 20. 171, pl. 10, 10. 

13. Cf. L. Villaronga, Las monedas hispano-cartaginesas (Barcelona, 1973), 127 (Class VIII, type I, 
group I, dated c. 221-218 B.C.). For the overstrikes see M. H. Crawford, RRC, 106 ff. Other 
examples are in Florence's Museo Archeologico (no. 35619) and in Bologna's Museo Civico : cf. 
E. Acquaro, E. Buffi Neri, Rivista di Studi Fenici 8 (1982), 206, no. 57. 
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bronze 4. The coins with Horse Pacing have thick, open-cast flans that were appa- 
rently struck from adjusted dies; the twenty-one specimens currently on record 
represent 2 obverse and 3 reverse dies. Those with Horse Standing have irregular 
flans struck with smaller, non-adjusted dies, and are known from thirty specimens, 
representing at least 3 obverse and 5 reverse dies. As both types of coin have similar 
weights, they must have been minted in relatively close sequence. The increasingly 
perfunctory execution of the dies of the latter series, however, supports the impres- 
sion that these were Hannibal's last bronze issues on Italian soil 5. The presence of 
two examples from each series in the San Vincenzo La Costa hoard (IGCH 2025), 
which included Roman post-semilibral bronze, would seem to indicate that they 
were already in circulation before 211 B.C.!5. On account of the small number of 
dies from which they were struck, and of their homogeneous style, their production 
cannot have extended over a long period of time. 

Thus, contrary to previous assumptions, Hannibal's bronze coinage in southern 
Italy was minted on a fairly small scale. Lack of closely interlinked obverse dies 
reveals a pattern of sporadic bursts of minting rather than a steady output. The 
concentration of site finds of specimens of the three main series in northeastern 
Calabria suggests that they were struck there by a single mint, which also issued 
silver half and quarter shekels (Pl. 7, 4), apparently in modest quantity 1’. Further- 
more, it seems likely that the bulk of Hannibal’s Italian coinage (including his 
electrum issues) was produced in the years following his arrival in southern Italy (c. 
216-211 B.C.). To what extent he was subsidized by Carthage in the last decade of 
the 3rd century, is still uncertain !*. 

Even though mainly silver coin was sent to Hannibal from North Africa, a trickle 
of bronze coins minted at Carthage did travel to both southern Italy and Sicily 


14. SNG Copenhagen 375-76. I am not sure whether the bronze issue with Head of Kore 1. / Horse 
standing r. with head turned back, listed among those attributed to Lokroi by Robinson 
(supra n. 7), p. 53, no. 8, was minted in southern Italy. A systematic survey of south Italian 
museum collections in 1983-86 has yielded no examples of this type of coin. The 6 specimens 
which are currently on record have irregular die axes and were struck by the same pair of dies. 

15. Cf. e.g. E. Acquaro, La monetazione punica. Catalogo delle Civiche Raccolte Numismatiche di 
Milano (S. Donato Milanese 1979) no. 148. 

16. See I. Novaco Lofaro, AIIN 21-22 (1974-1975), 95, pl. 10, 9 (garbled); cf. Crawford CMRR, 
289. 

17. These Hannibalic issues (SNG Copenhagen 367-60) represent 20 % or less of the contents of any 
sizable hoard of Carthaginian silver from southern Italy: cf. E. Gabrici, NotScav 23 (1898), 
175-76 (2 IGCH 2021) and IGCH 2022 (21 or 22 SNG Copenhagen 369 out of 103 coins). 

18. It is doubtful that silver was being sent to Hannibal “by the boatload” in the last phase of 
the war, as posited by Jenkins (supra n. 5) 135. Resupply was irregular at best after the 
arrival of Bomilcar’s expedition in 215 B.C.: cf. Livy 23.41.10 and 28.12:9; Zonaras 9.11. 
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during the war. The Sicilian finds of these bronze issues are particularly significant, 
since they clearly belong in the context of the expedition of 213-210 B.C., which was 
heavily financed by Carthage !?. Together with silver half shekels, quarter shekels, 
and eighth shekels, probably minted at Akragas, the Carthaginian expeditionary 
force struck a series of bronze coins in three denominations of approximately 8, 4, 
and 2 g, bearing a veiled head of Demeter on the obverse, and a prancing horse with 
a filleted palm branch, or a wreath, on the reverse (PI. 7, 10-12) 29. There is an 
evident thematic connection between the bronze and the silver issues, which bear a 
young male head wreathed with corn ears (Triptolemos?) on the obverse, and a 
prancing horse on the reverse ; a further link is represented by the Punic letter het on 
the reverse of both series of coins. Yet Akragas may not have been the minting 
place of the bronze, because most finds of these issues are clustered in central 
Sicily, and have been especially frequent at Morgantina and its environs?!. More- 
over, their obverse type is a mirror copy of the head of Demeter on the silver four 
litrai struck by the Sikeliotai between late 213 and 211 B.C., possibly at Morgantina 


19. See Walker (supra n. 6), pp. 275-80 and Crawford CMRR, 109. For south Italian finds of 
Carthage mint bronzes cf. A. Travaglini, Inventario dei Rinvenimenti Monetali del Salento. 
Problemi di Circolazione (Rome, 1982), 94, nos. 172-74; O. C. Colburn, NotScav 102 (1977), 526. 
Another specimen (SNG Copenhagen 327) is in Nicotera's Museo Civico. For Sicilian finds see 
IGCH 2239 and Marchetti (supra n. 2), pp. 489-90. The excavations at Morgantina between 
1955 and 1984 have produced 6 SNG Copenhagen 307-23 (see Morgantina Studies 2. The Coins, 
forthcoming ; information from R. Ross Holloway and C. Moss) ; 1 SNG Copenhagen 303 found 
at Palermo is in Zagreb's Arheološki Muzej (B. Horvat collection); 1 SNG Copenhagen 309 
from excavations at Heraclea Minoa in 1955-57 is in Agrigento's Museo Archeologico Nazio- 
nale. 

20. See SNG Copenhagen 381 and Holloway (supra n. 3). The smallest denomination is known 
from a unique specimen in the de Luynes Collection (no. 3968); cf. also R. Macaluso, Sicilia 
Archeologica 14, no. 45 (1981), 30, pl. 3, 14. 

21. Only one specimen from Agrigento’s ““quartiere ellenistico-romano” is in the Agrigento mu- 
seum's collection (no. 10.290). At least twenty-four specimens have been found in the Morgan- 
tina excavations (information from C. Moss), and three more examples from the Serra Orlando 
area are in Siracusa's Museo Archeologico Nazionale (nos. 12870, 13994, 24272). The surviving 
specimen from /GCH 2242 is patently intrusive on grounds of patination : see Marchetti (supra 
n. 2), 489, n. 97. Other provenanced examples from Sicily are widely scattered : cf. G. Caret- 
toni, NotScav. 84 (1959) 324 (1 from Halaesa); Jenkins-Lewis (supra n. 4) p. 49, n. 2 (1 from 
Palermo); A. Mini, Monete di bronzo della Sicilia antica (Palermo, 1979), 451-52, nos. 9-10 (from 
Villabate near Palermo ; from Caltanissetta). A single specimen from the excavations at Hera- 
clea Minoa in 1955-57 is in Agrigento's Museo Archeologico Nazionale. The North African 
finds of these coins (supra n. 1) attest to the movements of returning soldiers : significantly, C. 
T. Falbe, Recherches sur l'emplacement de Carthage (Paris, 1833), 112, noted that «ces médailles 
.. proviennent toutes de la Barbarie ». 
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itself 22. Therefore it is plausible that they were minted at Morgantina in 212-211 
BL 


A preliminary study of thirty specimens (out of seventy-three recorded examples, 
including excavation coins), which have no die alignment, indicates that at least 10 
obverse dies were used for the largest denomination, and 4 for the intermediate 
fraction. This output was not inconsiderable for such a short period of time. Hence 
it may be inferred that, whereas Hannibal's own bronze issues in southern Italy 
were inconsequential, a serious effort was made by Carthage to supply its forces in 
Sicily with an adequate subsidiary coinage. 


22. Cf. A. Burnett, SNR 62 (1983), 10-11 and G. Manganaro, JNG 31-32 (1981-1982), 48-49. The 
obverse of the Sikeliotai's silver coins hardly represents Sikelia rather than Demeter, pace 
Manganaro. The choice of Demeter for a coin type would seem especially appropriate if this 
silver was struck at Morgantina, a city at the center of a grain producing area, where the cult 
of Demeter and Kore was of paramount importance. It might even have evoked anti-Roman 
feelings, since the Romans had desecrated Sicily's most venerable shrine of these goddesses at 
nearby Henna in 213 B.C.: cf. Livy 24.39.8-9. In Crawford's view, however, the Sikeliotai's 
coinage may not have been issued at Morgantina: see CMRR, 109, n. 14. 

23. This dating is supported by the discovery of one specimen in a destruction stratum of 211 B.C. 
at Morgantina (information from H. Ross Holloway and C. Moss). 


Illustrations, plate 7 
1. The Hague 9947. AR half shekel, 3,77 б; XS 


2. Berlin, Staatliche Museen 28850. AE 13,17 g;— 

3. Udine, Museo Civico (A. De Brandis Collection). AE 13,75 g;] 

4. Berlin, Staatliche Museen (F. Imhoof-Blumer Collection). AE 12,72 g;\ 

5. The Hague 9945. AR half shekel, 3,73 g;T 

6. Reggio Calabria, Museo Archeologico Nazionale (from the excavations at Casti- 
glione di Paludi in 1950-53). AE 10,092 g;f 

7. Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum. AE 5,66 g;v 

8. Copenhagen, Danish National Museum (= SNG Copenhagen 376). AE 7,49 g;f 


9. Paris, Cabinet des Médailles (A. de Luynes Collection 3823). AE 5,73 g;l 
10. Auctions A. G., Basel, 8, 414. AE 6,80 £; 
11. Glasgow, Hunterian Museum. AE 3,41 g;\ 
12. Paris, Cabinet des Médailles (A. de Luynes Collection 3968). AE 1,65 g;\ 


I. PROKORON 


The circulation of bronze coins in South-Wes- 
tern Thrace from the end of the 3rd to the end 
of the lst century B.C. 


The circulation of bronze coins in South-Western Thrace from the end of the 3rd 
to the end of the 1st century B.C. is marked by two features: the variety of their 
types and the as yet insufficient study made of them. The great need of bronze 
coins in small-scale commodity trading, as well as their low denominational value 
did not favour their accumulation in large hoards. On the other hand, a stay in the 
earth, frequently in the ruins of burnt down dwellings or necropolises where crema- 
tion was practiced was harmful to metals and damaged them. Thus, in many cases 
these coins could not be correctly identified. A cursory review of the Inventory of 
Greek Coin Hoards shows that among the hundreds of hoards of silver coins in this 
period, only about a dozen such hoards of bronze coins have come to light in Thrace 
and Macedonia. In Greece the picture is quite different — there the economic and 
political conditions were also quite different. 

The period under review is chronologically divided into two main parts: 


I the reign of Philip V and Perseus 
II — Macedonia under Roman rule and the reign of August. 


The present paper territorially covers hoards discovered along the valleys of the 
Upper and the Middle Strouma and the Upper Mesta which are within the bounda- 
ries of present-day Bulgaria. /GCH has been used by way of comparison with our 
own finds. Besides the known hoards from the village of Ablanitsa another 12 
hoards of bronze coins were found in a very short time. Only one of these hoards of 
bronze coins has been published up to the present. 

In the course of its developement South-Western Thrace was in constant relations 
with Macedonia. We know that South-Western Thrace no longer formed part of 
Macedonia in the reign of Philip V and Perseus. Nevertheless, the neighbourhood of 
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Macedonia had its effect on the whole economic, political and cultural life of the 
geographical area which included the valleys of the Strymon and the Nestos. This 
mutual connection and influence was most clearly apparent when the status of 
Macedonia underwent a radical change: from being a leader of the Greek world, it 
became a conquered country. This change was also reflected in Western Thrace and 
it can also be confirmed by the nature of the coin hoards. 


I. In the reign of Philip V the “megalo-Macedonia” idea revived. In herself, 
within the Greek world, Macedonia was a powerful state. It can well be said that 
she underwent a second flowering. She possessed points of support with garrisons in 
strategic centres, a powerful fleet and a strong army. She still claimed to be the first 
among the Greek states. Add to this the active efficiency and energy of King Philip 
V, it would be difficult to believe that without the exterior intervention of Rome 
Macedonia would have disappeared from the political map of South-Eastern 
Europe. 

The reigns of Philip V and Perseus were marked by a great production of bronze 
coins. It was particularly great because of the monetary reform carried out by 
Philip V in 196 B.C. with a view to mobilizing all the forces of the kingdom for the 
forthcoming decisive battle with Rome. After the individual regions and cities were 
permitted to strike their own coins, the volume as well as the subjects of images on 
the coins were greatly extended. Under Philip V and Perseus there was a conside- 
rable increase of the bronze coinage in comparison with the minting of the remai- 
ning Macedonian rulers, and it even approached that of Philip II and Alexander III, 
while in subject-matter it was the most varied. It has been studied in detail by such 
eminent scholars as B. Head, A. Mamroth and others. One of its characteristic 
features was the larger volume of coins bearing the names of cities, regions or the 
inscription MAKEAONQN, and another feature was the great popularity of these 
coins on the Thracian market. Coins with the name of kings are more rarely met 
with in these hoards, while they were chiefly spread by means of the army. Two 
great events affected South-Western Thrace at this time: Philip V’s campaign in 
181 B.C. in Thrace, known for his ascent of the Haemus (probably the Rila Moun- 
tains or Mount Vitosha) and his trampling on the Treaty of Alliance with the Dente- 
latae, whose lands were devastated by the king’s famished army. This military and 
political ‘‘gaffe’’ of Philip V’s can be connected with the hoard found at the village 
of Ablanitsa, Gotsé Delchev District, known to us from the Bulletin, which contai- 
ned 36 coins, and also from Find no. 1, which came to light near the villages Krai- 
nitsi and Cherven Brjag. 

In 179 B.C. Philip V called upon the Bastarnae, who inhabited the mouth of the 
Danube, to become his allies. They crossed the Thracian lands and through the pass 
at the present mountain resort of Borovets moved into the valley at the town of 
Sapareva Banya (Germania in antiquitv). Unfortunately the king died just then. 
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After the organization of the campaign was dissolved the Bastarnae began to attack 
the neighbouring Thracian settlements to provide themselves with food. During the 
ascent of a high mountain they were surprised by a terrible storm with lightning and 
thunder. Availing themselves of the storm the local inhabitants attacked and rou- 
ted them. Considering this a bad omen, most of them set off for home. Only one 
detachment, headed by Clondicus continued on its way in the service of Macedonia 
and established itself in Dardania. There, with the support of the Thracians and the 
Scordisci they began a prolonged campaign against the Dardanians. This continued 
until 175 B.C. when the latter drove them out. The Bastarnae probably went back 
the way they had come and in passing through these lands as uninvited guests, they 
engaged in a number of slight skirmishes with the local Thracian population. Seve- 
ral small hoards, nos. 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 can be connected with this event and obviously 
belonged to soldiers. 


II. After the kingdom was abolished and Macedonia was divided into four 
regions, the initial intention was to mint coins in each one of them, probably silver 
and bronze to introduce a normal economic life in the newly-conquered region. 
However, this intention was never carried out. The most important interests of 
Rome thrust back into the background the plan of minting bronze coins, and all the 
mints began to produce large silver series which probably made their way into all 
the Balkan markets. For the success of this purpose Rome included in its financial 
operations coins of Greek denominations struck by all her allies. 

After the defeat of Pseudo-Philip, the pretender to the Macedonian crown, in 148, 
peace did not come to this part of the Balkans. Home began military operations 
against her immediate neighbours, the Thracians. The latter responded in kind and 
penetrated into Macedonia many times, sometimes even reaching the province of 
Greece. In the course of these constant wars there was rich booty to be had, and 
characteristic of this period are the hoards of silver coins, chiefly the new style 
tetradrachms of Athens, Thasos, I Macedonian region and Aesillas. The drachmae 
of Apollonia and Dyrrhachion and Roman republican denarii are more rare. 
Possibly only two hoards of bronze coins can be connected with the events around 
the campaign of Crassus (30-28 B.C.), nos. 7 and 8. Constant instability and civil 
wars led to destruction of most of the mints. This created a lack of coins on the 
market. About the mid-Ist century B.C. barbarian imitations of the bronze coins of 
the cities of Pella, Thessaloniki, Maronea, the region of Botiea and most often the 
coins of Macedonia with Strymon on the obverse and a trident on the reverse began 
to. take part in the circulation. Barbarian imitations of the coins of Philippi with 
Victoria type appeared somewhat later. The presence of pieces of lead in the find 
from the village of Laskarevo is of particular interest, since those were obviously 
used as coins. Quite soon after the discovery of the hoard at the village of Laska- 
revo, lead barbarian imitations of the coins of Philippi were also found singly. The 
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region of the river Strymon is rich in lead deposits and when the lack of small coins 
became acute the local population put lead pieces and coins in circulation. In 
contrast to the first period, in the second one, particulary after 148 B.C. the minting 
of bronze coins fell sharply. The coins found in hoards were very badly worn. 
Many old coins of the reigns of Philip II, Alexander III, Cassander, Antigonus 
Gonatus etc., were also in circulation. Only under the Emperor Augustus was stabi- 
lity once more achieved and the mints began to work again. The most worn coins 
were countermarked or overstruck. It may be taken that the remaining hoards in 
which several coins of Augustus were found are dated to the first years of his reign. 

When the hoards not only of bronze but also of silver coins are being mapped it 
becomes quite clear that the main route along which they penetrated deep into the 
interior of this part of Thrace was along the upper reaches of the River Nestos. 
From there, skirting the Medes the route continued again along the valley of the 
River Strymon. 


HOARDS: 

1. Krainitsi- Cherven Brjag, Kjustendil district, 1982. Burial: 181 B.C. Contents: 
8 + AE. Cassander, Antigon Gonat, Philip V, Macedonia. Disposition : dispersed. 

2. Smotchevo, Kjustendil district, 1981. Burial: 175 B.C. Contents: 14 AE. Philip 
V —5, Perseus-9. Disposition: Kjustendil. 

3. Kotcherinovo, Kjustendil district, 1983. Burial: 175 B.C. Contents: 6 AE. Per- 
seus —3, Thessalonica - 2, Amphipolis- 1. Disposition: Kjustendil. | 

4. Krainitsi, Kjustendil district, 1983. Burial: 175 B.C. Contents: 6 + AE. Philip 
V—1, Macedonia-1, Amphipolis- 1, Thessalonica -3. Disposition: Kjustendil. 

5. Cherven Brjag, Kjustendil district, 1983. Burial: 175 B.C. Contents: 10 + AE. 
Antigon Gonat, Philip V, Perseus. Disposition: Kjustendil - 3, Philip V —2, Per- 
gens 1. 

6. South-western Bulgaria. Burial: 175 B.C. Contents: 5 AE. Philip V—4, Per- 
seus— 1. Disposition: Sofia. 

7. Gradeshinitsa, Blagoevgrad district, 1985. Burial: 30-28 B.C. Contents: 46 AE. 
Thessalonica — 15, Amphipolis - 30, uncertain —1. Disposition: Blagoevgrad. 

8. Kotcherinovo, Kjustendil district, 1985. Burial: 30-28 B.C. Contents: 30 AE. Phi- 
lip II-1, Cassander- 1, Macedonia -2, Thessalonica -9, Amphipolis - 4, Philip- 
pi—2, barbar. imit. Thessalonica — 1, uncertain — 10. Disposition: Kjustendil. 

9. Gotse Dethev, Blagoevgrad district, ?. Burial: 30-20 B.C. Contents: 100 AE. 
Philip V, Macedonia, Amphipolis, Thessalonica, Pella, Philippi. Disposition: dis- 

ersed. 

10. eon near Sandansci, Blagoevgrad district, 1986. Burial: the end of Ist cent. 
B.C. Contents: 145 AE. Philip II— 1, Antigon Gonat - 1, Philip V—6, Perseus—6, 
Roman rep. as— 4, Thessalonica — 37, Amphipolis — 13, Pella — 4, barbar. imit. Pella - 
1, Macedonia under Romans-3, Thasos-1, Philippi-2, lead pieces-1, uncer- 
tain-62. Disposition: Kjustendil. 

11. Djacovo, Kjustendil district. Burial Ist cent. B.C. Contents: 100-150 AE. Maro- 
neia all of small denomination. Disposition: dispersed. 

12. South-western Bulgaria. Burial: 170-168 B.C. Contents: 3 AR, 8 AE. Philip V-1 
tetradr., 1 dr., 7 AE, Perseus- 1 didr., 1 AE. Disposition: Sofia. 
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COLLECTIVE AND SINGLE HOARDS 
OF BRONZE COINS III-I B.C. 
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EVA KOLNÍKOVÁ 


The contribution of Slovak finds to the chro- 
nology of east Celtic coinage 


This paper briefly discusses the contribution of Slovak finds to the problems of the 
beginning and end of east Celtic coinage. Slovakia is the eastern part of the Cze- 
choslovak Socialist Republic, and contains important evidence of Celtic settle- 
ment!, including numerous finds of Celtic coins ?. 

Chronological questions of Celtic numismatics have not yet been fully answered ?. 
The main reason lies in the fact that most chronological schemes are based on 
analyses of coins alone, whereas numismatic typology and metrology are properly 
only the starting-point in dating of coin finds *. It has widely but unjustifiably been 
accepted that the weight of a coin and the quality of its design depend on its relative 
date?; the lighter the weight and the more devolved the design, the later the ori- 
біп ©. For a long time numismatics accepted this formula in solving their chronologi- 
cal problems. Only in rare cases were results compared with those of related scienti- 
fic disciplines, particularly with archaeology. This was the main reason why consi- 
derable differences developed between the numismatic and archaeological chronolo- 


1. K. Pieta, The La Téne Period in Archaeological Research in Slovakia. Nitra 1981, 97-112. 

2. E. Kolníková, Náčrt problematiky keltského mincovníctva na Slovensku, in Slovenská numizma- 
tika 8, 1984, 27-74. 

3. K. Castelin, K počátkům keltského mincování v Podunají, in Numismatické listy 23, 1968, 129. 

K. Castelin, Zur Chronologie des keltischen Miinzwesens in Mitteleuropa, in JNG 12, 1962, 199. 

9. K. Castelin, Drobné keltské mince typu Alkis, in Numismatické listy 11, 1956, 136-137. R. Göbl, 
Technisch-organisatorische Grundlagen der keltischen Münzchronologie, in Keltische Numismatik 
und Archaeologie, Veröffentlichung der Referate des Kolloquiums Keltische Numismatik vom 
4. bis 8. Februar 1981 in Würzburg. BAR 200, 1984, 54-65. 

6. These methods have been criticized mainly by E. Nau, Kritische Anmerkungen zu einigen 
chronologischen Zuschreibungen gallischer Gold- und Silbermünzen, BAR 200, 1981, 264-265, 
note 15, and S. Rieckhoff-Pauli, Der Lauteracher Schatzfund aus archäologischer Sicht, in NZ 95, 
1981, 10: 
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gies of the La Tène period”. They were in agreement only when archaeologists 
happend uncritically to adopt a numismatic chronology 3. Archaeological sites 
which contain Celtic coins can, however, contribute enormously to establishing the 
dating of Celtic coins. 

However, there has not yet been found a sufficient number of such sites in the 
regions settled by Celtic tribes. Celtic coins are mostly accidental finds without any 
archaeological context. Coin finds from an archaeological context therefore assume 
a special importance and are given particular attention, and such contexts make it 
possible to reconsider the chronology of coin finds according to archaeological crite- 
ria?. When this is done, considerable differences can be noted between the numis- 
matic and archaeological conclusions 19. Finds of coins discovered during excava- 
tions in Slovakia demonstrate this new approach, determining the initial and final 
phases of east Celtic coinage. This is contrary to current opinion, which holds that 
the Celts began minting in this country in the second half of the 2nd century or as 
late as the turn of the 2nd and 1st centuries B.C. !!, in accordance with K Pink's 
dating of the beginnings of east Celtic coinage *?. Its end was dated to the period 
after the year 602°. 

An earlier date for the beginning of east Celtic coinage can be deduced from a 
group of coins found in a Celtic dwelling excavated in 1961 in Nitra (West Slovakia). 
It included a piece of Roman aes grave —a libral as of the Janus/prow right 
series 14 — a silver Celtic tetradrachm of the type withe lyre-symbol 5, and a small 
silver Celtic coin with the type of Athena Alkis 1%, Another small Celtic coin with 
lyre-symbol has been found in the neighbourhood of the same Celtic dwelling *”. 


7. This has been recently discussed by H. Polenz, Münzen in latène-zeitlichen Gräbern M itieleuro- 
pas aus der Zeit zwischen 300 und 50 vor Christi Geburt, in Bayerische Vorgeschichtsblätter 47, 
1982, 128-130. Also L. Zachar, Zlomky dávkovacích platničiek na výrobu keltských mincí zo 
Sastina-Strazi a Bratislavy, in Slovenska numizmatika 8, 1984, 140. 

8. J. Filip, Keltové ve strední Evropé, Praha 1956, 224-248. 

9. H.-J. Kellner, Keltische Münzen. Bemerkungen zur Situation der Forschung, in Ostbairische 
Grenzmarken, Passauer Jahrbuch 26, 1984, 68. 

10. S. Rieckhoff-Pauli, op.cit. 11-23. V. Kruta, Keltische Archäologie und Numismatik : Überein- 
stimmungen, Unterschiede und Ausblicke, BAR 200, 201-228. H. Polenz, op.cit. 

11. Z. Neme&kalová-Jiroudková, Obchod a zavedení razené mince, in R. Pleiner - A. Rybová, Pra- 
véké déjiny Čech, Praha 1978, 654. K. Kurz, Počátky keltského mincovnictiví na Slovensku, in 
Slovenská numizmatika 8, 1984, 80. 

12. K. Pink, Münzprägung der Ostkelten und ihrer Nachbarn, Leipzig 1939, 121-123. 

13. V. Ondrouch, Mince Keltov a Dako-Getov na Slovensku, in Moravské numismatické zpravy 5, 
1961, 5-55. 

14. J. Hlinka, E. Kolníková e.a., Nálezy mincí na Slovensku III, Bratislava 1978, p. 14 n° 8 and 
pl. 3 (239,42 g, 62 mm). 

15. E. Kolníková, Keltské mince na Slovensku, Bratislava 1978, fig. 2 (11,59 g, 21 mm). 

16. Ibid fig. 6 (0,967 g, 8 mm). 

17. Ibid fig. 4 (0,85 g, 11 mm). 
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SLOVAK FINDS AND EAST CELTIC COINAGE 


According to Thomsen's chronology the Roman coin is dated to the years 235-220 
B.C. I have associated the presence of this unexpected piece in a central European 
Celtic context with the movements of the north Italian Celts after their defeat by 
the Romans at the battle of Telamon in 225. The coin will have entered Slovakia 
sometime after 190 when (Strabo, Geographica V, 213) the Celtic tribes left North 
Italy and moved north-eastward, probably as far as the Danube area. I have thus 
proposed that the above-mentioned Celtic dwelling belonged to the first half of the 
2nd century B.C. and I consequently dated the associated Celtic coins with the lyre- 
symbol to this period as well 28. 

Several objections to my dating and interpretation of this complex have been 
raised. For instance, the existence of the aes grave coin in Slovakia in the first half 
of the 2nd century has been doubted, and the find has been compared with the 
hoard from Mazin whose latest dating places it in the first decades of the 1st century 
B.C.; my own opinion, however, is that the Nitra find supports Crawford's dating. 
Other routes by which our aes grave could have been brought to Central Europe 
probably from Dalmatia, have been suggested ; the reliability of Strabo's data on 
the movements of the north Italian Celts is questioned; it is considered unaccep- 
table to date the Celtic coins with lyre-symbol on the basis of their having been 
found with the aes grave, etc. !?. 

However, Celtic coins with the lyre-symbol have also been found in other archaeo- 
logical contexts in south-west Slovakia, which supports my chronology. A small 
silver coin of this type, perhaps a hemidrachm, has been found in a Celtic grave in 
Palárikovo; two tetradrachms with the lyre-symbol were in a Celtic burial in 
Bánov. Archaeological chronology dates the two graves to the first half of the 2nd 
century ?. Within the framework of analyses of Celtic burials with coins in the 
territory of central Europe, the dating of the burial in Palárikovo has been closely 
associated with the second-third decades of the 2nd century B.C. ?1, The other arch- 
aeological finds from the Celtic dwelling in Nitra, which contained the aes grave and 
the above-mentioned Celtic coins, are generally dated to this period as well??, Even 
analogies in style and geographical distribution between the coins with the lyre- 


18. E. Kolníková, Nález rímskeho aes grave s keltskými mincami v Nitre, in Slovenská archeológia 12, 
1964, 391-408. 1 

19. Such objections have been raised for instance by Z. Wozniak in Archeologia Polski 12, 1967, 
182-185. K. Kurz, Zur neuen Datierung des Mazin-Fundes, in Situla 14/15,. 1974, 155-161. J. 
Kolendo, Moneta punicka znaleziona w Turobinie, woj. Zamojskie i problem cyrkulacji brazow 
kartagińskich na terenie Europy, in Moneta miedziana w Polsce. VII. sesja numizmatyczna w 
Nowe Soli, 1983, 21. 

20. B. Benadik, Keltské mince v hroboch na Slovensku, in Slovenská numizmatika 8, 1984, 97-103. 

21. H. Polenz; op.ett. 128, 

22. The remaining archaeological material from this feature is in preparation for publication by 
K Preta; 
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symbol and a certain type of Celtic sword support the dating of these coins to the 
first half of the 2nd century B.C.??, Thus, the association of the Celtic coins with 
the lyre-symbol and archaeological material of the first half of the 2nd century B.C. 
also suggests that it is justified to include the aes grave from Nitra in this time- 
horizon. This is not the only evidence for the presence of Celtic coins in Slovakia as 
early as the first half of the 2nd century. A hoard of 236 coins of the same period 
comes from the site of Ptičie in east Slovakia. On the basis of the style of these coins 
and analogies from neighbouring, particularly Celto-Dacian regions, and also having 
regard to the archaeological context, it can be concluded that the coins of the Ptičie 
type were struck not later than the first half of the 2nd century B.C.?4, | 

New facts have been obtained also on the final phase of east Celtic coinage. In the 
course of intensive archaeological excavations in north Slovakia 25, the minting of 
coins has been proved at a number of local political and economic centres, such as 
Liptovská Mara, Veľký Bysterec, Spiš and Divinka, at the time of their greatest 
prosperity during the 1st century B.C. It was at the time when the famous centre of 
coinage arose in modern Bratislava, producing the typical coinages of the Biatec 
type 2. The opinion that the Celts stopped coining in Slovakia as early as the 
middle of the 1st century B.C., after the invasion of the Dacians, is completely 
disproved by new archaeological discoveries and coin finds. 

The evidence in flavour of the new chronologies includes a hoard found in 1985 
during excavations at the north Slovakian site of Dolny Kubín — Vel'ky Bysterec. 
It yielded 29 silver Celtic coins of north Slovakian types and one Roman denarius 
dating from the last years of the reign of Augustus (2 B.C. — 14 A.D.)?. The 
presence of a Roman denarius in this hoard of Celtic coins places the complex in the 
first decades of the 1st century A.D. It seems to demonstrate that Celtic coins were 
used as late as the early Empire. The archaeological context of this hoard confirms 
this supposition. 

This series of finds demonstrates and underlines the importance of close co-opera- 
tion between numismatics and archaeology. It is the only way in which Celtic 
numismatics can become more objective, and a significant result is the correction of 
the hitherto accepted dates for the beginning and end of east Celtic coinage. 


23. L. Zachar, op.cit. 135-137, note 5. 

24. E. Kolníková, Hromadni5 nález keltsko-dáckych mincí z Pticia. Príspevok k hospodársko-spolo- 
éenskym dejinám vychodného Slovenska, in Slovenskä numizmatika 6, 1980, 23-98. 

25. K. Pieta, Die Puchov-Kultur, Nitra 1982, 65-74. 

26. V. Ondrouch, Keltské mince typu Biatec z Bratislavy, Bratislava 1958. 

27. K. Pieta—E. Kolnikova, Druhy hromadný nález keltských mincí z Dolného Kubína-Veľkého 
Bysterca, in Slovenská archeológia 33, 1985, 383-408. 


Z. NEMESKALOVA — JIROUDKOVA 


Probleme der keltischen Goldprägung in den 
bohmischen Landern im Lichte neuer 
Fundmunzen 


(PLATE 8) 


Die böhmischen Länder stellen ein an Funden keltischer Goldprägungen reiches 
Gebiet dar. Seit. dem 18. Jh., in dem der bisher umfangreichste goldene Schatzfund 
auf böhmischem Gebiet entdeckt wurde — er enthielt etwa 30 kg Goldmünzen ! — 
wuchs die Anzahl der zufällig freigelegten Schatz — und Einzelfunde allmählich an. 
Heute sind aus Böhmen 13 goldene Schatzfunde bekannt ?. Mindestens einige Par- 
tien dieser Schatzfunde werden in Museen aufbewahrt, während die verschollenen 
Teile anhand schriftlicher Quellen und der verfügbaren Fundberichte rekonstruier- 
bar sind. Von 51 Fundstellen sind im weiteren Goldmünzen als Einzelfunde 
bekannt. Aus Mähren stammen acht ausschliesslich aus Goldmünzen bestehende 
Schatzfunde sowie 28 verstreute Einzelfunde. Der letzte unter den Schatzfunden, 
der bisher in seiner Gesamtheit nicht veröffentlicht worden ist, stammt aus Stary 
Kolin in Mittelböhmen. Er besteht aus ingesamt 304 Goldmünzen, nämlich aus 197 
Stateren und 107 Drittelstateren ?. 

Im folgenden möchte ich zuerst auf einige Probleme hinweisen, für deren Klärung 
die typologische Analyse der Goldprágungen aus den bisher bekannten bóhmischen 


1. M. A. Voight, Schreiben an einen Freund von der bey Podmokl in der Hochfürstlichen Fürstenber- 
gischen Herrschaft Pürglitz gelegenen Dorfe in Bóhmen gefundenen Goldmünzen, Prag 1771. 

2. Im Rahmen des Gesamtkataloges aller Fundmünzen in den böhmischen Ländern unter der 
Schriftleitung von E. Nohejlová-Prátová, Nálezy minci v Cechach, na Moravé a ve Slezsku 1-1V, 

. Praha 1955-1959, pubiizierte P. Radomérsky das Verzeichnis der keltischen Münzen, Nálezy 

keltskych mincí v Cechách, na Moravé a ve Slezsku, Nálezy mincí v Cechách, na Moravé a ve 
Slezsku I, Praha 1955, S. 35-84. 

3. Einige Drittelstatere aus diesem Schatzfund publizierte Z. Nemeskalovä-Jiroudkovä, Zur Frage 
des keltischen Mtinzschatzfunds von Campiglia Marittima, in Actes du 84 Congrès international 
de numismatique, New York — Washington 1973, Paris — Bâle 1976, S. 189-195. 
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Schatzfunden von grundlegender Bedeutung ist. An erster Stelle steht das Problem 
der zahlenmässigen Vertretung einzelner Prägetypen der keltischen Statere in unse- 
ren Schatzfunden. Hier stellen wir fest, dass der Grossteil der Prägungen zum 
Muscheltyp gehórt, der sich durch den folgenden Grundtypus auszeichnet : ein stili- 
sierter Kopf auf dem Av., in der Mitte der Rückseite eine trichterfórmige Vertiefung 
und daneben ein halbmondfórmiger Wulst auf der einen Seite, während die gegenü- 
berliegende Seite der Münze sehr oft mit aus der Vertiefung auslaufenden Strahlen 
bedeckt ist^. Bereits seit den dreissiger Jahren werden die Muschelstatere in zwei 
Stufen eingeteilt, d.h. in eine ältere, schwerere und in eine jüngere, die sich durch 
ein niedrigeres Gewicht und die Legende Biatec oder durch das Motiv der Hand 
auszeichnet®. In Böhmen kommen in den Schatzfunden durchwegs Muschelstatere 
der älteren Gruppe vor, zu der auch die meisten Statere aus dem Schatzfund von 
Stary Kolin gehören. Nur auf einigen Stateren in diesem Schatzfund deutet man die 
Rückseitendarstellung als Muscheln im Entwicklungsstadium. 

Im Hinblick darauf, dass die keltischen Goldmünzen unter heute nicht mehr inter- 
pretierbaren Umständen in der Erde verborgen wurden und ihre Freilegung in den 
meisten Fällen zufällig war, müssen wir uns nun die Frage stellen, inwieweit die 
verfügbaren Fundmünzen die wahre Struktur der ursprünglichen Gesamtproduktion 
von einzelnen Münztypen in den böhmischen Ländern widerspiegeln. Vor allem 
sollte man aber beurteilen, ob die Produktion des Muscheltypes wirklich viel grösser 
war als die Produktion anderer Typen von Goldmünzen. Fur die Lösung dieses 
Problems kann eine eingehende Analyse der Münzbilder behilflich sein, die die Prä- 
gestempel berücksichtigt, die bei den einzelnen Münzgattungen verwendet wurden. 
Anhand einer detaillierten Analyse von mehr als 400 Muschelstateren konnten wir 
feststellen, dass die Rückseite der nach Gewicht und Feingehalt identischen Statere 
mehrere Varianten aufwies. Die einzelnen Varianten unterscheiden sich voneinan- 
der durch einen etwas abweichenden Charakter der zeichnerischen Grundelemente 
oder durch gewisse zeichnerische Details, wie etwa durch Punkte an den Strahlen. 
Die Abweichungen sind zum Grossteil ausgeprägt genug, um dem Gesamtbild einen 
spezifischen Charakter zu verleihen. Jede Reversvariante tritt dann in Verbindung 
mit mehreren Aversvarianten hervor. Die stärker beanspruchten Aversstempel 
mussten aus technischen Gründen offensichtlich schneller ausgewechselt werden als 
die Rückseitenstempel. Einem ähnlichen Phänomen, d.h. mehrere Varianten der 
Rückseitengestaltung, die ihrerseits wiederum mit verschiedenen Vorderseitenva- 
rianten verbunden sind, begegnen wir sonst in Böhmen bei den anderen Statertypen 
nicht oder höchst selten. Diese Feststellungen können in erster Linie als Zeugnisse 


4. Einige Varianten der Muschelstatere aus den böhmischen Ländern im Zusammenhang mit 
ihrem Feingehalt veröffentlichte Z. Nemeskalovä-Jiroudkovä, Zur Typologie der Muschelsta- 
tere, BAR Int. Ser. 200, Oxford 1984, S. 270-284. 

5. R. Paulsen, Die Münzprágungen der Boier, Leipzig — Wien 1933, S. 74-75. 
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einer, im Vergleich mit anderen Typen, umfangreicheren Prägung der Muschelsta- 
tere dienen ; eine weitere Stütze stellt die technische Ausführung einiger Prägungen 
dar. 

Neben den Muschelstateren mit kontrastvoller und sorgfältig ausgeführter Zeich- 
nung sowohl der Vorder- wie der Rückseite gibt es auch andere Prägungen gleichen 
Gewichtes, auf denen Spuren abgenutzter und teilweise reparierter Prägestempel 
fassbar sind. Dies kann sonst bei anderen Typen in den böhmischen Ländern nur in 
Ausnahmefällen festgestellt werden. 

Aehnliche Analysen zwischen den Muschelstateren und anderen Münztypen lassen 
sich auch in der Frage nach dem Produktionsumfang und der Organisation der 
Münzherstellung anstellen. Namentlich im letzteren Fall mangelt es uns aber an 
ausreichenden Materialquellen. Wir setzen voraus, dass bei einer kontinuierlichen 
und zentralisierten Prägung des Muscheltypes ein abgenutzter Ruckseitenstempel 
durch einen anderen ersetzt wurde oder dass er repariert werden konnte. Die Prä- 
gung konnte dann unter Verwendung des ursprünglichen Vorderseitenstempels fort- 
gesetzt werden, so dass eine der Aversvarianten als Verbindungsglied zwischen zwei 
Reversvarianten dienen konnte. In dem bisher verfügbaren Fundmaterial kommen 
jedoch die einzelnen Rückseitenvarianten der Muschelstatere stets in Verbindung 
mit bestimmten Vorderseitenvarianten vor. Ein bestimmter Vorderseitenstempel 
wurde nicht ohne jegliche Ausbesserung oder durch Umarbeitung bei der Prägung 
von zwei verschiedenen Rückseitenvarianten verwendet. Einen direkten Zusam- 
menhang der Prägung der einzelnen Reversvarianten können wir demzufolge nur 
schwer beweisen, obgleich Gewicht und Feingehalt dieser Münzen nicht den gering- 
sten Unterschied aufweisen und deshalb nach den bisher üblichen Kriterien für die 
Gleichzeitigkeit der Prägung sprechen würden. Die Tatsache, dass auf die Zugehö- 
rigkeit bestimmter Vorderseiten zu bestimmten Rückseiten so streng geachtet 
wurde, deutet eher darauf hin, dass die zeitgleiche Produktion von Einzelvarianten 
des Muschelstyps anscheinend in gesonderten und selbständigen Münzstätten von- 
statten ging. Die Frage nach der Lokalisierung jener Münzstätten ist immer noch 
problematisch. Es fehlen uns vor allem die Beweise für die letzte Phase der Münz- 
herstellung, dem eigentlichen Prägevorgang. Den einzigen Beweis für die Prägetä- 
tigkeit stellen nämlich bis heute Tonformen-Tüpfelplatten für den Guss von Münzs- 
chrötlingen dar, die auf den keltischen Oppida bereits im Laufe der ersten archäolo- 
gischen Ausgrabungen zu Beginn unseres Jahrhunderts gefunden wurden 6. Dank 
den jüngeren Forschungen wächst nun die Zahl dieser Funde weiter an?. Es bleibt 
aber noch immer die Frage offen, ob die Muschelstatere in einem einzigen Siedlungs- 


GB JUL, Die, Cechy na usvité déjin, in Starozitnosti zemé Ceské 12, Praha 1908, 5. 97: Taf. I: VITE 
NE A. 

7. L. Jansová, Zur Münzprágung auf dem Oppidum Závist, in Památky archeologické LXV, 1974, 
5. 1-32; K. Motyková- P. Drda- A. Rybová, Závist, Keltské hradiště ve středních Čechách, 
Praha 1978, S. 118. 
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zentrum in Böhmen oder Mähren oder vielleicht an mehreren Orten gleichzeitig 
gepragt wurden. 

Zum jetzigen Zeitpunkt kónnen wir leider nur hypothetisch darüber nachdenken, 
ob die Prägung der Muschelstatere in den Zusammenhang mit einem gewissen poli- 
tischen Vereinigungsprozess zu bringen wáre, wobei die bereits bestehenden unter- 
schiedlichen Typen von Stateren durch einen einzigen Typ abgelóst wurden. Der 
neue Typ konnte dabei in viel grósseren Mengen geprägt worden sein. 

Bereits die früheren Erforschungen haben uns darüber belehrt, dass die Muschel- 
statere mit Drittel-, Achtel- und 1/24-Stateren zeitgleich sind. Für ihre übereinstim- 
mende chronologische Stellung spricht ausser dem Gewicht wohl auch ihr gemeinsa- 
mes Vorkommen in den Schatzfunden. 

Analog zu den Stateren wurde auch hier die typologische Analyse durchgeführt. 
Ich móchte gerne auf einige daraus resultierende Forschungsergebnisse aufmerksam 
machen, auf die sich eine breiter gefasste, historische Interpretation stützen kónnte. 
Was den Bildinhalt der Teilwerte des Staters anbelangt, so entwickelte er sich in den 
böhmischen Ländern auf zwei Arten: in einer ersten Gruppe zeigen die Teilwerte 
einiger Statertypen, besonders diejenigen mit realistischen und äusserst sorgfältig 
gearbeiteten Bildern, meist dasselbe Bild wie die Statere. Der geringeren Fläche des 
kleineren Nominals wegen musste wohl das Bild vereinfacht werden. Die Zugehórig- 
keit der Teilnominale zu den entsprechenden Stateren ist deshalb auf den ersten 
Blick klar. In einer zweiten Gruppe wird jeder Nominalwert mit einer eigenen Dars- 
tellung ausgestattet. Diese Praxis fand ihre Anwendung vor allem im zusammen- 
hang mit den Muschelstateren, wo die charakteristische Darstellung der Muschel nur 
auf den Stateren vorkommt, und die übrigen Nominalwerte sich durch abweichende 
Motive auszeichnen. Von den Teilnominalen der Muschelstatere sind am óftesten 
Drittelstatere in einem Fundkomplex mit Stateren vergesellschaftet. Die Gesamt- 
zahl dieser Drittel übertrifft in den bóhmischen Lándern bei weitem die gesamte 
Menge von Drittelstateren anderer Art. Aehnlich wie bei den Stateren sind auch bei 
den Dritteln jeweils mehrere Reversvarianten bekannt, die sich nur aufgrund einiger 
geringfügiger zeichnerischer Elemente oder Details voneinander unterscheiden. 
Analog zu den Stateren kommt auch bei den Dritteln eine bestimmte Reversva- 
riante immer in Verbindung mit einem bestimmten Avers vor. Es kann demzufolge 
vorausgesetzt werden, dass die zum Muscheltyp gehörenden Drittelstatere unabhän- 
gig in selbständigen Münzstätten geprägt wurden. Ob ein direkter Zusammenhang 
zwischen bestimmten Varianten der Muschelstatere und bestimmten Varianten der 
Drittelstatere besteht, kann erst die künftige Forschung entscheiden. Was die Ach- 
tel- und 1/24-Statere anbelangt, so hat sich gezeigt, dass sowohl die Zahl der Fund- 
exemplare als auch die typologische Analyse dieser Prägungen beweisen, dass ihr 
Prägevolumen geringer war als das der Drittelstatere. 

Zum Schluss meiner Erwägungen, die sich auf die typologische Analyse der Funde 
keltischer Goldmünzen in den böhmischen Ländern stützen, möchte ich nur kurz 
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das Problem erwähnen, das sicher noch eine geraume Zeit im Mittelpunkt des The- 
ma’s stehen wird, nämlich die Ausfuhr gemünzten Goldes aus den böhmischen Län- 
dern in verschiedene, ziemlich entfernte Gebiete. Den Beweis für die Ausfur von 
Gold stellen vor allem die in Italien und auf dem Balkan gefundenen Schatzfunde von 
Goldmünzen dar. Ihre historische Wertung hat Anlass zu mehreren Theorien gege- 
ben. Bisher hat man aber nur in ungenügendem Masse die Tatsache gewertet, dass 
die in Frage kommenden Schatzfunde typologisch durchaus übereinstimmen und in 
der Regel eine Reihe von Prägungen enthalten, die mit den gleichen Stempeln offen- 
bar in ein und derselben Münzstätte gleichzeitig geprägt wurden. Es ist bemerkens- 
wert, dass sich genaue Analogien zu einigen ausländischen Schatzfunden auch in den 
böhmischen Ländern fanden. Inhaltlich unterscheiden sich diese Schatzfunde von 
anderen, typologisch äusserst heterogenen einheimischen Funden, die den Eindruck 
erwecken, als wären sie Stück über einen längeren Zeitraum zusammengetragen 
worden. Nach dem Befund scheint deshalb ein beträchtlicher Teil des gemünzten 
Goldes bei grösser Zahlungen verwendet worden zu sein, so dass Münzen, die in der 
Münzstätte in der gleichen Serie geprägt wurden, auch nachher ein Ganzes bildeten. 
Ferner muss man die Vermutung erwägen, ein Teil des Goldes sei a priori unmittel- 
bar für Handelszwecke bestimmt gewesen. Eine ähnliche Deutung kommt theore- 
tisch auch im Zusammenhang mit den in der Umgebung von Prag aufgefundenen 
Goldmünzen in Frage, die ins Britische Museum gelangt sind und deren typologische 
Analyse Derek Allen im Jahre 1967 publizierte®. Der Schatzfund enthielt zwei 
Drittelstatere von dem in unseren Ländern ziemlich geläufigen Typus mit der Dar- 
stellung der Athena Alkis. Die zeichnerische Darstellung auf der dritten Fundmün- 
zen ist mit den Prägungen vom bereits genannten Typ nahe verwandt, aber einige 
Einzelheiten des Ziermotives, z.B. die Blume unter dem Pferd, vor allem aber ihr 
Gewicht von 2,08 g, entsprechen einigen gallischen Prägungen. Diese Münze kann 
deshalb als Viertelstater angesprochen werden. Eine ähnliche Aeusserung der sich 
auf unsere Länder auswirkenden westkeltischen Beeinflussung der böhmischen Prä- 
gung ist nicht überraschend, weil die verhältnismässig geläufigen Funden westkelti- 
scher Prägungen, vor allem auf unserem grössten Oppidum in Stradonice, Zeugnis 
von regen Handelskontakten mit dem westkeltischen Bereich ablegen. 

Die dortigen Funde bestehen jedoch meist aus Bronze-, Potin- oder Silbermünzen, 
die eher im Kleinhandel zum Zuge kamen. Im Hinblick auf die bereits erwähnten 
Kontakte und die sicher nachgewiesene Ausfuhr von Goldmünzen aus den böhmisch- 
en Ländern nach Italien und auf den Balkan kann mann nicht ausschliessen, dass 
der von Derek Allen beschriebene Viertelstater für den westkeltischen Raum be- 
stimmt war. 


8. D. F. Allen, Novy keltsky éturtstatér z Prahy, in Numismatické listy 22, 1967, S. 65-67. 


Abbildungen (Plate 8) 


Bohmen: mit denselben Miinzbildern: 1 Stater, 2 Drittelstater, 3 Achtelstater ; mit verschiedenen 
Munzbildern: 4 Stater des Muscheltyps, 5 Drittelstater, 6 Achtelstater, 7 Viertelstater. 
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RAYMOND WEILLER 


Un symbole jovien sur une imitation gauloise 


du statére de Philippe II de Macédoine 


(PLANCHE 8) 


Une imitation du statére de Philippe II de Macédoine (359-336), trouvée il y a 
deux ans en surface au lieu-dit «in der Altwies » sur le territoire de la commune de 
Hesperange (non loin de Luxembourg-ville), a récemment été acquise par le Cabinet 
des Médailles du Musée d'Histoire et d'Art-Luxembourg (Pl. 8, Ja). Remontant au 
III ой n's. av. J.-C., elle pèse 8,28 g ; position des coins : 3. Cette pièce, relativement 
proche de son prototype, porte au revers, sous les chevaux et du côté droit de la 
légende, un symbole inédit en numismatique gauloise, à savoir : la partie inférieure 
d’une jambe de cheval, dont le sabot est posé sur une tête «humaine » à chevelure 
longue. 

Un exemplaire similaire, mais issu de coins différents, fut trouvé quelques années 
avant 1962 à Bordeaux-Saint-Clair, prés d'Étretat (Seine-Maritime) !. Ce spécimen, 
du poids de 8,29 g, montre le méme symbole, qui ne fut cependant pas reconnu, la 
piéce étant moins bien conservée en cet endroit. C'est le cas également du statére 
trouvé à Roedgen (prés de Reckange-sur-Mess, Grand-Duché de Luxembourg) en 
1854?, qui, par le style et le poids (8,05 g), s'écarte notablement des deux autres 
piéces. Sur cet exemplaire, la téte est partiellement hors-flan. 

Il s'agit sans doute d'une des premiéres, sinon de /a premiére introduction d'un 
symbole purement gaulois sur ce genre d'imitations qui, par ailleurs, se limite à 
reproduire plus ou moins fidélement le prototype hellénistique. 


1. R. Soulignac, Statére gaulois trouvé au pays des Calétes (Seine-Maritime), dans Gallia, 20, 1962, 

2, p. 409-410 (avec commentaire de J.-B. Colbert de Beaulieu). J.-B. Colbert de Beaulieu, 
Traité de numismatique celtique, 1 : Méthodologie des ensembles, Paris, 1973, 203, fig. 45. 

2. L. Reding, Monnaies gauloises, dans L. Reding et R. Weiller, Catalogue des monnaies d’or 
antiques. Musée d’Histoire et d'Art, Cabinet des Médailles, Luxembourg, 1968, 24, n°22. R. 
Weiller, Monnaies antiques découvertes au Grand-Duché de Luxembourg (FMRL), I, Berlin, 1972, 
453, n° 302. 
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Ce symbole trouve son explication dans certaines sculptures gallo-romaines des 11° 
et 111 siècles (après J.-C.), s'inspirant d'éléments propres aux croyances religieuses 
des Gaulois. La comparaison s'impose surtout avec les groupes du type «cavalier à 
l'anguipéde », représentant Jupiter à cheval, terrassant un monstre dont les jambes 
se terminent en forme de serpent. Cette figuration, dont l'origine gauloise est 
généralement reconnue, est interprétée comme le combat mythique du Jupiter gau- 
lois avec un monstre chthonien, symbolisant la victoire de la lumière sur les ténèbres 
ou du bien sur le mal. 

En ce qui concerne les détails, ces groupes sont assez différents. Dans celui de 
Steinsfurt (ville de Sinsheim, Rhein-Neckar-Kreis, RFA), datant de la période 150- 
250, le cheval pose le sabot droit sur la téte du monstre?. Le groupe de Luxeuil, 
connu seulement par des dessins du xvir° siècle (PL. 8, 2a), montre un cavalier à la 
roue (Jupiter), refoulant pareillement dans son monde souterrain un être «enterré 
jusqu'au cou » 4, attitude symbolique qui se retrouve dans la statuette de Dompierre- 
les-Églises, où Jupiter, debout, pose le pied sur une tête émergeant du sol. 

Il convient encore de mentionner les scènes de domination similaires représentées 
sur des monuments funéraires gallo-romains plus anciens, tel celui de C. Romanius 
Capito, datant d'environ 60 av. J.-C., trouvé à Zahlbach prés de Mayence$. Nous 
citons cet exemple seulement à cause de sa ressemblance extérieure ; pour le reste, 
nous nous tiendrons aux monuments joviens : « Ils représentent, en fait, la forme de 
culte impériale qui convenait au tempérament des Gaulois, parce qu’elle s'accordait 
avec leurs traditions. » 7. 


(Résumé d’un article paru dans Trierer Zeitschrift 1986) 


3. Badisches Landesmuseum Karlsruhe, Inv. 62/146. P. Noelke, Die Jupitersäulen und -pfeiler 
in der römischen Provinz Germania inferior, dans G. Bauchhenss et P. Noelke, Die Jupitersäulen 
in den germanischen Provinzen, Beihefte der Bonner Jahrbücher, 41, Köln, 1981, 227, n^ 495- 
496 et pl. 44-45. 

4. S. Reinach, Répertoire de la statuaire grecque et romaine, 1I, 2° éd., Paris, 1908, 532, n^ 3 et 6, 
d’après un dessin paru dans A.-C. Ph. de Caylus, Recueil d’antiquités égyptiennes, étrusques, 
grecques et romaines, 7 vol., Paris, 1752-1767. 

5. G. C. Picard, Imperator Caelestium, dans Gallia, 35, 1977, 1, 93. 

6. Mittelrheinisches Landesmuseum Mainz, Inv. S. 607. H. Gabelmann, Rómische Grabmonumente 
mil Reiterkampfszenen im Rheingebiet, dans Bonner Jahrbücher, 173, 1973, 132-200, 163, h et p. 
166, fig. 26. Datation: Dr Jean Krier. 

7. G. C. Picard (note 5), p. 113. 
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A celtic mint recently discovered in Kelheim- 


Mitterfeld 


(PLATES 9-10) 


Regular excavations in the celtic oppidum of Manching near Ingolstadt (Bavaria) 
have made this site one of the best known of the Latene-period in Central Europe !. 
The documentation of its finds and its archaeological evidence, although not yet 
completed, gives us an excellent impression of a typical celtic capital and tribal 
centre. The production of coins certainly is peculiar to oppida like these, and 
indeed, coin moulds for casting the blanks are known from many similar sites. This 
is true also for Manching?. In the South German area, hitherto the following celtic 
mints are known by evidence of clay moulds: Manching (Upper Bavaria, Danube 
area); Karlstein, Landkreis Berchtesgaden (Upper Bavaria, situated in ancient 
Noricum) ; Dürrnberg near Hallein (Salzburg/Austria, situated in ancient Noricum); 
Altenburg-Hheinau (Baden); Breisach-Hochstetten (Baden); Villingen-Magdale- 
nenberg (Württemberg)?. An iron die, found inside the oppidum of Staffelberg 


1. For a general overview see: W. Krámer, Zwanzig Jahre Ausgrabungen in Manching, Ausgra- 
bungen in Deutschland (exhibition catalogue, Mainz 1975), 287-297; W. Krámer, Antiqity 34 
(1960), 191-200, giving a short report in English. 

2. W. Krämer, Zu den Ausgrabungen im keltischen oppidum von Manching 1955, in Germania 35 
(195), 42 1; 

3. Manching: cf. note 2; Karlstein (Upper Bavaria) : M. Menke, Schrôtlingsformen für keltisches 
Silbergeld aus Karlstein, Landkreis Berchtesgaden, in Germania 46 (1968), 27-35 ; Dürrnberg 
(near Hallein, Salzburg, Austria) : B. Overbeck, Zu den keltischen Fundmünzen und der Tüpfel- 

| platte vom Dürrnberg bei Hallein, Die Kelten in Mitteleuropa (exhibition catalogue, Salzburg 
1980), 108-110; Altenburg-Rheinau (Baden): F. Fischer, Das Oppidum von Altenburg-Rheinau, 
ein Vorbericht, in Germania 44, 1966, 298 f.; Breisach-Hochstetten : I. Storck, Die mittel- und 
spätlatènezeitliche Siedlung von Breisach-Hochstetten, typewritten dissertation (Munich, 1979), 
73 f.; Magdalenenberg (close to Villingen): K. Spindler, Der Magdalenenberg bei Villingen 
(Villingen, 1971), 31 f. 
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(Francony), probably used for striking gold staters of the “smooth type”, confirms 
that here too celtic coins were produced 4. 

Close to Manching, to the north-east, there is another celtic oppidum, downstream 
the Danube, which is not so well excavated, although mentioned by Ptolemaios II, 
11, 15 as Alkimoennis: The Michelsberg? near Kelheim, situated upon the penin- 
sula, formed by the junction of the rivers Danube and Altmühl, is protected by a 
sectional fortification, dividing the territory of the oppidum and its outside by 
walls ®. Digging for iron ore in open work is known from the environment of this site 
and the production of iron probably was one of the main sources of economic wealth 
in this region ?. This too is proven for one of the adjacent Celtic sites, the settlement 
of Berching-Pollanten $, further up the Altmühl, where workshops for melting iron 
and other metals were recently discovered, and also numerous stray coin finds. 

In recent excavations at Kelheim-Mitterfeld, inside the outer walls of the oppi- 
dum Alkimoennis, some coins were found, including in 1984 a small silver piece 
(0,592 б) of a type then unknown °’, but now known from Manching too 10. In 1985 
excavations revealed another 5 coins: 2 silver drachmae of the Neuses “bushel”- 
type, one of the "naturalistic" Neuses-type (Pl. 9, 1) undoubtedly plated 
(1,488 g) !!, one of the abstract type, (Pl. 9, 2) (1,784 g) *, both also known from 
Manching ?. Additionally there were found 2 small silver pieces of the “hedgehog”- 


4. See B. Overbeck, Neufunde sogenannter “glatter Regenbogenschiisselchen”’ aus Unterfranken, in 
Mainfränkische Studien 37 (Würzburg, 1986), Festgabe für Peter Endrich zum 100. Geburt- 
stag, 111, illustration: 109, no. 9. 

9. Cf. M. Spindler, Handbuch der Bayerischen Geschichte I, (Munich, 1967), 38. 

6. For the topographical situation of this site see: H. Fehn, Topographischer Atlas Bayern 
(Munich, 1968), map 61. 

7. P. Reinecke, Bodendenkmale spätkeltischer Eisengewinnung an der untersten Altmühl, Bericht 
der Römische-Germanischen Kommission 24/25 (1934/35), 128-228. 

8. K. Spindler, Die spätkeltische Siedlung von Berching-Pollanten, in Das archäologische Jahr in 
Bayern 1981 (Stuttgart, 1982), 128; H.-J. Kellner, Die keltischen Münzen von Pollanten, 
Gemeinde Berching, in Das archäologische Jahr in Bayern 1982 (Stuttgart, 1983), 80-83. 

9. В. Overbeck, Eine keltische Kleinsilbermünze von Kelheim-Mitterfeld, in Das Archäologische 
Jahr in Bayern 1984 (Stuttgart, 1985), 85 f. 

10. M. Egger, Keltische Münzfunde aus Manching II, in Bayerische Vorgeschichtesblätter 50 (1985), 
235, no. 43, pl. 17, 45. 

11. For the Neuses hoard generally see: B. U. Abels, B. Overbeck, Ein Schatzfund keltischer 
Münzen aus Neuses, in Das archáologische Jahr in Bayern 1981 (Stuttgart, 1982), 126 f.; B. 
Overbeck, Celtic chronology in South Germany, BAR, Int. Ser. 326 (Oxford 1987), 3f.; the final 
publication of this hoard is in preparation by the author. For the “naturalistic””-type see as an 
example B. Overbeck, BAR, Int. Ser. 326, pl. 2, 6d. 

12. For the abstract type see B. Overbeck, BAR, Int. Ser. 326, pl. 2, бе. 

13. Cf. M. Egger, Ein neuer Fund keltischer Münzen aus Manching, in Bayerische Vorgeschichtsblät- 
ler A9 (1984), 75 f., no. 4-15; M. Egger, Keltische Münzfunde aus Manching II, in Bayerische 
Vorgeschichtsblatter 50 (1985), 219 f., nos. 7-25; M. Egger, Keltische Münzfunde aus Manching 
III, in JNG 34 (1984), 136 f., no. 12-43. 
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type, known from the Neuses hoard and from Manching ™ (Pl. 9, 3 and pl. 9, 4) 
(0,355 g), both slightly fragmented. More exotic for its Bavarian environment is a 
drachma of the massiliote type with inscription NATORIS retrograde in lepontic 
letters (PI. 9, 5 and 5a, enlarged x 3): ?KOX^1. This piece, as far as I know, is 
unpublished. It certainly comes from the alpine zone of Northern Italy 19. Supposed 
to be silver, the alloy of this piece is so debased that it looks like bronze. Imitations 
of massiliote drachmae from Northern Italy are, if not frequent, at least not uncom- 
mon in Bavaria, as examples from Manching show ?**, 

But not only coins were excavated in the Mitterfeld area of the Michelsberg. 
There are several pieces of clay tablets, some of which belong together, for casting 
the blanks of coins (Pl. 9, 6-8, 10, 9-10). One of these fragments, the lower part of 
the piece illustrated on Pl. 10, 9 shows a small gold ball still attached to the porous 
brown clay, which by its colour and the texture of the surface shows the influence of 
high temperatures. Evidently, gold coins were struck in the oppidum. By the size 
of the moulds one can assume that the coins produced were staters of the rainbow- 
cup type. | 

It may be worthwhile to reconsider the technical use of these clay moulds. The 
late K. Castelin in several contributions gave the following explanation, which — at 
least on the continent — has been widely accepted 1”: fine dust of the metal to be 
melted, mostly gold, sometimes silver, was first weighed and then filled into the 
moulds, so that every single mould contained the same portion of metal. Then, 
inside these moulds, the metal was melted down by exposing it to the temperatures 
necessary. These high temperatures were achieved by blowing air (i.e. oxygen) into 
the moulds. For this process, either by blowpipes or bellows, charcoal, heaped up 
above the moulds, was heated up to melting point. These deductions were based 
upon earlier considerations of F. Cach 18, who had guessed that these moulds were 


14. For the ““hedgehog’’-type see B. Overbeck, BAR, Int. Ser. 326, pl. 2, 6f-g; M. Egger, Ein neuer 
Fund keltischer Münzen aus Manching, in Bayerische Vorgeschichtsblatter 49 (1984), 69 f., no. 16- 
28; M.Egger, Keltische Münzfunde aus Manching II, in Bayerische Vorgeschichtsblätter 50 
(1985), 219 f., nos. 26-42 ; M. Egger, Keltische Münzfunde aus Manching III, in JNG 34 (1984), 
135 f., nos. 51-73. 

15. See the following publications by A. Pautasso : Le monete preromane dell’ Italia Settentrionale 
(Varese, 1966), = Sibrium 7 (1966); Contibuti alla documetatzione della monetazione Padana, in 
Sibrium 10 (1970), 161-187, 236-237, 24 plates; Monetazione Celtica e monetazione Gallica 
Cisalpina, in QT 1972, 11-25; La monetazione della Valle Padana e le sue testimonianze nell’area 
Cenomane, in La Numismatica (Brescia, 1973), 3-15; Le monetazioni preromane con leggende in 
alfabeto Leponzio emesse da popoli delle regione Alpine, in Atti VII - Ce.S.D.I.R., 1975-1978, 

| 474-500, 12 plates. 

16. Eg. M. Egger, Keltische Münzfunde aus Manching III, in JNG 34 (1984), 136 f., no. 49. 

17. K. Castelin, Keltische Münzformen aus Bohmen, in Germania 38 (1960), 32-42; K. Castelin, Die 
Goldprägung der Kelten in den böhmischen Ländern (Graz, 1965), 65-91. 

18. F. Cach, K mincovni technice bojskÿch duhovek, in Numismaticky Casopis 18 (1942), 5-11. 
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used to produce the blanks by pouring the liquid metal into them. In 1962 R. F. 
Tylecote already had developed quite a different opinion, on the use of these clay 
moulds, which Castelin totally ignored. His practical experiments proved that the 
method Castelin had proposed would not have worked *?. On the one hand it was 
not possible to reach the melting point by the method described by Castelin. On the 
other hand the metal dust was blown away by the blowpipes. By his experiments 
Tylecote worked out another solution, rather different to Castelin's method. Small 
pieces of metal had to be filled into moulds. To gain the temperature necessary, the 
coin moulds were surrounded by stones or clay tiles as an insulation. Burning char- 
coal had to be filled upon the moulds, again heated up by adding oxygen, that is, by 
blowing. 

Of course, by this process it is not possible to produce blanks of exactly the same 
weight ; coins had to be standardized after the melting process. Tylecote has proved 
by experiment that this technical arrangement works, but cannot prove that it was 
actually used in antiquity. I suppose that the most simple solution, given by Cach 
in 1942, is still the most plausible: The alloy was just melted in a melting pot and 
then cast into the clay moulds. By this simple method it is possible that blanks, 
produced by casting metal into moulds of identical size, were of similar weight, 
assuming that the worker in charge of casting was sufficiently experienced. 

So much for the attempt to give a more likely explanation to the use of these clay 
moulds, which in almost every important celtic site turn up as evidence for minting 
activities. To these one may compare late hellenistic limestone moulds, although 
the moulds are connected by pouring channels, which indicates their use as double 
moulds °. 

In the same context as these clay moulds from Michelsberg a clay pipe was exca- 
vated, which adds to our knowledge of the technical implements of a celtic mint 
(Pl. 10, 11). According to the melting process, explained above, it certainly was 
used to blow air into a rather small charcoal fire underneath a melting pot, or — if 
we believe Tylecote — the fire above the clay moulds, adding oxygen to the char- 
coal blaze. Its design is ingeniously simple and useful: Inside the clay pipe two air 
channels converge into one, by this simple device adding to the air pressure and the 
effectiveness of this blow pipe, which was presumably fed by two bellows. 


19. R.F. Tylecote, The Method of Use of Early Iron-Age Coin Moulds, in NC, Ser. 7, vol. 2 (1962), 
101-109. In R. Forrer, Kellische Numismatik der Rhein- und Donaulande, vol. 2 (Graz 1969, 
edited by K. Castelin) Castelin wrote (16, no. 34): “Eine andere Art der Erhitzung bei R. F. 
Tylecote ...". He did not acknowledge Tylecote's statement (p. 106): *... since the method, 
proposed by Castelin is incapable of giving sufficient heat ...”. 

20. Y. Meshorer, The production of coins in the Ancient World (Jerusalem, 1970), fig. 5. 
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These recent finds from Kelheim-Michelsberg once more show that Latène Ar- 
chaeology, including celtic numismatics, is still a field full of surprises. One last 
word has to be said on the dating of this oppidum and its finds. According to recent 
research one can suppose that the coins found were struck around 100 B.C. or 
slightly later. This and other celtic settlements were certainly already abandonded 
in 15 B.C. when the Romans occupied these territories, which later became the 
province of Raetia. The Laténe oppida-civilisation ended in this area around 60 
B.C., or at least in 58 B.C., with events reported by Caesar as ''the migrations of the 
Ке =, 


21. R. Christlein, Zu den jüngsten keltischen Funden Südbayerns, in Bayerische Vorgeschichsblatter 
41 (1982), 175-292 ; recently B. Overbeck, Celtic chronology in South Germany, BAR, Int. Ser. 
326, 1-5. 
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The Bevke hoard and its significance for 
the study of Celtic coinage in the territory 
of Slovenia 


(Brare 11) 


The Bevke hoard was unearthed in September, 1981, on the bank of the river 
Ljubljanica, near the village of Bevke, some 11 miles south-west of Ljubljana. The 
treasure was discovered by children in the small wall of a freshly dug drainage 
trench. Some of the coins were thrown by the children into the river, some were 
recovered by the National Museum in Ljubljana, and a few coins also found their 
way into private collections. The find was published by Dr. P. Kos, who identified 
38 of the individual coins!. Meanwhile, the present author was able to track down 
10 additional pieces, so that currently the Bevke find comprises 48 pieces in total. 
Although the find was not rescued completely, this sample can be considered as 
representative of the hoard's original structure, since selective loss of coin types did 
not occur. The recorded find consists of 47 “Sava” type? coins, and a single Norican 
coin (A 3a/COPPOV). The structure of the find is thus quite homogeneous. Pretzel 
ear A type coins form the largest group within the hoard (45,8 %). 

Only two earlier similar treasure finds are known to exist in Slovenia. The Lem- 
berg treasure in Lower Styria (unearthed in 1829) consisted of 315 large silver coins 
and 11 gold staters, while the Dobrna-Retje treasure (unearthed in 1868) contai- 
ned 553 large silver coins?. The majority of both finds was dispersed and only 


1. P. Kos, Zakladna najdba velikih noriskih srebrnikov z Bevk (A treasure find of large Norican 

silver coins from Bevke), in Arheoloski vestnik 34 (1983), Slovenska akademija znanosti in umet- 
nosti (Ljubljana, 1984), 411-417. 

2. Since the majority of single finds and hoards of so called “East-Norican” coins are localised 
along the river Sava and its tributaries (i.e. beyond Noricum), I designate these as “Sava”-type 
coins, while “West-Norican” coins can be designated simply as ““Norican”. 

3. R. Knabl, Neuester Fund keltischer Münzen in der Pfarre Trifail zu Dobrna-Retje, in MZK 14 
(1869), 12-14. 
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smaller parts are preserved in museums in Vienna, Graz and Ljubljana t. The struc- 
ture of both treasures can be inferred only on the basis of preserved remnants in 
museums and by using data published in the earlier literature. Because of the 
selective loss of coin types, both previous finds cannot be compared with the Bevke 
find in terms of the relative abundance of specified types. However, a comparison of 
the three finds can be made on the basis of the presence of given types. Since the 
structure of the Bevke find can be considered as intact, the absence of certain types 
can also be considered as important for the analysis. All three finds contain coins of 
approximately the same type, they originate from the same territory and circulation 
period and thus can be compared with each other, despite the fact that they were 
not buried at the same time. 

The presence and absence and the relative frequency of types of Sava coins in the 
hoards compared is represented in Table 1. 
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* The coins of curly type T and IT have been classified as type TI by Knabl, as evident by comparison of data published 
by Kos and Knabl respectively. It is unclear into which type the coins of fuzzy type were classified, as they were not 
recognized by Knabl as a separate type. 





From Table 1 it is evident that coins of curly type with TI and without legend, 
unclear type, facing type and fuzzy type are absent in the Bevke find. However, 
these types are present in both other related finds, and the coins of curly type 
without legend are especially dominant in the Dobrna-Retje find. The absence of 
these types in the Bevke find can be explained by the fact that this hoard was 
buried before these types were minted. The coins of facing and unclear type, which 
are frequent in the Dobrna-Retje find, can be dated to the last period of minting of 
Sava coins and their pertinent die chains cease. That the coins of facing type are the 
latest is proven by numerous overstrikes of this type over the coins of Velemer 
type” (Table 2). The fortunate circumstance, that the Bevke find was buried in the 


4. R. Góbl, Typologie und Chronologie der Keltischen Münzprägung in Noricum, Osterreichische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. Phil.-Hist. Klasse, Denkschriften Bd. 113 (Wien, 1973), (TN K), 
126-140. 

5. Data as given by P. Kos, Keltski novci Slovenije (Celtic coins in Slovenia), in Situla 18, 1977 
(abbreviated KNS). 

6. Data according to R. Knabl, op. cit. (n. 3). 

7. Facey type overstrikes on Velemer coins, R. Göbl, TKN 14. 


Table 2: Relative chronology of hoards and synchronogram of various coin types 
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middle of the period of active coining of celtic coins in the Sava basin, allows us to 
re-construct the relative chronology of their burial: 1. Bevke find (the earliest); 2. 
Lemberg and 3. Dobrna-Retje (the latest). The relative chronology of the three 
hoards is represented on the synchronogram (Table 2). The three time levels repre- 
sent the periods of burial of the respective finds. The mint die chains are represen- 
ted by the columns in the synchronogram. If the members of the mint die chain are 
located above the time level of burial then this indicates their presence in the find. 
If the chain members are represented below the level of the burial time, then they 
are missing in the find. The length of the column representing each die chain 
approximately corresponds to the duration of the minting period and is also 
approximately proportional to the number of different obverses and reverses in the 
respective chain. 

The coins of curly type are represented in two columns and correspond to the die 
chain A and the die chain B. The latter is supposed to be the later one. This 
chronological sequence has been constructed on the basis of recent results and dif- 
fers from the chronological sequence according to Góbl. 

The relative chronology according to the coinage of neighbouring countries can 
also be established on the basis of information given by overstrikes. On the left side 
of each column in Table 2 are designated types of foreign coins which have been 
struck over Sava type coins, and on the right side of the column are overstrikes of 
Sava coins on the coins of neighbours. Absolute chronology can be guessed from the 
lenght of individual die chains and after logical reasoning based on historical events. 
The burial event itself points to political turmoil and warfare in that period. That 
the Bevke hoard was buried during wartime is confirmed by the fact that in this 
period the coinage of “eye” type and “pretzel ear" type A coins ceased to exist. 

Therefore it is logically possible to connect the burial of the Bevke hoard with the 
campaign of Octavian in the year 35 B.C. at the beginning of the “Illyrian war”. 
Similarly the burial time of the Dobrna-Retje hoard, which contains all the coin 
types characteristic of the last period of minting of Celtic money, can be associated 
with the wars in the years 16 and 15 B.C. and with the final Roman occupation on 
this region. 


Illustrations (Plate 11) 

1-7: Sava type coins from the Bevke find 

1. Pretzel ear A (79-154) ; 2. Eye type (84E-170) ; 3. Curly type with T legend (86-178) ; 4. 
Samobor C 23 (102-198a) —this type of reverse is an unknown variant, it could be 
designated as 198a; 5. Curly type with IT legend (86-179); 6. Samobor C 23 (102-199) 
—an overstrike on Norican type SVICCA or ECCAIO, the arrow points to a part of the 
laurel wreath — a remnant of the Norican reverse ; 7. Pretzel ear A type (81-157a) ; 
8. Facing type —an overstrike on the Velemer type. 
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Numerous Quinar type coins dating to the first century B.C., with a head on the 
obverse and a ‘birdman’ with a torque on the reverse, have been found in the area of 
the river Main and in 1862 a hoard of several hundreds of these coins was discovered 
in Bad Nauheim !. Many of these coins come from the area of the oppidum Heide- 
tranktal near Oberursel in Taunus, about 20 km to the north of Frankfurt-on-Main ?. 

Another type of Quinar was found in the oppidum Dünsberg near Giessen, about 
50 km north-east of the oppidum Heidetranktal. It has been commonly assumed 
that these Quinars of 1,2- 1,8 g in weight were struck in these oppida even though 
until now no moulds for the preparation of blanks for these coins were found. In 
Roman times the forts of the border line known as Limes were built at the end of the 
first and during the first half of the second century A.D. near these Celtic oppida. It 
has been suggested by Kobrich? that near the Roman fort of Kapersburg which is 
situated about 15 km north-east of the oppidum Heidetranktal, there are mining 


1. R. Forrer, Keltische Numismatik der Rhein-und Donaulande (Strassburg, 1908), also Führer durch 
das Salzmuseum Bad Homburg. 

2. A. and M. Miiller-Korpe, Neue Latenezeitliche Funde aus dem Heidetrünk-Oppidum im Taunus, 
in Germania 55 (1977), 33-63. 

3. C.Kobrich, Handbuch der hessischen Bodenschätze, Heft 3, Teil I, Die Nichteisenerze (Darmstadt, 
1936); 36. 
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galleries in the Kaisergrube mine which were probably already in operation in Ro- 
man times. 

There is also a lead-silver mine at Heftrich in Taunus, about 1 km from another 
Roman fort near the village of Heftrich, which was worked in the first quarter of 
this century ^. Tacitus writes in his Annals that during the reign of the.emperor 
Claudius, about 46 A.D., the Roman governor of North Germany, Curtius Rufus, 
forced the soldiers of the legion in the fort of Moguntiacum near Mainz-on-Rhein to 
work in a silver mine in the area of the Mattiaci tribe 5. 

The river Main formed, with the Swarzach brook near Hofhein in Taunus, the 
southern border line of the civitas Mattiacorum. The chief town was Wiesbaden, 
known then as Aquae Mattiacorum, and its northern border line was the entry of the 
Vinxtbach into the Rhine®. The areas of silver rich mines of Bad Ems are within 
the boundaries of this region. 

The scientific investigation of the question of the origin of the silver employed for 
the production of quinars was based on lead isotope and chemical and metallurgical 
analyses of coins and numerous samples of ores from the Taunus mountains and 
fragments of crucible slags from the chief town of Nida of Civitas Tauensium. 

The main tasks of the chemical and metallurgical analyses are the reconstruction 
of the technological processes employed in the production of silver and establishing 
the composition of the coinage’. 

Lead isotope analysis is at present the most accurate method for metal prove- 
nance studies ®. The method is based on a comparative study of the lead isotope 
composition of metal and minerals which might have been used for the production 
of the metal or pigment. The strength of lead isotope analysis for provenance stu- 
dies lies in the fact that the lead isotope composition of lead metal present in the 
raw material either as a major or trace element does not change during the process 
of extraction and/or refining. However, in the case of metal objects this method can 
be applied to solve a problem of the origin of a metal only if there is a reason to 
believe that the objects under investigation were made chiefly from metal extracted 
from a particular mine or region. This condition is seldom fulfilled by ancient coins 
but in the case of the Quinars from the silver rich region of the Taunus mountains it 
is difficult to assume that if the coins were produced locally the silver was imported 


from elsewhere. 


4. P. Werner, Der Taunus und seine Mineralien. Aufschluss 24 (1973), 413-422. 

Annales XI, 20. 

W. Schleirmacher, Der rômische Limes in Deutschland (1961). 

Z. A. Stos-Gale, X-ray fluorescence and lead isotope analysis, in M. Price e.a., A survey of 

numismalic research 1978-1984 (London, 1986), 978-1003. 

8. N. H. Gale, Lead isotope analyses applied to provenance studies, in Proceedings of the Internatio- 
nal Archaeometry Symposium (Athens, 1986), in press. 
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The chemical and metallurgical analyses as well as silver extraction experiments 
were performed in the Department of Material Science at the University of Erlan- 
gen-Nürenberg?. Comparative lead isotope studies of coins, metallurgical remains 
and ores were carried out in the Department of Earth Sciences in Oxford. 

We are grateful to Mr. C. Brewi of Trier, Dr. H. Lanz of Munich and Mr. Dieter 
Raab of Frankfurt who allowed us to analyse non-destructively seventeen coins. 14 
coins of the oppidum Heidertrünktal were struck with different dies and can be 
divided into three groups. Group 1 has no sign within the torques of the birdman 
(Pl. 12, 1-3, enlarged 8:11), group 2 has a point within these torques (Pl. 12, 4-7, 
enlarged 4:5) and group 3 has a ring within the torques (Pl. 12, 8-12, enlarged 8 :9). 
One coin of group 2 was overstruck. On the reverse side the two legs of a horse from 
the previous die are clearly visible (Pl. 12, 5). The remaining 3 coins are from 
oppidum Dünsberg and were also struck with different dies. 

In the first part of our programme of investigation all these coins were analysed 
by semi-quantitative spectroscopic analysis on the rim of the coin. This type of 
analysis is totally non-destructive and although it does not provide information 
about the actual quantitative composition of the coin, there is no reason to suspect 
that the semi-quantitative surface composition is significantly different from the 
overall coin alloy. All the coins were previously cleaned, so that the analysed points 
were on a metallic area rather than on a surface layer of the oxides. 


The results show that the copper content increases from group 1 to group 2 and 3. 
Former investigations of various silver coins have shown that the copper content of 
coins containing more than 10 % of copper can be drastically diminished by the 
corrosion process and that it is necessary to investigate such coins metallographi- 
cally so that in the uncorroded area the copper content can be calculated from the 
amount of copper solid solution present. During the production of a copper-silver 
alloy, copper segregates in the silver solid solution and comes up to the surface. This 
effect can be detected analytically if the surface of a coin is not too much deformed 
by the preparation of the blanks and the striking process. It was possible to do 
metallographic analysis on one of the coins (A105z5). Plate 12, 13 shows the segre- 
gation of copper in the etched microstructure. The microprobe analysis of different 
areas gave the content of 2% Cu in the silver rich-copper solid solution (lighter, 
areas) and 3% Cu in the copper rich areas (darker areas). 

The non-destructive spectroscopic analysis show also that almost all coins contain 
a certain amount of bismuth and gold. The coin which was overstruck has a very 
low bismuth and gold content. Its lead content is also very low. If that was due to a 
very long cupellation time, then the bismuth would also be diminished somewhat, 


9. Untersuchungsbericht UB 398/85, Lehrstuhl Werkstoffwissenschaft (Metalle), Universität 
Erlangen-Nürnberg. 
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Fig. 2 Spectroscopic Analysis 
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but gold should stay at the original level. The low content of all three elements 
might indicate that silver source for the blank of this particular coin was different 
from the other coins. Unfortunately, it is not possible to take a sample of this coin 
for lead isotope analysis. 

Figure 1 shows the location of ancient silver mines in the region of the Taunus 
mountains, Wiesloch and Badenweiler in the Black Forest. Samples of ores from all 
these localities were collected for chemical and lead isotope analyses. 

To complement the analyses of ores we have analysed several fragments of cruci- 
bles dated to the period of Roman occupation of the town of Nida. Microprobe 
analyses of the metallographic section of the metallic prills found in the crucible 
21a + b proved them to be of almost pure silver (Pl. 13, 14-15) containing a small 
amount of sulphur and copper. The grey round inclusion of the area P1 contains tin- 
lead oxide and the rectangular area of P2 contains copper oxide. Similar investiga- 
tion of other crucible fragments from the Roman fort in Nida proved them to be 
used for melting a variety of metals including brass. 

The second part of the programme consisted of the lead isotope analyses of the 
ores, slags and coins. 

Lead isotope analysis is destructive in the same sense as a wet chemical analysis: a 
sample has to be taken from the object, dissolved and the lead metal is extracted 
from the solution. Modern techniques easily permit the isotope analysis of as little 
as one microgram of lead, so that a sample of at most 10 mg would be required from 
an object containing 0,01 % of lead. The accuracy of determination of the isotopic 
composition of lead is very high; in the Oxford laboratory replicate measurements 
of the NBS lead isotopic standards demonstrate a reproducibility of better than or 
equal to one part per thousand (+ 0,1 %) for each of the three lead isotopic ratios. 

As yet we were not able to measure a sufficient number of ore samples from 
different ore deposits in the Taunus mountains and other localities mentioned earlier 
(figure 1) to establish the extent of their fields of the lead isotopic composition. 
However, the picture emerging from the preliminary lead isotope analysis (figure 2) 
suggests that the isotopic compositions of the two mines north of the town of Nida, 
Heftrich and Kaisergrube are indistinguishable, which is not surprising bearing in 
mind their proximity. Possibly the galleries of these two mines are in the same 
geological deposit. Very likely the same situation will be found for the other two 
closely situated mines near Bad Ems, Friedrichsegen and Holzappel. At the 
moment we have only analyses of one sample from each of these mines and the 
results lie close enough to represent the variation of lead isotopic composition of one 
ore deposit. The Rammelsberg and Rosenberg ores plot in the upper part of the 
diagram. These two mines certainly do not represent the same ore deposit but their 
lead isotopic composition is certainly very similar. Many more lead isotope and 
trace element analyses of ores from these mines are needed to decide whether they 
could be distinguished from each other. Three samples of ores from Wiesloch and 
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the only sample of the silver ores from the Black Forest plot quite separately from 
all the other ores in the lower part of the diagram. 

The two points in the right-upper part of the diagram nos. R942 represent the 
results of the lead isotope analyses of two products (lead and litharge) of experimen- 
tally smelted Rammelsberg silver ore, HA61e/1. These three points clearly prove 
that the smelting and cupellation of a silver ore does not change the original lead 
isotope composition. 

The lead isotope analyses of the slags from the Roman crucibles from Nida fort 
and a sample from the Roman fort in Heftrich are consistent with Roman exploi- 
tation of the mines of Bad Ems (Friedrichsegen and/or Holzappel), Heftrich and 
Kaisergrube. Again at this stage it is not possible to pinpoint which particular mine 
supplied the metal and very likely only evidence from the mines itself can answer 
this question. It was mentioned earlier in this talk that in the Kaisergrube mine 
some Roman galleries were found, so at least this mine is a very good candidate for 
the origin of metal in the Nida fort. 

Only three coins of the Quinar type were analysed for their lead isotope composi- 
tion. They are A105al (PI. 13, 16, enlarged approx. 1 : 4) a Quinar from oppidum 
Dünsberg, and two Quinars from oppidum Heideränktal : A105a3 of unknown group 
(Pl. 13, 17, enlarged approx. 1 :4) and A105z5 of group 1 (PI. 12, 3). 

Unfortunately the results of the lead isotope analyses of these three coins are 
inconclusive (figure 2). They plot close enough to the lead isotope field of the 
Hessian ores to presume that the silver might originate from these deposits. On the 
other hand all three results are consistently removed to the left from the main body 
of the Hessian lead isotope ratios. This feature might indicate that either a comple- 
tely different ore body was used (not Rammelsberg or Black forest ores though), or 
that the silver extraction or alloy production has introduced foreign lead into the 
metal and therefore disturbed the original lead isotope composition. It is worth 
reminding you here that a microprobe analysis of a section of the quinar A105z5 of 
group | revealed only 2 to 3 of copper in this coin, and a little gold and bismuth. 
Therefore if the disturbance of the lead isotope composition was due to the addition 
of copper of different origin to the silver from Hess, the lead content in the copper 
must have been quite high (the overall lead content in this coin is less than 0,5 %. 
The other two Quinars have much higher copper content than A105z5 and they plot 
closely together a little higher up in the diagram, not far enough however as to 
suggest necessarily that their silver source was different. This information in itself is 
interesting because these two coins are from two different oppida and possibly of a 
different type. Again their position in the lead isotope diagram could be in principle 
explained as a disturbed Hessian lead isotope composition, possibly due to the addi- 
tion of copper of different origin to the alloy. 
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However, none of the Hessian ores smelted in the experiments contained any 
measurable amounts of gold and bismuth, while both these elements are prominent 
in the Quinars. 

Again, one can argue that perhaps a different type of silver ore from Hess, perhaps 
from the oxidised zone near the surface, might produce this difference. At the 
moment we have no arguments against this possibility. But also there is another 
possibility. The silver ores of Wiesloch are high in silver and the silver metal obtai- 
ned in their experimental cupellation contained amounts of gold and bismuth 
comparable with the quinars. However, because of the high iron content in the ore 
the smelting process required the addition of some pure lead metal to extract the 
silver. If the Celtic metallurgists preferred to smelt the Wiesloch silver ore for its 
high silver content, but used for smelting lead metal from the Hessian deposits, the 
resulting lead isotope composition of the coins could be very much like the results of 
analyses of our three Quinars. At the moment all this is speculation and much more 
work is needed to produce more definite answers, but obviously the combined 
approach of chemical, metallurgical and lead isotope analyses can bring much more 
information in numismatics. 


Key : Spectroscopie Analysis — Illustrations 
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A 105al = Plate 13, 16 
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New light on the coins of the Bochum-type 
(LT 9442) 


(PLATE 14) 


In 1907 a large hoard of 538 ‘rainbow cups' was discovered at Bochum in Nord- 
rhein-Westfalen!. First published by Buchenau, the coins were soon scattered and 
entered several public and private collections. The bulk was bought by the late 
Robert Forrer, who described them in a short study ?. To Forrer, the find-spot of 
the hoard proved the correctness of his suggestion of coin-striking Germanic tribes 
on the right bank of the Rhine in the late La Tène or pre-Roman period. 

It is evident that this base coinage derives from the elctrum staters which occur, 
for instance, in the hoards of Stiehldorf (near Bonn) and Mardorf in Hesse 3, which 
are apparently related to the gold ‘rainbow cups’ with bird’s head and torque of the 
Vindelici in Bavaria. Both designs, the bird’s head and the triquetra (or whorl), are 
known in early Celtic art. They appaer quite early in the so-called Plastic style on 
ornaments found in Bavaria, Moravia and Austria and, for example, on the bronze 
shield boss from the river Thames at Wandsworth, now in the British Museum 4. 
The triquetra also decorates an iron shield boss from’ Kollig on the Central Rhine 
and a bronze ring from the ‘Heidentränk’ oppidum in the Taunus mountains north- 
west of Frankfurt am Main. 


IouCt o WM RD yLc5, 28. 4f. 

R. Forrer, Die keltogermanischen Triquetrumgepráge der Marser, Sugambrer, Tenkterer und 
Ubier, in Jb. d. Ges. f. lothr. Gesch. u. Altertumskunde 22, 1910, 442 ff. 

3. I. Kappel, Der Münzfund von Mardorf und andere keltische Münzen aus Nordhessen, in Germa- 
nia 54, 1976, 75 ff. W. Hagen, Die Münzschatzfunde aus dem Bonner Raum, in Festschrift f. 
Waldemar Haberey (Mainz, 1976), 33 ff. 

4. Cf. Early Celtic Art. An exhibition organized by the Arts Council of Great Britain in associa- 
tion with the Edinburgh Festival Society 1970, 4, pl. 14. 

9. Cf. H.-E. Joachim, Hamburger Beitr. Arch. 4, 1974, 159 ff. F. Maier, Das Heidentränk-Oppi- 
dum. Topographie d. befestigten keltischen Höhensiedlung der Jüngeren Eisenzeit bei Oberursel im 
Taunus. Führer zur Hessischen Vor- u. Fruhgeschichte Bd. 4, 1985, 94, Abb. 25,4. 
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Today there is no longer any doubt about the Celtic origin of the Bochum-type 
coins, which show a triquetra in a wreath on the convex side and concentric circles 
and pellets in a zigzag line on the concave reverse. The coins are made of an alloy of 
copper, tin and lead, that is mainly of bronze with trace-elements of silver and 
antimony. This is confirmed by the heavy corrosion and often very poor condition 
of these pieces, which may also account for the fact that they have in the past been 
overlooked or not recognised as coins. A very few specimens only are silver-plated. 
There exists also a series of ‘silver’ (or billon) staters bearing the same types, which 
seem to link the electrum Mardorf-type and the aes Bochum-type. The gradual 
debasement of alloy and weight is shown in fig. 16. It is hard to believe that the 
three series were contemperaneous. If one accepts that the gold ‘rainbow cups’ with 
bird’s head were struck soon after 100 B.C. and the electrum staters with triquetra 
in the first quarter of the first century B.C., closely followed by the ‘silver’ staters, 
then the aes coins of the Bochum-type may date from the mid 1st century B.C., i.e. 
the time of the Gallic War. 

In 1985 a new hoard was discovered at Célbe, near Marburg on the Lahn’, of 
which the vast majority is still in private hands. The hoard contained 38 pieces: 8 
‘silver rainbow cups’ with triquetra, 17 ‘quinarii’ with the “‘dancing mannikin’ and 
13 ‘quinarii’ with the "torque man", the so-called Bad Nauheim-type. Already in 
1982/83, another small hoard had been discovered at Albstadt, Ldkr. Aschaffen- 
burg, in northern Bavaria. This find was scattered immediately, so that the 
contents are only known from the short notice published by H.-J. Kellner 8. The 
hoard is similar to that of Célbe: ‘silver’ triquetra ‘rainbow cups’ and small silver 
‘quinarii’ with the *dancing mannikin" and the “torque man”. These are the first 
hoards in which base ‘silver rainbow cups’ and small silver ‘quinarii’ are found 
together. 

The pattern of the wreath on the reverse around the odd bird-like ‘torque man’ 
and a sequence of single V’s and the zigzag line around the backwards-looking horse, 
may have been borrowed from the ‘rainbow cups'?. These 'quinarii' circulated 
mainly on the right bank of the Rhine, especially in Hesse and are dated to the 
seventies or sixties of the 1st century B.C. As the hoards seem to indicate, 'rainbow 
cups’ and ‘quinarii’ probably circulated in the same area and overlapped each other 


in time. 


6. See N. Roymans, W. van der Sanden, Ber. van de Rijksdienst voor het Oudheidkundig Bodemon- 
derzoek 30, 1980, 173 ff. 

7. I am indebted to K.-J. Gilles for this information. 

8. See H.-J. Kellner, Zwei neue keltische Münzschätze, in Das Archäologische Jahr Bayern (Hrsg. у. 
Bayer. Landesamt f. Denkmalpflege u.v.d. Ges. f. Arch. in Bayern) 1983 (Stuttgart, 1984), 79 ff. 

9. Cf. D. F. Allen (ed. D. Nash), The coins of the Ancient Celts (Edinburg, 1980), 66 ff. 
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The most westerly distribution of the ‘silver’ triquetra-type known at the present 
seems to be the Fraire (Belgium) hoard '?, What then is the evidence that can be 
gleaned from the distribution of the find-spots? ‘Rainbow cups’ of the aes Bochum- 
type occur mainly in Roman camps or, in a Roman context, on the lower Rhine as 
stray finds. This is to be expected, as Roman settlements, be they castra, castella, 
canabae, vici or villae rusticae, are well known to archaeologists and also robbers. 
The earliest Roman camps, such as Noviomagus, Vetera, Asciburgium and perhaps 
Novaesium are however late foundations, as they are connected with the offensive 
of Drusus in the last decade B.C. Although in 1984 the legionary fortress at Bonna 
(Bonn) yielded two clay mould fragments, obviously for blanks, it is not very likely 
that the type in question was struck here. The evidence points rather eastward to 
the other side of the Rhine and I believe that North and Central Hesse are more 
likely, and that this will be confirmed by new finds. 

The geographical distribution of the aes Bochum-type and the ‘silver’-type as 
shown on the map, extends from the lower Rhine (Netherlands) up to the central 
Rhine-area and from Fraire (Belgium) and the Tetelbierg (Luxemburg) in the west 
to Central Hesse and Northern Bavaria in the east. Vet it is not easy to determine 
the area in which these rare coins were produced. An exceptional find-spot is Heu- 
chelheim, near Giessen, where in the river-gravel of the Lahn have been found time 
and again bronze objects of the late La Tène and the Roman period, as well as Celtic 
and Roman coins H. Among the coins, and this is both remarkable and important, 
are electrum triquetra-staters as well as 'silver'-staters of the same type and aes 
Bochum-type coins. Up till now it is still not clear how these objects and coins came 
into the river. Were they offerings thrown into the water or just lost cash, or had 
there been a settlement nearby, or only a ford across the Lahn? There is no certain 
answer. But the fact that the three types occur together is important, as it indicates 
a certain continuity at this place. 

I. Kappel, in her study of the Mardorf-hoard (3), suggested as minting-place for 
the triquetra-staters the Amóneburg, a steep hill situated not far from Heuchelheim, 
once occupied by an oppidum. This is possible. One thing we can say for sure is that 
both the aes Bochum-type coins and the 'silver'-staters must have been struck in a 
region where the electrum prototype had been introduced, was well-known and had 
at one time circulated. The volume of the coinage cannot yet be estimated, but 
from the die-study and the details of design, it is clear that many dies were used. 

This prompts the further question, whether there was only one mint or if there 
were others. Sites where a mint may have been situated are the oppidum of Düns- 


10. See S. Scheers, Le tresor de Fraire-2 (1981-1984), in Jean Elsen (Bruxelles), Liste 74, Décembre 


1984, 6 ff. 
11. Cf. H. Keller, Die Münzfunde von Giessen und Heuchelheim, in Mittelg. а. Oberhess. Geschichts- 


vereins N. F. 62, 1977, 23 ff. 
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berg near Marburg or, more to the south, the Heidentrank ??. Without long and 
specialised investigation, however, and, which is still more important, without sour- 
ces of raw materials in the neighbourhood, the production of this coinage would not 
have been possible. This seems to point rather to the uplands of Central Hesse than 
to the left bank of the Rhine, in the northern part of the Eifel Mountains. 

The last survivals of Celtic political and economic independence and tradition on 
the continent, these coins were probably struck around the mid-1st century E 


they were first used as currency within a limited area, and later spread by mer- 
chants and soldiers. 





A Billon 
v AS 
O Hoard 


12. W. Dehn, Der Diinsberg und seine Wallanlagen, in Bonner Jahrb. 158, 1958, 64 ff. See also F.- 
R. Herrmann, Der Dünsberg bei Giessen. Führungsblatt zu dem keltischen Oppidum bei Bieber- 
tal-Fellingshausen, Kreis Giessen (Archäologische Denkmäler in Hessen 60; Wiesbaden, 1986). 
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List of find-spots (stray finds and hoards) 


The Netherlands 

1. Jizendoorn 

. Rossum / Alem / Maren 

. Orthen 

. Kessel 

. Megen 

. Nijmegen (Noviomagus Batavorum) 


олы о ND 


Northrhine Westfalia 

7. Kalkar (Burginatium) 

8. Xanten (Vetera) 

9. Beckinghausen 

10. Oberaden 

11. Bochum 

12. Asberg (Asciburgium) 

13. Neuss (Novaesium) 

14. Köln (Colonia Claudia Ara Agrippinen- 
sium) 

15. Nörvenich 

16. Vettweiß 

17. Bonn (Bonna) 

18. Oberpleis 

19. Obergartzem 

20. Euskirchen / Billig (Belgica) 

21. Rheinbach / Flerzheim 


Belgium 
22. Fraire 


Hesse 

23. Cölbe 

24. Dünsberg 
25. Heuchelheim 


The Rhineland Palatine 
26. Andernach 

27. Ochtendung 

28. Kobern 

29. Polch 


Bavaria 
30. Albstadt 


Luxemburg 
31. Tetelbierg (Oppidum) 
32. Dalheim (Ricciacus) 


Bavaria 
33. Baldersheim 
34. Augsburg-Oberhausen 


Switzerland 


. 35. Lausanne (not on the map) 


Illustrations (Plate 14) 

1-2. Stieldorf ; 3-12. Dortmund; 13. Oberpleis ; 
14. Billig; 15. Andernach; 16. Neuss; 17-18. 
Vetera ; 
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Chronologie relative des monnayages de billon 
vénéte et coriosolite 


(PLANCHE 15) 


La datation absolue des monnayages celtiques reste une des grandes difficultés de 
notre discipline. Dans des économies encore peu monétarisées, une périodicité régu- 
lière des émissions n’est pas obligée ; elles devaient plutôt être frappées en fonction 
de la demande. Cette hypothèse rend très variable le temps écoulé entre deux 
émissions et la masse de celles-ci. Du fait du caractère anépigraphe de ces pièces, de 
l'absence de textes et le plus souvent de découvertes en contexte chronologiquement 
précis, il est difficile de donner une date de début des émissions. Notre démarche 
consiste donc à tenter de fixer la chronologie des émissions sur les événements de la 
guerre des Gaules! et ensuite de procéder par chronologies relatives entre les mon- 
nayages. Cette chronologie interne à la numismatique réalisée, on peut espérer pou- 
voir obtenir, des contextes archéologiques, quelques jalons chronologiques su- 
plémentaires. Les monnayages de billon, émis en Armorique, par les Vénetes et les 
Coriosolites, montrent bien la difficulté d'une telle démarche. 

Nos connaissances sur ces deux cités armoricaines sont souvent contradictoires. 
César nous montre les Vénétes tout puissants, sur terre comme sur mer, dominant 
les autres cités de la région et contrólant le commerce avec la Bretagne. Cette 
suprématie vénète se réflète dans les superbes monnaies d’or? émises par ce peuple 
au n° 5. ау. (?). En revanche, à la fin de l'indépendance gauloise, les recherches 
archéologiques et l’étude des monnayages révèlent l'importance des Coriosolites sur 
le plan économique du moins. Est-il possible de réduire ces apparentes contradic- 
tions par un examen plus poussé des données numismatiques ? 


1. J. César, Bellum Gallicum, livre I à VIII, édition Budé, 1984, traduction L. A. Constans. 
2. J. B. Colbert de Beaulieu, Un énigme de la Numismatique Armoricaine: les monnaies celtiques 
des Vénètes, II Por, dans Mémoires de la Société Historique et archéologique de Bretagne, 34, 1954. 
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Les monnayages de billon dits « vénète » 3 et « coriosolite » 4 ont été classés typologi- 
quement par Colbert de Beaulieu en 6 classes; dans les deux cas, l'une d'entre elles 
se subdivise en 2: la classe 3 des Vénétes (cl. 3a et 3b) et la classe V des Coriosolites 
(cl. Va et Vb), (Pl. 15). 

Le monnayages coriosolite est connu par un trés grand nombre de monnaies. 
L'étude des coins monétaires d'une part et de la modification de la composition 
métallique d'autre part ont permis de préciser la chronologie interne de ce mon- 
nayage: La classe VI serait la plus ancienne puis viendrait la classe Vb, puis la 
classe Va, puis la classe IV et enfin, aprés un changement de type au revers, les 
classes I, III et II5. 

L'examen plus attentif des liaisons de coins dans le trésor de Trébry montre pour 
les classes les plus anciennes, un nombre de coins en activité paralléle assez faible, 
c'est encore le cas pour la classe I ; en revanche, pour les classes III et II, les liaisons 
entre coins de droit et de revers sont telles qu'on doit envisager une frappe en un 
temps plus bref avec un plus grand nombre de coins. De plus, tous les coins de la 
classe II ont été utilisés jusqu'à la limite la plus compléte de l'usure. Il faut donc 
envisager pour ces trois dernières classes des émissions rapprochées, avec des réutili- 
sations de coins. Enfin, si la raréfaction du nombre de monnaies par coin est un 
indice d'ancienneté de l'émission ; le nombre de coins connus peut être aussi révéla- 
teur de volumes différents des émissions. La répartition du nombre des coins de 
droit dans le trésor de la Marquanderie à Jersey 5, telle qu'elle est donnée par Col- 
bert de Beaulieu, montre un nombre quasi-constant de coins pour les émissions Vb, 
Va (V = 91, soit environ 45 coins par classe, IV (65), I (66), III (68) et presque le 
double pour la classe II (106) *. On peut en déduire un volume monétaire beaucoup 
plus important émis pour cette dernière. 

La rareté des monnaies vénètes n’a pas permis d'en développer pareillement 
l'étude. Cependant, des analyses ont là aussi permis de préciser l'ordre des classes en 
fonction de l'aloi 5. 


J. B. Colbert de Beaulieu, op.cit., I, l'argent, MSHAB, 33, 1953. 

J. B. Colbert de Beaulieu, Traité de Numismatique celtique, 1973, 101-117. 

K. Gruel, Le trésor de Trébry, 1981, 49-56, fig. 20, p. 50. 

L'exploitation plus approfondie des données fournies par le trésor de la Marquanderie à Jersey 
permettra assurément de préciser les relations entre ces 3 derniéres classes (partant du classe- 
ment des droits par Colbert de Beaulieu, nous avons repris l'ensemble des classements des 
monnaies par revers afin d'obtenir les données nécessaires au traitement par informatique. Ce 
travail en cours devrait aboutir dans quelques années). Déjà les travaux de Colbert de Beau- 
lieu (Traité, op.cit., p. 107-114) montre la complexité des liaisons de coins entre les classes I, II, 
et III qui rendent difficiles une chronologie relative de ces 3 classes. 

7. J. B. Colbert de Beaulieu, Traité, op.cit., p. 108. 

8. Des analyses par activation neutronique de monnaies de billon Vénète du trésor d'Amanlis (35) 
ont été effectuée au laboratoire Pierre Süe à Saclay par M. Rousset et moi-méme. Cette étude a 
servi de base à la thèse de M. Rousset: «les alliages monétaires de billon dans l Armorique 


Ao 93 
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(6) 
VEN. 5 
3a IV 
(VI) I 
VEN. (2) VEN. 3b COR. Vb COR. III 
1 4 Va (11) 
O A ааа Ó 
3 25 2 1,5 1g 


VENE TES 


NAMNETES 





Moyenne des masses d'argent dans les classes vénétes et coriosolites (monnaies 
argent-cuivre-étain de 6 à 7 grammes). 

On obtient la chronologie relative suivante: Classe 2 classe 1 — classe ЗЬ > 
classe 4 — classe 3a — classe 5 — classe 6. 
_ Le prototype admis des émissions coriosolites est la classe 3 des Vénètes (bien 
qu’à la rigueur on pourrait aussi attribuer ce rôle à la classe 4). Les émissions de 
statéres armoricains s'achévent au plus tard avec la fin de la guerre des Gaules et la 


préromaine : développement, exploitation et apport d'une méthode d'analyse par activation 
neutronique ». Thése de doctorat de l'université de Paris 6, chimie analytique, Paris le 17-10- 
1985. 
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soumission définitive de l'Armorique en -52; l'ensemble des émissions coriosolites 
sont représentées dans les trésors de Jersey dont on date l'enfouissement de -56. Par 
ailleurs, on trouve rarement ensemble des pièces de ces deux séries monétaires alors 
que l’on connaît des trésors mixtes associant l’une ou l’autre avec les monnaies des 
autres cités armoricaines (comme par exemple dans les enfouissements d'Amanlis, 
de Roz-Landrieux ou de Penguilly $). Trois hypothèses de chronologie relative sont 
alors envisageables : 


a) La première, la plus couramment admise, aligne le début de la frappe coriosolite 
(C) sur la classe 3a des Vénètes (V) et fait émettre parallèlement, par les deux cités, 
des émissions d'argent contenant la méme masse d'argent; mais elle pose le pro- 
bléme des émissions vénétes correspondant aux émissions terminales des Coriosoli- 
tes. On comprend mal pourquoi les Vénétes n'ont pas émis autant que leur voisin. 
V:cl2- cl. 1 — cl. 3b — cl. 4 > cl. 3a > cl. 5 + cl. 6 Р 
Gs cl. VI > cl. Vb > el. Va > // cl. IV > | cl. I > 
GT => el, FI 

b) La deuxiéme prend la classe 3b pour prototype de la classe VI des Coriosolites. 
Elle implique donc une ratio entre les deux monnayages et n'explique pas non plus 
le changement de type à partir de la classe I des Coriosolites. 

Ve ce de <C> AO => 
3 cl. VI = el. Vb> cl. Va —// cl. IV > | cl. I > cl III — cl. II 

c) La troisième hypothèse reprend les avantages de la première, (essentiellement 
identité des alois) et fait coincider l'arrét de la frappe dans l'atelier vénéte avec la 
baisse de la masse d'argent dans les monnaies de la classe IV des Coriosolites. Le 
nouveau type monétaire (|) du revers marquerait un changement de pouvoir émet- 
teur. L'atelier coriosolite frapperait des monnaies fédérales (L) nécessaires à l'effort 








de guerre. 

V:cl. 2 ә cl. 1 > cl. ЗЬ э cl. 4 > cl. 3a > cl. 5 ج‎ cl. 6 | —————————————— 
EA VEINE eb vs реге 
Ligue armoricaine : RE: 
LI = Gk OT 


Cette troisième thèse est certes discutable. Cependant elle présente l'avantage 
d'éliminer les contradictions entre les données textuelles, archéologiques et numis- 
matiques. Elle expliquerait l abondance anormale des monnaies dites coriosolites et 
leur quasi-exclusivité dans les trésors de Jersey que l’on considère comme l’encaisse 
monétaire de l'armée des coalisés armoricains. A. Blanchet avait évoqué cette possi- 
bilité d'émission monétaire par les ligues? mais J.-B. Colbert de Beaulieu rejette 


9. A. Blanchet, Philosophie de la numismatique. Réflexions sur les monnaies gauloises, dans Revue 
Numismatique, t. XIII, 1951, 21-35. 
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totalement cette éventualité pour raisons techniques essentiellement 1°. En fait, 
tout dépend des relations entre les cités au moment de la guerre des Gaules. Or, les 
Armoricains ont toujours fait front commun devant César. 

Imaginons donc les conséquences des bruits de guerre sur la loitaine Armorique : 
Chez les Coriosolites, on rogne sur la masse d’argent dans les monnaies (classe IV). 
En -57, les Romains obtiennent la soumission des peuples de l'Océan (B.G., II, 34), 
sans combat. Pourquoi? Surprise, peur ou manœuvre ? Cette apparente soumission 
donnerait aux Armoricains un répit. A linsu des Romains, dont le système de 
renseignements semble assez peu efficace en cette région !, des contacts sont pris. 
Les Vénétes confient aux Coriosolites la frappe des monnaies nécessaires à la guerre : 
émission de la classe I en -57. Les préparatifs et les négociations secrètes achevés, les 
Vénétes déclanchent l'insurrection en -56. Les alliances sont alors proclamées et 
concrétisées par la prise simultanée d'otages romains. La cité coriosolite serait 
confirmée dans son róle de banquier. Ses ateliers frapperaient deux émissions dans 
l'année -56 (classe III et II). La contribution en métal précieux des autre cités 
servirait essentiellement à la frappe de la classe II, la plus abondante. 

Ce scénario semble très réalisable. La création d’une monnaie unique et « déva- 
luée » présente certes de sérieux avantages : pour la paie des mercenaires ou des alliés 
bretons, pour les fournitures à l’armée !?, pour l'évaluation des contributions de 


10. J. B. Colbert de Beaulieu, Traité, op.cit., p. 192-195 et 237-238. 

11. César parle des Armoricains aux livres II, 34; III, 7 à 9;III, 11 à 16; III, E TE LOS O36 
VII, 75; VIII, 31 et VIII, 38. César voit dans la coalition des Armoricains une décision rapide 
et impulsive. Il semble qu'il a plutót été surpris et ne veut pas le reconnaitre. Ses renseigne- 
ments paraissent pour l'Armorique assez médiocres: il ne nomme jamais exactement les 
mémes peuples parmi les Armoricains, il ne cite pas les Unelles parmi les coalisés (BG. III, a 
alors que ceux-ci commandent les troupes terrestres (BG. III, 17). On note d'ailleurs plusieurs 
contradictions dans ce livre III. César annonce plusieurs fois la soumission des Armoricains 
mais force est de constater qu'ils sont présents à chaque épisode important de la guerre des 
Gaules jusqu'en -51. 

12. Nous avons peu d'éléments sur les besoins d'une armée gauloise en campagne. M. H. Craw- 
ford évolue le coüt d'entretien d'une légion romaine à 600.000 deriers en -210, à 1.500.000 
deniers en -49 et à 3.000.000 deniers en -44 (M. H. Crawford, Roman Republican Coinage, 
Cambridge, 1974, II, 696) ... Ces chiffres méme s'ils sont trés approximatifs montrent essen- 
tiellement l'importance de l'inflation monétaire à Rome mais prouvent aussi l'influence des 
guerres sur les volumes des émissions monétaires. Une armée en campagne avait déjà de gros 
besoins en numéraire. Certes, on ne peut appliquer ces données romaines au contexte armori- 
cain. Cependant, de la méme maniere, les brusques concentration d'hommes sous les armes 
justifient, à elles-seules, la frappe d'émission d'une masse exceptionelle comme la classe II des 
Coriosolites. Les besoins des Armoricains en numéraire étaient d'autant plus importants 
qu'ils se battaient sur leur territoire (ce qui rendaient les rapines difficiles) et qu'ils avaient 
fait appel aux Bretons (comme alliés ou comme mercenaires ?) Enfin l'armée des coalisés 
armoricains devait étre forte de plusieurs milliers d'hommes puisque, 4 ans aprés avoir été 
battus, les Armoricains pouvaient encore fournir 20.000 hommes à l’armée de secours de 
Vercingétorix en -52. 
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chaque cité ... Mais pourquoi les Coriosolites? La raison pourrait étre une faiblesse 
relative de ceux-ci par rapport aux autres cités (seuls, les Coriosolites n'ont jamais 
frappé de monnaies d'or) ou encore des relations privilegiées entre Vénétes et Corio- 
solites. Les recherches archéologiques mettent en évidence la puissance commerciale 
des Coriosolites. Parmi des cités de guerriers et de marins, les Coriosolites ne sont-ils 
pas, tout simplement, des marchands auxquels, tout naturellement, on confie la 
gestion financiére de la guerre? Il ne s'agirait pas là réellement d'une monnaie 
commune mais plutót de la reconnaissance par tous les coalisés de la monnaie corio- 
solite pour régler les frais de guerre. Certes, cela peut créer des problémes techni- 
ques mais cela présente aussi l'avantage d'en faire disparaitre d'autres düs à l'ab- 
sente de ratio entre les monnayages. Les Coriosolites ont de toute manière bel et 
bien frappé en un temps réduit des monnaies en quantité. Toute alliance impose une 
contribution en homme et en argent. C'est ce qui dut fournir l'apport indispensable 
à l'émission de la classe II ... L'exploitation, par une cité marchande, de cet atout 
qu'est une monnaie acceptée, méme temporairement, par tous, expliquerait la diffu- 
sion des monnaies coriosolites en Bretagne contrairement aux monnaies Vénètes 13. 
Ces monnaies de ligue, frappées dans l’atelier coriosolite, y auraient été introduites, 
par les Bretons ou par des réfugiés, favorisant ainsi son usage commercial après la 
guerre. 

Il faut cependant reconnaître que cette thèse, qui résout bien des contradictions 
de notre documentation, demande à être étayée. L’archéologie fournira, nous l'es- 
pérons, les éléments indispensables aux choix définitifs entre ces trois hypothèses. 


13. K. Gruel, Le monnayage de billon vénète, dans Cahiers Numismatiques, Bull. de la SENA, no. 
93, sept. 1987, 318-322. 
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Un tesoro di denari repubblicani rinvenuto a 
Civitella val di Chiana (Arezzo). Note sulla 
presenza di contrassegni. 


(PLATE 16) 


Il tesoro di denari repubblicani qui illustrato fu rinvenuto nell'autunno del 1924 
da un colono, in località Spoiano, comune di Civitella Val di Chiana (Arezzo), 
durante lavori di aratura in un campo. Si componeva di 250 denari contenuti, 
secondo notizie d'archivio!, in un'antica borsa di cuoio, non piü conservata. Nel 
1925 fu acquistato dal Museo Archeologico di Firenze?; una prima classificazione 
dei pezzi fu redatta da R. Pedani e G. Castellani, mentre una breve publicazione, 
secondo la cronologia di Babelon, apparve a cura di A. Minto?. Come egli già 
ricordava, il luogo di rinvenimento non é lontano dallantico percorso della via 
Cassia, che, provenendo dalla Val di Chiana, raggiungeva il Valdarno. Il territorio 
aretino fu del resto in età romana zona di transito di indubbia importanza, specie nel 
corso delle guerre civili, quando divenne passaggio obbligato di truppe, il che può 
rendere ragione della presenza di vari ripostigli o peculi smarriti. Già il Gamurrini, 
studioso aretino, ricorda * numerosi trovamenti avvenuti nelle vicinanze di Arezzo. 

In tempi più recenti desta particolare interesse il rinvenimento di un ripostiglio di 
denari repubblicani avvenuto nel 1961, in terreno la Prata, nella stessa località di 
Spoiano : le monete erano contenute all’interno di un’anfora. Il tesoro, trafugato e 
venduto, venne solo in un secondo momento recuperato dalla Soprintendenza Arch- 


- 1. Archivio della Soprintendenza Archeologica per la Toscana, 1925, Arezzo, 2, pos. 9/5. Carte 
relative al recupero del tesoro di Spoiano. Devo questa segnalazione nonché preziosi consigli al 
Dott. Luigi Tondo, Direttore del Medagliere del Museo Archeologico di Firenze. 

2. Firenze, Museo Archeologico Nazionale, nn. da 88560 a 88809. 

A. Minto, Tesoretto monetale scoperto a Spoiano, in N Sc, VI, 1928, p. 332 ssgg. 

4. G.F. Gamurrini, Notizie di ripostigli di antiche monete in Etruria, in Periodico di Numismatica e 
Sfragistica, III, 1871, p. 207 ssgg.; Id., ibid., I, 1868, p. 47 SSgg. 
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eologica per la Toscana 5; si componeva di 264 denari, per cui i due ripostigli 
appaiono di composizione molto simile e di ambito cronologico analogo. Entrambi 
contengono come emissioni piü antiche, denari anonimi del tipo testa di Roma/ 
Dioscuri, assegnabili al i11 secolo (4 nel tesoro da noi esposto, 5 in quello del 1961). 
Il tesoro di Spoiano 1 (per ragioni di brevità indicheremo da ora in avanti il tesoro 
del 1924 come Spoiano 1 e quello del 1961 come Spoiano 2) contiene anche due 
anonimi del tipo testa di Roma/Vittoria su biga, dell’inizio del 11 secolo, e un ano- 
nimo col simbolo della testina femminile sul rovescio, attribuito alla gens Horatia, 
databile verso il 200 a.C. 6. Le emissioni successive, pur con discrepanze, sono paral- 
lele e con monetari analoghi nei ripostigli. I più antichi in Spoiano 1 sono C. Antes- 
tius, Q. Marcius Silanus, M. Iunius Silanus, Pinarius Nata ; in Spoiano 2, oltre a 
C. Antestius e Pinarius Nata, P. Cornelius Sulla e L. Sufeius. Il limite cronologico 
inferiore dei due tesori presenta una lieve diversità: mentre le ultime emissioni di 
spoiano 2 (T. Carisius e C. Considius Paetus) non permettono di scendere oltre il 
45-44 a.C., abbiamo alcune emissioni di Spoiano 1 che sono state datate fino al 39-38 
a.C. (L. Livineius Regulus, L. Mussidius Longus, C. Vibius Varo, Q. Nasidius e 
Sextus Pompeius). Questo porterebbe a pensare ad un termine ante quem, per i due 
tesori, leggermente discrepante, da situarsi per Spoiano 2 intorno alla morte di 
Cesare, mentre per Spoiano 1 negli anni immediatemente precedenti all'afferma- 
zione politica di Ottaviano. Per quanto riguarda infine i monetari nel loro 
complesso, in Spoiano 1 ne sono rappresentati 117, mentre in Spoiano 2 104 ; quelli 
col maggior numero di emissioni sono L. Rubrius Dossenus (9 in ambedue i tesori), 
Mn. Cordius Rufus con 8 e T. Carisius con 10 in Spoiano 1, L. Calpurnius Piso Frugi 
con 8 in Spoiano 2. 

In questa sede ci interessa richiamare l'attenzione su un aspetto particolare, costi- 
tuito dalla presenza di un buon numero di contrassegni su monete di Spoiano 1. 
Venticinque denari presentano infatti punzonature impresse a freddo dopo la conia- 
zione, di norma sul diritto della moneta, ma in due casi anche sul rovescio, spesso 
sovrapposti all'immagine figurata. Non si tratta di segni apparentemente riconduci- 
bili ad alcun significato simbolico, né tanto meno di lettere o numeri ; perciò, più che 
di contromarche, sembra opportuno parlare di semplici contrassegni. Quindi, 
mentre le contromarche di età imperiale, spesso facilmente comprensibili e ricondu- 
cibili di conseguenza ad autorità e cronologie precise, possono avere in generale il 
significato di una riammissione in corso legale di monete che avevano perso di 
valore, nel caso di questi contrassegni il problema del loro reale significato rimane 
aperto, sia per la loro natura cosi poco definibile, sia perché raramente vengono 
messi in evidenza nella letteratura numismatica. Alcune prime segnalazione e ripro- 
duzione di contrassegni del nostro tipo erano state fornite, per denari repubblicani e 


5. P. Bocci Pacini, Tesoretto di denari repubblicani da Arezzo, in AIIN, 16-17, 1969-70, p. 205 ssgg. 
6. Crawford 206-200 a.C.; Babelon 264 a.C.; Grueber 217-197 a.C. 
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del primo impero, da M. Bahrfeldt ?, A. Engel?, E. Taillebois?. Fu poi il Milani 79, а 
proposito di alcuni ripostigli, a discutere la questione sulla base soprattutto di 
alcune monete del ripostiglio di Aleria, trovato nel 1884, e di un altro della colle- 
zione Ancona. Il tesoro di Aleria — composto di 100 denari repubblicani — conte- 
neva due monete contrassegnate sul diritto con una mezzaluna e un altro segno non 
identificato in incuso. Questa presenza dava la possibilità di dimostrare che tali 
contrassegni anonimi erano probabilmente in vigore anche prima della fine della 
Repubblica. Il secondo tesoro, proveniente da Roma, assegnabile all’età di Vespa- 
siano (201 monete repubblicane e 93 imperiali), recava sulle prime una notevole 
varietà di contrassegni sia di tipo indefinibile, sia lettere vere e proprie, in coppia o 
singole. Dalla loro analisi il Milani traeva alcune conclusioni interpretative, dirette 
a collegare determinati segni a variazioni ponderali delle monete stesse ; egli notava 
che il contrassegno da lui interpretato come «lunula crescente» sulle monete del 
tesoro della collezione Ancona compariva sempre in relazione ad un peso superiore al 
piede normale neroniano (3,41g); mentre il segno definito «cuneo» rispondeva 
sempre a un peso inferiore a detto piede. In questo modo la «lunula» avrebbe 
rappresentato un segno di peso crescente, il « cuneo» un segno di peso decrescente. 
F. Gnecchi, nella sua organica discussione sui contrassegni di monete repubblicane 
del primo impero H, sollevava una ovvia eccezione al Milani, da noi pienamente 
condivisa : se si può accettare che il contrassegno abbia un valore di verifica ponde- 
rale, non siamo d'altra parte in grado di stabilire quale era il peso effettivo di una 
data moneta al momento in cui esso vi fu apposto e di quanto detto peso sia dimi- 
nuito nel corso della circolazione successiva dell'esemplare. Inoltre lo Gnecchi, sulla 
base di un campionario ben piü vasto, poteva notare come i denari di peso inferiore 
recassero contrassegni molto diversi fra loro e quindi anche difficilmente riferibili 
all'autorità statale. 

Esaminiamo dunque i contrassegni rilevati sui denari del tesoro di Spoiano 1; le 
monete sono elencate in ordine cronologico, con l'indicazione della possibile corris- 
pondenza con i contrassegni raccolti dallo Gnecchi (op. cit. nota 11). Le monete 
illustrate sono segnalate da asterisco. 


7. M. Bahrfeldt, Über Einstempelungen auf Silbermünzen der rómischen Republik, in Zfn, 1881; 
Id., Neue Beitráge zu den Einstempelungen auf rómischen Denaren aus der Zeit der Republik und 
der ersten Kaiser, in CIN, Bruxelles, 1891, p. 89 ssgg. 

8. A. Engel, Notes sur quelques contremarques antiques et sur certaines singularités numismatiques, 
in RN, 1887, p. 382 ssgg. 

9. E. Taillebois, Contremarques antiques pour faire suite à l'étude de M. A. Engel, in RN, 1888, p. 
929 ssgg. 

10. L. A. Milani, Di alcuni ripostigli di monete romane, in Museo di Antichità Classica del Compa- 
ШЕШ vol. 11, Pont. E 1886, coll. 281 ssgg.; col. 314. 
11. F. Gnecchi, Appunti di numismatica romana, IX, in RIN, 1890, p. 21 SSgg. 
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*1. Gens Horatia: R) sopra i Dioscuri, cerchietto (Gnecchi A 11) (Inv. 88747). 
2. C. Antestius: R) sopra i Dioscuri, cerchietto (Gnecchi R 20) (Inv. 88575). 
*3. C. Renius: D) sulla guancia di Roma, segno simile al n.1. (Inv. 88733). 
*4. M. Tullius: D) sul profilo di Roma, due semicerchi (Gnecchi R 17) (Inv. 
88777). 
*5. T. Manlius e Ap. Claudius: D) sulla guancia di Roma, due cerchietti in rilievo 
(Gnecchi I 12) (Inv. 88685). 
6. C. Vibius Pansa: D) a ds. due semicerchi contrapposti (Gnecchi Z 20) (Inv. 
88781). 
*7. Idem: D) sulla guancia di Apollo, semicerchio (Gnecchi R 9) (Inv. 88782). 
8. Idem: D) come sopra, ma raddoppiato (Gnecchi V 14) (Inv. 88783). 
*9. L. Titurius: D) sul profilo di Tito Tazio e a ds., due semicerchi (Gnecchi C 4) 
(Inv. 88770). 
*10. L. Rubrius Dossenus : D) sulla guancia di Giunone, semicerchio (Inv. 88744). 
11. Idem: D) sulla guancia di Giunone, globetto a rilievo (Inv. 88745). 
12. L. Cornelus Sulla e L. Manlius: D) sotto di Roma, segno in forma di L 
(Gnecchi V 16) (Inv. 88687). 
13. M. Volteius: D) sul profilo di Giove, trattino (molto comune) (Inv. 88790). 
14. L. Cassius: D) sulla guancia di Libero, due punzonature (Gnecchi Q 15) (Inv. 
88597). 
* 15. L. Rutilius Flaccus : D) sulla guancia di Roma, simile al prec. (Inv. 88750). 
16. C. Postumius: D) sulla guancia di Diana, semicerchio (Gnecchi H 13) (Inv. 
88727). 
* 17. Idem: D) sulla guancia di Diana, numerose punzonature, fra cui un cer- 
chietto; a ds., tre trattini allineati (Gnecchi Q 22) (Inv. 88728). 
18. M. Plaetorius Cestianus : D) sotto il mento di Bonus Eventus, segno a rilievo 
(Gnecchi I 17) (Inv. 88713). 
* 19. C. Osidius Geta : D) in alto, fuori del contorno perlinato, tre trattini (Gnecchi 
O' 22), cir. n. 17 (Inv. 38600). 
*20. P. Plautius Ypsaeus: D) sulla legenda, semicerchio (Gnecchi K 12) (Inv. 
88714). 
* 21. C. Servilius: D) sulla guancia di Flora, segno a V (Gnecchi F 5) (Inv. 88759). 
22. Q. Cassius Longinus: D) sulla guancia di Bonus Eventus, segno irregolare 
(Gnecchi A 16?) (Inv. 88600). 
* 23. С. Iulius Caesar: D) sulla guancia di Venere, due punzonature abbinate 
(Gnecchi S 14); a ds., due trattini incerti (Inv. 88662). 
*24. T. Carisius: D) sul collo della Sibilla, uncino (Gnecchi A 8) (Inv. 88595). 
* 25. (C. Considius Paetus: D) sulla guancia di Apollo e nel campo a ds., almeno 
quattro punzonature, due in forma di V (Gnecchi F 5) (Inv. 88610). 
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Tranne i nn. 1, 2 e 25, le monete contrassegnate superano tutte i 3,50 g di peso. 
Nessun esemplare é suberato. Già lo Gnecchi ? notava come, fra le monete da lui 
esaminate, pochissime fossero suberate e tali, a suo parere, da poter trarre in 
inganno chi vi appose il contrassegno. Ancora: sulla stessa moneta spesso si hanno 
più punzonature di tipo diverso; la varietà dei contrassegni è pressoché infinita ; i 
segni fra loro molto simili non possono mai definirsi identici. 

E' auspicabile comunque una piü precisa segnalazione della loro presenza, ai fini 
se non altro di un calcolo relativo della loro percentuale in quale ambito cronologico 
e su quali tipi di emissioni appaiono. 


107 Id, op. at, p. 4l. 





JANE DE ROSE EVANS 


Roman Republican coin types and familial 
propaganda 


When the types of Roman denari began to vary in the second century, familial 
allusions were among the earliest themes used. The interpretation of the subsequent 
types begins, and often ends, with the pronouncement that the types reflect the 
moneyer's desire to claim descent from the figures depicted on the coin, without 
examination if such claims were actually made. The argument is sometimes felt to 
be less stable than it appears, and can be demonstrated to be circular in some 
cases!. Claims of descent can be traced in the literary sources. If we first approach 
the problem by determining which families advertised a legendary ancestor and 
when the claim first appeared, we can better determine the moneyer's original 
intent. 

Evidence of early claims is based on argument rather than bald statements; the 
patrician Nautii are said by Varro and Vergil to have descended from the obscure 
Trojan hero Nautes. There are no known patrician Nautii in the Senate after a 
consul of 287 ; since the enfeebled first century Nautii would not have been able to 
persuade Vergil and Varro to include such a genealogy in their works, the claim of 
descent must date to the third century ? However, there are no known Nautii 
among Republican moneyers. 


1. Stated most emphatically by H. Mattingly, Roman Coins, 3rd ed., 1962, 72-73 (“even where we 
cannot now trace it, family allusion is always to be suspected in reference to the past."). Fora 
specific example, see the coins of L. Titurius Sabinus, with interpretation by H. Grueber, 
BMCRR 417 n. 2 and 297 n. 1; E. Sydenham, The Coinage of the Roman Republic, 1956, 149 n. 
905 ; H. Zehnacker, Moneta, 1973, 1: 496; L. R. Taylor, Voting Districts of the Roman Republic, 
p. 260; J. Morel, MEFR, 1962, 32; as recognized by M. Crawford, RRC, 355, there is no 
evidence to support a claim of descent from Tatius or even a Sabine origo ; see further in J. D. 
Evans, The Legends of Early Rome used as Political Propaganda in the Roman Republic and 
Augustan Periods, University of Pennsylvania dissertation, August 1985. 

2. T. Wiseman, Legendary Genealogies in Late Republican Rome, in Greece and Rome 1974, 153-154. 
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The same argument can be applied to the Caecilii from Praeneste, the town foun- 
ded by Caeculus, Vulcan's son. The first consul among the Caecilii was elected in 
284; thus the claim of ancestry from Vulcan originated in the third century?. The 
Caecilii show no discernable minting pattern; one, Caecilius Metellus, does feature 
Vulcan on his coins (RRC 263). However, the coin in question is a rare denomina- 
tion, the dodrans, and it may only be due to the happy coincidence that Vulcan was 
normally portrayed on the dodrans that he appears on the coin. 

According to a recent dissertation, the historian Piso was Plutarch's source when 
the latter wrote that the four sons of Numa gave rise to four families — the Pompo- 
nii, Aemilii, Pinarii and the Calpurnii*. The claim of descent of the Calpurnii was 
actually current in the third quarter of the second century as four Calpurnii were 
consuls in a fifteen year span (148-133 B.C.). Piso naturally had a personal interest 
in promoting the claim. One Calpurnius of the eight who minted after types were 
allowed to vary featured Numa on his coins (RRC 446). 

The Aemilii may have claimed descent from Numa at about the same time. The 
origin of their line, Mamercus, also known as Aemylos, was said to be the son of 
Numa (or Pythagoras). The Aemilii used the name Mamercus as a praenomen or a 
cognomen from about 500 to 300, and again after 150. No Aemilii of the four who 
mint alone show their royal ancestor. 

The Pomponii may have made an earlier claim of descent from Numa, as the 
family obtained consulships and priesthoods between the First and Second Punic 
Wars. Of the four Pomponii who mint, only one featured Numa (RRC 334). The 
Pinarii are underrepresented on the coins ; only one minted when types were allowed 
to vary, and he does not feature Numa — or indeed any Sabine — theme on his 
coins. 

Although we do not know the date of the Marcian pretension to descent from 
Numa’s son Ancus Marcius, two of the four Marcii who mint in the mid to late 
Republic show Numa and/or Marcius (RRC 346, 425). 

Cato mentioned the descent of the Mamilii from Telegonus, Ulysses’ son (Festus 
130M). The Mamilii were unusual in their insistence on depicting the celebrated 
wanderer. Only two Mamilii minted, but both included Ulysses in their types. 
Indeed, we can count L. Mamilius as the first to place his legendary ancestor on a 
coin ; significantly, the innovation first occurs on an aes (RRC 149, see also 362). 

The Julian claim to descent from Venus must also date to the second century, as 
coins depicting Venus date to the last quarter of the century (RRC 258); three of the 
six Julii striking independently feature Venus in their types (RRC 320, 452 et al.). 


3. Wiseman p. 155; the family remained prominent into the Imperial period. 
4. G. Forsythe, The Historian L. Calpurnius Piso Frugi, University of Pennsylvania dissertation, 


December 1984, 234-7. 
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FAMILIAL PROPAGANDA 


Whereas we have been dependent on asides and inferences for the third and 
second centuries, our information multiplies in the last century of the Republic as 
families became more interested in finding a splendid ancestor. T. Pomponius Atti- 
cus quenched the thirst of the Junii, Claudii Marcelli, Cornelii Scipiones, Fabii 
Maximi and the Aemilii Paulli by providing a history of the families (thus Nepos Aff. 
18). Most families, who could not claim the ancient Republican forebears of, say, 
the Fabii, Claudii, and Cornelii, turned instead to Trojans who accompanied Aeneas. 
Varro produced a monograph for the families claiming Trojan descent ; two families 
that we know were included are the Nautii and the Julii (Serv. ad Aen. 2.166, cf. 
3.407, 5.704). Varro's and Atticus' contemporaries M. Valerius Messala and C. 
Julius Hyginus wrote in a similar vein °. 

Lucretius dedicated his de rerum natura to G. Memmius, invoking the ‘Aeneadum 
genetrix’ to help write his book; this may be an allusion to the Memmii claim of 
descent from the Trojan Mnestheus. Two Memmii depict nothing more than various 
gods or goddesses on their coins. However, the two Memmii Galeriae who mint 
veritably insist on their Venusian ancestry (RRC 313, 349). 

How do the remaining claims square with the types the moneyers picked? The 
Fabii, although they were immediately involved with the cult of Hercules, through 
whom they traced their line, only put Hercules on a quadrans (RRC 273). Again, 
Hercules is the normal quadrans type; six Fabii minted during the period when 
familial references were common. 

Of the 'Albano-Trojan' families, no Cluentii, Cloelii, Metilii, or Geganii minted. 
The Claudii Marcelli only minted in conjunction with other moneyers ; the Curiatii 
are only represented at a time when types did not vary. Very much under-represen- 
ted on the coins are the Cornelii Scipiones, the Quinctii (or Quinctilii), the Tullii, 
and the Sergii (and none shows a Trojan ancestor). The Junii have no references to 
their descent (through a Trojan in Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 4.68) until M. Brutus 
placed the first consul on his coins (RRC 433). The Servilii do often represent their 
descent, but only from the historical period. 

The 'Sabine' families — the Aurelii, the Claudii, and the Valerii — show the same 
distinct lack of interest in portraying any Sabine theme 6. 

The evidence shows that coin types are generally not used to depict the ancestry 
of the moneyer's family until the late Republic. The first legendary ancestor only 
appeared on a bronze coin at the beginning of the second century, and the precious 
metal coins must wait until the end of the century for a legendary ancestor to be 
depicted — but only at first as a conservative type (Venus on the coins of the 
Memmii Galeriae and the Julii Caesares). The first undisguised legendary ancestor 


9. See Wiseman, p. 156-7, the list of Alban families brougth to Rome by Titus Tatius is given with 
minor variations by Livy 1.30 and Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 3.29. 
6. For the 'Sabine' families of Rome, see Festus 24L, Suet. Tib. 1, Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 2.46. 
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does not appear on denarii until the Social War; the theme lapses again until revived 
by M. Brutus. 

Put in quantitative terms, of 70 moneyers who had the opportunity to boast of 
their legendary ancestors, only eleven did so; the great majority come from three 
upstart families, the Julii, Memmii Galeriae and Mamilii. This should caution us to 
use figures from the early history of Rome carefully as evidence that the families 
claimed descent from the figure depicted on the coin. The evidence of the coin types 
must be used in conjunction with the literary sources to provide such a claim of 
descent. We must be careful not to confer genealogies on moneyers, but to examine 
the types in light of the political and social circumstances at the time of minting to 
ascertain if the types have a political meaning not necessarily attached to familial 
descent. 


RICHARD D. WEIGEL 


A Reevaluation of Lepidus’s ‘Basilica Aemilia’ 
Denarius 


It is easy to understand why most scholars of Roman Republican numismatics 
have identified one of the reverse-types of M. Aemilius Lepidus as portraying the 
Basilica Aemilia?. After all, the coin is inscribed AIMILIA and M. LEPIDUS and 
the best-known building associated with the Aemilian gens was the Basilica Aemilia, 
constructed during the censorship of the moneyer’s ancestor in 179 B.C. The REF, 
presumably standing for refecta, and the five round discs along the line separating 
the two levels of the structure immediately bring to mind the “restoration” of the 
Basilica Aemilia during the consulship of the moneyer’s father in 78 B.C., when this 
Lepidus set up portrait-shields in the building which the elder Pliny calls “‘basilica 
modo Aemilia" ?. 

This identification, however, appears to be less than certain: it would provide a 
connection to the elder Lepidus's censorship of 179 B.C., but Livy says that it was his 
colleague (and longtime enemy) as censor, M. Fulvius Nobilior, who contracted for 
the basilica 8. Varro, writing in the 40's B.C., calls the structure the basilica Aemilia 
et Fulvia*. Roughly a century later the elder Pliny referred to the basilica modo 


1. I would like to thank Professor L. Richardson, jr. of Duke University for suggesting this topic 
to me and for making several helpful comments that improved the manuscript. In my article, 
The Coins Issued by Lepidus as Triumvir Monetalis, in SAN 5 (1973-74) 51-52, I accepted the 
Basilica Aemilia identification. 

2 Pliny UH 39.13. 

3. Livy 40.51.5, W.B. McDaniel, Basilica Aemilia, in AJA 1928, 155-178, esp. 156-157, emphasi- 

` zes correctly that public monuments are named after an individual and not after colleagues 
holding an office together. On the Basilica Aemilia, see also the accounts in T. Frank, Roman 
Buildings of the Republic, Rome, 1924, 66-75; С. Fuchs, Zur Baugeschichte der Basilica Aemilia 
in Republikanischer Zeit, in MDA I(R) 1956, 14-25; and T. L. Donaldson, Ancient Architecture 
on Greek and Roman Coins and Medals — Architectura Numismatica (reprint, Chicago, 1966), 
261-263. 

4. Varro L.L. 6.4. 
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Aemilia?. Plutarch, writing later still, called the building the Basilica Fulvia 5. 
Most other ancient sources refer to the Basilica Paulli, presumably named after the 
moneyer's brother and nephew, who restored the structure in 54 and 34 B.C. respec- 
tively’. There is no evidence, then, that the building was known as the Basilica 
Aemilia at the time the coin was issued. The lack of consistency in naming and the 
tradition that Fulvius was the censor responsible for the building raise serious 
doubts about the identification of the structure on the coin and the inscription 
Aimilia and a picture of a building apparently did not constitute such a clear 
reference to the Basilica Aemilia in the minds of the Romans ca. 58 B. C. as they do 
for us today. 

The inscription REF is usually interpreted as an abbreviation for refecta, referring 
to the restoration of the Aimilia. However, it is very unusual to see on Roman coins 
words intended to be read together running in opposite directions 8. Even more 
tenuous here would be the claim that the moneyer's father actually ‘‘restored’’ the 
Basilica Aemilia as a consul in 78 B.C. by setting up fancy portrait-shields of his 
ancestors there. It is true that the shields might have been only the crowning touch 
to a larger restoration project, but there is no evidence in our sources of additional 
work ?. 

The five shields that the coin shows on the building have been the key point of 
identification in the past because of Pliny's reference to the installation of family 
portrait-shields in the basilica by the consul of 78 B.C., but commemorative shields 
must have adorned many buildings in Rome. For example, Lepidus as aedile in 193 
had set up shields on the roof of Jupiter's temple on the Capitoline and as censor in 
179 had removed shields and standards attached to the columns of the same 
temple 1. If the passage in Pliny had not been preserved, it is doubtful that scholars 
would identify quite so readily the five indistinct discs shown on the coin specifically 
as imagines clipeatae, rather than just as round shields !!. 

Richardson has pointed out some topographical problems relating to the identifi- 
cation of the building on Lepidus's coin as the Basilica Aemilia. He says that the 


5. Pliny NH 35.13. 
Plut. Caes. 29.2. 

7. On the work of 54-50 B.C., see Cic. Att. 4.17 ; Plut. Caes. 29.3; App. BC 2.26; and my article, 
The Career of L. Paullus, Cos. 50, in Latomus 1979, 637-646, esp. 640-643. On the reconstruc- 
tion of 34 B.C., see Dio 49.42.2-3. See also the references collected in McDaniel (n. 3) p. 162, n. 
2. Statius (Silv. 1.1.30) calls the building regia Paulli. 

8. See T. Mommsen, Geschichte des Rómischen Münzwesens, Berlin, 1860, 634, n. 490. 

9. W. B. McDaniel, (n. 3) 159 cites the reference in Pliny NH 36.49 to Lepidus's use of Numidian 
marble for the limina of his magnificent house as evidence that the marble was also used in an 
extensive restoration of the Basilica Aemilia, but Pliny would naturally have included that 
information if that had been the case. 

10. Livy 35.10.12, 40.51.3. 
11. See R. Winkes, Clipeata Imago, Bonn, 1969, 7, 13, 31, 36-37, 211-212. 
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building represented on the coin “... cannot be the facade of the basilica on the 
forum, for the row of tabernae would prevent our seeing into the interior, nor can it 
be the approach facade of the Argiletum or Corneta, as the roof would be impossible. 
Indeed, this building resembles no basilica at all and would read better as a speci- 
men portion of a porticus in two storeys with the ends of the roof to be read as slash 
lines: ta 

If the building on Lepidus's coin is not the Basilica Aemilia, then what else might 
it represent? Richardson suggested that it might be one of the Porticus Aemiliae. 
In 193 B.C. the curule aediles were Lepidus, the later pontifex maximus and censor, 
and L. Aemilius Paullus, the future victor at Pydna. They constructed one porticus 
outside the Porta Trigemina and another from the Porta Fontinalis to the altar of 
Mars at the entrance into the Campus Martius 3. Each of these then would be a 
Porticus Aemilia and doubly so in that both aediles shared the same family name. 

This second Porticus Aemilia seems to be a strong candidate for the building 
represented on Lepidus's coin. It stretched along a path that led from the foot of 
the Capitoline to the Campus Martius and that connected areas associated especially 
with duties of ‘the censors. The aediles of 193 in constructing this porticus were 
apparently participating in a much larger building project started by the censors of 
the previous year. In 194 the censors had restored and expanded the Villa Publica 
and the Atrium Libertatis, the two public buildings which served as offices for the 
censors 4, The Villa Publica was located in the Campus Martius, where the census 
was conducted, and the Atrium Libertatis near the forum, where the equestrian 
review took place. The Porticus Aemilia connected these two areas and ran along 
the processional way that the censors must have used in performing their duties. 
The structure must have given the name Aemiliana to this district near the Campus 
Martius 15. 

The coincidence of the restoration of the Villa Publica and the construction of the 
Porticus Aemilia in successive years is particularly interesting because the building 
on Lepidus's coin is strikingly similar in several ways to the representation of the 
Villa Publica on a denarius of P. Fonteius Capito. One could suspect stylization on 
the part of the engravers, but the similar representations of the roof and of the rows 
of five columns on two different levels are unusual and are not conventions used in 
picturing structures on other coins of the Republic. The Lepidus denarius does also 
include retrograde columns from the interior, but this only adds perspective from a 
slightly different angle. One might even suggest that the two coins portray the same 


12. L. Richardson, jr., Basilica Fulvia, Modo Aemilia, in G. Kopcke and M. B. Moore, eds., 
Studies in Classical Art and Archaeology, Locust Valley, N. Y., 1979, 209-215, esp. 212-213. 

13. Livy 35.10.11-12. See the discussion of the Porticus Aemiliae in L. Richardson, jr., The 
Evolution of the Porticus Octaviae, in AJA 1976, 57-64, esp. 57-59. 

14. Livy 34.44.5. 

15. Varro R.R. 3.2.6; see Pauly-Wissowa I.1, 541, Aemiliana. 
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building, if the middle section of the Villa Publica can be equated with the area 
covered by shields on Lepidus's structure. Since the term Villa Publica referred to 
an area rather than just to the specific building where generals awaited their 
triumphs, it is quite possible that Fonteius's coin shows a porticus within the Villa 
Publica complex 1$. 

In any case, such similarity of design could also represent two parts of the same 
reconstruction project that would quite naturally suit each other architecturally. 
The Aimilia on Lepidus's coin would then refer to the porticus and the REF, for 
refecit, to the restoration of the Villa Publica complex of which it was a part. It may 
be mere coincidence, but Lepidus the moneyer later was involved in the rebuilding 
of the Saepta in this very same area". Moreover, the Villa Publica was full of 
statues and paintings and the votive shields included on Lepidus's coin could easily 
have been set up there, perhaps in honor of his ancestor's censorship or his triumph, 
especially when one considers the association of the area with the triumphs of victo- 
rious generals 18. 

If the building on Lepidus’s coin is the Porticus Aemilia, a structure constructed 
in his ancestor’s aedileship in 193 B.C., the connections of that porticus with the 
censorial route and the Aemiliana district through which it passed and with the 
Villa Publica and the censorship would then also commemorate the service of the 
elder Lepidus as censor in 179. The act of reconciliation between the two censors of 
that year, two of Rome’s noblest citizens, was praised by poets and historians 


16. The similarity between the two buildings as represented on the coins has been noticed by 
many scholars (see, for example, E. Babelon, Description historique et chronologique des mon- 
naies de la république Romaine 1, Paris, 1885, 455). However, the identification of one struc- 
ture as the Basilica Aemilia has preempted any further linkage between the two. For further 
discussion of the Villa Publica, see A. Klugmann, Die von mehreren Monetaren gemeinsam 
geprägten Denare, in ZfN 1879, 27-44, esp. 40-41; R. Bartoccini, Villa Publica, in AIIN 1915, 
215-228; J. Van Ooteghem, La villa publica de Rome, in Les Etudes Classiques 1966, 340-345 ; 
G. Fuchs, Architekturdarstellungen auf Rómischen Münzen der Republik und der früher Kaiser- 
zeil, Berlin, 1969, 22, 81-91, 94; T. Hackens, Architectura Numismatica in L'Antiquité Clas- 
sique 1972, 245-254, esp. 247-248 (commenting on the work of Fuchs) ; M. G. Morgan, Villa 
Publica and Magna Mater, in Klio 1973, 215-245, esp. 215-231 ; L. Richardson, jr., The Villa 
Publica and the Divorum, in L. Bonfante and H. Von Heintze, eds., In Memoriam Otio J. 
Brendel— Essays in Archaeology and the Humanities, Mainz, 1976, 159-163. 

17. Dio 53.23.2. Most Roman buildings portrayed on coins show the entrance to the structure, 
which would normally be its most impressive feature. For example, see the photographs of 
Trajan’s Basilica Ulpia coins in James Packer, Numismatic Evidence for the Southeast (Forum) 
Facade of the Basilica Ulpia, in Coins, Culture, and History in the Ancient World, ed. L. Casson 
and M. Price, Detroit, 1981, 57-67. A porticus, however, just as with a 19th century covered 
bridge, would have been more distinctive from a side angle. 

18. Varro R.R. 3.2; see also E. Makin, The Triumphal Route with Particular Reference to the 
Flavian Triumph, in JRS 1921, 25-36, esp. 25-29; L. B. Warren, Roman Triumphs and Etrus- 
can Kings: Changing Face of the Triumph, in JRS 1970, 49-66. 
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alike !?. The Romans also considered it important for concordia to guide the censors 
in their selection of the senate °. The spirit of concordia, regardless of whether or 
not there was any allusion to concord among the members of the First Triumvirate, 
is something the moneyer could well have chosen to honor and associate with his 
name 21, In addition to the specific act of concordia, demonstrated by Lepidus's 
ancestor and his colleague as censor, the Porticus Aemilia, at the altar of Mars end, 
was also the location for concordia of a more general application because Numa 
Pompilius had instituted a sacrifice to Mars there for the maintenance of internal 
peace and concord 22. In combination with an obverse portrait of Concordia, this 
entire line of thought would be especially compelling. 

Unfortunately, the veiled bust on the obverse is not named by an inscription. The 
moneyer must have assumed that the portrait was self-explanatory and that it 
would have no need for the kind of label that he had attached to Alexandria on one 
of his other issues. It is difficult to believe that the moneyer would have expected 
Romans to recognize a veiled female as the vestal virgin Aemilia (the normal identi- 
fication) without some kind of inscription, unless there was a well-known statue 
which the coin could bring to mind. Veiled goddesses on Roman Republican coins 
include Pietas, Vesta, Ceres, Libertas, Juno and Concordia 3. Of these, Lepidus’s 
family had special connections with Vesta, through the vestal Aemilia and the office 
of pontifex maximus, with Juno, in the temple to Juno Regina which his ancestor 
had vowed in battle as consul and dedicated later as censor, and to Concordia, who 
had been pictured on the coins of Paullus Aemilius Lepidus only a few years earlier. 
The bust on Lepidus's coin has a youthful face quite unlike what one would nor- 
mally expect for the matronly Juno. The lack of a diadem would seem to rule out 
Juno Regina and is indeed atypical for most goddesses, but there are other examples 
of female deities appearing sometimes with and sometimes without diadem on 


19. Cic. De Prov. Cons. 21. See also M. Martina, Ennio poeta cliens, in Quaderni di Filologia 
Classica 1979, 13-74; O. Skutsch, The Annals of Quintus Ennius, Oxford, 1985, 552-553, 572- 
574. 

20. Livy 32.7.9, 40.51.1. 

21. On Concordia and her symbols on coins of the Republic, see P. Jal, Pax civilis — Concordia, in 
REL 1961, 210-231 ; M. Amit, Concordia - Idéal politique et instrument de propagande, in Iura 
1962, 133-169; J.-C. Richard, Paz, Concordia et la religion officielle de Janus à la fin de la 
république Romaine, in MEFRA 1963, 303-386, esp. 318-326; S. Weinstock, Divus Julius, 
Oxford, 1971, 260-266 ; L. Richardson, jr., Concordia and Concordia Augusta, in PdelP 1978, 
260-272; and B. Levick, Concordia at Rome, Scripta Nummaria Romana, ed. by R. A. G. 
Carson and Colin M. Kraay, London, 1978, 217-233. | 

22. Festus 510L; Weinstock (n. 21 above), p. 261 and n. 5. 

23. See the list in H. Zehnacker, Moneta II, Rome, 1973, 780 and the following discussion on 781- 
782. 
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Republican coins? Vesta must remain a real possibility. However, there is no 
apparent connection between her and the structure pictured on the coin's reverse. 
Concordia would tie in directly with both the act of public reconciliation confirmed 
in front of the Porticus Aemilia in 179 and with the annual sacrifice to Mars perfor- 
med there for the preservation of concordia. If the identification is correct, we might 
think that it may have been modelled from a statue, perhaps that set up in 164 B.C. 
by the censor Q. Marcius and transferred to the Curia by C. Cassius Longinus, censor 
in 154, and connected with Lepidus since he as pontifex maximus ruled that Cassius 
could not dedicate the statue and the Curia to Concordia without the official autho- 
rization of the Roman people ?5, 

A coin honoring Concordia and the Porticus Aemilia in the Campus Martius would 
have been a meaningful tribute to the career of Lepidus's distinguished ancestor. 
Without additional sources of information, it must be admitted, it is doubtful that 
the structure on the coin can ever be proven to represent the Porticus Aemilia, or 
the Basilica, or any other Aemilian monument. There is enough evidence, however, 
to warrant adding a question mark to the traditional catalogue descriptions of Lepi- 
dus's coin and to suggest that we may have here a glimpse not of the Basilica, but of 
the Porticus Aemilia. 


24. For examples of goddesses with and without diadem, compare Cr. 481/1 with 482/1 (Venus), 
500/3 with 505/1 (Libertas), 426/1 with 372/1 (Diana), 415/1 with 436/1 (Concordia), 413/1 
with 428/1 (Vesta), and 396/1b with 464/2 (Juno Moneta). 
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LOVIELATRON(GA 


Imitations des Statéres de Tarente en Espagne 
et en Gaule 


(PLATE 17) 


Nous avons publié la drachme de la Bibliothèque Nationale de Paris 1, avec la 
légende en caractères ibériques, ILTIRKESALIR, et quelques sous-multiples avec 
des types repris. des statères de Tarente. Les travaux sur les monnaies du trésor de 
Bridiers ?, nous permettent de connaître les monnaies gauloises qui imitent elles 
aussi les statères de Tarente 3. Avec ces documents nous tenterons, par la présente 
étude, de donner sur ces monnaies, des précisions supplementaires. 

Les monnaies étudiées sont des imitations des statères de Tarente (Pl. 17, A) qui 
copient le type du « cavalier », avec un bouclier sur l'épaule. Nous ne le trouvons que 
dans l'émission d'Iltirkesalir, dans la Péninsule Ibérique, et dans quelques imita- 
tions gauloises. 

En ce qui concerne ces derniéres, Nash, dans son travail, croit que le modéle imité 
est le denier ibérique avec l'inscription ILTIRTASALIRBAN. Nous ne pouvons 
pas accepter cette affirmation car cette monnaie * appartient au sytème du denier 
léger romain du 11° siècle av. J-C. tandis que les imitations sont plus anciennes, soit 
du 111° siècle. De plus, le «cavalier » de ces imitations tarentines tient un bouclier sur 
l'épaule, exactement comme celui des statères de Tarente, alors que le denier d’ Iltir- 


1. L. VILLARONGA, La drachme ibérique ILTIRKESALIR et les rapports avec la Grande Grèce au 
nf siécle av. J-C., in RN 1979, 43-56. 

2. D. NasH, Settlement and Coinage in Central Gaul c. 200-50 B.C., 1978 ; S. ScukeEns, Une drachme 
BN 4549-4550 trouvée à Carqueiranne (Fr. Var): quelques réflexions sur la datation des drachmes 
du trésor de Bridiers, in Studia Paulo Naster Oblata, I, Leuven, 1982; J. VILLARONGA, Las 
monedas del tesoro de Bridiers, in Boletin del Seminario de Estudios de Arte y Arqueologia, 
Universidad de Valladolid, L, 1984, 220-226. 

3. D'autres imitations des types tarentins faites par les Ambiani ont été étudiées par J. SCHEERS, 
Traité de Numismatique Celtique, 11, La Gaule Belgique, 1977, 29-37, croyant qu'il existe un 
rapport par route maritime. 

4. L. VILLARONGA, Las monedas ibéricas de Ilerda, 1978. 
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tasalirban montre la chlamyde sur l'épaule. Et, s'il existe une ressemblance stylis- 
tique, elle se trouve sur le denier d'Iltirtasalirban qui imite la drachme d’Iltirkesalir. 

Nash classe ces monnaies, qu’elle appelle du «horseman», dans le groupe IV de 
Bridiers. Elle connait sept monnaies, reprises aux nos. 46 a 52. Nous pouvons y 
ajouter trois monnaies et c’est sur ces dix imitations que nous fondons notre travail 
sur les imitations gauloises des monnaies de Tarente. 


Catalogue 


Imitations de l'Espagne 


Bibliographie: L. VILLARONGA, Las monedas ibéricas de Ilerda, 1978; L. VILLA- 
RONGA, La drachme ibérique Iltirkesalir et les rapports avec la Grande Gréce au 111 
siècle av. J-C, en RN 1979, 43-56. 


Drachme : 
D} Tête virile à droite, derrière la marque IY. R/ Cavalier à droite tenant un 
pilum, portant un bouclier rond accroché à l'épaule. Au dessous, la légende 
ibérique ILTIRKESALIR. 
AR, BN Luynes 232, 4.64 g, 1h (Pl. 17, 1). 


Sous-multiples : 
D Iéte virde à droite, derriere 19: nuque 1“ 
A) R/Cavalier a droite tenant un pilum, portant un bouclier rond accroché à 
l’épaule. Au dessous, même légende qu'au droit: IM 
AR, diamètre 9 mm 
—  — col. particuliere 0.55, 6h (Pl. 17, 2) 
P (NC 39:767, 0:487, restitue 0.57 (Pl. 17,3) 
Vila, 0.44, restitué 0.52 (PI. 17, 4) 
Villoldo, 0.48, restitué 0.57 (PL. 17, 5) 
Grau (Pl. 17, 6) 
B) R/Cheval á droite, au dessus une étoile et au dessous méme légende qu'au 
droit: IM 
- сме 37.007; 0.557; restitie 0.66 (PL 77, 7y . 


Imitations de la Gaule 


Bibliographie: D. Nass, Settlement and Coinage in Central Gaul, c. 200-50 B.C., 
1978; S. ScHEERS, Les monnaies gauloises de la Collection A. Danincourt à Péronne, 
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Groupe Г: 
D/ Téte féminine à droite, entourée par trois dauphins. Dans sa dégradation 
elle semble devenir celle d'un homme. Les dauphins ne sont pas visibles sur 
toutes les monnaies. 
R/ Cavalier à droite avec bouclier et tenant une fourche. 
AR, diamétre 17/18 mm 
— — Almirall, 4.35, 8h (Pl. 17, 8) GN 1969; A. M. De GUADAN, Las monedas 
de plata de Emporion y Rhode, 1968-70, no 256. 
— — BN 2305, 4.40, 9h, Nash 49 (PI. 17, 9) 
— — EN Joe. 4.26, Nash 52 (PI. 17, 10) 
= = BN 2307, 4.52, Nash 51 (PL 17, 11) 
ad Eine (Рут, От) (РІ, 17, 12) 
=] BN 2270, 4.32, 2h, Nash 50 (PT. I7, 13) 


Groupe ІІ: 
D} Tête féminine à droite entourée par trois dauphins. 
R/ Cavalier a droite avec bouclier, tenant une lance; à l'exergue, sous une 
ligne, légende d'imitation de celle de Philippe. 
г — BN 2305B, 4.45, 2h, légende rétrograde Nash 48 (РІ. 17, 14) 
— BM, 4.96 Nash 47 (Pl. 17, 15) 
- ш Péronne 40, 4.64, 4h, (PI. 17, 16) 
Б BMS cavalier a gauche, 485, Nash 46 (PI. 17, 17) 


Métrologie 


Pour les imitations de l'Espagne, nous n'avons qu'une seule drachme, avec un 
poids de 4.64 g, qui reste trés proche à l'étalon de 4.70 g de la drachme emporitaine. 
ses sous-multiples sont des huitiémes de cette drachme ou oboles de la drachme 
lourde de Marseille de 3.60 g ; ils ont le méme poids que les sous-multiples empori- 
tains. 

Parmi les imitations gauloises nous constatons deux groupes, le premier sans 
légende d'imitations et un poids de 4.33 g, et le second avec la légende d'imitation de 
Philippe et un poids de 4.73 g, du systéme de la drachme emporitaine. 

L'étalon de 4.55 g du premier groupe, est le méme que celui des monnaies prove- 
nant du trésors de Bridiers, qui comporte des imitations des monnaies d'Emporion 
-ап cheval debout, de Marseille au lion et de celles de Philippe au bige. 

Les paramètres statistiques des deux groupes, sont: 

Groupe] ; N — 5; X — 433; s = 0.051; У = 1%; intervalle de confiance 
4.27/4.39 g 

Groupe ON дз Xx = 4.725; s = 0.2266; v = 5% :; intervalle de confiance 
4.36/5.08 g 
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La caractéristique principale des monnaies étudiées est le bouclier accroché à 
l'épaule du cavalier du revers. Le modèle, est de toute évidence, le statère de 
Tarente (Pl. 17, А)5, ой nous voyons le cavalier avec bouclier dans des émissions de 
l'année 344 à 235 av. J-C., sans que nous puissions préciser laquelle de ces émissions 
a servi de modéle à nos monnais. 

Une évolution postérieure, en Gaule, des monnaies au type du cavalier, est repre- 
sentée par les groupes des Nash, «Later developements of Bridiers group» et le 
« West Berry silver I»5, avec des monnaies qui appartiennent au système de moins 
de 4g, de la méme chronologie que les monnaies à la croix de poids lourd, de 
Soutou” II, de la fin du m° siècle av. J-C. 

Une autre caractéristique de nos imitations est la présence, au droit de trois dau- 
phins, qui entourent la téte féminine qui dans son évolution barbare, parait quelque- 
fois devenir celle d'un homme. Les dauphins sont repris des drachmes empori- 
taines 8, et en plus de l’imitation typologique, on constate, sur quelques monnaies, la 
copie du style de la téte. 

Dans les imitations de la Péninsule Ibérique, le cavalier tient le pilum, que nous 
trouvons dans les modèles, mais dans les imitations gauloises il tient une fourche ou 
une lance. La terminaison en deux pointes, permet d'affirmer qu'il ne s’agit pas 
d'un trident, alors que sur quelques statéres tarentins Taras tient un trident. 

Le schéma de l'évolution de ces imitations peut étre le suivant: 


TARENTE ILTIRKESALIR ILTIRTASALIRBAN 

+ —— 

ENDS. 4.70-111° s. 3.90-11° 8. 

IMITATIONS GAULOISES LATTER DEVELOPEMENTS 
4.33 et 4.70 grs moins de 4 grs 

Bridiers IV | 


après 241 av. J.-C. 
WEST BERRY SILVER I 
3.40 gr - fin du mī’ s. 


Sur les imitations de la Péninsule Ibérique, la légende est en caractères ibériques. 
Pour la Gaule, les monnaies du groupe I n'ont pas de légende, et sur celles du groupe 





EMPORION 


3 dauphins 
après 241 





Légende 


O. E. Ravez, Descriptive Catalogue of the Collection of Tarentine coins formed by M. P. Vlasto. 


D. Nasa, op. cit., 43. 
A. Sourou, Remarques sur les monnaies gauloises à la croix, in OGAM, 115-116, 1968, 101-127. 


A. M. De Guapan, Las monedas de plata de Emporion y Rhode, 1968-70. 
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II, elle est en caractères grecs et imite celle de Philippe de Macédoine °’; elle est 
parfois rétrograde. 


Chronologie 


Nous ne connaissons pas la provenance de nos monnaies et il n’est donc pas pos- 
sible de fixer leur chronologie en fonction d’une apparition avec d’autres monnaies 
de date connue. 

Nous n'avons qu'un repére, celui des dauphins autour de la tête du droit. Il 
apparait dans le monnayage emporitain avec le changement des types carthaginois 
de Pérsephone et du cheval debout pour ceux d'Arethuse et du Pégase, ce qui a eu 
lieu, selon Guadan ", en l'année 241 av. J-C., à la fin de la premiére guerre punique, 
et à la fin de l'influence carthaginoise sur la cóte de la Mediterranée de la Péninsule 
Ibérique. 

La frappe de monnaies de Philippe va de 345 à 315, ce qui rend nos imitations 
éloignées, mais il est possible que nos monnaies soient des imitations d'imitations. 

En ce qui concerne les monnaies du poids de 4.33 g, nous pouvons les rapprocher 
des monnaies du trésor de Bridiers, du méme poids. Elles doivent appartenir au 
milieu du n° siècle av. J-C. 


Conclusions 


Pour la métrologie nous avons deux étalons, celui de Rhode et Emporion, consis- 
tant en une drachme de 4.70 g, pour l'émission d'Iltirkesalir et pour les imitations 
gauloises du groupe II avec l'imitation du nom de Philippe, et celui de 4.33 g, du 
systéme attique, pour les autres imitations gauloises, celles du groupe I, comme 
celles que proviennent du trésor de Bridiers. 

L'emploi de cet étalon en Gaule Centrale est difficile à expliquer. Il y a deux 
possiblités : il peut appartenir soit au systéme de la drachme attique soit à celui du 
denier romain. 

Comme nous croyons que ces émissions sont antérieures à la création du denier 
romain, il ne nous reste qu'à admettre que l'étalon utilisé est celui de la drachme 
attique, en usage en Sicile, où l’on recrutait des mercenaires. 

Chronologiquement, les imitations gauloises doivent être postérieures à 241 av. 
J-C., tandis que l'émission d'Iltirkesalir est du milieu du 11 siècle. 


9. 8. SCHEERS, Les imitations en Gaule du statère de Philippe II de Macédonie, in Proceedings of the 
International Numismatic Symposium, 1976, 41-53; S. SCHEERS, Les débuts du monnayage en 
Gaule concernant spécialement les imitations du statère de Philippe II de Macédonie, in BSFN 
1978, 442-450. 

10. А. М. DE GuADAN, op. cit. 
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Ces imitations marquent une route dont les repères sont : Tarente avec le modèle 
du revers; Emporion avec la tête féminine et les dauphins qui l'entourent; la 
légende ibérique pour la drachme d'Iltirkesalir en usage au NE de la Péninsule 
Ibérique; la légende d'imitation de Philippe au centre de la Gaule; le système 
métrologique de 4.33 g que l’on trouve dans les monnaies du trésor de Bridiers, au 
Limousin. 

Nous avons exposé les rapports de la Catalunya ibérique avec la Grande Grèce "!, 
qui sont a l'origine de la frappe de la drachme d’Iltirkesalir. Pour les imitations 
gauloises, la route va d'Emporion au Limousin, oü le trésor de Bridiers, avec les 
drachmes d'un étalon de 4.33 g a été découvert. 

Cette route qui peut coincider avec d'autres antérieures, comme celle de l’étain, a 
comme utilisation la recherche des mercenaires pour les armées en lutte en Sicile, 
pendant tout le иг siècle av. J-C. attestée par les anciens historiens ”. 


11. L. VILLARONGA, Op. cit. (n. 1). 
12. S. ScHEERS, Les débuts ... (n. 9), nous donne de nombreuses références à propos des gaulois 
engagés comme mercenaires. 
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Las monedas Punicas de la ceca de Sexs 
(Almunecar, España) 


(PLATES 18-19) 


La antigua fundación fenicia de Sexs, y posteriormente municipio romano de Sexi 
se asentó bajo la actual ciudad costera de Almuñécar (Granada). De su existencia y 
de su historia nos quedan las noticias proporcionadas por las fuentes clásicas y la 
evidencia arqueológica de sus yacimientos fenicio-púnicos y romanos en curso de 
investigación !. 

Al igual que las otras colonias fenicio-púnicas del Sur de la Península Ibérica, 
Gádir, Malaka y Abdera, la ciudad de Sexs emitió su propia moneda de bronce en 
lengua púnica y luego con caracteres latinos, en un momento ya final de la cultura 
fenicio-púnica hispana, coincidiendo con los primeros siglos de la romanización. 

Las acuñaciones monetales sexitanas fueron plenamente identificadas por la inves- 
tigación mumismática del siglo x1x, pero no será hasta 1926 cuando se aborde un 
primer intento serio de clasificación con la obra de A. Vives? en la que reunió el 
repertorio tipológico más completo reunido hasta el momento. 

No sería justo afirmar que el taller de Sexs pasó desapercibido a la investigación. 
De hecho, encontramos monedas de Sexs en todas las obras de carácter general sobre 
la numismática antigua peninsular de los últimos decenios 8, si bien las ordenaciones 
y dataciones propuestas eran bastante superficiales. Sólo la investigación más re- 
ciente ha elaborado alguna hipótesis acerca de la ordenación de las emisiones sexita- 
nas sobre la base de un análisis metrológico preliminar 4. 


- 1. Sobre las fuentes literarias de Sexs, cfr. RE II, A2, 2027-2028, A. Tovar, Iberische Landeskunde 
I. Baetica, Baden-Baden, 1974, 81. | 

2. A. Vives y Escudero, La moneda Hispánica 1926. 

З. A. Beltran, Curso de Numismática I. Numismática antigua y de España, Cartagena, 1950; O. 
Gil Farres, La moneda hispánica en la Edad Antigua, Madrid, 1966; A. M. de Guadan, Numis- 
mática ibérica e ibero-romana, Madrid, 1969. 

4. L.Villaronga, Numismática Antigua de Hispania, 1979, 157-158 y 161. 
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En la presente comunicación vamos a incluir el ensayo de sistematización y data- 
ción de las acuñaciones punicas de Sexs, que forma parte del resultado de una 
investigación más extensa, cuyo contenido total escapa de los límites reducidos de 
este trabajo. Hemos sistematizado las emisiones de Sexs en ocho series monétales. 

La Serie I, la más antigua, se corresponde con los tipos de Vives LXXXII, 1 y 25. 
Es la ünica que presenta caracteres púnicos en la leyenda corta SKS, inscrita entre 
los dos atunes del reverso. Precisamente, la orientación de éstos a derecha o a 
izquierda, nos hace distinguir dos grupos variantes en esta serie: el Grupo I, con 
atunes a derecha, y el Grupo II, con los atunes a izquierda. El anverso es comün a 
ambos reversos y representa a Hércules-Melkart con la cabeza desnuda y una clava 
al hombro. 

El peso medio de los ejemplares de la serie es de 18,81 g y su intervalo de confianza 
está situado entre los 17,69 y los 19,93 g. Estos datos metrológicos confirman la 
hipótesis de Villaronga de que se trata de monedas con valor doble a la unidad de 
peso de 8/9 g, vigente con anterioridad al 214 a.C. en la Península $. Este peso medio 
concuerda con una talla de 18 monedas en libra romana de 327,45 g. El peso medio 
de nuestra serie sólo se aparta en un 3,39 % del peso teórico de la libra romana. 

El sistema metrológico con unidad en 8/9 g para el bronce es el mismo que adoptó 
Gádir en sus series I, III, IV, y V”, las clases VIII, IX y X de las acufiaciones 
hispano-cartaginesas?, las series I y II de Cástulo?, las primeras emisiones de 
Кезе 10, los grupos I a IX de Ebusus !! y el vecino taller de Malaka 22, todos ellos 
fechables a lo largo del siglo 11 a.C. Y, 

La Serie I es la única que se acuña bajo el patrón de 8/9 g. La evolución que sufre 
éste hacia un nuevo sistema de 10/11 g en el siglo 11 a.C. #4 tiene su reflejo en el taller 
de Sexs en la emisión de tres nuevas series de leyenda corta SKS, ya en caracteres 
neopünicos. Son nuestras series II, III y IV, de las que desgraciadamente tenemos 
recogidos muy pocos ejemplares. 


5. Sobre la Serie 1 de Sexs, cfr. nuestro trabajo, El inicio de acuñación de moneda en la ciudad de 
Sexs, AN 16, 1986, (en prensa). 
6. J.C. M. Richard -L. Villaronga, Recherches sur les talons monétaires en Espagne et en Gaule du 
Sud antérieurment à l'époque d’Auguste, en Mélanges de la Casa de Velázquez IX, 1973, 81-131. 
7. C. Alfaro Asins, Sistematización del antiguo numerario gaditano, Aula Orientalis 4, 1986, 122 ss. 
8. L. Villaronga, Las monedas hispano-cartaginesas, Barcelona, 1973, 102-103. 
9. M. P. Garcia - Bellido, Las monedas de Cástulo con escritura indígena, Barcelona, 1982, 168 ss. 
10. L. Villaronga, Les monedas ibériques de Tarraco, Tarragona, 1983, 81 y 101. 
11. M. Campo, Las monedas de Ebusus, Barcelona, 1976, 53. 
12. M. Campo, Algunas cuestiones sobre las monedas de Malaca, en Aula Orientalis 4, 1986, 141 ss. 
13. Estas emisionas han sido estudiadas en conjunto por L. Villaronga, Las primeras emisiones de 
moneda de bronce en Hispania, Papers in Iberian Archaeology. (B.A.R. Inernational Series 193) 
1984, 205-215, donde también se incluyen el Tipo III de las acunaciones de Arse y algunos 


ejemplares de Rhode. 
14. Richard - Villaronga, op. cit. 
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De la Serie II (Vives LXXXII, 8) sólo conocemos dos ejemplares, en Paris y 
Copenhagen. En el anverso se representa a Hércules-Melkart con cabeza desnuda a 
izquierda y clava al hombro. Al reverso, clava arriba y atün abajo, a derecha ; entre 
ambos, la leyenda corta SKS. El peso medio de las dos monedas es de 12,17 g, que 
podría incluirse en el sistema de 10/11 g, habida cuenta las oscilaciones de peso en las 
acufiaciones de bronce. Tipológica e iconograficamente, el retrato del Melkart del 
anverso seguría de cerca al Melkart con cabeza desnuda que encontramos en dishe- 
kels hispano-cartagineses de fines del siglo 11 a.C., que constituiría su prototipo 1. 

A la Serie II podrían adscribirse como triens o quandrans nuestro Grupo I de 
divisores (Vives LX XXII, 13). En el anverso representa también una cabeza des- 
nuda sin atributos, presumiblemente de Melkart, pues al reverso se disponen una 
clava tendida y un atün, orientados a la izquierda. Entre ellos, la leyende corta 
SKS. El peso medio de las dos monedas conocidas es de 3,88 g. Podría tratarse más 
de riens que de quadrans dado su peso, pero sólo el análisis de un mayor número de 
piezas nos permitiría afirmarlo con seguridad. 

La Serie III (Vives LXXXII, 7) está mejor representada por 15 monedas, de las 
que conocemos el peso de 12. En el anverso se acufia la cabeza a derecha de Hércu- 
les-Melkart barbado, con piel de león sobre ella y clava al hombro. Al reverso, una 
proa de nave a izquierda y sobre ésta la leyenda SKS. El peso medio de las 12 
monedas es de 10,58 g y el intervalo de confianza se situa entre los 11,51 y los 9,198: 

Nuestra Serie IV (Vives LXXXTII, 9) es la única que se aparta de la iconografía 
predominante, la figura de Melkart, en las series sexitanas. En el anverso tenemos a 
Minerva-Astarté cubierta con casco corintio a derecha. En el reverso, una proa de 
nave a izquierda sobre la que se sitúa la leyende SKS. El peso medio de los cinco 
ejemplares conocidos es de 11,27 g y el intervalo de confianza está comprendido 
entre los valores 13,02 y 9,57 g. 

Por similitud tipológica del anverso, que pertenece en realidad al mismo cuño en 
los ejemplares estudiados, y por la relación metrológica 2:1 incluimos en esta serie 
como semises, al Grupo 2 de divisores de Sexs (Vives LXXXII, 10). De ellos conoce- 
mos 3 ejemplares cuyo peso medio es de 5,93 g. El anverso es el mismo que los ases y 
el reverso lleva acuñado un toro embistiendo a derecha, sobre una línea trazada en el 
exergo. Sobre el lomo del animal se dispone la leyenda SKS. 

Metrologicamente, las series II y IV pueden asimilarse sin dudas al patrón de 
unidad 10/11 g propio del siglo 11 a.C., muy usado en las colonias de tradición fenicia 
del litoral hispano. Pero hemos de recurrir a criterios tipológicos para precisar algo 
más su cronología. A este respecto, pensamos que las series III y IV de Sexs de 
Melkart/Proa de nave y Minerva-Astarté/Proa de nave tienen prototipos clarísimos 


15. Villaronga, op. cit., n. 8, Clase III. 
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en semis у {riens romanos acuriados a finales del siglo m1 a.C. !5. De esta forma, 
habríamos de fechar nuestras series II, III y IV a principios del siglo 11 a.C. 

La Serie V de Sexs, al igual que las series VI y VII, está bastante mejor represen- 
tada numericamente. La Serie V inaugura modelos iconográficos y símbolos que van 
à ser casi constantes a lo largo del siglo 1 y parte del 1 a.C. el las acuñaciones 
sexitanas. A partir de esta serie, los ases se caracterizarán siempre por la presencia 
en el anverso de Hércules-Melkart con piel de léon y clava a izquierda y los reversos 
de atunes, combinados con otros símbolos en múltiples formas, para dar lugar a 
grupos y subgrupos variantes. La epigrafía monetal incorpora en esta serie, además 
de la ya conocido, SKS, otra leyenda también en neopunico: M’PL, que significa 
«de la obra (acuñada) de ...» en este caso, Sexs 1”. 

Nuestra Serie V se divide en dos grandes grupos variantes, el V.1 con atunes a 
izquierda, y el V.2 de atunes a derecha. Ambos grupos se subdividen a su vez en dos 
subgrupos variantes, en función del lugar dentro del campo de la moneda en el que 
se dispongan los símbolos creciente con punto y estrella. La disposición de las leyen- 
das es la misma en toda la serie: M'PL sobre el atún superior y SKS bajo el atún 
inferior. Así, tenemos los subgrupos V.1.1. (Vives LXXXII, 3) con atunes a 
izquierda y entre ambos, estrella a izquierda y creciente con punto a derecha. En el 
V.1.2. la estrella está a la derecha y e creciente a la izquierda. El subgrupo V.2.1. 
presenta los atunes a derecha, estrella a izquierda y creciente con punto a derecha. 
En el V.2.2. la estrella se dispone a la derecha y el creciente a la izquierda. (Respec- 
tivamente, Vives LXXXII, 4, 5 y 6). 

El peso medio de la serie es de 14,00 g y su intervalo de confianza está entre 14,61 
y 13,39 g. El Grupo 2 experimenta una reducción de peso con respecto al Grupo 1, 
pasando de 14,75 a 13,46g. El citado peso medio de la Serie V nos sugiere la 
utilización de una talla de 24 monedas en libra romana, con una variación sobre el 
peso teórico de sólo el 2,6 %. Las monedas de la Serie V encajan como semises o 
mitades de ases del sistema uncial romano de 27,28 g por as vigente en el siglo II a.C. 
entre los años 179-170 a.C. o bien entre el 165-158 a.C. si seguimos la cronología de 
Crawford 18, Este patrón coincide plenamente con el usado en Cástulo en la Serie IV, 
entre 179 y 150 a.C. !?; con el de la serie VI C 1.1.2. de Gádir, de 25 piezas por 


, 


libra?? y con las emisiones 4 y 7 de Kese, de 24 monedas en libra ?!. 


16. M. H. Crawford, RRC 40/8B, 86 A/3 y 56/4, entre otras. 

17. J. M. Sola Sole, A propósito de un rótulo monetario, en Sefarad XXVII, 1, 1962, 17-18. Sobre la 
leyenda SKS, cfr. del mismo autor, j SKS; SKS 0 SKS; Miscelanea pünico-hispana II, en 
Sefarad XVII, 1957, 18-23. 

18. Crawford, op. cit., p. 596. 

19. Garcia - Bellido, op. cit., 172 y 200. 

20. Alfaro, op. cit., p. 130. 

21. Villaronga, op. cit., n. 10, p. 31. 
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En opinión de Villaronga, existe un sistema metrológico que se aproximaria al del 
as romano semiuncial implantado por la Lex Papiria en el 91-90 a.C., aunque sería 
propiamente hispano y se usaría 50 años antes o más antes de esa fecha, en talleres 
como Ebusus ??, Arse, Untikesken y en el grupo de talleres ausetano 23. Nosotros 
creemos que la Serie V de Sexs podría haber sido acuñada bajo los auspicios de una 
talla de 24 monedas en libra romana hacia el 179-170 a.C., para luego experimentar 
una reducción de peso, la observada en el Grupo 2 de la serie, con el objeto de 
equipararse a este sistema hispano antes citado, hacia mediados del siglo 11 a.C. 
Tipologicamente, la Serie V de Sexs imita las monedas con valor unidad de las Series 
VA y V B de Gádir** fechadas en la primera mitad del siglo 11 a.C. 

La Serie VI introduce otro elemento innovador en las acuñaciones sexitanas : la 
leyenda larga inscrita en una cartela rectangular. Las dos leyendas que veíamos 
antes en la Serie V, se unen ahora en una sola, M'PL SKS. La Serie VI se divide en 
dos grupos, el Grupo 1 con reverso de atunes, y el Grupo 2, con reverso de atün y 
delfín. Ambos presentan a su vez grupos variantes. 

El Grupo VI.1.1. (Vives LXXXIII, 10 y 11) lleva al reverso los atunes a derecha. 
Sobre el atün superior, una estrella y bajo el inferior, un creciente con punto. El 
Grupo VI.1.2. (Vives LXXXIII, 9), tiene el reverso igual que el anterior, solo que 
los atunes están orientados a la izquierda. El Grupo VI.1.3. (Vives LX XXIII, 8) es 
igual al 1.2. salvo en la disposición del creciente, arriba, y la estrella, que es situada 
abajo. 

El Grupo VI.2. presenta dos variantes, según se orienten el atún y el delfín del 
reverso, a izquierda en el Grupo 2.1. (Vives LXXXIII, 5) y ala derecha en el Grupo 
2.2. (vives LXXXIII, 7). La variante VI.2.1.1. presenta la particularidad sobre la 
2.1. de que el creciente tiene sus extremos orientados hacia la cola del delfin. 

El peso medio de la serie es de 11,91 g y el intervalo de confianza está compren- 
dido entre 12,23 y 11,59 g. La talla con que se acufió la Serie VI es de 27 monedas en 
libra romana, con una discrepancia sobre el peso teórico de la libra del 1,74 %. Este 
sistema metrológico supone una reducción de peso con respecto a las series preceden- 
tes. Vigente en el Noreste peninsular durante la segunda mitad del siglo 11 a.C., es 
utilizado en las emisiones 33 y 34 de Kese, datadas a finales del siglo ra. Con 
respecto al bronce romano, nuestras monedas de la Serie VI podrían equivaler a 
mitades de ases del sistema uncial algo reducido, entre 27 y 23 g de peso por as, que 
funciona en la Provincia Ulterior durante el siglo 11 a.C. en cecas como Ulia, Carmo e 
Ilipense, entre otras, con posterioridad al 158 d.C. 26, 


22. Campo, op. cit., n. 11, p. 55 y 90. 

23. Richard - Villaronga, op. cit., p. 128. 

24. Alfaro, op. cit., p. 131. 

25. Villaronga, op. cit., n. 10, p. 82-83 y 104-106. 
26. Villaronga, op. cit., n. 4, p. 143-144. 
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Asi mismo, el peso medio de la Serie VI apunta hacia su inclusión en el sistema 
metrológico de 10/11 g utilizado en las colonias de tradición fenicio-pünica. Como 
ejemplos tenemos la serie VI C de Gádir que comienza a acufiarse a partir de media- 
dos del siglo 11 a.C. y se prolonga durante casi todo el 1 a.C.? y en emisiones de 
Malaka ?$, 

Nuestra Serie VII tiene el mismo anverso que las precedentes y dos tipos de 
reversos con leyenda larga en cartela, que se diferencian por la orientación de los 
atunes, a izquierda en el Grupo 2 (Vives LXXXIII, 3) y a la derecha en el Grupo I 
(Vives LX XXIII, 4). Los símbolos de creciente con punto y estrella de las series V y 
VI desaparecen y su lugar es ocupado por dos caracteres neopünicos : aleph y yod. El 
peso medio de la serie es de 9,96 g y el intervalo de confianza está comprendido entre 
10,25 y 9,67 g. Sin embargo, apreciamos una reducción de peso significativa de un 
grupo a otro de la serie: el peso medio del Grupo 1 es de 10,31 g, frente a los 9,63 del 
Grupo 2. 

A la Serie VII pertenecen varios grupos de divisores, semis y quadrans que acusan 
la misma reducción de peso observada en los ases de la serie. Los anveros de los 
grupos 3 y 4 de divisores, semises, presentan una cabeza cubierta por un caso con 
cimera, en el Grupo 3 (Vives LXXXIII, 12), mientras que en el Grupo 4 el casco es 
empenachado. Los reversos presentan un atün a derecha sobre el que dispone la 
leyenda SKS y bajo aquel, la letra aleph en el Grupo 3; en el Grupo 4 la leyenda y el 
aleph intercambian sus posiciones. Los pesos medios de ambos grupos son, respecti- 
vamente, 6,07 g, y 4,35 g. Su peso medio conjunto es de 5,36 g, que concuerda con el 
peso medio de la Serie VII. Los quadrans, grupos 5 y 6 de divisores (Vives 
LXXXIII, 14 y 15) presentan un anverso de cabeza con casco y un reverso de 
cornucopia alzada, que parte la leyenda SKS en el Grupo 5, mientras que en el 
Grupo 6 la cornucopia está tendida con la leyenda debajo. Conocemos el peso de dos 
ejemplares de cada grupo, cuyos pesos medios son respectivamente 3,97 y 2,75 g, es 
decir acusan la misma reducción de peso observada en los primeros grupos de ases y 
semises de la serie. En general, podemos afirmar que la Serie VII se acoge al patrón 
metrológico de 10/11 g en un momento muy avanzado del siglo 11 a.C., tal vez a 
finales del mismo, para reducir posteriormente su peso ya en el siglo 1 a.C. En este 
siglo, la acuñaciones fenicio-púnicas peninsulares y las llamadas libio-fenices siguen 
un patrón metrológico con unidad en torno a los 7/8 g, que en ocasiones está aumen- 
tado o disminuido de peso. En el caso de Sexs, es probable que la reducción de peso 
detectada corresponda a un intento de acercarse al patrón vigente en ese área econó- 
mica de tradición fenicio-púnica que englobaba a su vez territorios del interior de la 


Ulterior. 


27. "Alfard, op. 6€. p. 191. 
28. Campo, op. ей, m. 12. 
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Acufiaciones con peso medio en torno a los 9 gramos las encontramos en Gádir, 
Bailo, Arsa, Carmo o Sacili, algunas como Bailo con leyenda bilingue, datadas en el 
siglo 1 a.C. 29. Sobre el peso medio de 9,63 g del Grupo 2 de la serie, podemos calcular 
una talla teórica de 34/35 monedas en libra romana. Así mismo, el peso medio de la 
serie apunta hacia la mitad del sistema uncial reducido con ases por debajo de los 
20 g. 

La Serie VIII presenta la misma tipología de anverso y reverso que la Serie VII 
pero la leyenda, también en cartela se acuña en caracteres latinos: F.I. SEXS, 
correspodiente al municipio de derecho latino Firmum Iulium Sexi del que tenemos 
constancia en las fuentes literarias (Pliny, NH III, 8). El apelativo Julium hace 
referencia a la concesión por César del derecho latino en su política municipal tras las 
guerras civiles, hacia el 49 a.C., fecha que nos marcaría el terminus postquem de esta 
última emisión sexitana. Aunque sólo contamos con 14 piezas pesadas de esta serie, 
el resultado de su análisis metrológico coincide cronologicamente con la datación 
histórica preliminar. El peso medio de la serie, 13,95 g con un intervalo de confianza 
entre 15,67 y 12,22 g, está muy cerca de los pesos medios de las emisiones de la 
Colonia Iulia Victrix Celsa o Lépida, situada en el valle del Ebro, que en el periodo 
comprendido entre el 44/42 a.C. y el 36/35 a.C. acuña moneda de tipos cesarianos, 
entre los 15,51 g y los 13,85 g. Estas emisiones siguen la tendencia a los pesos altos 
de las monedas romanas que no se acogen al sistema semiuncial, como los bronces de 
leyenda Divos Ivlius con cabezas de César y Octavio, anteriores al 27 a.C., al igual 
que los bronces pompeyanos y los bronces galos de Copia, Vienna y Nemausus 20. 

Por último, hemos de señalar la existencia de dos grupos de divisores muy raros, 
de los que sólo conocemos un ejemplar de cada uno de ellos. El Grupo 7 (Vives 
LXXXIII, 11) con cabeza de Melkart laureada a derecha y reverso de clava tendida 
con la leyenda SKS podría. con muchas reservas adscribirse a la Serie III como 
quadrans, por el único peso que conocemos, 2,30 g. El Grupo 7 (Vives LXXXIII, 12) 
tiene en el anverso una cabeza femenina, y en el reverso un delfin bajo el que se sitüa 
la leyenda SKS. 


23. Nallavonga; op. eb, п. 4, p. 158 y 233. 
30. Villaronga, El sistema metrológico semiuncial romano, en Numisma 130-131, 1973-74, 243-256 ; 
14. ор, ас. п. 4 р. 156-157 у 165. 


Lamina 1 (Plate 18) 


1. As de la Serie I, Grupo 1. 

2. As de la Serie I, Grupo 2. 

3. As de la Serie III. 

4. As de la Serie IV. 

5. y 6. Ases de la Serie V, Grupos 1 y 2. 

7. y 8. Ases de la Serie VI, Grupos 1.1. y 1.2. 
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Lamina II (Plate 19) 


9. y 10. Ases de la Serie VI, Grupos 2.2. y 2.1. 
11. y 12. Ases de la Serie VII, Grupos 1 y 2. 
13. y 14. Divisores de la Serie VII. 

15. As de la Serie VIII. 
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Plomos Monetiformes de Hispania 


(Plate 20) 


Dentro de la numismática hispánica se encuentra una parcela interesantisima que 
desde hace casi cien años ha quedado en la oscuridad por razones que no llego a 
comprender; cuando años atras tuvo, dentro del poquisimo material conocido, sus 
seguidores y consiguió despertar entre los eruditos de la época, me refiero al segundo 
tercio del siglo x1x, el interés y hasta el deseo exacerbado de su posesion entre los 
coleccionistas. Esta serie que da título a mi aportación al congreso fue estudiada por 
Lorichs, Delgado y su equipo, Heiss* y coleccionada por García de la Torre y San- 
chez de la Cotera? entre otros. En la colección García de la Torre, subastada en 
Madrid en 1852, existía un solo ejemplar que fue adquirido por el Museo Arqueoló- 
gico en 1.000 reales. Para dar una idea del precio que ese plomo consiguió debo 
decirles que el 8 Reales de Luis I, tipo redondo de Mexico, alcanzó 400 reales, esta 
moneda en el mercado de hoy puede superar los 4.000.000 pesetas (aproximada- 
mente £ 20.000). En la colección Sanchez de la Cotera, que ahora se edita por el 
Instituto Valencia de Don Juan y la Fundación para el Fomento de Estudios 
Numismáticos, estudiada por García-Bellido 3 se encuentran algunas improntas de 
esas piezas valoradas igualmente a altísimos precios. 

Empezado el siglo xx y con la publicación de La Moneda Hispánica de Vives, 
terminada despues de su fallecimiento por Gómez-Moreno *, comienza una época 
sombría, de absoluto olvido de estas raras piezas; sin duda debida al casi nulo 
interés que la Numismática despertó en España entre las dos guerras europeas. 
Pasado este lapso y con el resurgir del coleccionismo y el estudio numismático de los 
años 50 comienza a encontrarse algún plomo entre las piezas olvidadas de las colec- 


1. G. D. de Lorichs, Recherches Numismatiques, 1852; A. Delgado, Nuevo Método de Clasificacion 
de las Medallas Autónomas de Espana I, 1871; A. Heiss, Description Générale des Monnaies 
Antiques de l'Espagne, 1870. 

2. Nn.3 and 6. 

3. M. Paz Garcia-Bellido, Album de la Antigua Coleccion Sanchez de la Cotera. 

4. A. Vives y Escudero, La Moneda Hispánica, 1926; M. Gomez-Moreno, Miscelaneas, 1949. 
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ciones antiguas ; en ese momento, se despierta mi interés por este material del que he 
conseguido un cierto nümero. En base al estudio de mi colección presento a su 
consideración mis hipótesis sin pretender en ningún momento defender mis ideas 
sino llamar la atención de los eruditos para que estudien en profundidad este pro- 
blema numismático que en mi país tenemos planteado, pues parece fácil colegir que 
entre los plomos monetiformes hispánicos se deben encontrar no solo teseras como 
las publicadas por Rostowtsew y Prou en sus monumentales trabajos 5, sino tam- 
bien, y es mi particular opinón, monedas de restringida circulación en minas u otros 
lugares de trabajo. Los ejemplares que ahora presentaré son de módulo grande y 
tipo que no se repite exactamente en las monedas, pero cierto es que en ocasiones se 
encuentran piezas que están fabricadas con las mismas improntas y módulos de esas 
como es el caso de Laelia, entre otros. 

En esta ocasión, con la única intención antes expresada, he seleccionado algunos 
ejemplares que por su tamaño y dibujo me parecen los ideales para excitar a los 
estudiosos, a los que desde ahora ofrezco mi monetario para su trabajo. 

Dicho esto, paso a la exposición de los plomos, que presento ordenada por los tipos 
que en cualquiera de sus areas se presentan, en la intención de comenzar su seria- 
ción; se da la circunstancia que en ocasiones recuerdan a alguna determinada 
moneda, con lo que parece plausible la asignación a esa cecao a su entorno. 


1. Anv: Figura marchanco a izquierda haciendo sonar una campanilla con su mano 
derecha y soportando en su hombro izquierdo un instrumento en el que se 
lee PRVM. Acotando el tipo las letras P.S. 
Rev: Hombre a derecha, rodilla en tierra, derramando el liquido contenido en 
una ánfora; en el campo una abeja y a sus pies una antorcha o haz de 
espigas y en el exergo una cartela con la inscripción LVSO. En el campo, a 
izquierda, Ja leyenda Q:CO y a la derecha IL..L O (PL.20, D). 

La pieza que presento ha perdido un tercio de su superficie. Se corresponde con la 
publicada por Gaillard en la venta García de la Torre ê que la ubica en Lucena, prov. 
de Cordoba y la da como encontrada en el cerro de Mata Oso camino de Lucena. 
Delgado ” publica el mismo plomo de García de la Torre con el N°2 de la serie F de 
las Monedas de aplicación incierta y la dibuja en la lam. LXXX. Cita además una 
variante menos trabajada y de peor calidad como perteneciente a la Col. Vera. 

Su módulo es de 46 mm. y su peso 136 grms. al que habria que añadir el tercio 
perdido dando entonces 181 grms. aproximadamente. 


5. M. Rostowstew, Tesserarum Plumbearum Sylloge, 1903 ; M Prou, Catalogue des Plombs de l’An- 


tiquité, 1900. 
6. J. Gaillard, Description des Monnaies Espagnoles ... composant le Cabinet Monétaire de Don José 


García de la Torre, 1852, no. 372 (pl. VI). 
7. Delgado (n. 1). 
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2. Anv: Hombre marchando a derecha, acarreando en su hombro un instrumento 0 


3. Anv: 


4. 


8. 


DÌ 
10. 


Rev : 


una carga, representado con atributos viriles exagerados. En el campo, a 
su espalda, las letras (C)NACI y enfrente SMNIV. 

Conozco dos reversos para esta pieza, el primero presenta dentro de grafila 
de puntos la leyenda en dos lineas AAT y L. ANT y el segundo una estrella 
de cinco puntas. (PI. 20, 2, 2bis) 

Sus pesos van de 137 a 98 grms. y sus módulos de 46 a 50 mm. 


Cabeza de Vulcano, con pileo, mirando a derecha y tras su nuca, tenazas, 
todo ello rodeado de corona vegetal. 
Figura acarreando una carga o globo, en marcha hacia la derecha 


(PL. 20, 3) 


El tipo de ambas áreas se corresponde con las publicadas por Delgado F-1, con 
módulo de 20 mm. en plomo y Casto M° del Rivero? en su colección de Monedas 
Ibericas del M.A.N. en 1923 que la describe, al igual que hace Vives ?, con el n? 12 
(Lam. CX X) en el capítulo de inciertas y con módulo semejante. Estos dos ültimos 
autores no citan el metal por lo que supongo que es cobre. Esta pieza no figura en el 
catálogo del M.A.N. de Navasqües '°. 

La notabilísima diferencia es el módulo y peso de esta pieza que es de 47 mm. y 
124 grms. 

Con el mismo anverso que la n°3 este otro plomo presenta en su rev. un hombre, 
con pileo, sentado en roca o yunque ?, hacia la izquierda con su mano izquierda 
apoyada en la cadera y su derecha levantada a la altura del pecho. En el campo 
la leyenda AES delante y CEN detras; todo ello dentro de corona de ¿ laurel ?. 
su módulo es de 48 mm. y su peso 216 grms. 


Rev : 


Апу: 
Rev : 


. Anv: Cabeza varonil barbada y desnuda mirando a la derecha, dentro de una 


aparente gráfila de puntos. 

Hombre sentado en roca o yunque hacia la izquierda con su mano 
izquierda apoyada en el asiento (parece tener las piernas cruzadas). En el 
suelo un globo (PI. 20, 5) 

Su modulo es de 51mm. y su peso 136 grms. 

Hago notar aqui la similitud del tipo del reverso con la n?4 


Cabeza de toro vista de frente. 
Toro yendo hacia la derecha. 
Este ejemplar con módulo de 40 mm. en su anv. y 50 mm. en el rev. tiene 


Delgado (n. 1); Casto Ma del Rivero, La Colección de Monedas Ibericás de Museo Arqueológico 
Nacional, 1923. 

Vives (n. 3). 

J. M. de Nacascues, Las Monedas Hispanicas del Museo Arqueologico Nacional de Madrid, 1969. 
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Rev : 


7. Anv: 
Rev: 


J. CAYON 
un peso de 266 grms. y es la mas voluminosa de todas las que poseo y que 
presentan un aspecto mas manejable !!. 


Pavo real haciendo la rueda yendo hacia la izquierda. 
Leyenda en dos lineas A. AT y L. ANT. (PI. 20, 7) 


En su obra Recherches Numismatiques, Lorichs publica una pieza de esta serie con 
la diferencia de la leyenda L. Al que supongo puede ser mala interpretación del 
dibujante pues es muy clara la NT final en el ejemplar que se exhibe aquí. Con un 
módulo de 38 mm. y peso de 55 grms. 


8. Anv: 
Rev : 
9. Anv: 
Rev : 
10 Any; 
Rev: 
Ii Any: 
Rev : 
TA. Adv: 
Rev : 


Aguila atacando a una serpiente, apresada con sus garras, que se defiende 
y tres puntos a la derecha del reptil. En otro ejemplar son cuatro los 
puntos situados a ambos lados de este. 

Perro o lobo corriendo hacia la izquierda ; encima, la leyenda M.EV NDA y 
debajo las letras NI. (PI. 20, 8) 

Módulo de 37 mm. y peso de 64 grms. para el primero y 33 mm. y 43 grms. 
para el segundo. 


Delfin hacia la derecha y tridente debajo. 

Gallo de pelea, hacia la derecha, dentro de círculo de puntos. 
Ambas áreas anepígrafas (Pl. 20, 9) 

Módulo de 35 mm. y peso de 78 grms. 


Toro pasando hacia la derecha con la cabeza vuelta hacia el espectador. 
Flor de cuatro pétalos o estrella de ocho puntas. 

Sin leyenda en ambas áreas. (Pl. 20, 10) 

Módulo de 38 mm. y peso de 93 grms. 


Cabeza galeada mirando a derecha. 

Figura femenina hacia la izquierda con el brazo derecho levantado y su 
mano izquierda en la cintura. 

Módulo de 38 mm. y peso de 56 grms. 

Con estos tipos conozco tambien plomos de seguridad para bolsas. 


Busto galeado y revestido mirando a izquierda dentro de gráfila de pun- 
tos. 

CARMO dentro de cartela entre dos espigas ; todo ello rodeado por gráfila 
de puntos. 

Módulo de 41 mm. y peso de 53 grms. 

Un ejemplar semejante lo describe Delgado ®. 


11. Lorichs (n. 1). 
12. Delgado (n. 1) pl. X.20. 
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13. Anv: Cabeza con casco adornado de pluma o rama, con los rasgos muy esque- 
máticos, mirando a derecha. 
Rev: Dos ramas o palmas. 
Módulo de 40 mm. y peso de 48 grms. 


14. Anv: Cabeza a la derecha, con pelo ensortijado o casco escamado y adornado 
con pluma o rama, dentro de gráfila de puntos. 
Rev: Dos ramas o palmas con tres puntos en el interior. 
Módulo de 34mm. y peso de 29 grms. 
Delgado publica un ejemplar sin puntos ЇЗ y dice conocer este ejemplar en 
el estudio de Bravo. 

Doy para todas las piezas los diametros y pesos como dato curioso, pues no creo 
tengan mayor significado que dado el metals es bien cierto que estas piezas eran en 
el caso de monedas absolutamente fiduciarias. 

La teoría que ahora expongo es que éstas y otras piezas similares son tantos de 
trabajo o acarreo que pudieran servir como moneda dentro del área de influencia de 
las minas o explotaciones para las que se fabricaban. 

Es seguro que el tipo 2, con sus variantes, y el 7 pertenecen a un mismo emisor ; así 
como el 3 y 4 por la igualdad de su anverso. Los tipos 12, 13 y 14 son de Carmo 
indudablemente y parece lógico pensar que no son coetáneas. Por último resaltar la 
semejanza del reverso de los tipos 4 y 5 como en su lugar advierto con lo que con el 3 
estarian dentro del area de influencia de Malaca. No obstante, dejo para los estudio- 
sos las conclusiones que puedan obtenerse despues del estudio comparativo con las 
monedas y lo que será determinante, cuando se vayan aportando los datos precisos 
en los hallazgos futuros. 


13. Delgado (n. 1) pl. X.21. 
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CRUCES BLAZQUEZ CERRATO 


The distribution of Emeritan coins and terra 
sigillata 


Studies of the mint of Emerita Augusta have been limited to the description of its 
types and to the chronological order of its issues, but no study has been made of the 
distribution of its coinage. I have looked at the short period of coinage from the 
Lusitanian capital (25 B.C. - A.D. 37, i.e. 62 years) and have been able to demon- 
strate a wide circulation. It was thought for a long time that Lusitania was rela- 
tively isolated from the other two Spanish provinces, but this view can be disproved 
by looking at the map of Emeritan coin finds (Fig. 1). Since the coins of Caesarau- 
gusta are frequently found with those of Emerita, I have included on the map coins 
of both mints. 

We cannot consider finds of aes and of silver in the same way, and, although till 
recently the coin finds from an oppidum were considered as a proof of the commer- 
cial relations between its inhabitants and the coins’ mint, it has now become clear 
that the picture is not so simplistic. In the case of Emerita nearly all of its coins 
which have been found in Spain or Portugal are aes, generally in small quantities ; 
their circulation is widespread, but we cannot deduce from this that it had an 
extensive trading area. These coin finds should be related to the particular reasons 
which could cause the movement of people who used Emeritan coins. Aes coinage 
was used neither to import nor to export !; purchase or simply the interchange of 
goods can never be attested by asses, and, as Crawford says?, a small quantity of 
coins found out of context cannot be subjected to any statistical treatment for 


1. M. H. Crawford, Money and exchange in the Roman World, in JRS, 1970 p. 42; M. P. Garcia- 
Bellido, Las monedas de Cástulo con escritura indígena, Barcelona, 1982, 138. 

2. M.H. Crawford, Coins hoards and pattern of violence in the late Republic, in PBSR 76, 1969, 76- 
81; idem, Trade and movement of coinage across the Adriatic in the Hellenistic period, in Essays to 
Sutherland, London, 1978, 1 ff.; idem, Coinage and Money under the Roman Republic, London, 
1985, 84-96. 
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analysing the distribution of the coins, but we can use them for the study of 
commercial routes, movements of the army or simply demographic changes. 
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Fig. 1 EMIRITAN COIN FINDS 

1. Minas S. Domingos, 2. Serpa, 3. S. Clara-a-Nova, 4. Beja, 5. Moura, 6. Evora, 7. Olisipo, 8. F. de 
Vila Fernando, 9. Badajoz, 10. Castro de Villavieja, 11. Valverde del Fresno, 12. Gata, 13. Tomar, 
14. Conimbriga, 15. Ciudad Rodrigo, 16. Porto, 17. Guimaraes, 18. C. Briteiros, 19. Guinzo de Limia, 
20. Tuy, 21. Castro de S. Tecla, 22. Carballino, 23. Pontevedra, 24. La Coruna, 25. Astorga, 26. León, 
27. Petavonium, 28. Benavente, 29. Tudela de Duero, 30. Poza de la Sal, 31. Logroño, 32. Uxama, 
33. Arcóbriga, 34. Huesca, 35. Ampurias, 36. Manresa, 37. Iluro-Baetulo, 38. Tarragona, 39. El For- 
call, 40. Mahón, 41. Pollentia, 42. Ebussus, 43. Alicante, 44. Murcia, 45. Lezuza, 46. Valeria, 47. Gra- 
nada, 48. Pinos Puente, 49. Montefrío, 50. Priego, 51. Nueva Carteya, 52. Vva. Río y Minas, 
53. Campofrío, 54. Huelva, 55. Aroche, 56. Encinasola, 57. Río Tinto, 58. Itálica, 59. S. Barrameda, 
60. Bornos, 61. Ronda la Vieja, 62. Toscanos, 63. Carteia, 64. Ceuta, 65. Adra, 66. P. don Fadrique, 
67. Baeza, 68. Elche, 69. Carcaixent, 70. Benigaraig, 71. Quartonda, 72. Valencia, 73. Sagunto, 
75. Castellón, 75. Tivenys, 76. C. Penedés, 77. Granollers, 78. Puigcerdá, 79. Panticosa, 80. Ejea de 
los Caballeros, 81. Botorrita, 82. Calatayud, 83. El Poyo, 84. Luzaga, 85. Aguilar de anguita, 
86. Burgo de Osma, 87. Numancia, 88. Muela De Garray, 89. Tudela, 90. Pompaelo, 91. luliobriga, 
92. Lara, 93. Clunia, 94.S. Pedro Viña, 95. Barrientos, 96. La Chana, 97. V. Bierzo, 98. Arcos de 


Valdevez, 99. Mérida, 100. Valentia Banasa, 101. El Mogreb. 
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Initially I was surprised by the similarity between the Emeritan coin circulation 
map (Fig. 1) and the maps of the find spots of pottery with stamps like those 
frequently found in Mérida (Figs. 2 and 3). This implies the possibility that the 
potteries were established in Mérida, but the analysis of both sorts of finds gives 
interesting results. 


1. VALERIUS PATERNUS AND LAPILLIUS, POTTERS FROM TRITIUM 


It has always been thought possible that Emerita, the capital of Lusitania and a 
very important town in Roman Spain, had potteries to supply so important market. 
The first to think in this way was Barrantes, the “extremeño” antiquarian who in 
the 19th century commented on the discovery of Roman potteries in Mérida 3. Later 
Mélida used this information and asserted that the finds confirm that this town was 
the centre of production for the Roman lamps found in Mérida*. Fernández 
Miranda collected and classified a large number of pottery stamps from Mérida, and 
related these to the finds of these stamps or similar stamps in other places?. He 
thought that Arrius PaTERNUS, L. ApiLLius and VaLERIUS PaTtRIcIUS could be 
Emeritan potters. Mayet also worked in the same way, but treated only two cases: 
LapiLLius and VALERIUS PATERNUS®. He made distribution maps of the stamps 
and, despite the absence of furnaces and stamps, he affirmed that both potters were 
established in Emerita. Eight years later, Beltrán reaffirmed this conclusion and 
included Emerita among the centres of production of sigillata”. 

In 1978, however, Garabito published his study of the Riojan potteries, locating 
LarıLLıus and V. PATERNUS in Tritium Magallum (Logrofio)8. In his view, pre- 
vious scholars had based their hypothesis on the quantity of finds, but had not paid 
enough attention to the potters and their potteries, and therefore were misled into 
thinking that potters worked and had their potteries in Emerita. The chemical 
analysis of the pottery, however, as well as the finds of furnaces and stamp-dies, 
demonstrates a Riojan origin. Subsequently Mayet, accepting this origin for the 
sigillata found in Mérida, suggested a new explanation for the massive presence of 


3. V. Barrantes, Barros emeritenses, in Museo Español de Antigüedades 7, Madrid, 1866, 555-560. 
4. J. R. Mélida, Catálogo Monumental de Badajoz, Madrid, 1925, 336-337. 

M. Fernández Miranda, Cerámica sigillata hispánica en Mérida: Marcas de alfarero, in Congreso 
Nacional de Arqueología XI, Zaragoza, 1970, 811-814 ; idem, Contribución al estudio de la sigil- 
lata hispánica de Mérida, in Trabajos de Prehistoria 27, Madrid, 1970, 290-300. 

6. F. Mayet, A propos de deux potiers de Mérida: Valerius Paternus et Lapillius, in Mélanges de la 
Casa de Vélazquez 6, Paris, 1970, 1-37. 

M. Beltrán LLoris, Cerámica Romana. Tipología y Clasificación, Zaragoza, 1978. 

T. Garabito Gómez, Los alfares romanos riojanos. Produción y comercialización, Madrid, 1978. 
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Riojan pottery products in the Lusitanian capital, a point on which I shall comment 
later». 





Fig. 2 DIFFUSION OF PRODUCTION OF V. PATERNUS 

1. Ігайа, 2. Tricio, 3. Liedena, 4. Numancia, 5. Bilbilis, 6. Ampurias, 7. Tarraco, 8. Valentia, 
9. Menorca, 10. Cacabelos, 11. Santa Colomba de Somoza, 12. Gema, 13. Conímbriga, 14. Covilhà, 
15. Lisboa, 16. Caetóbriga, 17. Alcacer do Sal, 18. Beja, 19. Aljustrel, 20. Aramenha, 21. Elvas, 
22. Torre de Palma, 23. Vila Vicoca, 24. Badajoz, 25. Mérida, 26. Villafranca de los Barros, 
27. Lebrija, 28. Sevilla, 29. Lixus, 30. Banasa, 31. Sala, 32. Volubilis, 33. Stocktadt (Germania). 


9. F. Mayet, Les Ceramiques Sigillées Hispaniques, Paris, 1984. 
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Fig. 3 DIFFUSION OF PRODUCTION OF LAPILLIUS 

1. Cabriana, 2. Iruña, 3. Tricio, 4. Tarraco, 5. Valencia, 6. Ibiza, 7. Astorga, 8. Lancia, 9. Navatejera, 
10. Valderas, 11. Villaverde, 12. Hontalba, 13. Conímbriga, 14. Belmonte, 15. Aramenha, 16. Mon- 
forte, 17. Beja, 18. Mérida, 19. Villafranca de los Barros, 20. Baelo, 21. Córdoba, 22. Itálica, 23. Se- 
villa, 24. Campillos. 


My point of departure is the now accepted hypothesis that the near totality of the 
Terra Sigillata Hispánica found in Mérida comes from Tritium, more precisely from 
the pottery of Bezares. Garabito had made distribution maps of the sigillata that we 
can assign to each potter; pieces of ACCUNICIUS, AGILIANUS, LAPILLIUS, SEMPRO- 
NIUS and VALERIUS PATERNUS have been found in Mérida %. But only LAPILLIUS 


10, TE Garabito Gómez, op. cit., p- 577. 
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and VaLERIUS PATERNUS can be considered quantitatively, and so I shall take the 
distribution map of their products as indicative (Figs. 2 and 3). The geographical 
and quantitative distribution of both sigillae in Lusitania was what made Mayet 
locate them in this capital. Their products are centred in Emerita, where they stand 
out in a significant quantity. Their distribution is still dense in the western part of 
Lusitania. In addition, there are finds in Baetica and north Africa. But as the 
potteries of LarırLLıus and V. PATERNUS were in Tricio (Logroño), the wide and 
large scale diffusion of their products can be only explained in one way: these 
potters must have had an extensive commercial network. The Riojan centres of 
production were big potteries which exported on a great scale and which had an 
organised distribution system for trading their products. 


2. THE DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM OF RIOJAN POTTERY 


There were probably middlemen, who bought pottery from various potters in the 
centres of production and who later sold these products in several towns. Goudineau 
collected epigraphic evidence for the existence of negotiatores artis cretariae, the 
potteries’ middlemen who controlled the selling of, and perhaps also supervised, its 
production ". It is well known that the selling of pottery did not depend on its 
producer, as is shown by the box found in a house from Pompeii that contained 90 
pieces made in La Graufesenque and 37 lamps from a potter in the north of Italy 22. 
This confirms the existence of a middleman who traded in different provinces. 
Mayet pointed the possibility that Emerita have played a role as a centre of distri- 
bution in the commerce of sigillata from the valley of the Ebro, as an explanation 
for the frequent finds in the Lusitanian region. To this evidence, I can add two 
Emeritan inscriptions which give information about people from Tritium Magallum. 
The first reads RUFO ULPIUS TRITIENSI/ ALLECTO EMERITA / EXCUSSATO 
TRAIANI / DECURIALI /S TTL ??, and was found in Cabezo de Las Pilas (Badajoz), 
between Almendralejo and Torremejía. This tells us that a man was adlected among 
the decuriales of Emerita and that he fulfilled certain obligations. There is, 
secondly, a very important document, which confirms the link between the two 


11. Goudineau, Les ceramiques dans l'economie de la Gaule, in Les Potiers gaulois, Dijon, 1974, 103- 
109; Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, III, 5833 ; Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, X11, 1906, 
2033, 4336, 6366, 6524, 7588, 8350 and 8793; L'Année Epigraphique, 1977, 512; F. Mayet, Les 
Ceramiques Sigillées Hispaniques, Paris, 1984, 236. 

12. P. Atkinson, A hoard of Samian Ware from Pompeii, in JRS 1914, 27-64. 

13. J. Vives, Inscripciones Latinas de la Esparia Romana, Barcelona, 1971, 6398. 
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towns during the early Empire : D MS / VALERIA САА / CULA TRITIENSIS / VALE- 
RIO LUCIFERO / FRATRI ANNORUM / ... 14, 

If we read closely the report made by Barrantes, it is clear that he referred to the 
find of a workshop for lamps and to a possible deposit or storehouse of a pottery's 
ware (situated in the artisan quarter in Emerita), since many fragments of pottery 
were found ; but he did not report the finding of any furnaces, stamps or stamp-dies 
that could demonstrate the presence of a pottery. 


3. THE SIMILAR DISTRIBUTION OF EMERITAN COINS AND RIOJAN 
POTTERY 


Trading routes existed for the wide distribution of industrial products. The exis- 
tence of such routes is confirmed by the finds in La Rioja of coins from different and 
distant mints. Garabito says that coins from Emerita, Italica, Corduba, Bilbilis, 
Castulo and Clunia are frequent; there are fewer from Carteia, Carthago Nova, 
Segobriga and Ebusus and, not surprisingly, there are many from Calagurris and 
Caesaraugusta 15. We can see that there is a direct relationship between the coin 
finds and the areas of distribution and sale of the Riojan pots. It must not be 
thought, however, that the finding of one or several coins means that the coins have 
arrived in this area in exchange for the sigillata made in Tricio. The presence of 
Emeritan coins in places like Logrofio, Uxama (Soria), Arcobriga (Zaragoza) or 
Huesca can be related to the commercial contacts between Emerita and the Riojan 
potteries. They are not numerous finds, but they are the result of the human and 
commercial traffic along the Roman roads, being found on the road ab Emerita 
Caesaraugustam 16. As mentioned before, these coins, especially the aes, cannot be 
regarded as objects of exchange, but simply as indicating the contact between the 
two areas. 

The greater part of the pottery finds is from the middle of the first or second 
century A.D. 1”. During this period the Roman roads were densely used, while ano- 
ther means of communication used for the distribution of the Riojan pottery may 
have been transport by river. 


.14. L. Garcia Iglesias, Epigrafía Romana en Mérida, in Actas del Bimilenario. Augusta Emerita, 
Madrid, 1976, 70. 

15. T. Garabito Gómez, op. cit., p. 608; but he did not give the origin of his data, thus undermi- 
ning the value of the information. 

16. J. M. Roldan Hervas, Itineraria Hispana, Madrid, 1975, 73. 

17. F. Mayet, Les importations de sigillées à Mérida au Tère siècle de notre ère, in Conimbriga 17, 
1978, 80-100. 
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On the distribution map only pieces of V. PArERNUS and LaPiLLius are included 
(Figs. 2 and 3), but nearly all potters from Tricio, Bezares and Arenzana were 
working for the Lusitanian market 18. Further, we can think of an Emeritan redis- 
tribution to Mauretania; this is not very surprising in view of the harbour of Eme- 
rita at the mouth of the river Anas. 

However, along the east coast we only have findspots in Tarraco, Ampurias, Ebu- 
sus and Valentia. It is not, however, surprising that the products of Tricio are not 
very frequent there, since Tricio did not have much in the way of commercial 
relations with Gaul and the other Meditteranean countries. The production centre 
of Andujar (Jaén) would have supplied pottery to Baetica, although isolated finds 
can be explained by distribution from Emerita. 

The purpose of this paper is to show how a study of ceramics can illuminate the 
nature of the trading contacts between La Rioja and Emerita Augusta. The distri- 
bution of pottery has been compared with the coin evidence. Although the coins of 
Emerita Augusta ceased to be issued in A.D. 37 and the Riojan sigillata was sold the 
Lusitanian market in the middle of the first century and second century A.D., we 
can use the evidence of coins not only to document the existence of trade contacts, 
but, more importantly, to distinguish the most important routes. Site finds of coins 
from distant mints do not, of course, indicate direct contacts, but a process of 
exchange percolating from the points where the coins entered in circulation *. 


18. T. Garabito Gómez, op. cit., p. 291-318. 

19. The Emeritan coins circulated in nearly all the peninsula. I have collected their finds on map 
1, and, now, I am working on the causes of this distribution in relation to geographical condi- 
tions and historical circumstances. 


BARBARA LICHOCKA 


Les Monnaies d'Agrippine Major et une 
Hybride Barbare * 


(PEATE 21) 


Agrippine Major, fille de Marcus Agrippa et de Julie, elle-méme fille unique d'Au- 


guste, était aussi la mére de l'empereur Caligula. Aussi, fit-elle son apparition sur les 
monnaies romaines précisement sous le régne de Caligula, puis sous le régne de 
Claude, frére du mari d'Agrippine, Germanicus. Sur les monnaies du premier, on ne 
voit pas seulement le portrait d'Agrippine, mais également le carpentum qui lui fut 
consacré. Caligula avait, en effet, fait ramener à Rome les cendres de sa mére, morte 
en exil sur l'ile de Pandataria en 33 de n.é.. Caligula fit placer l'urne avec les 
cendres d'Agrippine dans le Mausolée d'Auguste à Rome. La statue d'Agrippine fut 
portée en une procession solennelle sur un carpentum richement décoré !. Tandis que 
les aurei et les deniers de Caligula réunissaient le portrait de Caligula sur le droit et 
celui d'Agrippine Major? sur le revers, sur les sesterces, le portrait d'Agrippine 


* 


Je remercie trés chaleureusement pour les photographies, les moulages des monnaies et les 
renseignements recus: D. Backendorf, Francfort; A. Burnett, Londres; G. Dembski, Vienne; 
J.-B. Giard, Paris; H.-M. von Kaenel, Winterthur; W. Müseler, Francfort; L. Schmit, La 
Varenne ; H.-D. et S. Schultz, Berlin ; W. Trillmich, Madrid ; A. Krzyzanowska, Musée Natio- 
nal de Varsofie, qui m'a accordé la permission de publier cette monnaie. Je suis aussi très 
reconnaissante à Z. Kiss, du Centre d'Archéologie Méditerranéenne de l'Académie Polonaise 
des Sciences, Varsovie, pour la rédaction francaise du texte. Enfin, j exprime ma profonde 
gratitude à la Fondation Alexander von Humboldt, dont j'ai obtenu une bourse au cours de 
mes recherches. 

Ce texte est un résumé de ma communication, dont le texte complet paraitra sous le titre 
«Monnaies romaines consacrées à Agrippine Major et leurs imitations ». 
Suet... Calig., 15. 
BMC 7-9, 14-15; RIC I 16-19; W. Trillmich, Familienpropaganda der Kaiser Caligula. Agrip- 
pina Maior und Antonia Minor, 1978, 10-11, 25-33, pl. 1; J.-B. Giard, Le monnayage de l’atelier 
de Lyon des origines au règne de Caligula, 1983, 51-53, 133-134, 137-138, 142, 145. 
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Major ornait le droit et l'image du carpentum le revers (PL. 21, 1-2)3. Sous le règne 
de Claude, seuls des sesterces furent consacrés à Agrippine Major, avec son portrait 
sur le droit et SC sur le revers (PI. 21, 3-4)*. Ces bronzes furent encore restitués sous 
Titus. 

Les monnaies consacrées à Agrippine Major n'avaient pas pour unique destination 
la commémoration de sa mémoire. L'émission était dictée par des intentions politi- 
ques de propagande en faveur de la dynastie régnante. 

Le Cabinet des Monnaies et Médailles du Musée National de Varsovie posséde dans 
ses collections une monnaie de bronze barbare qui se rapporte à Agrippine Major: 
inv. no. 154 699; 35 x 36 mm 15, 356; provenance inconnue (Pl. 27, 6). Sur une 
face: @C dans le champ; sur le pourtour, inscription barbare: 
KISANCVT. AOAlLIA n Sur lautre face: le carpentum tiré par deux mules allant 
vers la gauche; en haut à gauche, inscription barbare en deux lignes : 
ии ща 

C'est en un sens une sorte d'hybride qui put justement s'inspirer des sesterces 
consacrés à Agrippine Major par Caligula et Claude, joints de manière assez particu- 
lière: 

Les lettres @C dans le champ sur une face imitent les sesterces de Claude de 52-54 
de n.é. (revers: SC dans le champ, sur le pourtour TI CLAVDIVS CAESAR AVG 
GERM PP TR P IMP PP ; droit: buste d'Agrippine Major tourné vers la droite, sur 
le pourtour AGRIPPINA M F CAESARIS GERMANICT). Par contre, l'inscription 
sur le pourtour, où nous reconnaissons une imitation des termes CAESARIS 
AVGVSTI (?), copiait peut-être la légende du pourtour du droit du sesterce de 
Caligula, de 37-41 de n.é., avec le buste d'Agrippine Major tourné vers la droite et 
l'inscription AGRIPPINA M F MAT C CAESARIS AVGVSTI. 

En ce qui concerne l'autre face, tant l'image du carpentum que l'inscription pren- 
nent modele des sesterces de Caligula du type cité, avec sur le revers le carpentum 
tiré par deux mules allant vers la gauche, avec, en haut l'inscription en trois lignes 
SPOR / MEMORIAE / AGRIPPINAE. Sur la face étudiée, SPQR fut omis ou n’a 
pas trouvé place a raison de la négligence de la frappe. 

Parmi les monnaies romaines en bronze portant une représentation du carpentum, 
dont la séquence réduite débute avec des émissions du temps de Tibére consacrées à 


3. BMC 81-87; RIC I 42; G. Lucchi, Sul significato del carpentum nella monetazione romana 
imperiale, in RIN, 1968, 134-135, pl. I, 2; H. Jucker, Zum Carpentum-Sesterz der Agrippina- 
Maior, in Forschungen und Funde. Festschrift Bernhard Neutsch, 1980, 205-209. 

4. BMC 219-221; RIC 85; Trillmich, Familienpropaganda, 15-17, 78-79, pl. 4-5; H.-M. von Kae- 

nel, Münzprägung und Münzbildnis des Claudius, 1986, 29-30, 194, 229-233, pl. 48-49, 

nos. 2047-2071. 

BMC Titus 296; RIC II, 146 no. 231; cf. H. Mattingly, The « restored » coins of Titus, Domitian 

and Nerva, in NC 1920, 179-200; W. Trillmich, Beobachtungen am Bildnis der Agrippina Maior 

oder: Probleme und Grenze der Typologie, in RM 1984, 144-145, pl. 28 e. 
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Livie$, ce sont précisément les monnaies d'Agrippine Major qui semblent les plus 
proches de notre exemplaire barbare. ? 

Le carpentum en liaison avec Agrippine Major apparait sur des hybrides de deux 
genres. Ce sont des monnaies ou médaillons, produits probablement en Thrace ou 
Mésie, avec une représentation du portrait d'Agrippine Minor, trés proche de la 
physionomie d'Agrippine Major (avec une légende à peine modifiée) et sur l'autre 
face, anépigraphe, le carpentum (Pl. 21, 5). Plus tard, nous trouvons un portrait 
d'Agrippine Major avec la légende reprise des monnaies de Caligula et sur l'autre 
face le carpentum consacré à Julia Titi par Titus $. 

Les imitations barbares des serterces romains avec SC sont courantes et fréquente 
aussi est l'inversion de l'une ou des deux lettres?. Par contre, nous ne connaissons 
aucun autre exemple barbare de représentation du type carpentum. 

L'inversion de la lettre S sur une face, le caractére des lettres et de toute la graphie 
de la légende sur le pourtour des deux faces, la présence conjointe de l'inscription et 
de l'image du carpentum sur l'autre face, le caractére général de la monnaie enfin 
prouvent qu'elle fut exécutée par frappe. Sa datation ne peut étre qu'approxima- 
tive. Elle a dà étre exécutée à un moment ou les modéles étaient en circulation, soit 
au plus tót sous le régne de Claude. On sait que malgré la damnatio memoriae votée 
par le Sénat et la suppression officielle des monnaies de Caligula ?, certaines au 
moins restèrent en circulation. Les exemplaires avec la lettre C ou le mot CAES 
supprimés de l'inscription (cf. Pl. 27, 2)! ou avec la contremarque NCAPR au 
temps de Néron !? en sont la meilleure preuve. Une telle opération fut menée aussi 


6. BMC 76-78; RIC 21; cf. Lucchi, op. cit., 134, 138 ; Trillmich, Familienpropaganda, 34. Cf ; les 
monnaies dédiées à Domitilla, Julia Titi, Marciana, Faustine Major et Minor, Lucchi, OP. GIU, 
135-139, pl. 1,3. 

[EG IOS SUUINO7 3; FIC L, 134, no. 89, cf. H. Jucker, Methodisches zur Kunstgeschichtli- 
chen Interpretation von Münzbildnissen der Agrippina Maior und der Antonia Minor, in SM 
1973, 55-64; D. Kaspar, Neues zum Grand Camée de France, in SM 1975, 64, fig. 6; Trillmich, 
Familienpropaganda, 35, n.54; H.-M. Kaenel, Britannicus, Agrippina Minor, und Nero in 
Thrakien, in SNR 1984, 141-142, 144, pl. 24. 

8. Trillmich, Familienpropaganda, 15, no. 63, pl. 4, 63. 

9. (GE pex. RICOS; J.-B. Giard, Le pélerinage gallo-romain de Condé-sur-Asine et ses monnaies, in 
RN, 1968, 116, no. 1676, pls SIT; €. M. Kraay, Die Münzfunde von Vondonissa bis Trajan, 

_ 1962, 115, no. 4933, pl. IX. 

10. Cass. Dio LX, 22,3; cf. H. Jucker, Die Bildnisstrafen gegen den toten Caligula, in Praestant 

: Interna. Festschrift für Ulrich Hausmann, 1982, 110, 135; Kaenel, Münzprägung, 321. È 

11. Cf. p.ex. BMC 86; Trillmich, Familienpropaganda, 46, n. 49; Jucker, Bildnisstrafen, 115, 
р1. 16, 10: 

12. K. Kress, 30 Nov. 1953, no. 713. C'est un cas exceptionnel de la contremarque connue par des 
monnaies de Claude, dont celles consacrées à Agrippine Major, cf. p. ex. Trillmich, Familienpro- 
paganda, 17, no.32, pl.5 — Kaenel, Münzprágung, 149, no. 2054; id., Roma - Monete dal 
Tevere. L'imperatore Claudio I, Boll. di Num. 2-3, 1984, 99-101. 
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sur les exemplaires consacrés à Agrippine Major par Claude (cf. Pl. 21, 4). On ne 
peut donc exclure que l'hybride étudiée fut méme créée aprés la mort de Claude. 

Le phénoméne de production des imitations de monnaies romaines en bronze, 
répandu au 1” siècle de n.è., s'est étendu également aux monnaies d'Agrippine 
Major #. Elles proviennent surtout des provinces. Serait-ce donc l’origine de notre 
exemplaire barbare? De toute manière, son existence prouve que les monnaies 
d'Agrippine Major étaient sans doute aussi courantes en dehors de Rome. Cette 
popularité des monnaies consolidait le maintien de la popularité d'Agrippine Major 
elle-même, reconnue en ce temps comme un modèle de matrone romaine 4. En 
émettant des monnaies avec son portrait, Caligula et Claude soulignaient leurs liens 
de famille avec Agrippine et donc avec Auguste en personne. Mais les copies et 
imitations, et d'autant plus la piéce barbare ici étudiée, furent réalisées sans ces 
intentions. Ces émissions non officielles jouaient néanmoins un róle dans la consoli- 
dation de la popularité de la mémoire de l'épouse de Germanicus. Notre monnaie 
qu'on pourrait nommer conventionnellement hybride barbare, a pu méme étre réa- 
lisée par imitation de ces exemplaires mis en circulation et qui divergeaient à peine 
des monnaies des ateliers officiels. 


Illustrations 


1-2. Caligula, sesterces, 37-41 de n.é.; 1 — Fr. Sternberg 28./29 Nov. 1975, no. 26; 2 — Berlin, 
Staatliche Museen Münzkabinett 1588/1918, émission irréguliére? (moulage, phot. T. 
Biniewski). 

3-4. Claude, sesterces, 51-54 de n.é.; 3 — Fr. Sternberg XVI, 15./16. Nov. 1985, no. 254; 4 — A. 
Bourgey 1913, no. 51. 


Da Agrippine Minor sous Claude, sesterce ou médaillon ?, 51-54 de n.è. ; Berlin, Staatliche Museen, 
Münzkabinett 683/1912 (d'apres Kent-Overbeck-Stylow-Hirmer, Die Hómische Münze, 
fig. 186). 

6. Monnaie barbare, 51-54 de n.é. ou plus tard ; Varsovie, Musée National 154699 (phot. Musée 
National). 


13. Cf. p. ex. A. Banti - L. Simonetti, Corpus Nummorum Romanorum XII, 1976, 86, no. 19 ; 86-87, 
no. 20/1; 111-112, nos. 53-54; 113-114, no. 56/1. 
14. Suet. Calig. 7; Tacit, Ann. 1,69; 11, 43; VI, 25. 


SIMONETTA PIATTELLI 


L'iconografia monetale di Germanico 


(PLATE 22) 


L'effige di Germanico apposta sulle monete commemorative, emesse da Caligola e 
da Claudio, ha costituito il punto di partenza per la identificazione dei ritratti di 
Germanico, la cui iconografia, nonostante il gran numero di studi fatti !, non e’ stata 
ancora definita con certezza. 

Basandomi su un elevato numero di monete commemorative, emesse da Caligola e 
da Claudio, a nome di Germanico ?, ho potuto notare come lo stesso tipo venga usato 
per raffigurare personaggi diversi, appartenenti alla stessa famiglia, o si avvicini fino 
ad assimilarsi all’effige dell’imperatore 3. Risulta chiaro, dunque, che e’ impossibile 
ricostruire sulla base di queste serie una iconografia attendibile di Germanico. Il 
problema potrebbe risolversi individuando un tipo di ritratto apposto su monete a 
lui contemporanee, che potrebbe fornire una base per ricostruire la sua iconografia. 

Molto importanti a questo proposito, mi sembrano due serie emesse a Cesarea di 
Cappadocia e variamente attribuite o a Germanico stesso 4, 0 a Caligola 5. La prima 
cosa che sì puo’ notare e’ la differenza dei ritratti tra una serie e l’altra. La serie di 
dramme e di didramme con al dritto la testa di Germanico GERMANICVS CAESAR TI 
AUG F COS Il e al rovescio Germanico che mette la tiara sulla testa di Artaxias, ai 


1. V. Poulsen, Studies in julio-claudian iconography, in Acta Arch. 1946, 7 ssgg.; Idem, Portraits 
of Caligula, in Acta Arch. 1950, 181 ssgg.; Idem, Claudische Prinzen, 1968 ; J. Fink, Germani- 
cus Porträt, in H. E. Stier, Antike und Universalgeschichte 1977, 281 ssgg. ; R. Bianchi-Bandi- 
nelli, Per l’iconografia di Germanico, in RM 1932, 153 SSgg. 

2. Rigrazio i direttori dei musei di Firenze, Bologna e Milano che mi hanno messo a disposizione il 
materiale. 

3. S. Piattelli, La monetazione di Germanico, in Annali della Facolta' di Lettere e Filosofia dell’Uni- 
versita’ degli Studi di Macerata, 1987, р. 3195500. 

4. H. Cohen, Description historique des monnaies frappées sous l'Empire romain, I, 1880 (= Cohen), 
225, n. 65 FIC I, 1924, 104, 120. 

9. BMC, p. CXLVIII; RIC I (2nd ed., 1984), 107 ; cfr. C. H. V. Sutherland, The emperor and the 
coinage, Julio-claudian studies, 1976, 74. 
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lati i nomi GERMANICVS ARTAXIAS (PI. 22,7), presenta uno stile piuttosto rozzo. 
I tratti del volto si avvicinano a quelli che vediamo sulla serie di assi emessa da 
Claudio”, che, a loro volta, tendono ad assimilarsi a quelli dello stesso imperatore 
(PI. 22, 2). Il rovescio presenta uno schema uguale a quello presente sul rovescio di 
una serie di monete emesse sempre a Cesarea da Claudio, con al dritto il busto di 
Messalina e al rovescio Britannico, Ottavia, Antonia e la legenda BRITANNICVS 
OCTAVIA ANTONIA (PI. 22, 3) 8. Questa serie e’ datata tra il 46 e il 48 d.C., anno 
della morte di Messalina. Si puo’ notare lo stesso movimento delle figure, poggianti 
sulla linea del terreno, la stessa disposizione della legenda, scritta verticalmente, con 
le lettere rivolte verso sinistra. Claudio emise sempre a Cesarea, altre due serie di 
didramme, una con il ritratto di Druso? e l’altra con il suo ritratto 1°. Non sarebbe 
strano se accanto alle emissioni a nome suo e a nome del padre abbia emesso anche 
monete a nome del fratello, forse in occasione del trentesimo anniversario della 
incoronazione di Artaxias (18 d.C. — 48 d.C.), onde riaffermare la sovranita' romana 
sull' Armenia. Y 

Diverso totalmente e' lo stile della serie di dramme con al dritto la testa di Germa- 
nico barbata a d. GERMANICVS CAESAR TI AVG F COS II IM, al rovescio testa 
radiata di Augusto DIVVS AVGVSTVS (PI. 22,4). Nella legenda abbiamo la formula 
TI AVG F, che troviamo solo sulle monete coloniali emesse vivo Germanico ??, e sulla 
didramma dell'incoronazione, la datazione precisa al II consolato, che e' apposta 
anche sulla didramma dell'incoronazione, e in piu' l'acclamazione imperatoria, 
avuta nel 10 d.C., per le vittorie in Dalmazia e in Pannonia, dallo stesso Augusto 13. 
Il rovescio presenta analogie sia per la posizione, sia per i caratteri somatici, sia per 
lo stile con le monete emesse da Tiberio a nome del Divo Augusto 4^. L'andamento 
della legenda, da sinistra a destra e’ lo stesso che vediamo sulle monete di Tiberio 
(РІ. 22,5). Lo stile si avvicina a quello delle emissioni fatte da Tiberio a Cesarea 1 e 
non a quello delle serie emesse da Caligola, sempre nella stessa zecca 18. Impossibile 
e’ in ogni caso attribuirne la emissione a Tiberio, in quanto manca il suo ritratto e in 
quanto egli emetteva gia' delle serie a suo nome con tipi e legenda greca. Queste 


6. Cohen, L 225, m. 6; BMG 1, 162, n. 104; RIG (1984), 115, n. 59. 

7, BMC 1, 193, u, 215 ssge.; RIC (1984), 129, n. 106. 

8. BMC I, 199, n. 242, RIC (1984), 132, n. 124. 

9. BMC I, 199, n. 241; RIC (1984), 132, n. 126. 

10. BMC I, 198, n. 287; RIC (1984), 131, n. 122. 

11. BMC I, 162, n. 105; RIC (1984), 113, n. 60. 

12. Cohen, L 127, n. 16-17. 

13. TAG. Aum, L 9. 

14. BMC I, 140 ssgg., n. 141 ssgg. ; 141, n. 143; 145, n. 177 ; RIC (1984), 99, п. 77; п. 79; 101, n. 
93. 

5, BMC I, 144, n. 171; RIC (1984), 100, n. 86. 

16. BMC I, 161, n. 102; RIC (1984), 115, n. 65. 
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serie non possono essere neppure attribuite a Caligola, sia per motivi intrinseci alla 
moneta stessa, stile, disposizione della legenda etc., sia perche' la politica monetaria 
di Caligola mirava ad esaltare lo stesso imperatore attraverso la commemorazione 
della sua famiglia (Germanico viene presentato sulle emissioni d' oro e di argento 
come P(ater) C(ai) e non come TI(beri) F(ilius) AUG(usti) N(epos) 17. 

Restano dunque altre due possibilita' : o la dramma e' stata emessa da Germanico 
o da Claudio. Quest'ultima ipotesi mi sembra si possa scartare, viste le differenze di 
stile tra le due serie. Resta l'ipotesi di una emissione da parte dello stesso Germa- 
nico. In questo caso la moneta acquisterebbe un valore importantissimo : infatti il 
ritratto potrebbe essere usato come base di confronto per stabilire quali tratti del 
volto restino invariati sulle varie emissioni di Caligola e di Claudio e cioe' gli occhi 
grandi, la bocca con il labbro superiore sporgente, il mento marcato, l'orecchio 
grande. Il naso presenta delle varianti, anche se nella maggior parte delle monete ha 
la stessa forma della dramma: arcuato, ma proporzionato alla forma del volto. 

Su questi elementi dunque, potremmo basarci per tentare di ricostruire la icono- 
grafia piu' attendibile di Germanico. 


If cUtohen. 1229 m. P ssss.; BMC I, 147, n. 11 ssgg.; RIC (1984), 108, n. 11. 





IORDANKA YOUROUKOVA 


La Thrace et Rome (31 av.n.ére - 44) 


(PLATE 22) 


Alors que dans bien des cas les monnaies et les trésors sont les seules sources 
relatives aux événements survenus en Thrace, ce qui determine leur importance 
exclusive, pour la periode qui va de la bataille d’Actium (31 av.n.ère) à la transfor- 
mation de la Thrace en province romaine (44) la situation est tout à fait différente. 

Aux chroniques des auteurs romains, qui fournissent souvent des renseignements 
sur le róle des souverains thraces et les jeux dynastiques au sein de la cour thrace 
sajoutent de nombreux monuments épigraphiques. Ils sont relatifs aux derniers 
rois thraces — Rhoemetalk&s I” et ses héritiers. 

Dès la fin du siècle passé, cette riche information attire l’attention des spécialistes. 
Dans leurs études, dont le nombre est imposant, la généalogie des derniers souve- 
rains thraces est le centre focal. Ele reste l’objet de discussions animées qui soit 
complètent le stemma classique de Dessau, soit proposent son remplacement par un 
autre *. La situation pareille pour une série d’autres problèmes liés à l'interprétation 
de faits et d'événements isolés. 

Ceci souligne la nécessité d’une étude complète du développement de la société 
thrace à cette époque dynamique. Dans cette étude, à côté des données des sources 
écrites, doivent trouver place également celles proposées par le matériel numisma- 
tique. Comme nous le verrons, dans bien des cas les monnaies et les trésors jettent 
un jour complémentaire ou nouveau sur le développement des événements politi- 
ques et de l'état de l'économie. 

L'une des personalités politiques les plus remarquables en Thrace pendant la 
période qui précéde son assujettissement définitif par les Romains est Rhoemetalkès 


1. Le stemma de Dessau avec quelques compléments de M. Holleaux (REG, XXXII, 1919, 334 et 
suiv.) est reproduit par P. Collart, Philippes ville de Macédoine, Paris, 1937, 249 ; sur 248, n. 2 
sont citeés les recherches les plus importantes sur la généalogie assez compliquée de cette 
dynastie. Récemment M. Tacheva a proposé un nouveau stemma (On the genealogy of the last 
kings of Thracia (100 B.C. - 45 A.D.) in Terra Antiqua Balcanica II, S., 1985, p. 412-417. 
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I". Son nom est cité durant une période de prés de quarante ans à propos de tous les 
événements importants qui se sont produits dans la partie orientale de la péninsule 
Balkanique. 

Rhoemetalkès I° apparait sur la scene politique au moment où se joue le sort du 
succes de l'expansion romaine en Thrace. La plupart des tribus thraces, les Besses 
en tête, offraient une résistance opiniâtre aux Romains. Après quelques tentatives 
facilement réprimées en l'an 11 av.n.è., l'insurrection devint générale. Cette fois 
encore, les Besses en furent les instigateurs. Tandis que les Sialètes et certains de 
leurs voisins ravagaient la Macédoine, Rhoemetalkès abandonné par ses troupes, dut 
s'enfuir en Chersonèse de Thrace. Les Besses, sous la conduite de Vologaise, prétre 
du sanctuaire de Dionysos, l’y poursuivirent et ravagerent ce pays. Leur presence 
dans la Chersonese de Thrace menacait les positions romaines en Asie. Le danger 
devint si pressant qu’on fit appel aux troupes d’Asie sour le commandement de L. 
Calpurnius Piso. La répression de la révolte exigea de longs combats avec des épiso- 
des désastreux pour les Romains 2. 

Le seul qui ait tiré profit de cette situation critique est Rhoemetalkès I*3. 
Demeuré dévoué à la cause romaine, il fut placé à la tête de la Thrace agrandie et 
unifiée. C’est un exemple typique de l’habile politique romaine qui exploite adroi- 
tement les ambitions des princes indigènes dans la répression des troubles antiro- 
mains de leurs compatriotes. 

Si nous nous sommes arrêtée ici plus en détail sur ces données c'est parce qu'elles 
constituent la clef de l'interprétation des monnaies frappées par Rhoemetalkes I*'. 

Les auteurs romains ne précisent pas quels étaient exactement les territoires sou- 
mis au contröle de Rhoemetalkes I”. Deux émissions monétaires intéressantes per- 
mettent de compenser dans une certaine mesure cette lacune. 

L’une d’elles comprend quelques rares monnaies d’argent. Les effigies de Rhoeme- 
talkes I" et d'Auguste qu'elles présentent, accompagnées de monogrammes, conte- 
nant leurs noms et titres, ainsi que de l'inscription insolite BYZANTIA sont 
commentées dans quelques publications ?, et dans le corpus des monnaies de Byzan- 
tium, ou figurent tous les exemplaires connus au moment de sa parution 6. 


2. Die Cass., Hist. rom., LIV, 324, 5-7; C. Patsch, Beiträge zur Vökerkunde von Südosteuropa. Aus 
500 Jahren vorrómischer und rómischer Geschichte Südosteuropas, I, Wien, Leipzig, 1932, 88-90; 
B. Lenk, Thrake in RE VI A, 1936, col. 445. 

3. L'assassinat du jeune Reskuporus par Vologaise a ouvert la voie vers le trône à Rhoemetalkès 
I. 

4. Tac., Ann. II, 63, 3: Omnem eam nationem Hoemetalces tenuerat. 

5. F. Kenner, Die Münzsammlung des Stiftes St. Florian, Wien, 1871, 31-32; F. Imhoof-Blumer, 
Bithynische Münzen in JIAN 1, 1898, 16-18; E. Babelon, Th. Rheinach. Recueil general des 
monnaies grecques d'Asie Mineure, I, Paris, 1908, 298, no. 50, n. 1. 

6. E. Schönert-Geiss, Die Münzprägung von Byzantion. Teil II: Kaiserzeit, Berlin, 1972, 5-6 ; 43 - 


nos. 1302-1305. 
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Bien que par des motivations différentes, les chercheurs traitent l'effigie de Rhoe- 
metalkes I" sur ces monnaies d'argent comme l'expression de son pouvoir sur 
Byzantium. Selon l'un d'eux, il est « patron» ou «suzerain » de Byzantium” ; d'au- 
tres parlent de «thrakischer Oberherrschaft » 8, tandis que d’autres encore déclarent 
que la ville «est soumise au roi thrace »?. 

L'effigie d'Auguste, représentée également sur les mêmes monnaies, appelle certai- 
nes nuances dans ces observations. 

L'introduction parallèle de ces deux effigies dévoile les relations compliquées entre 
Byzantium, Auguste et Rhoemetalkés I". Quelles que fussent les prérogatives du 
souverain thrace à l’égard de Byzantium — derrière elles se dresse une imposante 
figure — celle de l’empereur romain. 

Chalcédoine entrait dans le même orbite. Le fait est illustré par une émission de 
monnaies de bronze sur l'avers desquelles l'effigie de Rhoemetalkés I” est accom- 
pagnée de son nom et de son titre. Sur le revers, l'ethnique de la ville est gravé sur 
un trépied !9. 

Quand Byzantium et Chalcédoine ont-elles été sous le contrôle de Rhoemetalkès 
I"? Un monument épigraphique intéressant et peu utilisé par les historiens et les 
numismates, une dédicace aux divinités égyptiennes, permet dans une certaine 
mesure de répondre à cette question !!. Dans ce monument, aprés les noms du roi 
Rhoemetalkès et de son mérarque, l’année 32 est mentionnée. 

Tandis que les premieres publications admettent que cette année 32 était calculée 
d'apres l'ére d'Actium, ce qui datait l'inscription de 1-2 ар. 2, Г. Robert propose 
une autre solution. Il se demande s'il ne s'agit pas plutót des années du régne de 
Rhoemetalkés ?. Étant donné que le roi est mort vers 12 ap., ceci fait remonter son 
avènement vers 20 av.n.é. (or à cette époque Rhoemetalkes n'était connu qu'en sa 
qualité «d'oncle et de tuteur» du jeune Rhaskuporis) 4. 

D'autre part, si nous admettions cette hypothèse il faudrait dater cette inscription 
de la veille de la mort de Rhoemetalkès — affirmation en contradiction avec 
l'époque de la frappe des monnaies d'argent de Byzantium. Elles coincident beau- 
coup plus avec la premiére solution datant l'inscription du début méme de notre ére. 

Des auteurs qui, par principe, ne s'engagent pas dans des datations absolues trop 
strictes, situent cette fois sans se justifier, les monnaies d'argent avec les effigies de 


7. H. Seyrig, in Essays in Greek Coinage presented to Stanley Robinson, Oxford, 1968, 199, n. 1. 
6. BR. Kenner, op. cb. 92, 

9. L. Robert, Dédicaces aux divinités égyptiennes in Hellenica, X, 1955, 25. 

ТО 06 Кешек Op Cl, 31-35; L. Robert, op. cit., 26, n. 1. 

11. L, Robert, 0p.cif., 24-26, 


12. Th. Wiegand, Inschriften aus der Levante, in MDAI (A) 36, 1911, 288. 
19. 1, Bobert, opocit., 26, n. 1. 
14. Dio CASS. Hist. rom., LIV, 20, 1-3. 
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Rhoemetalkès I” et d'Auguste dans des limites chronologiques très restreintes des 
années 6-9 de n.ére !5, 

Un trésor de Bulgarie corrige cette datation. À cóté de deniers romains républi- 
cains ainsi que d'autres du temps d'Auguste (en tout 162), le trésor du village de 
Sadievo, département de Sliven, contient une imitation barbare d'un tétradrachme 
de la Premiére région macédonienne et une monnaie de Byzantium avec les effigies 
des deux souverains 16, Sa présence a définitivement dissipé les doutes timidement 
emis au sujet de l'authenticité de ce rare type monétaire 17. 

Les monnaies les plus récentes de ce trésor, qui sont en trés bon état de conserva- 
tion, sont celles d'Auguste de l'an 12 av.n.è. (6 exemplaires) et de l'an 10 av.n.é. (1 
exemplaire). Elles constituent le terminus ante quem pour les autres monnaies du 
trésor. Méme si nous admettons, ce qui est logique, que cette limite peut étre reculée 
de quelques années, ceci situe toujours les monnaies de Byzantium au moins une 
décennie avant la période à laquelle elles étaient rattachées jusqu'à présent. 

Au cours des premières années après les troubles de 13 à 11 av.n.é., lorsque dans 
l'esprit des Romains le souvenir du péril à peine passé est encore vivant, le prestige 
politique de Rhoemetalkès I° est à son apogée. Il est donc bien naturel que les 
territoires autour du Bosphore avec les deux poleis voisines — Byzantium et Chal- 
cédoine — passent alors sous son contróle. 

Bien que d'un caractère différent, les monnaies de bronze de Rhoemetalkes I° 
offrent une série de points intéressants, liée au développement économico-politique 
de l'État thrace dans les conditions nouvelles imposées par les Romains. 

Tandis que les monnaies d'argent de Byzantium représentaient les deux souve- 
rains comme étant équivalents, sur les monnaies de bronze le tableau est tout à fait 
différent. L'avers est occupé par l'effigie d'Auguste, tandis que celle du souverain 
thrace devient le type permanent du revers. 

Cette disposition des effigies refléte sobrement, avec des moyens artistiques, les 
rapports mutuels réels entre les Romains et leur homme de paille Rhoemetalkes I”. 
L'introduction d'autres effigies complémentaires n'en change en rien le sens. 

Dans un groupe de monnaies l'effigie d'Auguste est combinée avec celles de Rhoe- 
metalkes I* (РІ. 22, 1). Dans un autre nous voyons également l'effigie de Livia ainsi 
qui celle de la femme de souverain thrace (Pl. 22, 2), tandis que dans un troisième, 
dans la méme composition, est introduite également une autre et cinquième effigie. 
Cette petite effigie, représentée à côte de Rhoemetalkès et sa femme, est selon toute 
vraisemblance celle de Cotys, héritier du trône (PI. 22, 3). Ces représentations carac- 


15. E. Schónert-Ceiss, op. cit., 43. 
16. I. Youroukova, Принос кьм Тракийската нумизматика іп Археология, ХІУ, 1972, 2, 32-38. 
17. Ad. Rogalski, 3a uakou «фалшиви» антични монети, сечени на Балканския полуостров іп 


ИВАД, V (XX), 1969, 73 suiv. 
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terisent 18 les quelques séries de monnaies de bronze de Rhoemetalkés I", repré- 
sentées par un nombre important d'exemplaires. 

À l'exception de Seuthes III, tous les autres souverains thraces mettent en circula- 
tion un nombre insignifiant de signes monétaires, utilisés avant tout comme mani- 
festation de leur pouvoir régalien. En Thrace, les marchés étaient désservis par les 
monnaies des poleis grecques, par celles des rois macédoniens, des diadoques, et, plus 
tard, par les tétradrachmes d’Athènes, de Maronée, Thasos et autres. 

L’intensive production de bronze de Rhoemetalkès I°, qui rompt avec ce schéma 
traditionnel du monnayage thrace, est le reflet d’une situation économique nou- 
velle. La fermeture progressive des grands ateliers monétaires et la réduction de 
l’activité d’autres ateliers interrompent le flux des signes monétaires les plus popu- 
laires en Thrace. À la différence de la Bulgarie actuelle du nord-ouest, où les deniers 
républicains romains sont représentés dans un grand nombre de trésors, en Thrace, 
au sud de l'Hémus, la propagation de ces monnaies est beaucoup plus faible. À de 
rares exceptions prés, les trouvailles sont ici concentrées dans une aire limitée — 
entre Philippopolis et Augusta Trajana (fig. 1). Parmi elles on compte les seuls 
trésors connus à ce jour dans lesquels le nombre des deniers d'Auguste est impor- 
tant!?. Dans les autres, ces monnaies manquent ou ne sont représentées que par des 
exemplaires isolés. Les deniers de Tibere 2°, dont la propagation est encore plus 
limitée, se rencontrent presque exclusivement dans des trésors de la région de Phi- 
lippopolis. 

On remarque un hiatus dans le contenu de maintes autres trouvailles, enfouies 
pendant le 11° ou le milieu du 111° s. Les monnaies les plus anciennes de ces trouvail- 
les sont des deniers républicains romains ou encore, plus fréquemment, des deniers 
de Marc Antoine. Les deniers suivants du point de vue chronologique sont ceux de 
Néron ou de Vespasien ?!, L'hiatus qui couvre l'époque d'Auguste, de Tibère et de 


18. Certains traits plus secondaires caractérisant les monnaies de bronze frappées au temps de 
Rhoemetalkes I". L'effigie d'Auguste est accompagnée le plus souvent de la représentation du 
capricorne ou bien d'un vase au goulot haut. Sur le revers, juste sur l'effigie de Rhoemetalkès 
Г, on observe le monogramme de son nom — RA. Il est en relief ou bien est placé sup- 
plémentairement comme contremarque — voir: I. Youroukova, Coins of the Ancient Thracians, 


p. 58-59. 
19. Le trésor du village Sadievo, région de Slivène ; Archéologie, XIV, 1972, 2, p. 32-38 ; les trésors 
du village Médovo, région de Stara Zagora: — D. Nilov, Trouvailles monétaires de monnaies 


républicaines romaines de la région de Stara Zagora in HAH, XXVII, 1964, 153-172. 
20. Le trésor du village Tchéchlare, région de Plovdiv (14 deniers d'Auguste, 28 de Tibère et 1 de 
^ Claudius I"): HBAH, XIII, 1939, 345; trésor de la région de Plovdiv (une centaine de mon- 
naies de bronze de Rhoemetalkés II ensemble avec quelques deniers de Tibére): Archéologie, 
1985, 1/2, p. 114. 

21. Trouvaille du village Udelnik, région de Rousse (Marc Antoine-Domitien : HAH, XXXI, 1963, 
235 ; village Milorad, région de Vratza (M. Antoine-Néron) : HBAH, XIV, 1946, p. 239; village 
Béjanovo, région de Loukovit (M. Antoine-Néron): MBAM, XIV, 1946, 236; région de Raz- 
grad (Auguste-Vespasien): ИБАИ, XI, 1937, 321 et autres. 
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Claude I” est encore un témoignage de l'insignifiance de la participation de leurs 
deniers dans la circulation monétaire en Thrace. 

Tandis que de l'an 30 à l'an 10 av.n.ére, pendant les troubles incessants en Thrace, 
ce manque de monnaies ne suscite pas de problèmes sérieux, pendant la dernière 
décennie la situation change. Dans l'État thrace stabilisé, sous la dépendance 
duquel sont placées certaines des plus importantes poleis grecques — traditionels 
centres de métiers et de commerce les échanges commerciaux se raniment. Le besoin 
urgent de monnaies que les marchés commencent à éprouver détermine l'organisa- 
tion de la production de bronze de Rhoemetalkés I". Ses fonctions sont analogues à 
celles des monnayages provinciaux ou urbains qui dépendaient directement ou indi- 
rectement de l’autorité d’Auguste. Ce fait se reflete aussi bien dans les types des 
monnaies de Rhoemetalkès que dans leurs valeurs nominales — as et semis — qui 


sont en harmonie avec le système appliqué à Rome. 
La constante répétition des mêmes noms dans la famille des derniers rois thraces 


Black 










Fig. 1: 


pose beaucoup de problèmes ?2. 


29. Ceci est mentionné par tous les auteurs qui ont étudié des monuments épigraphiques, se rappor- 


tant à cette famille. 
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Le nom de Rhoemetalkès est porté par trois souverains thraces connus. Ce sont 
Rhoemetalkés I* dont nous avons déja parlé ; son neveu, Rhoemetalkes II, contem- 
porain de Tibere et Rhoemetalkes III, petit-fils de Rhoemetalkès I°, qui gouverna 
au temps de Caligula. L'effigie de Caligula, accompagnée d'une légende qui contient 
son nom, identifie les monnaies de Rhoemetalkes III, sur lesquelles il est représenté. 

De tels critères manquent dans les monnaies de ses prédécesseurs. Leurs noms et 
titres identiques sont gravés d'une seule et même manière autour d’effigies privées 
d'individualité. Pareille rigidité conventionnelle caractérise également l'effigie de 
l'empereur romain. Le seul moyen sûr de distinguer l'éffigie d'Auguste et par là 
également celle de son contemporain Hhoemtalkés I" est la représentation, à côté, 
du capricorne qui se référait à son signe de naissance. 

Au temps de Tibere, le nom grec d'Auguste — oefaotdc, qui, plus tard, devient un 
titre n'a pas encore perdu sa fonction de nom. Dans les monnaies de certaines villes 
grecques Tibère est dénommé seulement cefaotdc, afin de relever ses liens de 
parenté avec Auguste ??, En d'autres termes, en l'absence de signes complémentai- 
res, l'inscription ozfactóc peut se rapporter aussi bien à la personnalité d'Auguste 
qu'à celle de Tibere. 

En présence de ces difficultés, la plupart des auteurs rapportent toutes les mon- 
nales de bronze portant le nom de Rhoemetalkès au règne de Rhoemetalkès I° 24, 

L'analyse des trésors monétaires, confrontée avec les données des sources écrites 
permet de résoudre ce probléme. 

Quelques trouvailles faites en Bulgarie, contiennent, d'aprés leur inventaire, des 
monnaies de bronze de Rhoemetalkès I" ?. La plus grande d'entre elles, entière- 
ment conservée, a été faite aux environs du village de Grouevo, dans la région de 
Kardzali. A l'exception d'une seule piéce, toutes les autres, au nombre de 448, se 
répartissent en deux groupes. Tandis que dans les deux séries l'avers est occupé par 
l'effigie impériale, entourée des inscriptions KAIZAPOX SEBACTOY au AYTOKPA- 
TOPO2 KAIZAPO2 2EBA2TOY (Pl. 22, 4 droit), les représentations sur le revers sont 
différentes. Les monnaies de la premiére série repressent l'effigie du souverain 
thrace (Pl. 22, 4: revers) cependant que dans la seconde nous voyons deux bustes 
accolés — ceux du couple conjugal royal. Le seul exemplaire étranger à ces deux 


23. Tel est le cas des monnaies de Sardes, dans lesquelles l'inscription entourant l'effigie de Tibère 
a le contenu suivant: XEBAXTO2 KAIZAPEON ЗАРЛАМОМ — SNG, Cop., Lydia no. 515. 

24. Head mentionne seulement que Rhoemetalkès IT a frappé également des monnaies qui, de par 
leur type, rappellent celles de Rhoemetalkès I (HN p.285). Mouchmov accepte cette thèse 
sans l'appuyer par la description d'un type concret de monnaies, liées à l'époque de Rhoeme- 
talkes II Monemume на тракийските царе-ГНБП, 1925, 247). 

25. Trésor du village Grouévo, région de Kardzali: MAM, XX, 1955, 10; trésor de Plovdiv : HAH, 
XXII, 1959, 359; trésor de Kardzali: HAH, XX, 1955, 616: trésor du village Erma reka, 
région de Smolian: SHMII a, IV, 1960, 207. 
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séries est une monnaie de Mytilène de Lesbos (PI, 22; 5). Le buste de Théophane, 
appelé OEOC, représenté sur son avers, est introduit dans le monnayage de Mytilène 
sous Tibére — vers 14-33%, L'état de conservation parfait de cette monnaie 
témoigne de ce que sa participation dans la circulation monétaire a été de courte 
durée. Arrivée par hasard en Thrace, elle a été thésaurisée ensemble avec les signes 
monétaires locaux. Placée dans les limites chronologiques déterminées, la monnaie 
de Mytiléne est le terminus post quem de l'enfouissement du trésor, qui, en tout cas, 
a eu lieu au temps de Tibère. Le bon état de conservation de la plupart des exem- 
plaires de la trouvaille de Grouevo prouve qu'eux aussi, à l'instar de la monnaie de 
Mytiléne, n'ont pas été longtemps en circulation. Cette dépendance chronologique 
entre les deux types de monnaies exclut celles de Rhoemtalkès I*, appartenant à 
une période beaucoup plus ancienne. En outre, le titre AVTOKPATOPOZ2, qui appa- 
rait dans les inscriptions de nombreux exemplaires, est également caractéristique de 
Fepoque de Греге?”, 

Ces arguments lient les monnaies de Grouevo avec le contemporain de Tibere — 
Rhoemetalkès II pendant le regne duquel elles ont été enfouis. La trouvaille de 
Grouevo a prouvé l'existence de monnaies frappées par Rhoemetalkes II et a deter- 
miné leurs types fondamentaux. Ainsi a été comblée la lacune longue et inexplicable 
qui existait jusqu'à présent dans le monnayage des derniers souverains thraces. 

Un autre trésor de la région de Plovdiv complète ces observations. Il est composé 
d’une centaine de monnaies de bronze des deux mêmes types et de quelques deniers 
de Tibère #. Les deux séries de monnaies de bronze sont représentées également 
dans le trésor des faubourgs de Plovdiv, ainsi que dans deux autres — du village 
Erma reka, région de Smolian et de Kardzali ?*. 

Ces trésors, concentrés dans la région sise entre Philippopolis et les Rhodopes 
orientaux (on peut y ajouter également des exemplaires de fouilles??) lient à leur 
tour les monnaies de bronze des deux séries avec le gouvernement de Rhoemetalkès 
И: 

Philippopolis et sa région sont le theâtre d'événements dramatiques décrits en 
détail par Tacite. En l'an 21, lorsque de nouveaux troubles éclatent en Thrace, 
l'effort principal des insurgés est dirigé contre Philippopolis, résidence de leur hais- 


26. BMC Trois XXX p. Ixxii 

27. M. Grant, Aspects of the Principate of Tiberius, N.Y., 1950. 

98. I. Youroukova ; Монетни находки, открити в България през 1981 Г. Археология, 1983, 1/2, 
с. 114, 


29. Voir note 25. 
30. Deux monnaies du type buste imperial / des bustes du souverain thrace et de sa femme ont été 


trouvées lors de fouilles d’une nécropole dans les environs de la ville de Kritchim, département 
de Plovdiv (AHM - Sofia, no. d’inventaire 10750-10751). 
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sable Rhoemetalkés II. La ville est assiégée et seule l'intervention de troupes mili- 
taires transferées de la Mésie permet au roi de rompre l'encerclement ?'. 

Ces renseignements confirment la place occupée par Philippopolis comme centre 
politique des territoires gouvernés par Rhoementalkès II. Les solides murs de cette 
ville fortifiée hébergeaient non seulement le roi et son entourage, mais aussi l'atelier 
monétaire, qu'il y avait organisé. C'est pourquoi les monnaies de bronze produits, à 
fonction locale, restent concentrées dans l'aire géopolitique liée à Philippopolis. 

Les trouvailles de Grouevo, d'Erma reka et de Kardzali qui contiennent chacune 
quelques centaines de monnaies de bronze de Rhoemetalkès IT revèlent le trait 
fondamental de cette production monétaire — son intensité. Elle est témoignée 
également par le grand nombre de matrices utilisées pour la frappe de ces monnaies. 
D'autres part, les trésors de la région de Plovdiv et de Grouevo dont l'enfouissement 
peut étre rattaché à la premiére moitié du gouvernement de Tibére, illustrent la 
briéveté des époques pendant lesquelles était réalisé le monnayage de bronze de 
Rhoemetalkès II. Cette constatation est confirmée par l'étude du trésor de 
Grouevo. Les matrices communes (pour l'avers, pour le revers et parfois pour les 
deux) qui relient la plupart des monnaies prouvent que leur frappe fut effectuée 
dans une période de courte durée. 

La disproportion entre la briéveté de la période d'activité intensive et la grande 
capacité de production monétaire qu'on constate à Philippopolis, est un des traits 
les plus caractéristiques de ce « monnayage de nécessité », propre aux ateliers moné- 
taires temporaires. L'atelier monétaire à Philippopolis qui est sous l'influence des 
événements militaires et politiques des années 21-26 répond à une telle fonction. Sa 
production, qui était destinée, selon toute vraisemblance, pour les besoins des unités 
militaires massives, représente une étape nouvelle du développement du monnayage 
thrace. 

Se basant sur le fait que Rhoemetalkés II avait recu en héritage de son pére des 
terres incultes et sauvages, entourées par d'ennemis ??, maints auteurs localisent ses 
possessions loin au nord-est à proximité des Scythes, des Gétes et des Bastarnes 3. 

Les trésors et les récits de Tacite corrigent ces observations. 

Le Hémus et les Rhodopes, qui du nord et du sud entouraient la région de Philip- 
popolis, étaient habités par des tribus thraces, qui, l'arme à la main, défendaient 
leurs intéréts. En outre, une inscription de Philippi, qui est une expression de grati- 
tude envers le souverain thrace, montre que ses possessions touchaient au territoire 
colonial de Philippes?*. Celles de Kotys, gouvernées aprés sa mort par T. Trebelle- 


ol. Тасе, Ann: INK, 98. 

o2. Anns, IL 64. 

33. T. Ivanov. Dba hagnuca om akturhus rpag rpu Pazepag in UAU, XIX, 1955, 167-175 et la 
bibliographie citée. 

4. P. Collare орг еш 253-254; 255, п.1. 
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nus Rufus, touchaient par contre à l'ora maritima. Cela imposera peut-étre une 
nouvelle appréciation d'une série de monuments épigraphiques, trouvés à proximité 
des poleis de Pont occidental, dont on découvre à présent les liens avec Rhoeme- 
talkès II. 

En 26, comme homme de paille des Romains, Roemetalkés II participa à la 
repression d'une insurrection trés огауе 35, à laquelle prirent part probablement les 
Coelaletes, les Odryses et les Dii. Ce sont ceux qui avaient pris les armes en 21 35. 
Aprés avoir mentionné une fois leurs noms, le pédant Tacite estime qu'il est inutile 
de les citer une seconde fois. 

Quel est le róle des trésors à l'égard de ce probléme. 

Les trouvailles de Kárdzali, du village Grouevo, de la région de Smoljan sont liées 
de par la situation de leur découverte dans une petite région, dans les confins des 
Hhodopes Orientales. De plus, le village Erma reka est retiré tout à fait au sud dans 
le massif des Rhodopes (fig. 2). La partie nord de cette région, prés des pieds des 
Rhodopes, a été probablement habitée par les Coelaletaie minores 3’, tandis qu'au 
sud — au cœur des Rhodopes majestueux — nous pouvons placer les Dii. C'est ainsi 
que s'appellent, selon Thucydide, les Thraces indépendants qui vivent dans les Rho- 
dopes et sont des porte-glaives (uayauogópoot) #8. 

L'enfouissement en masse de trésors dans cette région difficilement accessible ?? 
révéle une autre chose encore. Dans cette période de troubles, lorsque les agglo- 
mérations mal protégées dans les plaines étaient exposées au danger, la population 
cherchait asile derriére les murs des villes fortifiées du type de Philippopolis, ou se 
retirait vers les endroits montagneux naturellement protégés. Là se trouvaient les 
derniers bastions oü, lors des combats de l'an 26, les Thraces montagnards défen- 
daient fermement leur indépendance. 

Ces événement seurent une répercussion décisive sur le sort dela Thrace. Dans les 
récits des auteurs romains le nom de Hhoemetalkés II n'est plus cité. 

La crise politique paralysait l'économie. Ce fait apparait aussi bien dans le 
caractére à peine perceptible de deniers de Tibére en Thrace que dans le caractére du 
monnayage du dernier souverain thrace Rhoemetalkes III. Le nombre insignifiant 


35. Le fait que Poppaeus Sabinus obtint alors les honneurs du triomphe montre l'importance que 
les Romains attachaient à cette victoire (Tac., Ann., IV, 46). 

36. Ann., III, 38. 

37. Ту. УепефЖжоу, Тракийската топонимия в движение. Населението на Югоизточна Тракия 
іп Мегалитите в Тракия. 11. Тракия Понтика, С., 1982, 63. 

38. Thue., II, 96. 

39. À quelques kolomètres du village Erma reka ; dans les environs du village Strachimir, région de 
Smolian on a trouvé un trésor contenant 26 monnaies de bronze de Thasos, un denier républi- 
cain et un denier d'Auguste (V. Najdenova, A sujet des monnaies en bronze Thasiennes in Studia 
in Honorem Veselini Besevliev, Sofia, 1978, 350-362). 
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de ses monnaies, dont les inscriptions et représentations sont insolites, témoigne 
qu'il s'agit d'une production monétaire à but de propagande, en rapport avec l'ac- 
cession au tróne du nouveau souverain thrace. Cette production est donc l'épilogue 
du monnayage thrace. 





ANDRZEJ KUNISZ 


Le monnayage d’argent de Césarée de Cappa- 
doce sous les régnes de Trajan et d'Hadrien 


C'est en 1933 qu'Édouard A. Sydenham a publié un catalogue minutieusement 
élaboré relatif au monnayage de Césarée de Cappadoce émis sous l'Empire 
Romain!. Malgré les découvertes postérieures de quelques trésors importants de 
monnaies césaréennes, contenant notamment des variantes et types monétaires iné- 
dits, le corpus publié par Sydenham reste toujours la base de recherches sur ce 
monnayage. Une réédition récente du catalogue, publiée et augmentée par Alex G. 
Malloy et parue en 1978?, a enrégistré aussi quantité de types et variantes que 
Sydenham n'a pas connus. 

C'est M. William E. Metcalf qui a fait, en 1975, une vraie révolution dans le 
domaine des recherches sur le monnayage impérial de Césarée en publiant une étude 
trés détaillée consacrée à un grand trésor découvert à Tell Kalak en Jordanie?. En 
analysant aussi — à cóté des questions typologiques — les structures des trésors 
monétaires de l'époque découverts sur les territoires de l'Asie Mineure et de la Syrie, 
M. Metcalf a révélé l'existence, sous le régne de Trajan, d'un atelier auparavant 
inconnu, situé en Arabie (probablement à Bostra) oü l'on frappait des monnaies 
d'argent appartenant à quelques émissions attribuées jusqu'alors à l'officine de 
Césarée. 

L'époque de Trajan et d'Hadrien a constitué une période trés active du fonction- 
nement de l'atelier de Césarée en ce qui concerne l'émission de la monnaie d'argent. 
La guerre parthique de Trajan de 114 à 117 et le reglément postérieur des problémes 
frontaliers orientaux par son successeur Hadrien, ont provoqué sur ces territoires, 
un besoin très visible d’une abondante émission monétaire, surtout pour garantir la 


1. E. A. Sydenham, The Coinage of Caesarea in Cappadocia, London 1933. 

2. E. A. Sydenham, The Coinage of Caesarea in Cappadocia, with supplement by A. G. Malloy, New 
York 1978. 

3. W. E. Metcalf, The Tell Kalak Hoard and Trajan's Arabian Mint, MN 1975, 39-108. 
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solde des légionnaires y cantonnés ou engagés dans des opérations, aussi pour cou- 
vrir les dépenses liées à la guerre parthique. 

On peut établir que sous le règne de Trajan l'atelier de Césarée n'a émis des 
monnaies d'argent — des drachmes et des didrachmes — qu'au cours de deux pério- 
des assez courtes. La première, pendant l'année 98 et probablement aussi 99, la 
seconde allant du tournant des années 113/114 à la fin de 115 ou au début de 1164. 
Au cours de cette dernière période, l'atelier de Césarée a joué un róle trés important 
et le volume global de l'émission du monnayage d'argent fut trés élevé. C'était, bien 
sür, la conséquence de la situation militaire de l'époque, se caractérisant par des 
luttes permanentes sur les territoires avoisinants de l'Arménie et de la Mésopotamie 
du Nord. 

Les émissions d'argent d'autres époques du régne de Trajan, attribuées par Syden- 
ham à Césarée, provenaient en fait d'un autre atelier. Il faut noter que Césarée n'a 
pas émis de piéces d'argent d'une valeur nominale autre que la drachme et le 
didrachme. 

Pour le monnayage d'argent de Césarée à l'époque d'Hadrien, c'est la publication 
assez récente du trésor découvert à Eki (Géorgie de l'ouest, ancienne Colchide) qui 
fournit des informations fondamentales concernant les didrachmes de cet empereur. 
Il suffit de remarquer que Sydenham, en élaborant le corpus monétaire cité, n'a 
connu en 1933 que 35 exemplaires de didrachmes césaréens d'Hadrien ? et D. Walker 
en 1977, dans son ceuvre concernant la métrologie du monnayage d'argent impérial, 
ne disposait que de 88 didrachmes de cet empereur$. Le trésor découvert à Eki a 
fourni pas moins de 712 didrachmes d'Hadrien, c'est-à-dire presque dix fois plus que 
le nombre global d'exemplaires connus jusqu'alors. Aussi cette découverte tres in- 
téressante — malgré son caractère unique — jette-t-elle une lumière nouvelle sur le 
monnayage césaréen de l'époque d'Hadrien du point de vue tant typologique que 
métrologique. Parmi des monnaies provenant de ce trésor nous pouvons relever 
beaucoup d'exemplaires représentant des variantes inédites. 

Le trésor d'Eki a été découvert en 1971 et son catalogue — élaboré par Georgij 
Dundua — a été publié en 19797. Cette publication présente un matériel iconogra- 
phique extrémement riche. Le trésor contenait 907 monnaies d'argent, soit 771 


4. Cf. A. Kunisz, Srebrne mennictwo Cezarei kapadockiej za panowania Trajana (98-117) [Le mon- 
nayage d’argent de Césarée à Cappadoce sous le règne de Trajan, 98-117], Prace Historyczne 
Uniwersytetu Jagiellońskiego, vol. 70, 1981, 39-60; l'auteur a donné ici aussi une revue de la 
littérature antérieure sur le problème. 

5. E. A. Sydenham, op. cit., 75-78. 

D. R. Walker, The Metrology of the Roman Silver Coinage, Part I1: from Nerva to Commodus, 
Oxford 1977 (BAR Supplementary Series, 22), 76-77. 

7. G. Dundua, Les trésors monétaires en Géorgie (les trésors de monnaies romaines découverts à Eki et 

à Sepieli), Tbilisi 1979 (en langue géorgienne, avec un résumé en russe), 182 + 38 pl. 
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didrachmes césaréens de Nerva à Lucius Verus, 131 deniers et 4 drachmes de 
Commode à Sévère Alexandre et une seule drachme parthique d’Orode. L'époque de 
l’enfouissement du trésor peut être rattachée à l’année 222 ou peu apres. 

Les didrachmes d'Hadrien (712 exemplaires) forment presque 80% du nombre 
total de piéces composant ce trésor. Pour un ensemble monétaire enfoui environ un 
siècle après le régne d'Hadrien, cette proportion est assez surprenante, mais du point 
de vue de nos recherches ce fait n'a pas d'importance, sauf peut-étre en ce qui 
concerne les questions métrologiques. 

Les données essentielles concernant les problémes statistiques, typologiques et 
métrologiques de ce trésor sont présentées sous une forme relativement détaillée 
dans les tableaux. Dès lors quelques commentaires suffisent. 

Du point de vue typologique 8, on identifie pas moins de huit variantes inédites de 
didrachmes d'Hadrien. La quasi totalité du monnayage est formée par deux émis- 
sions de base, l'une présentant au revers la massue d'Hercule et l'autre le Mont 
Argée. On peut soupconner que la plupart des autres émissions attribuées 
précédemment à Césarée et qui ne sont pas représentées dans le trésor d'Eki, ne sont 
pas en fait de provenance césaréenne. Pour l'émission présentant le temple tetras- 
tyle, le fait est clair (c'est une émission bien caractérisée pour laquelle on connait 
aussi des tridrachmes). 

Du point de vue métrologique ?, on constate des données sensiblement différentes 
de celles présentées naguére sur base des exemplaires alors connus et provenant 
surtout des collections des musées. Walker avait établi le poids moyen — pour 88 
didrachmes d’Hadrien — à 6,34g!?. Dans le trésor d'Eki nous ne trouvons que 
5,88g. Il faut certes prendre en consideration, la circulation trés prolongée des 
exemplaires provenant de notre trésor et les pertes de poids au cours de cette circu- 
lation. Mais en tout hypothèse il faut à mon avis admettre que le poids réel des 
didrachmes césaréens d'Hadrien était certainement inférieur au chiffre proposé par 
M. Walker. On peut ajouter que la teneur en argent des didrachmes d'Hadrien 
oscille autour 60% (moyenne pour 29 exemplaires 1); nous ne disposons malheureu- 
sement pas d'analyses chimiques des didrachmes découverts à Eki. 

Le trésor d'Eki n'apporte, à vrai dire, d'informations nouvelles que pour les 
didrachmes d'Hadrien. Je ne dois donc pas m'étendre sur les émissions du mon- 
nayage césaréen de cet empereur relatives à d'autres valeurs nominales. 


8. Cf. Annexe I. 

9. Cf. Annexe II. 

10. DE Ho Walker, op. еі; 77. 
11. Ibidem. 
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ANNEXE I. LES ÉMISSIONS DE DIDRACHMES D'HADRIEN. 


Type et légende 


Massue d'Hercule 


1. Massue 
A. AAPIANOC CEBACTOC / YTIATOC Г ПАТНР ПАТР 
B. » » » » NAT 
С. » » » » TTATPI 
D. » » » » ПАТРІДОС 


2. Massue, à g. une étoile 
A. AAPIANOC CEBACTOC / ҮПАТОС Г ПАТНР ПАТРІДОС 
3. Massue, à g. une étoile, à dr. une lune 
А. ААРІАМОС СЕВАСТОС / ҮПАТОС Г ПАТНР MATPIAOC 
В.АҮТО КАІС ТРА АДРІАМОС СЕВАСТОС / ҮПАТОС Г ПАТНР ПАТРІДОС 
C.[...] KAIC TP AAPIANOC CEBACTOC / » » 
4. Massue renversée. Tête de l’empereur à g. 
А. СЕВАСТОС АДРІАМОС / ҮПАТОСТО Г ПАТНР ПАТРІ 


Mont Argée 


1. Figure au sommet 
Aa. Téte laur. dr. AAPIANOC CEBACTOC / YITATOC Г ПАТНР ПАТ 


Ab. » » » » » ПАТР 
Ас. » » » » » TIATPI 
Ba. Buste laur. drap. dr. » » » » MATP 
Bb. » » » » » ПАТ 

C. Buste rad. drap. dr. » » » » ПАТР 


D. Buste laur. drap. dr. AYT KAIC TPAIAN AAPIANOC CEB / AEMAPX EZ YTTAT I 


Nombre 


d'exemplaires Remarques 


à Eki(*) 


ЕБ & © [1 


po © 


[> 


OE TE TL OM 


CGE 273 
variante inédite 
variante inédite 
CCG 280 


CCC 281 


CCG. 282 
variante inédite 
variante inédite 


CCC 283 


CCC 263 

variante inédite 

variante inédite 

CCC 264, CCCSuppl. 266a 
variante inédite 

CCC 266 

CCC 261 


РОС 


ZSINAM ‘у 


IDE 


2. Figure au sommet, à g. une étoile, à dr. une lune 
A. AAPIANOC CEBACTOC / YTIATOC Г ПАТНР ПАТР 
Ba. AYT KAICAP / ? / AAPIANOC CEBACTO / YMATOC Г ПАТНР ПАТР 
Bb. AYTO KAIC TPA AAPIANOC CEBACTO » » 
3. Au sommet une étoile. Obv. AAPIANOC CEBACTOC 
A. Téte laur. dr. YITATOC Г ПАТНР ПАТР 
B. Buste laur. drap. dr. » » 
4. Au sommet 3 étoiles. Obv. AAPIANOC CEBACTOC 
A. Téte laur. dr. YITATOC Г ПАТНР ПАТР 
B. Buste laur. drap. dr. » » 
5. Au sommet une couronne. Obv. AAPIANOC CEBACTOC 
A. Téte laur. дг. YMATOC Г ПАТНР ПАТР 
6. Au sommet une lune. Obv. CEBACTOC AAPIANOC 
A. Buste laur. drap. g. ПАТНР ПАТРІ УПАТОСТО 


Autres émissions 

ТА. Tyche assise g. Buste laur. drap. dr. 

DB. » » Buste laur. drap. g. 

2A.Tyche debout g. MATHP TMATPI YMATOCTO 

2B. > » » » УПАТОСТО Г 

3. Buste d’un jeune rad. dr. YTTA ПАТ ПАТРАОС 
4. Temple tetrastyle. ҮПАТОС Г ПАТНР ПАТРІАЛОС 


plus de 50 exemplaires 
— de 11 à 50 exemplaires 


de 2 à 10 exemplaires 


I 


1 exemplaire 
— absence totale 


“0 ро 


> 


CCG 265 
CCG 265a / a verifier | 
variante inédite 


CCC 268 
CCCSuppl. 268a 


CCC 270a 
CCC 269-270 


ССС 272 


CCCSuppl. 252b / frappe 
irrégulière ? / 


CCC 277 

CCCSuppl. 277a 

CCC 252 

CCCSuppl. 252a 

CCC 253 

CCC 275 / a éliminer! / 
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ANNEXE Il. 


MÉTROLOGIE DE DIDRACHMES D'HADRIEN PROVENANT DU TRÉSOR DÉCOUVERT À EKI / 
GÉORGIE, URSS /. 


a Nombre d’exemplaires Poids Poids 
“mission 2 
peses extrêmes moyen 
I. Massue 
LR 228 4,11 - 6,83 5,80 
2. 15 5,05 - 6,28 5,88 
3. 50 4,75 - 6,95 5,09 
4. 8 5,00 - 6,58 5,71 
301 4,11 - 6,95 5,87 
II. Mont Argée 
1 228 4,07 - 6,78 5,85 
2 41 5.17. = 6,55 5,88 
3 18 5,12 - 6,55 5,76 
4 83 5,35 - 6,75 6,04 
5 30 5,06 - 6,78 5,85 
400 4,07 - 6,78 5,89 


INO MICHAELIDOU-NICOLAOU 


Cypriot bronze Greek Imperial 
countermarked coins 


(Plates 23-26) 


My paper will deal with 41 ! bronze Imperial Cypriot countermarked coins and one 
imperial countermarked coin. Of these, seven? were found in excavations at 
Paphos, while five of them come from two small hoards. Another two? from Paphos 
are chance finds, four were found in tombs at Amathus 4 and 29° belong to the Old 
Collection of the Cyprus Museum and have no exact provenance. Almost all the 
countermarked coins are worn flat, and it is only from faint traces of the head 
preserved on the obverse and by the size, weight and fabric that identification was 
made possible in most cases. The coins are all local Cypriot issues, mostly those 
issued in the Julio-Claudian period f°. I should add that several hundreds of such 
« worn flat» coins, without countermarks, exist in the Numismatic Collection of the 
Cyprus Museum and are also found in excavations’ in Cyprus. 


1. I do not refer to coins which may have been found in excavations unless they have been 
reported to me. 

2. OA 2585, 0A 3776 are from the excavations at the House of Dionysos at Paphos. From the 
same excavations (one 0A 3788, 0A 3799 in the hoard with the skeleton, see I M-Nicolaou, 
Evidence from an unknown earthquake in Paphos, in Поахтіхӣа tod B’ Atebvods Kunoohoyixod 
Zvveöoiov (1985), 357-362. PH H 26/3, 4, 7 is from a hoard of 22 bronze coins found at Paphos 
by my colleague Dr Demetris Michaelides, whom I warmly thank for the permission to publish 
them here. 

З. PM 2753 (b) (Ktima Katsikantaris), PM 1775 (Kato Paphos « Mallontena »). 

Amathous: T.213 (western imperial), T. 254/16, T. 256/47, T. 469/33. 

9. OCR (= Old Collection : Roman) : 1-8, 12-20, 23, 47, 50-52, 54-56, 59-60 (all these numbers are 
provisional). OCR 785, 1984/X1-13/19. 

6. For the coinage of Cyprus, see M Amandry in Centre d'Études Chypriotes : Cahier 7 (1987-1), 17- 
31, and 8 (1987-2), 17-25. 

7. House of Dionysos at Paphos: 0A 1605, 2609, 3399, 3778 : Paphos Odeion : OD 223, 386 ; Again 
from Paphos: PH H 26/9, in a hoard of 22 coins found in 1985; Paphos City wall hoard no. 17 
found in 1984 (18 coins). 
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Catalogue 


I AUGUSTUS - NIKE series 


(1) OCR 23: (20 mm, 6.00 gr.). Two circular countermarks : (a) lower: head 
of wreathed bearded (?) figure r. ; and (b) upper : portrait r. (?) in circle. 
(PI. 23, 1) 


II AUGUSTUS - GAIUS CAESAR series 


(2) OCR 19: (25 mm, 9.07 gr.). Circular punch in front of head of Gaius 
(CO[S] below the countermark is part of the original legend of the coin). 
(PI. 23, 2) 


(3) OCR 7: (24 mm, 5.67 gr). On neck of Augustus : oval countermark with 
bust of Domitian r., laureate. (PI. 23, 12) 


(4) OCR 15: (25 mm, 4.60 gr). On neck of Augustus: oval countermark with 
bust of Domitian r., laureate (perhaps identical to that on no. 3). On flat 
reverse: circular punch with head r., and, to r., C or S(?) (PI. 23, 13) 


(5) OCR 14: (24 mm, 4.96 gr). On neck of Augustus : two oval countermarks 
both with laureate head of emperor r. (PI. 23, 5) 


(6) Amathus T. 469/33 (24 mm, 7.28 gr). On obverse: square countermark 
with head of emperor r., laureate. (PL. 23, 16) 


(7) OCR 12: (25 mm, 5.68 gr., thin flan). On obverse: square punch with 
segment of a circle in it. On reverse : two rectangular countermarks with 
figure of a Victory advancing l., holding wreath (Pl. 23, 4) 


III AUGUSTUS - «AUGUSTUS » within wreath series 


(8) OCR 4: (29 mm, 6.21gr). On neck, oval countermark with head of 
Domitian (?) (cf. nos. 3 and 4). (Pl. 23, 15) 


(9) OCR 3: (29 mm, 5.29 gr). Oval countermark with head of Domitian r., 
laureate (cf. nos. 3, 4 and 8). On reverse: (a) square punch with 
[lDC/GCP ; and (b) circular countermark, unidentifiable. (Pl. 23, 7) 


(10) OCR 8: (27 mm, wt. 7.70 gr). On neck: oval countermark with head of 
Domitian r., laureate (cf. nos. 3, 4, 8 and 9 above). (PI. 23, 8) 
IV AUGUSTUS - CA in wreath series 


(11) OA 3776 (26 mm, 6.34 gr). On the A of CA, square punch with letters 
IDC/GCP (cf. no. 9). (PL 26, 42) 


VI 


VH 


10. 
DI 
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(12) OCR 2: (27 mm, 10.36 gr). On neck: oval countermark with bust of 
Domitian r. laureate (cf. Howgego 8, pl. 6, 108 (?)). (Pl. 24, 18) 


(13) OCR 52: (27 mm, 9.80 gr). Oval countermark with bust as on no. 12. 
laureate. (Pl. 24, 17) 


TIBERIUS - LIVIA series 


(14) OA 2585 : (29 mm, 7.00 gr). Oval countermark with the head of Domitian 
rodanneastes (DP/. 23, 7T) 


CENUDIUS'-<C PROCULUS ‘and KOINON КҮПРІОЛ series 


(15) OCR 59: (26 mm, 6.19gr). On neck: oval countermark with head of 
Domitian r., laureate (cf. no. 14). (PI. 23, 14) 


(16) OCR 5: (26 mm, 8.29 gr). On reverse : square countermark, IDC/GCP (cf. 
no. 11 above). (PI. 26, 43) 


(17) OCR 1: (26mm, 3.63 gr). On neck: oval countermark with bust of 
Domitian r., laureate (cf. no. 14 and 15). On reverse: traces of square 
punch, swith С?) CPI. 23, 9) 


(пар ем (B) (26mm, 5.15gr). Om reverse: square punch, with 
IDC/GCP. (PI. 26, 41) 


(19) OCR 13: (25 mm, 10.03 gr). In front of head : circular punch with bust to 
ie (2) CPE 2a, 3) 
(20) OCR 47: (26mm, 7.54 gr). Oval countermark with head possibly of 


Caracalla r., laureate? / Double punch; letters above: AN (?). On 
reverse: square (?) countermark with IDC/[ ] (?). (PI. 26, 40) 


CLAUDIUS - KOINON KYITPIQN in wreath (?) series 


(21) OA 3788 (32mm, 15.2 gr). On reverse: (a) rectangular punch with 
TRAN/DACIC; and (b) circular punch with bust of Hadrian r., laureate, 
drapery on l. shoulder; around, AYTOKA/AAPIA 19, (PI. 25, 28) 


(22) 0A 3797 (33mm, 11.40 gr). On reverse: (a) rectangular punch with 
TRAN/DACIC; (b). oval punch with bust, of Hadrian as on по. 21; 
around, AYTOKAI/AAPIA™. (PI. 25, 29) 


. € Howgego, Greek Imperial Countermarks. 


Cf. Howgego, op. cit. no. 845. 

I Nicolaou, op. cit. p. 359, cf. note 1 above. 

For this countermark and ОА 3997 see I Nicolaou, op. cit. 360f. in p. 361 3; in ll. 7-8 the words 
«and struck simultaneously from the same die» should be ignored. In the same line « many » 
should be read « may». Cf. Howgego, op. cit. nos. 38, 603. 
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(23) 


(24) 


(25) 


(26) 


(27) 
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PH.H.26/4: (35 mm, 18.02 gr). On reverse: (a) rectangular punch with 
TRAN/[DACI]C; (b) circular punch with bust of Hadrian as above; 
around, AYTOKAI/AAPIA. (PI. 25, 31) 


OCR 18 : (32 mm, 13.61 gr). On reverse : (a) rectangular punch with TRA- 
N/DACIC ; (b) oval punch with bust of Hadrian, as on no. 21. Around, 
AYT[ |/AAPIA. (Pl. 26, 34) 


OCR 54: (833mm, 13.80 gr). On reverse: (a) Rectangular punch with 
[TRJAN/[ ]; (b) circular punch with bust of Hadrian, as on no. 21; 
around, AYT[ |/AAPIA. (PI. 25, 32) 


Amathus T. 256/47 (33 mm, 13.26 gr). On reverse : (a) rectangular punch 
with TRAN/DACIC; (b) oval punch with bust of Hadrian, as on no. 21. 
Around, AYT[ JAI/AA[ ]. (PL. 26, 33) 


OCR 55 (35mm, wt. 15.72 gr). On obverse: Faintly visible oval punch 
with bust r (?). On reverse: (a) rectangular punch with [TR]JAN/[ ІС; 
(b) oval punch with bust of Hadrian, as on no. 21; around, [ ]/AAP[ | 
(РЕ 25, 27) 

Nine coins with the same countermark on the reverse have countermarks 
applied on the obverse as well. 


With two countermarks on the obverse 


(28) 


(29) 


(30) 


(31) 


PH.H.26/3 (38 mm, 18.57 gr). On obverse: (a) circular punch, with head 
to r. lightly visible in the field (?); (b) oval, with head to r., laureate 
(Domitian (?)). On reverse: (a) rectangular punch with [T]RAN/[D]A- 
CIC ; (b) oval punch with bust of Hadrian, as on no. 21 ; around, AYTO- 
KAI/AAPIA. (PI. 24, 21) 


PM 1775 (34 mm, 20.52 gr). On obverse: (a) circular punch low in the 
field left; (b) low in the field r., oval with head of emperor Domitian r., 
laureate. (cf. on obv. no. 28). On reverse: (a) rectangular punch with 
[ JN/DACIC; (b) circular punch with bust of Hadrian, as on no. 21; 
around, AYTOKAI/AAPIA. (PI. 24, 19) 


OCR 785: (35 mm, 17.55). On obverse: oval countermark with head of 
emperor r., laureate (Domitian (?)); and circular punch. For both coun- 
termarks, see nos. 28 and 29. On reverse, two countermarks : (a) rectan- 
gular punch with TRAN/DACIC ; (b) traces of oval countermark faintly 
visible (?). (Pl. 24, 22) 

PH.H. 26/7: (37 mm, 23.91 gr). On obverse: oval countermark with 
head of emperor r., laureate (cf. oval cmks, on obv. of nos. 28,30). On 
reverse : (a) rectangular punch with [TJRAN/[DACI]C ; (b) circular punch 
with bust of Hadrian, as on no. 21; around, AYT[ JI/AAPIA. (Pl. 24, 23) 
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(32) 1984/X1-13/19 (36 mm, 16.27 gr). On obverse: (a) left, oval punch with 
head to r., as on obv. of no. 31; (b) right, oval punch with DO[ ] in the 
field. On reverse: (a) rectangular punch with TRAN/DACIC ; (b) circular 
punch with head of Hadrian, as on no. 21; worn inscription. (Pl. 24, 20) 


(33) OCR 17: (35mm, 11.33 gr). On obverse: oval countermark with head to 
r. (cf. nos. 28, 30, 31, and 32). On reverse: (a) rectangular punch with 
T[ ]/[ ]; (b) oval punch with bust of Hadrian, as on no. 21; around, 
AYTOKAI/AAPIA. (PI. 24, 24) 


(34) OCR 16: (35 mm, 26.77 gr). On obverse : oval countermark with head of 
emperor r., laureate!?. On reverse: (a) rectangular punch with TRAN/ 
DACIC ; (b) circular punch with bust of Hadrian, as on no. 21; around, 
AYTOKAI/AAPIA. (Pl. 25, 25) 


(35) OCR 51 : (33 mm, 13.95 gr). On obverse, two oval countermarks : (a) low 
in the field 1., head to т. faintly visible; (b) in the field r., completely 
worn. On reverse, two countermarks: (a) rectangular punch, completely 
worn ; (b) rather oval punch with bust of Hadrian, as on no. 21 ; around ; 
AYTOKAI/AAPIA. (Pl. 25, 26) * 


(36) OCR 60: (31 mm, 14.23 gr). On obverse: traces of two oval counter- 
marks. On reverse, two countermarks: (a) rectangular punch, comple- 
tely worn; (b) rather oval punch with bust of Hadrian as on no. 21; 
around, [ ]/[ JA. (Pl. 25, 30) 


VIII GALBA 


12, 
13. 


(37) OCR 20: (33 mm, 26.55 gr). On obverse : countermark consisting of two 
concentric circles (circular shield ?), letters in the field (?). Rev. Temple 
of Aphrodite**. (Pl. 26, 35) 


(38) OCR 50: (30mm, 11.85 gr). On obverse : countermark of two concentric 
circles: in field, traces of letters: CO (?). (Reverse: Zeus Salamini- 
og) P... (DL 26, 36) 


(39) OCR 56: (28 mm, 15.41 gr). On obverse : same countermark as on nos. 37 
and 38 ; letters in field (?). (Reverse : Temple of Aphrodite). (PI. 26, 37) 


(40) Amathus T.254/16 : (27 mm, 12.07 gr). On obverse : same countermark as 
above, with the letters AY (?) in the field. Rev. completely worn. 
(PI. 26, 38) 


Cf. Howgego, op.cit., pl. 7, 155. 

Cf. BMC Cyprus, pl. XXVI, 2: Howgego, op. cit. no. 538 where he mentions : Milan 1478, B 
Fox 1873, BMC (Devonshire) with temple. 

Ci. BMC Cyprus, pl. XXVI, 2, p. cxxif 86. 
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IX TRAJAN 


(41) OCR 6: (26 mm, 7.01 gr). On obverse: small rectangular countermark 
with bearded head of emperor r., laureate (M. Aurelius?) 15. (Pl. 26, 39) 


Though I am dealing with Cypriot Greek Imperial Bronze coins, I have 
also included an imperial aes issue of Augustus because it is countermar- 
ked on both sides with countermarks applied on Cypriot aes. 


X AUGUSTUS - SC series (Rome) 


(42) Am. T.213: (27 mm, 7.03 gr). Obv. Head of Augustus l. bare. Of the 
original inscription only some letters are preserved AVIGVSTVIS |. 
Oval countermark with the head of Domitian r., laureate. Rev. SC large 
in centre. Of the original inscription around, one letter is visible: |V[ 1°. 
Two countermarks: (a) rectangular punch with the inscription DOMI- 
TIAN ; (b) square punch with the letters IDC/G[CP] (PI. 23, 10). The rec- 
tangular punch with AOMITIAN, AOMITIA is found also on coins of 
Erythrae, Priene and Sardes 17. To these Cyprus can now be added. 


Of the forty one Cypriot countermarked coins four, all of the emperor Galba 
(nos. 37-40), are countermarked with the same double concentric circle with illegible 
letters in the field. It is evident in all cases that care was taken not to affect the 
portrait of the emperor by countermarking the coin. Also the place where the 
countermark has been applied, at the back of the emperor's head, is the same on all 
known specimens. We may be concerned here either with a countermark applied to 
equate the old issues with new ones or even to regulate the coinage because no new 
series had been struck 8. Another two coins, one of the Augustus-Gaius series (no. 2) 
and another « worn flat» coin (no. 19), are countermarked with a plain (?) circle. 

Eleven Imperial Cypriot bronze coins and one Imperial aes have on their obverse 
an oval countermark with a portrait of emperor which I identify as that of the 
emperor Domitian (nos. 3-4, 8-10, 12-15, 17, 29 and 42). For these countermarks at 
least three different stamps have been used : (A) nos. 3-4, 8-10, 14-15, 17 and 42; (B) 
no. 13; (C) nos. 12 and 29. The worn portrait of the countermark on the obverse of 
another five coins (two stamps: (a) nos. 28, 30-32, (b) no. 6) belongs possibly to the 
same emperor. Three of these five coins (nos. 28, 30 and 32) have a circular punch as 
well as the oval countermark with the portrait. In one case (no. 32) the letters 
DO[MITIANVS] (?) are clearly visible. One of the eleven coins mentioned above 


15. Cf. Howgego, op. cit. cmk. 842(?). For the type of coin, see BMC Cyprus, pl. XVI, 9. 
16. A.D.10-12, cf. BMC 1, p. 50, pl. 20, 17; С Трой pl. IY, 69. 

17. Howgego, op.cit., pp. 4, 208, cmks. 533a-c. 

18. Idem, op.cit., p. 14. 
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(no. 9; perhaps also, no. 17 (?)) has the reverse countermarked with a square punch 
with the same letters in the field : IDC/GCP !9. This same countermark is applied on 
another three Cypriot coins (nos. 11, 16 and 18), which are not countermarked on 
the obverse, and on the reverse of the imperial issue of Augustus (no. 42 and possibly 
also on no. 20). I take the letters to stand for: I(mperator) D(omitianus) C(aesar) 
G(ermanicus) C(ensor) P(erpetuus) (or C(ensoria) P(otestate)) The imperial aes, 
which was perhaps carried by a soldier, may have been countermarked because it 
was taken as a Cypriot issue?? of the SC series of Augustus. 

In A.D. 83 Domitian celebrated in Rome his victory over the Chatti on the Rhine 
and in the following year he adopted the title of Germanicus, but it was not until 
A.D. 85 that he began issuing his great series celebrating his German victories ?. In 
this same year he added the Censorship to his imperial titles??. I believe that the 
countermarks on our coins are a record of,the way Cyprus responded to the celebra- 
tions of Domitian's German victories and to the change in his imperial titulature 23. 
As a matter of fact the two countermarks with the figure of Nike holding a wreath 
on the reverse on coin no. 19 may have been applied on the occasion of Domitian's 
victories. Apart from the dated silver Cypriot series of Domitian 24, no bronze coins 
of this emperor are known to have been issued in Cyprus. The Cypriots, wishing to 
flatter the emperor, decided not to issue coins, but preferred the cheapest and 
easiest way, the countermarking of old coins, a practice favoured by Titus and 
Domitian #. The use of Latin instead of Greek suggests a provincial authority for 
the countermarking, the proconsul of the island. 

Sixteen coins with large flans, most of them issues of Claudius (two or three 
smaller flans may be also of Vespasian : nos. 21, 24 and 36), are countermarked on 
their reverse with a pair of countermarks : (a) rectangular: TRAN/DACIC ; (b) oval 
or circular with the laureate bust of Hadrian facing right, and the legend AYTOKAI 
or AYTOKA/AAPIA. Trajan assumed the title of Dacicus in A.D.102. The coins 
which allude to his Dacian victories are dated A.D. 102 to A.D. 112 (Cos IIII, V, 
VI)” The portrait of Hadrian in the punch with the bust very fully shown and with 
drapery indicated on the left shoulder belongs to the early portraits of the emperor. 


19. The inscription is fragmentary but it can be restored with certainty because the five counter- 
marks supplement one another. 

20. Howgego, op. cit., p. 33. 

ды БИЛЕТІ грък Роз RIC IL pp.150ff. 

4, ВИС Ш. р. Боса RIG WM, р. 152. 

23. Howgego, op. cit., p. 5. 

24. BMC Cyprus, p. 81 nos. 33-35, pl. XVI, 5; P. Gilmore, Countermarks on Flavian Cypriot Silver 
in NCirc 90 no.5 (June 1982), 159. 

25. ВМС ПІ, рі. xxxvii. 

20. RIC IL p. 258. 
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According to Mattingly and Sydenham this bust type lasted from A.D. 117 to 1197, 
The fact that these countermarks go in pairs indicates that they were applied at the 
same time, the later countermark fixing the date of the countermarking. The coun- 
termark with the inscription TRAN DACIC may reveal an aspect of Hadrian's inten- 
tion to perpetuate Trajan's memory. Hadrian's presence in the East and his acces- 
sion to the throne was a good occasion for the application of the countermarks. In 
August AD 117 Trajan died, having adopted, as it was said, Hadrian on his death- 
bed in Selinus in Cilicia. The issues of the « Adoptio » in precious metal series (at 
Antioch ?) recorded this event, while the « Pietas» types might suggest Hadrian's 
concern for Trajan's memory ?*. In A.D. 118, having spent the whole of A.D. 117 in 
the East, Hadrian returned to Rome and celebrated the triumph of the deified 
Trajan. 

One coin (no. 41) of Hadrian is countermarked on the obverse with a small rectan- 
gular punch with a portrait of emperor which I identify, with some reservation, as 
that of M. Aurelius. Countermarks with the portrait of this emperor are found 
applied on Cypriot silver of the Flavian emperors?. The countermark on the 
Cypriot aes may have been applied for the same reason as the countermarks on the 
Flavian silver, as an attempt, as Gilmore suggests, to meet a shortage of output #0. 

Lastly one coin (no. 20) of Claudius, possibly of the series of Cominius Proculus — 
KOINON KYTIPIQN, has on the obverse an oval countermark with a laureate bust 
facing right which I identify as that of young Caracalla (A.D. 212-218). On the 
reverse in a square punch are the letters: IDC/[GCP] ( ?). 

The countermark of Caracalla on a bronze coin of Claudius shows the continued 
circulation of these coins into the Severan period. The same picture can be drawn 
from the countermarks on the Flavian silver Cypriot series. 

Of the forty one Cypriot aes only five, three of Galba, and two of Augustus series 
are in good state of preservation. The remaining thirty five coins are « worn flat ». 
The countermarks, of course, post-date the original coins on which they are applied. 
It is obvious that the purpose of their application was to revalidate them. Were our 
countermarked coins « worn flat » when they were countermarked or did the counter- 
marks allow the coins to circulate until they were worn? The fact that few of the 
countermarks show traces of wear, even when they have not been deeply recessed 
into the coin, may show that the coins were worn flat before they were countermark- 
ed. Evidence for this is the large number, some hundreds, of « worn flat » coins in the 


27. RIG IL p.930 $ A, ple. X11, 217, 224 XV, 307. 


28. RIC Il, p. 320. 
29. BMC Cyprus, pl. XV, 3, 8, 9, pl. XXVI 4, 5; Gilmore, loc. cit., p. 159. 


30. Loe cit: 
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Cyprus Museum Numismatic Collection (two were found in two small hoards) a, 
Strangely enough they are all of the types of our countermarked coins. Are we 
really concerned with « worn flat » coins or with coins purposedly rendered smooth to 
be prepared for countermarking, but never used for this purpose ? This is a problem 
to be solved with further study. 


31. See note 7 above. They may have been hoarded before the countermarking was decided. 





DAN BARAG 


New evidence for the identification of the 
showbread table on the coins of the Bar 


Kokhba War 


(PLATE 27) 


The study of Jewish coinage has made considerable strides during this century. 
Mildenberg’s monumental study on The Coinage of the Bar Kokhba War (1984) has 
for the first time unrolled this intriguing series of coins in its entirety. Mildenberg’s 
book was not meant to become the final work on this matter as is demonstrated by 
his recent articles on this subject", and the present discussion may be seen as a 
continuation of such efforts. 

Villalpand was the first to describe and illustrate in 1604 coins of the Bar Kokhba 
War; Alas, his work does not include any silver tetradrachms of that series ?. 
Kircher was apparently the first to publish in 1653 a tetradrachm of Bar Kokhba. 
His specimen, a typical example of the undated issues of the third year with a 
tetrastyle facade and ‘wavy line’ above, was shown with the obverse inverted 3. 
Kircher identified it with the facade of the Temple in Jerusalem and attributed the 
coin to king Salomon. The identification of the object between the central columns, 
however, was not discussed by him. In 1666, Bouteroué described and illustrated a 
considerably better preserved specimen of this type. He illustrated the facade cor- 
rectly, i.e. not inverted, and suggested that the coin was struck by Simon Maccabeus 
and depicts the mausoleum built by him at Modiin *. Again, as before, the object 


1. E.g. The Bar Kokhba War in the light of the coins and document finds, 1947-1982, in INJ 8 
(1984-5), 27-32. 

2. I. B. Villalpand in H. Pardus, In Ezechielem explanationes et apparatus urbis ac Templi Hieroso- 
lymitani, III, Rome 1604, 376-380, 390-2. 

З. A. Kircher, Oedipus Aegyptiacus, II, Rome 1653, 101. 

4. C. Bouterouë, Recherches curieuse des monoyes de France depuis le commencement de la monar- 
chie, Paris 1666, 20-1. 
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between the central columns was not referred to. Hottinger included in his discus- 
sion on Jewish coins published in 1659 and 1662 two further specimens of the unda- 
ted issues. He described the tetrastyle facade on the obverse as a temple-front and 
the illustrations demonstrate that the representation in the centre was interpreted 
by him as showing an entrance 5. 

I shall not try to review here in full the development of the discussion on this 
matter in the 17th and 18th centuries. Suffice it to say that Froehlich maintained 
some doubts about the correct axis of the facade and thus illustrated in 1754 two 
specimens — one shown correctly and one inverted. He also identified the object 
between the central columns, suggesting that it is an altar*. Perez-Bayer returned 
in 1781 to the inverted obverse position of Kircher from 1653 and followed Boute- 
roué in identifying the monument with the Hasmonean mausoleum at Modiin. 
According to him, the object in the centre is a lyre (!) *. Perez-Bayer mentioned and 
dismissed the opinion of Charles Woide of London that the object between the 
central columns is a door’. Eckhel followed Perez-Bayer in 1794, except that he 
preferred to place the tetrastyle building in Jerusalem ?. 

Mionnet was the first to describe in 1811 the obverse of such tetradrachms as 
"Temple tétrastyle: au milieu, une porte, ou plutót l'arch ..." or without reserva- 
tion: "Temple tétrastyle avec l'arch au milieu" (Tetrastyle temple with the Ark in 
the middle) !?. Cavedoni suggested in 1838 and again in 1856 that the object in the 
centre is a Torah shrine of a synagogue H. The identification of this object with a 
lyre or altar are fanciful and did not survive into the 19th century. The other three 
interpretations remain dominant to this day. The theory that it is an entrance or 
door, was put forward time and again from 1659 and as recent as 1968 by Avi- 
Yonah 1. The Ark of Covenant theory has many followers since 1811, including 
Hill! and Mildenberg 4^. The Torah chest theory was put forward in 1838 and 
followed by Reifenberg since he first suggested it in 1931. 


5. J. H. Hottinger, Cippi Hebraici ..., Heidelberg 1659, 145; РІ. ІІІ, 5 and PI. V, 4 added to the 

1662 edition. 

E. Froehlich, Annales compendiarii regum, & rerum syriae ..., Vienna 1754, 90; Pl. XVIII, 21. 

F. Perez-Bayer, De numis Hebraeo-Samaritanis, Valentia 1781, 141-6; PI. VI, 1. 

Ibid., appendix p. XII-XIII. 

9. J. H. Eckhel, Doctrina numorum veterum III, 1794, 470-1. 

10. T. E. Mionnet, Description de médailles ..., V, 1811, 556-7, nos. 7-9. 

11. C. Cavedoni, Biblische Numismatik, II, Hannover 1856, 65. 

12. M. Avi-Yonah, The facade of Herod's Temple, An attempted reconstruction, in J. Neusner (ed.), 
Religions in Antiquity, Essays in Memory of E. R. Goodenough, Leiden 1968, 327-335. 

13. G. F. Hill, BMC, Palestine, p. CV-CVI, 284, no. 1. 

14. L. Mildenberg, The Coinage of the Bar Kokhba War, 33-43. 

15. A. Reifenberg, Der Thoraschrank auf dem Tetradrachmen des zweiten jüdischen Aufstandes, in 
Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society XI, 1931, 51-4. 
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Let us now review shortly the evidence from the coins. On the tetradrachm of the 
first year (132/3) there is between the central columns an object with a convex top 
and two horizontal bars, all represented by dotted lines (Pl. 27,1). Two knobs 
appear below the top horizontal bar. A change or rather elaboration was introduced 
early in the second year (133) — the convex top shown by double line (Pl. 27,2). 
This remained the standard representation to the end of the war including the 
prolific undated issues of the third year (134/5) (Pl. 27,3). The identification of this 
object with a door is very unlikely for numerous reasons: the object stands on two 
furniture-like legs and the level of the supposed threshold is higher than the level of 
the base of the object, while on the tetradrachms of the first year it appears as 
beaded line. The supposed door is not divided into two or three parts. The diffe- 
rence between this representation and a door is borne out by comparing the tetra- 
style facade of the Bar Kokhba coins with the fresco above the niche in the Dura- 
Europos synagogue painted c. A.D. 244. The latter clearly depicts the Temple with 
a door. 

the Ark of Covenant is described in Exodus XXV:10-22 and XX XVII:1-9. It was 
a chest 2,5 cubits long, 1,5 cubits broad, and 1,5 cubits high. Nowhere is there any 
mention of legs. The Ark of Covenant is shown three times in the paintings of the 
Dura-Europos synagogue, in all of them without legs. These paintings are over a 
century later than the Bar Kokhba tetradrachms, but it is interesting to note that 
at Dura-Europos the Ark of Covenant was conceived of as a chest without legs. It 
follows that the object on the Bar Kokhba tetradrachms differs markedly from the 
description of the Ark of Covenant in the book of Exodus and can hardly be the 
Ark. There was no Ark of Covenant in the Second Temple and one may doubt 
whether Bar Kokhba coins would proclaim the re-introduction of the Ark which was 
not included in any of the previous restorations of the Temple because of the loss of 
the tablets. 

The Torah chest theory has very serious difficulties as well. It is possible, 
although by no means certain, that the Torah chests of that time may have looked 
similar to the piece of furniture on the latter coins. Scrolls of the Torah were 
certainly kept in the Temple and read from during the rituals but there is no refe- 
rence where and how they were kept and there is certainly no mention of a Torah 
chest in the Temple. But carrying more weight is the fact that Bar Kokhba and his 
followers' aim was to rebuild the Temple and revive its cult and ritual, the essence 
of which cannot be expressed by placing in the centre of the Temple an object which 
would turn it into a synagogue. 

At this point one must submit that all the interpretations offered until now are 
unsatisfactory and that the identification of the object is an enigma. Fortunately, a 
solution seems to be at hand. Mildenberg published a short while ago a silver 
didrachm of Bar Kokhba belonging to the undated issues of the third year. It shows 
the same object, alas, this time lenghtwise and seems to be a table with raised sides 
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(PL. 27,4) 5. Mildenberg suggested that it depicts the Ark of Covenant open which is 
more than unlikely since the Ark was not to be opened at any time. Mildenberg is 
the first to publish an illustration of this rare coin, but Raffaeli described this type 
already in 1913, referring to three specimens ". Hill described the same type in 1914 
in the following words: “I may note here that I have also recently seen a coin 
professing to be a half-shekel or didrachm of the Second Revolt, with types similar 
to those of the tetradrachms (save that on the obverse the ark has no arch, and there 
are but two pillars, while on the reverse there is no citron). The inscriptions are: 
Shimon and le herut Yerushalayim ; but they show such a confusion of forms that in 
themselves they suffice to make the authenticity of the piece extremely doubt- 
ful 18,” Fortunately, a cast of this specimen was made in 1913 and is preserved in 
the Department of Coins and Medals in the British Museum. This specimen, (PI. 
27,5) was struck by the same pair of dies as the coin which turned up in the spring of 
1985 on the market in Jerusalem and was published by Mildenberg. However, Hill’s 
specimen was struck before the obverse die developed a crack in its centre. Hill’s 
serious doubts can now be ruled out because of the large number of Bar Kokhba 
coins with “barbaric” script which have become known since 1914 and are presented 
in detail in Mildenberg's corpus of dies and by the occurrence of a further undoub- 
tedly genuine specimen in 1985. 

The table depicted on the didrachm can in this context refer only to the Show- 
bread Table. This representation also affords us with an entirely new insight into 
the problem of the object on the tetradrachms. A comparison between the two 
shows that these are two views of the same table depicted on the didrachm lengh- 
twise and on the tetradrachms from its narrow side. The double line of the convex 
top, introduced in the second year, rendered the representation on the tetradrachms 
in a three-dimensional manner. The table on the didrachm has at its top two paral- 
lel horizontal lines. One may speculate whether this is an attempt to show the top of 
the table as well in a three dimensional manner (Pl. 27,6). 

An engraved plaster fragment unearthed in the excavations of Nahman Avigad in 
the Jewish Quarter of the Old City in Jerusalem shows the menorah (seven-bran- 
ched candlestick) and on its right side an object which Narkiss identified with the 
Showbread Table. This fragment was found in a context, according to Avigad, from 
the time of king Herod (37-4 B.C.) *. It depicts the Showbread Table with raised 
sides which are rectangular rather than convex — the shape envisaged on the Bar 
Kokhba tetradrachms. The presence of raised sides helped in securing the two sets 


16. L. Mildenberg, A Bar Kokhba Didrachm, in INJ 8 (1984-5), 33-6. 
17. S. Raffaeli, Coins of the Jews, Jerusalem 1913, 160-1. 


18. Hill (n. 13), p. CV, n. 1. 
19. N. Avigad, Discovering Jerusalem, 1983, 149, Fig. 154. 
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of six loaves of bread placed on the Table (Leviticus XXIV:6) from toppling and 
falling down. 

The showbread Table was already struck on the obverse of a small and rare bronze 
coin of the last Hasmonean king Mattatyah Antigonus (40-37 B.C.). On one variety 
one can recognize the two sets of bread on the table 2°. The Showbread Table on the 
latter coin type is depicted without raised sides, perhaps because of the schematic 
character of the representation or for other reasons. The Showbread Table on the 
Arch of Titus is likewise without raised sides but this discrepancy does not carry 
much weight because the Bar Kokhba tetradrachms and didrachms do not depict an 
actual object but rather the envisaged Showbread Table (and the raised sides were 
perhaps separate, detachable, pieces). It fits well with the other temple vessels and 
musical instruments represented on Bar Kokhba's coins, which were to be used if 
the Temple rituals were to have been revived. The declaratory nature of Bar Kokh- 
ba's coinage is well-known. The Showbread Table expressed the hope for a resump- 
tion of the permanent cult and ritual of the Temple. The lulab and etrog on the 
reverse of these coins manifest the hope for the resumption of another essential part 
of the cult, the pilgrimage on the three festivals demonstrated by the symbols of 
sukkoth (Tabernacles or the Festival of Booths). Mildenberg says in his article: 
"Obviously, the temple facade was intended to be shown on the didrachm obverse, 
but it was conceived of differently from the depiction on the tetradrachms, as now 
only two columns appear instead of four. This is a clear program: four columns 
indicate four drachms, two columns two drachms." ? One may indeed ask whether 
the two columns and lintel and the stairs leading up to the distyle structure are 
merely an abbreviated version of the tetrastyle facade? The crux of the matter is 
that on the first-year tetradrachm the columns rest upon a straight base. Together 
with the change introduced in the representation of the Showbread Table early in 
the second year, the simple base was changed into what seems to be a podium with 
pilasters which is quite characteristic of Herodian architecture. The didrachm ob- 
verse, however, has a distyle structure with stairs below it. Josephus (Wars V, 206) 
and the Mishna (Midoth III, 6) refer to a flight of twelve stairs which lead from the 
Priests' Courtyard to the entrance to the porch of the Temple. 

It is thus possible that the didrachm depicts the entrance to the Temple rather 
than an abbreviated version of the tetrastyle facade. It also stands to reason that 
the entrance was similar in style and appearance to the style of the tetrastyle 
` facade. 

The didrachm raises other interesting questions which cannot be dealt with here, 
e.g. the omission of any sign above the lintel, the omission of etrog on the reverse and 


20. See e.g. Y. Meshorer, Ancient Jewish Coinage, I, 1982, 94-6; Pl. 55, 71-729. 
21. Above (n. 16), p. 34. 
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the palaeographic peculiarities of the script. The recent publication on the Bar 
Kokhba didrachm by Mildenberg thus prompted a re-assessment of problems which 
lead us far beyond the limits of the coinage of the Bar Kokhba War. 


POSTSCRIPT 


The didrachm, of which the cast has been in the Department of Coins and Medals 
in the British Museum since 1913, has recently been located in the collections of the 
Israel Department of Antiquities and Museums (P.G. 136). It was acquired by 
Samuel Raffaeli for the collection in 1921-2. 


Illustrations (Plate 27) 

1. Obv. of tetradrachm of Year 1; cast in the Department of Coins and Medals, The 

British Museum. 

Tetradrachm of Year 2, 14,02g, Hebrew University, Jerusalem (1437). 

Tetradrachm of the undated series (= Year 3), 14,42 9, Hebrew University (1243). 

Didrachm published by Mildenberg in 1985, 7,62 g. 

Didrachm ; cast made in 1913; Dept. of Coins and Medals, The British Museum 

(7,38 g, Israel Dept. of Antiquities, Jerusalem). 

Obv. of no. 4 (2:1). 

Narrow side of Showbread Table on the tetradrachm of Year 1. 

8. Narrow side of Showbread Table on a Tetradrachm of Year 2 (Mildenberg, CBKW., 
die 6). 

9. Showbread Table lengthwise; undated didrachm (= Year 3). 

10. Suggested reconstruction of Showbread Table following the representations on nos. 
7 and 9. 
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Siege coins of Judaea 


(Plate 28) 


The minting of coins for purposes other then financial is well-known throughout 
history. This paper will deal with one specific aspect: the minting of coins in cities 
under siege as part of the morale raising tactics of the war. 


WW THE SIEGE ORE JERUSALEM BY KING HEROD, 37 B.C. 


When the Hasmonaean Mattathias Antigonus inherited the high priesthood and 
began his rule over Judaea in 40 B.C., he started minting coins. His coins had the 
same designs as those of his father, Hyrcanus II, and his grandfather Alexander 
Jannaeus. The only change was their sizes; they were much larger, in three diffe- 
rent denominations, perhaps as an attempt to compete with the coins of Herod 
which were struck contemporaneously !. 

In 57 B.C. the struggle between the two rivals, Herod and Antigonus, reached its 
final stage. Herod besieged Jerusalem with his Roman allies. The atmosphere in 
Jerusalem was desperate; there was great fear that the city would fall into the 
hands of Herod, of Edomean origin, and thus terminate the rule of five generations 
of the Hasmonaean family. 

I believe that, for purely political reasons, a very special coin type was issued by 
Antigonus in Jerusalem during the siege, depicting the two most prestigious cult 
vessels of the Temple: the candelabrum (menorah) on one side and the Showbread 
Table on the other (Pl. 28, 1). The depiction of the Temple candelabrum on coinage 
must be seen in relation to the laws forbidding pictorial or sculptural representations 
of certain objects. In the time of Antigonus, sculptural art was, in general, confined 
to a few specific designs such as floral motifs and geometric abstracts. Jewish law 
was quite specific in its prohibition of iconographic representations of both people 


1. Y. Meshorer, Ancient Jewish Coinage, 1982, I, p. 87, II, p. 9-12. 
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and aninmals. Even elements not mentioned in the biblical injunctions were added 
to the list of prohibited objects. In the Babylonian Talmud it is stated 2: “Accor- 
ding to the teaching, ‘A man may not make a house after the design of the Temple, a 
courtyard after the design of the Temple court, a table after the design of the table 
(in the Temple) or a candelabrum after the design of the candelabrum. He may, 
however, make one with five, six or eight (branches) but with seven he may not 
make it even though it be of other metals'." 

This citation is remarkable for two reasons. First, it puts the candelabrum and 
the table (the Showbread Table) into one category. Secondly, these two pieces are 
the only objects in the Temple that are included in the list of injunctions. Thus the 
candelabrum and the table were considered the two most important ceremonial 
objects in the sanctuary. 

The common depiction of the candelabrum in Jewish art is a relatively late deve- 
lopment. Its presence is not well-established until the third century A.D. Thus the 
depiction of the image on a coin minted as early as the reign of Antigonus is a 
remarkable and daring phenomenon, which must be seen in the context of the 
contemporary historical circumstances. Antigonus may have depicted the candela- 
brum and the table on his coins both to encourage his supporters and to remind the 
people of their duty to preserve the sanctity of the Temple (and its high priest) from 
the ‘foreigners’. 

Several generations passed before the candelabrum became the most prominent 
Jewish symbol in both secular and religious art. The image attained increasing 
nationalistic and theological significance and prestige. Yet it was Antigonus who 
first utilized the impact of the symbol, and who first used the candelabrum for a 
political entreprise during the siege of Jerusalem in 37 B.C. 


2. THE SIEGE OF GAMALA IN A.D. 67 


Gamala was a well-known Jewish stronghold in the Golan during the Jewish War 
in A.D. 67. The local Jewish forces were engaged in a fierce battle against the 
Roman troops led by the legate Vespasian, who was eventually joined by his son 
Titus. Gamala was conquered by them on 10 November A.D. 673. 

The coins of Gamala have come to light only recently, due to the excavations on 
the site during the last ten years*. These coins are entirely different from the rest of 
the coins struck during the Jewish War in Jerusalem (A.D. 66-70): 


2. Abodah Zarah. 43, 1. 

Josephus, Wars 4, 11-83. 

4. The first specimen, then unique, was published by me (op. cit., II, p. 129-130). Since then 
several more coins of this type have been unearthed at Gamala. 
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Obv: Chalice (the omer cup, similar to that depicted on the famous shekels); 
around it, crude paleo-Hebrew inscription: LG'LT (for the redemption). 

Rev : Crude paleo-Hebrew inscription YRSLM QD (Jerusalem Hol[y]). (Pl. 28, 2). 
These coins are very primitive and clumsy. If they had not been discovered during 
an archaeological dig, their authenticity would certainly be doubted. Since they are 
entirely distinct from the coinage minted in Jerusalem and all the coins of this type 
were found at Gamala, it is reasonable to suggest that they are a local product. 

During the first stage of the war, many coins struck in Jerusalem were circulated 
throughout the country. A vast number of both shekels and bronze pieces have been 
discovered in various excavations in the Galilee. There is no doubt that the people 
of Gamala not only saw but also used this coinage. They were impressed by the 
nationalistic inscriptions and designs depicted on the coins and they appreciated the 
political impact made by the issues. 

Minting of coins was often a symbol of political independence, but during the 
harsh siege of Gamala, the minting of these coins was also a token of national pride 
to encourage the warriors on the walls. | 


S THE SIEGE OF JERUSALEM IN A.D. 69 


The Jewish War against Rome started A.D. 66 and ended in A.D. 70 when Jerusa- 
lem was destroyed by Titus. It was toward the conclusion of this war, during the 
last months of A.D. 69 that Jerusalem was besieged by the Romans (headed by 
Titus). Until this stage of the war, regular coinage was struck in Jerusalem; this 
consisted of shekels and half shekels of the first, second and third years (A.D. 66-68), 
and a few also in the beginning of the fourth year?. The bronze coins consisted of 
small denominations (quadrantes) of the years “two” and “three”, but the bronze 
coins struck in the fourth year are entirely different, their new inscriptions as well as 
designs are the typical product of a political emergency. 

All the coins of the fourth year bear the inscription: LG'LT SYWN SNT ’RB‘ (for 
the redemption of Zion, year four). The designs are : the four species of Tabernacles, 
the ‘omer’ cup and palm tree with two baskets of dates. They are struck in the 
following denominations : 


_ A. Large bronze: weighing 14-15 g, with the name of the denomination : HSY (one 
Ball). (PT, 28.3), 

B. Medium bronze: weighing 9 g, with the name of the denomination : RBY' (one 
quarter). (PI. 28, 4). 


9. * Meshorer, op. cit., 11, The Jewish War nos. 1-75. 
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C. Small bronze: weighing 5 g, no name of the denomination, but apparently one 
eighth. (PI. 28, 0) 


Denominational names are rarely depicted on ancient coinage. They appeared 
only if demanded by circumstances, to indicate a change in value or to prevent a 
potential misunderstanding. This phenomenon can best be illustrated by a similar 
case, the production of coins by the Nabataean king Aretas IV in A.D. 1-26. 

The Jewish issues represent fractional denominations of an unspecified standard 
unit of silver. Apparently a shortage of silver occurred during the crucial months of 
A.D. 69 in Jerusalem. The limited quantity of silver minted at this time was a 
direct result of this economic situation. The shortage of silver coinage was com- 
pounded by the inflated prices in the city as well as by the decline of the Temple 
treasury. In response to these critical circumstances, the minting authorities were 
forced to develop a system of emergency coinage both to fulfill the needs of the war 
effort as well as to provide the population of Jerusalem with currency. 

The problems facing the Jewish authorities were complex ; the Jews required spe- 
cial issues for religious purposes. Only coinage of the highest quality of silver was 
acceptable for payments to the Temple. Indeed the sages continually updated the 
standard of currency which the Temple could accept”. 

Some numismatists have suggested that the denominational names of the emer- 
gency bronze coinage refer not to the silver standard, but to some current new 
bronze denominations. This theory must be rejected. Ordinary bronze coinage did 
not require an indication of denominational value; no standard bronze issues in 
ancient numismatics were so inscribed. The denominational inscriptions on the 
Jerusalemite bronzes are the direct result of a fiscal, economic, and political emer- 
gency. They represent, respectively half-shekel, quarter-shekel and eighth-shekel 
and indicate that the coins are replacements of silver $. 

The most outstanding feature of these coins are their inscriptions. In the years 
A.D. 67 and 68 the inscriptions HRWT SYWN ("freedom of Zion") appeared on the 
bronze coins of the war. In the fourth year the legend was changed to LG'LT SYWN 
(‘for the redemption of Zion”). The switch from “freedom” to ‘redemption’ reflects 
the political conditions of Jerusalem in A.D. 69. “Freedom” suggests that the Jews 
expected to end Roman domination of Judaea by their own hands. But in the 
fourth year of the war, they had lost all but Jerusalem and Masada. The Romans 
had conquered the Galilee and Samaria, and were preparing to lay siege to Jerusa- 
lem itself. Hope no longer focused on the power of the people, but rather a heavenly 
redemption was required. Many dreamers and "fiery prophets” as well as the devo- 


6. Meshorer, Nabataean Coins, 1975, nos. 79-84. 
7. Mishnah, Shekalim 2:4. 
Meshorer, op. cit., II, p. 116-117. 
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ted leaders of the revolution had confidence in divine intervention ; they truly belie- 
ved that redemption was near. Their hopes were strengthened by rumours of the fall 
of Rome. In a short period of time, A.D. 68/69 four Roman emperors, Nero, Galba, 
Otho and Vitellius were killed. In order to encourage the populace, the Jewish 
leaders noted such signs as well as other “omens” of imminent salvation °. 

The expression “redemption of Zion” together with the depiction of the four 
species was closely associated with the feast of Tabernacles, a festival which already 
celebrated national pride and the desire for independence. In A.D. 69, the Jews may 
have celebrated the feast with new fervour, believing that redemption and political 
independence would be occasioned by the very God to whom they offered their 
thanks.. 

The coins indicate that the minting authorities hoped that the new designs and 
legend would encourage the Jews to persevere. 


A ite SIEGE OF JERUSALEM BY THE PERSIANS IN A.D, 614 


In 1981 two surprising coins of Heraclius struck at Jerusalem were published 10. 
Both coins were struck in the fourth year of Heraclius — A.D. 614. The mint of 
Jerusalem had been very active during the Roman period. Since the establishment 
of the Roman colony Aelia Capitolina under Hadrian, the city struck coins conti- 
nuously until A.D. 251, but after this, no coins were struck in the city. The Byzanti- 
nes never minted any coins in the Holy Land, therefore the coins of Heraclius are an 
innovation. Their description is as follows: 


A. Obverse: Bust of Heraclius facing; DNhERAC PERPP AVG 
Reverse: M, above, cross, on l., ANNO on r., II/Il in exergue : IEPOCO (PI. 28, 
6). | 

B. Obverse: Same as A (same die). 
Reverse: M as above, same date; in exergue: XP NIKA (PI. 28, 7). 


Coin B was struck in Jerusalem as it shares a common obverse die with coin A. 

The historical circumstances which led to the minting of these two exceptional 
coins are as follows : after capturing Syria in A.D. 613, the Persians entered Pales- 
tine and dominated the Mediterranean coastal cities. From this vantage point, they 
intended to approach and conquer Jerusalem without a battle-by negotiating with 
‘ the leaders of the city and its patriarch. Sebeos ™ tells us that the patriarch of 
Jerusalem, Zacharias, planned to accept the conditions of the surrender in order to 


9. Josephus, Wars 6, 288-300. 
10. W. Hahn, Moneta Imperii Byzantini, III, p. 110, nos. x27, x28. 
11. F. Macler, Histoire d'Héraclius par l'éveque Sebéos, 1904, p. 68. 
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save lives as well as to gain protection for the holy places and the property of the 
church. But the other leaders in Jerusalem were against it and prepared themselves 
for war. In the summer of 614, after a heavy siege, the Persians conquered and 
devastated the city. 

Jerusalem was extremely important to the Byzantines because of its religious 
nature. The majority of the city's inhabitants were associated one way or another 
with the Holy Sepulchre or one of the many other holy Christian places (churches, 
monasteries, etc.). The war against the Persians was for them most importantly a 
war against the pagans. They deplored the idea that the holiest of all Christian 
places would fall into the hands of heathens. 

In order to rally support for repulsion of the Persian during those dramatic days, 
the authorities of Jerusalem struck coins for propaganda purposes. They hoped to 
highlight the importance of their efforts and, at the same time, raise the morale of 
the defenders. The inscriptions, IEPOCO(AYMA) ("Jerusalem") and XP(ICTOC) 
NIKA(TWP) ("Christ the Victorius"), are unique in Byzantine numismatics, and 
they are actually slogans of a holy war used during times of emergency. The fact 
that these inscriptions are in Greek while all the rest of the inscriptions on the coins 
are in Latin emphasizes that the minting authorities wanted to ensure that the 
city's populace would understand the message. 


5. THE SIEGE OF JERUSALEM BY SALADIN IN A.D. 1187 


In 1979, a very interesting Crusade coin-type was published by Sabine ??. The coin 
(a 1 gram denier) depicts the tower of David with balustrades on one side, with the 
inscription : TVRRIS DAVIT. The other side depicts, as Sabine correctly interpreted 
it, the sarcophagus and edicule of the tomb in the Holy Sepulchre church with the 
inscription: SEPVLCHRVM DOMINI ?? (PI. 28,8). 

The nature of this billon coin-type, its designs and inscriptions point to the period 
of the siege of Jerusalem by Saladin. These coins were struck in the city by Balian 
as a part of the effort and campaign to encourage the Christian forces to defend the 
city and its holy places, specifically the Holy Sepulchre. These coins were struck not 
before the conquest of Ascalon in the 4th of September 1187 and not later then the 
2nd of October of that year when Saladin broke into the city. 

From the Chronicle of Ernoul we have the famous citation : "Then Balian and the 
Patriarch went and had the tomb edicule of the Sepulchre which was all covered in 


19. C. J. Sabine, Numismatic Iconography of the Tower of David and the Holy Sepulchre, in NC, 
1979, 122-132. 

13. D. M. Metcalf, Coinage of the Crusades and the Latin East in the Ashmolean Museum Oxford, 
1983, 20. 
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silver uncovered ; and then they had it taken away to be struck into money to give 
to the knights and sergeants” 4. 

This issue has all the characteristics of emergency coins. Even the use of this kind 
of source of metal — the tomb edicule silver cover, is of a crisis nature done under 
siege conditions. The small quantity of coins found indicates a limited issue that 
was struck during a short period of time. The poor silver alloy is apparently a result 


of adding a lot of scrap brass into the silver so that a larger quantity of coins could 
be produced from the limited amount of silver. 


14. Recueil des historiens des croisades. Historiens occidentaux, Vol. 2, p. 70. 
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ERIK CHRISTIANSEN 


On the avoidance of Theta on Alexandrian 
coins * 


(Plate 28) 


Some years ago J. David Thomas pointed out ! that according to the papyrological 
evidence some Egyptian scribes deliberately preferred writing EvaTos in full for the 
emperor’s ninth regnal year instead of the ominous theta, the symbol for death. 
Herbert C. Youtie protested ?: Written rapidly, O might easily be confused with a 
and this “simpler and more prosaic” reason lay behind the avoidance of the theta, 
not "superstition". To this explanation David Thomas, together with Armin U. 
Stylow, responded? by ascertaining that actually the use of theta was also avoided 
on the Roman coins of Alexandria, a conclusion which should carry more weight due 
to the official character of the coinage. 

The main point made here is that Thomas and Stylow were right about the avoi- 
dance of the theta on the Alexandrian coins, but that they based their conclusion on 
wrongly construed evidence. 

In Table I I have reproduced their calculations 4 based on five important collec- 
tions? with a total of some 16.000 coins. This list might be improved in various 


* lam grateful to Dr. Richard Reece for having corrected some of my errors in the original 
manuscript ; of course, he cannot be blamed for those remaining, nor for the views taken here. 
For the final revision of the English I am grateful to Mr. Edward Carson, MA, MA (Arhus). 

1. J. David Thomas, Avoidance of Theta in Dating by Regnal Years, in ZPE 1977, 241-243. 
H. C. Youtie, Avoidance of Theta in Dating by Regnal Years: superstition or scribal caution ? in 
ZPE 1978, 269-270. 

3. A. U. Stylow - J. D. Thomas, Zur Vermeidung von Theta in Datierungen nach kaiserlichen Regie- 
rungsjahren und in verwandten Zusammenhängen, in Chiron 1980, 537-551. 

4. Op. cit, p. 543, Tabelle 2. 

9. They are British Museum, London (R. S. Poole, Catalogue of the Coins of Alexandria and the 
Nomes, 1982) ; Dattari's collection (Monete Imperiali greche. Numi Augg. Alexandrini. Cata- 
logo della collezione G. Dattari compilato dal proprietario I-II, 1901); Ashmolean Museum. 
Oxford (J. G. Milne, Catalogue of the Alexandrian Coins, 1933); the Copenhagen Royal Collec- 
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Ways 6 hardly affecting the picture and therefore not relevant to my argument. 
From the table it is clear that Stylow and Thomas seem to have proved their case : 
Out of 461 relevant cases 74 coins (or 16 per cent) have the theta as their date, 
whereas 387 (or 84 per cent) have the year more or less fully spelled out. Most 
remarkable are those from the reigns of Septimius Severus and Severus Alexander 
having only the theta, plus those from the reigns of Hadrian, Marcus Aurelius, and 
Gallienus, during which the theta is found — although only to a lesser extent than in 
the other group. 

As the authors themselves noted 7, the rare occurence of thefa on the coins has been 
regarded as a fact by numismatists for at least a century §. Exactly for this reason, 
however, collectors, curators of coin collections and coin dealers have been eagerly 
looking for these rare coins and the inevitable result of their cumulative efforts will 
be that coins with theta are proportionately too highly represented in the collections. 

In dealing with a rare coinage we cannot rely on collections alone in calculating its 
relative occurence. On the contrary, as a rule of thumb ® the following theory holds 
true: the higher the number of coins in collections compared to their numbers in 
hoards the scarcer the coinage will be. I therefore question the validity of the 
statistical evidence adduced by Stylow and Thomas and shall instead turn to the 
hoard-evidence 19, 


tion (E. Christiansen and A. Kromann (eds.), SNGCop. vol. 41. Alexandria-Cyrenaica, 1974); 
and the Cologne University Collection (A. Geissen, Katalog Alexandrinischer Kaisermünzen der 
Sammlung des Instituts für Altertumskunde der Universität zu Köln I-II, 1974-78). 

6. As Dattari's collection is totally dispersed by now and his identifications no longer can be 
verified, it would be advisable not to rely on it. On the other hand, the Cologne Collection is 
now fully published (Geissen, op. cit., III-IV, 1983-84 ; vol. IV in cooperation with Weiser). To 
this may at least be added the following public collections, sufficiently published : History 
Museum, Bern (B. Kapossy, in SNR 1966, 51-115, and in JBBernHistMus 1967-68, 436-440, 
1969-70, 520-522, and 1983-84, 171-181); Hunterian Museum, Glasgow (G. Macdonald, Cata- 
logue of Greek Coins in the Hunterian Collection III, 1905, 402-566); National Museum, Naples 
(G. Fiorelli, Catalogo del Museo Nazionale di Napoli. Medagliere I, 1870, 254-284 and Catalogo 
del Museo Nazionale di Napoli Collezione Santangelo, 1866, 132-142); Turin City Museum (A. 
Fabretti, F. Rossi e R. V. Lanzone, Regio Museo di Torino. Monete Greche, 1883, 430-637) ; and 
the Stift Schotten Collection, Vienna (A. Hübl, Die Münzsammlung des Stiftes Schotten in Wien 
II, 1920, 401-432). 

7. Stylow and Thomas, op. cit., p. 539: "vermutlich jedem antiken Numismatiker gelàufig". 

8. Forthe Alexandrian coinage it was first time noted by A. de Longpérier in J Sav, 1873, 748-749 
and discussed at some length by G. Dattari in RIN 1901, 379-382. It was noted as a plain fact 
in B. V. Head, Historia numorum?, 1911, 861 and J. Vogt, Die alexandrinischen Münzen, 1924, 
3. In Berliner Münzblätter 1911, 25-26, Ph. Lederer already discussed the same phenomenon in 
other Roman mints, whereon see now Stylow and Thomas, op. cit., p. 544-545. 

9. First formulated in my (forthcoming) article in NNÀ, 1983-84. 

10. See my article in CH, 7, 1985, p. 77-140, where also will be found the numbering of the hoards 
used here and further references. 
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First I have to admit that so lamentably few hoards of Alexandrian bronze coins 
have been sufficiently recorded as to make statistical calculations of them meanin- 
gless, not to say distorted. For my purpose here I have been able to rely on only. 
eight hoards" totalling only 230 coins, four of which have a theta for the date *?, 
whereas 2-3 have the year spelled in full??. This may be due to sheer coincidence, 
and I shall temporarily abandon the bronze coinage. 

For the billon coins, however, I have been able to survey 61 completely described 
hoards ! of relevance here 5. The results have been summarized in Table II. As 
may be seen, there is a total of 71,117 coins covering the whole period from the 
introduction of the billon coinage during Tiberius' reign down to Diocletian's coin 
reform. Only fourteen emperors lived long enough to permit them to have had a 
ninth regnal year. One of them, Tiberius 16, minted no coins at all during year 9 in 
Alexandria, and three of them, namely Claudius ", Vespasian !8, and Domitian !? 
minted no billon coins during their respective ninth regnal year, an event which may 
not be totally without interest 20. 

In any case, I have only found 39 coins carrying the date theta — or five per 
thousand of the total. Even if we add the four coins from Hadrian's reign having 


11. CH, 7, nos. 32-33, 39, 49-51, 59, and 84. (BILLON for no. A 49 is a misprint). Nos. A 13 and 15 
are of no relevance to the question discussed here. The distribution of years is unknown for no. 
A31, which therefore was of no use. I also had to exclude the incomplete no. A 53. 

12. CH, 7, no. A 32 (all Vespasian). 

13. CH, 7, nos. A 32 (one Vespasian), A 49 (one Antoninus Pius), and A 51 (same, but date effaced). 

14. CH, 7, nos. A 17, 22, 25, 27-28, 36-37, 42-43, 45, 47-48, 52, 54, 58, 60-63, 69, 78, 86-89, 92, 94- 
98, 103-104, 109-110, 112, 114, 118, 128, 130-133, 135-136, 138, 140, 142-150, 152, and 158-159; 
whereto I have added the Faiyüm hoard 1902 (published by P. Visonà in ZPE, 52, 1983, 75- 
79), and the Ashmúnein hoard 1982 (published by A. Burnett in A. J. Spencer, D. М. Bailey 
and A. Burnett, Ashmunein, 1982. BM Occasional Papers 46, London 1983, p. 25). 

15. The following completely known hoards have been excluded from consideration, as they are of 
no bearing for the theme and therefore may distort the pictures CH. 7. mnos.d4. 99. 1051.07 
ШӨЛ ШӘ, 5, 117, 119, апа 124. 

16. No coins are reported from years 8-10 of Tiberius, neither in billon nor in bronze ; see briefly 
Milne, Catalogue, p. XLIX. | 

17. Billon coins only years 1-6; bronze coins reported for every year, although rare and probably 
spurious as regards years 1, 5, 8-9, and 14. To this theme I shall return in a future publication. 

18. Billon coins only years 1-3 and 8; a steady and apparently considerable production of bronze 
coins years 1-9; Milne, op. cit., p. XXI. 

19. Billon coins only years 2, 6, and 8 — all very rare ; bronze coins plentiful from every year apart 
from the first; Milne, ibid. 

20. Augustus has to be excluded altogether as he struck no billon coins in Alexandria, and as the 
yearly dating of the Alexandrian coins was introduced during the latter part of his reign. 
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the abbreviated ET for étous instead of the ordinary year sign, L ?!, the proportion is 
extremely low compared to 871 coins, or 1.22 per cent of total which belong to the 
group on which the date is recorded in its full form. It is even far lower than the one 
shown by Stylow and Thomas (Table I). 43 coins make up only 4.68 per cent of all 
billon coins reported in the hoards from a year 9. 

According to my list, Marcus Aurelius is the only emperor represented among the 
theta-coins in any substantial number 2°. Longpérier suggested 23 that after all, the 
theta might not have been repugnant to the emperor’s belief in stoicism, but his 
explanation does not appear convincing to me. 

All billon coins reported from this reign carry the theta as their date, whereas on all 
the admittedly few larger bronze coins (apart perhaps from one) 24 the year is spelled 
out. This may seem to lend support to the general view taken by Dattari that the 
theta was especially avoided on the bronze coins, which — according to his view — 
were mostly in circulation among the common people 25. On the other hand, apart 
from one such coin 26, all the admittedly even fewer in number small bronze coins 
from the reign of Marcus carry the theta as their date. It would therefore be tempt- 
ing to suggest from a standpoint of minting technique that it must have been easier 
to spell the date more or less completely on the boarder flans of the large bronze 
coins. However, technical difficulties did not deter the Alexandrian mint from strik- 
ing many such billon coins during the reign of Gallienus?’ nor the joint reign of 
Diocletian and Maximian ?8, when the diameter of the flan was even smaller. 

If, however, we consider the reigns of Septimius Severus ? and Severus Alexan- 
der *°, it is striking to see that all, albeit few coins — billon as well as bronze — have 


21. For the interpretation of this sign see now J. Dietrich, Die Herkunft des graeco-ügyptischen 
Jahreszeichen L, in SM 1969, 69-77. 

22. Billon coins years 1-10 and 17, although no large production in any year; bronze coins from 
every year, although only common years 1-6; Milne. op. cit., p. XXII. 

23. Longpérier, op. cit., p. 749. 

24. Dattari no. 3725, year uncertain. My statement is based on the collections mentioned above, 
notes 5-6. From a personal examination of Fiorelli, Catalogo Napoli I, no. 10039, I can defini- 
tely say that O is a misreading for €. 

25. Dattari, RIN, 14, 1901, 381: “le quali erano più alla portata delle masse”. 

26. Milne, Catalogue (reprint 1971, with a Supplement by Colin M. Kraay), no. 2596a. My state- 
ment is based on the collections mentioned above, notes 5-6. 

27. Actually, the production of billon coins increased during that year; see briefly Milne, Cata- 
logue, p. XXIV. 

28. There was a steady decrease from year 9 onwards; to this I shall return in a future publication. 

29. This coinage is generally very rare indeed, but there was a small increase in the production of 
billon coins during year 8 and a slight decline in year 9, which on the other hand is the only 
year witnessing any substantial production of bronze coins; see my The Roman Coins of 
Alexandria. Quantitative Studies, 1988, Vol. I, chap. III. 

30. Few billon coins were struck during years 8-9; the bronze coins belong almost exclusively to 
year 10; to this I shall return in a future publication. 
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the theta as their date. The conclusion may therefore be drawn that during this 
period the control of or the interest in the phenomenon simply lessened. It would be 
interesting to see whether the same tendency can be found in the contemporaneous 
papyri ?!. 

Apart from this period, I can give further support to the view that special atten- 
tion was generally paid to the use of the letter as being of ominous portent to the 
ruler portrayed. 

As will be seen from Table II, I have tried to investigate whether the avoidance of 
theta was observed also in years 19 and 29. This evidently is not the case and it will 
be difficult to explain why the Alexandrian mint-officials — or whoever decided on 
such matters — preferred to engrave ENNEAK(a1) A(ékatou) on Hadrian’ coins 
from year 193 instead of the more easy form used for this predecessor and his 
successor. 

But in point of fact, Trajan's year 19 brings some material to mind 33, From year 
11 to year 20 the Alexandrian mint was very active in striking bronze coins, espe- 
cially of the large size (which I still prefer to call drachms 84). Many reverse types 
are found and many variations of types. Among them, "emperor" (emperor in 
quadriga, seated, standing, etc.) is a prominent group in any year other than year 
19. During my investigations of 40 public collections — whether published or unpu- 
blished 8° — I have found only two coins from year 19 having emperor as reverse- 
type (and nine, if I include "emperor and Nike" and emperor crowned by Alexan- 
dria"). This, I suggest, is no coincidence. Although the theta was preceded by an 
iota, the Alexandrian mint shrank from placing it aside the emperor represented on 
the reverse, perhaps especially as he was in the midst of the Parthian war being 
waged, while Egypt was being ravaged by the Jewish revolt 36, 

My next point is rather well known. For Gallienus as sole ruler we have many 
coins dated ENATOV, a few dated © and a group having HA. Dattari has already 
suggested *” this last group to be another instance how the theta was avoided, Greek 


31. The period investigated by Thomas, op. cit., was A.D. 292/93 - 324/25. 

32. Apparently, the production of billon coins fell slightly during year 9 compared to year 8, but 
the production was prolific in year 19; to this I shall return in a future publication. 

33. For details refer to my Quantitative Studies I, chap. II. 

34. Op. cit., appendix I. 

39. For list and references see op. cit., introduction. The bronze coins in the Dunedin Collection 
have not been listed yet. е 

36. Year 19 — A.D. 115/116; for the chronology of the Parthian war and the Jewish revolt see A. 
Garzetti, From Tiberius to the Antonines, 1974, 680-681, with further discussion and references. 

37. Dattari in RIN 1901, 379-382. Zoéga, Numi Aegyptii imperatorii ..., Romae 1787, 309, no. 97 
knew only one specimen and therefore considered the LHA to be an erroneous rendering of 
LIA. 
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H plus À making nine. But more fanciful explanations have been attempted. Laf- 
franchi suggested 38 the efa to be the date of Gallienus and the alpha to be the date of 
the usurpers Macrian and Quietus. Alfóldi revived 3° the older view taken by Feuar- 
dent “° (already refuted by Dattari 41) that the eta was the date of Valerian, whereas 
the alpha meant the first year of Gallienus as sole ruler following the capture of his 
father. Recently Anne Kromann and (the now late) Otto Merkholm proposed # an 
even more fanciful theory by saying that the alpha was added to show the old 
regime to be back in power after the revolt. 

All these erudite theories have overlooked the basic fact already described by 
Milne ? that some of these coins clearly have the eta cut over the theta on the die (see 
plate 28, no. 9)*4. This evidently rules out any explanation how they could have 
been struck during year 8 (= H). They must have been struck during year 9, and 
Milne surely was right in his explanation # : during his troublesome year the Alexan- 
drian mint — or one of its branches? — began to strike coins carrying the theta; 
someone discovered the serious mistake and the die was amended by cutting the efa 
over the theta and adding the alpha*®; thereafter only ENATOV was in use. 

If I am right in seeing a previous period during which less attention attached to 
the ominous meaning of the theta, the return to its avoidance during the ninth year 
of Gallienus (A.D. 261/62) is easily explained by the capture of Valerian, the assasi- 
nation of the sons of Gallienus, and the revolt in Egypt 4”. The presence of untimely 
death continually threatened the imperial family. 


38. L. Laffranchi, Nota sulla data LH A delle monete alessandrine di Gallieno, in Aegyptus 1937, 25- 
28. 

39. A. Alfóldi, in Berytus 1938, 72, repeated in CAH, XII, p. 183 and in Studien zur Geschichte der 
Weltkrise des 3. Jahrhunderts v. Chr., 1967, 362. 

40. F. Feuardent, Collections Giovanni di Demetrio. Numismatique. Égypte ancienne II. Domina- 
tion romaine, Paris 1872, 238-239. 

41. As note 37. 

42. A. Kromann and O. Mørkholm, in Det skabende menneske. Kulturhistoriske skitser tilegnet P. V. 
Glob, 1981, 2, p. 248, but describing the coins as showing year 9 and year 1. 

43. J. G. Milne, The Alexandrian Coinage of the eighth year of Gallienus, in AncEg 1917, 152-161, 
esp. 157 and fig. 30. 

44. At least five such specimens are known today : Milne, Catalogue, nos. 4063-64, Geissen, Kóln 
III, no. 2906, BMC Suppl. (to be published by me), no. 2906, and Dresden, inv. no. 2382 
(unpublished, reproduced pl. 28; Dr. P. Arnold provided me with a cast, and Dr. E. Hallager 
(Árhus) photographed it; I am grateful to both of them). 

45. As note 43. Vogt, Die alexandrinischen Münzen I, 206-208, is based solely on speculation, as 
already remarked by Stylow and Thomas, op. cit., p. 544 note 20. 

46. Milne even suggested ibidem that the first coins in year 9 were struck by using dies from the 
previous year, but adding the alpha. 

47. Fora recent discussion of the chronology see J. F. Drinkwater, Coin Hoards and the Chronology 
of the Gallic Emperors, in Britannia 1974, 293-302, and M. Christol, in ANRW II, 2, 817-821. 
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As stated at the beginning, I hope to have proved that although Stylow and 
Thomas used wrongly construed evidence, they were right in concluding that theta 
was generally avoided on the Alexandrian coinage. 

To go further would require die studies. However, I have only sufficient casts and 
photographs relating to the years of Septimius Severus, the coinage of whose entire 
reign is rare. I cannot for this reason definitely say whether Thomas and Stylow 
were right #8 in claiming only an avoidance of the theta or support Dattari, who 
claimed #9 a general avoidance of the year as such. It would seem that Dattari's 
theory finds support in the small production of coins minted during years 9 of Nero 
and later Trajan* but so it was during their respective preceding years and, 
conversely, there is no evidence to indicate a decrease in year 9 of Antoninus Pius 51. 
Other reasons may be advanced as to why some years were lean and others prolific 
in consideration of coinage for Egypt. This I shall discuss in my forthcoming Quan- 
litative Studies. 

I have not entered into discussion of whether the avoidance of theta is due to 
superstition ?, and I shall not do so here. However, let me add just one final 
remark. If in present-day Denmark we had a sign which meant a number and also 
symbolized death, I am sure that most Danes in a position to do so would avoid 
placing it beside a portrait of our queen, such as on stamps: sans comparaison, of 
course. 


TABLE I 
Collections according to Stylow and Thomas: 
0 ausgeschrie ben 
Nero 
Vespasian 2| 33 
Domitian 18 | 
Trajan 4 


Hadrian ead aoe eee Зы жна 
Ant. Pius ¡CAPA AT 


M. Aurel 18 

Sept. Severus | 

Sev. Alexander N 

Gallienus 

Diocletian 36 

Maximian 
74 387 


48. Stylow and Thomas, op. cit., p. 542-43. 

49. Dattari in RIN, 14, 1901, 380. 

90. For details refer to my Quantitative Studies I, chaps. I-II. 

91. See briefly Milne, Catalogue, p. XXIII. 

92. See Stylow and Thomas, op. cit., p. 546-551. The lively discussion following my lecture 
fostered many additional explanations. 4 
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TABLE II 
Billon coins in 61 hoards: 
other 
Total (%) LO (%) spelled (%) LIO (%) | spelled (%) , cases (%) 
Tiberius 2 (х) 0 0 0 0 0 
Claudius 889 (1.25) 0 0 - = 0 
Nero 9,390 (13.20) 0 14 (0.14) -- = 0 
Vespasian 562. (0.79) 0 = 0 
Domitian З (х) 0 = 0 
Trajan 263 (0.36) 3 (1.14) | 43 (16.34) 0 
0 







Sept. Severus 20 (0.02) 
Sev. Alexander | 1,609 (2.26) 


Hadrian 2.136 (3.06) 0 33 (1.54) 123 (5.75) | ETO:4 
(0.18) 
Ant. Pius 704 (0.98) 0 36 (5.11) | 23 (3.26) 0 0 
M. Aurelius 266 (0.37) | 37 (13.90) 0 0 0 0 
Commodus 927 (1.30) LKO: 153 
(16.50) 
0 
0 





Gallienus 3,577 (5.02) | 2 (0.05) | 241 (6.73) LHA: 3 
(0.08) 

Diocletian 12,431 (17.47) 0 319 (2.56) 0 

Maximian 8,452 (11.88) 0 225 (2.66) 0 


TOTAL 71,117 (100)| 39 (0.05) | 871 (1.22) | 66 (0.09) | 123 (0.17) | 160 (0.22) 
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Frequency analyses of Roman coins 


This paper deals with frequency analyses of the Roman coins found at eight 
Pannonian sites and also looks at the composition of four hoards analyzed in the 
same way. I will show how I have constructed the analytical diagrams, discuss the 
possibilities of their application, and illustrate them through some examples!. I 
start from the permiss that the coins lost on a given settlement, excluding those 
buried in graves and in hoards, reflect the economic activity of that site, just as 
finds of other types of material, such as pottery, do. 

In constructing an analytical diagram there are three factors that need to be taken 
into account: first, it is necessary to illustrate clearly the number of coins found 
from each period of the site's history ; secondly, when interpreting the diagrams, it 
must be remembered that they show when the coins were made and not when they 
were actually lost at the site; and lastly it is important, when interpreting the 
diagrams, to distinguish between those fluctuations in circulation that are caused by 
the variations in the amount of coins being produced and those that actually reflect 
the history of the site itself. 

To deal with the first problem: each coin is represented on the diagrams by a 
mark of the same size. On hand-drawn diagrams I used a mark 20 mm square. If a 
coin could be dated to a single year, it was entered on the diagram as a rectangle 
1 mm along the base and 20 mm high (the horizontal axis was a chronological one 
and the vertical axis represented the frequency of the coins). If a coin could be 
dated to within two years, then it was entered as a rectangle measuring 2 x 10 mm, 
and so on. By entering this data on a computer generated diagram any combination 
‘ of width and height is possible ?. 


1. F. Redò, 'Gyakoriságvizsgálatok a numizmatikában', Magyar Numizmatikai Tärsulat Évkónye 
1975, 61-78; id., “The dating of coins and the structure of coinage’, Mitt. des Arch. Inst. der 
Ung. Akademie der Wissenschaften 14, 1985, 93-119. 

2. F. Redó, 'A datáló érem’, NK 84-5, 1986, 40-2. 
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As regards the second problem, it is clear that the date when a coin was made is 
not the same either as the date when it entered circulation in a given settlement or 
when it was lost in that settlement. It is also clear that we have no means of 
determining when either of the two latter events occured, but we can assume that it 
would have been the same for all coins within a particular period. Thus we can 
examine the coins of the period from Nero to Commodus (A.D. 54-192), or of the 
first and second halves of the third century or of the fourth century, from different 
sites on the same basis. 

However, the most serious problem presented by these analyses concerns their 
interpretation : how far do they reflect the history of the settlement, and how far do 
they simply reflect the variations in coin circulation in that province? In order to 
provide an answer to this it is necessary to compare the pattern of a particular site 
with that of other settlements from the same province, or a neighbouring one. My 
study started from an analysis of the coin material from the municipium of Salla in 
western Pannonia, which consisted of more than 500 coins (Fig. 2)?. For compari- 
son I added the coins from two other settlements along the Amber road, Carnun- 
tum * and Savaria 9, two towns on the Limes, Brigetio ê and Aquincum”, and two in 
eastern Pannonia, Gorsium ê and Sopianae? (Figs. 1-7). This material is of very 
uneven quality. The coins from Carnuntum are very numerous (there were nearly 
10.000) and they are the subject of an up to date publication. The coins from 
Savaria, on the other hand, were published long ago and often their dating cannot 
be relied upon. The material from Sopianae comes in two parts: some coins come 
from a recent excavation, while others were found during rescue excavations of the 
nineteenth century. These two groups can be combined or else they can be studied 
separately. The coins from Aquincum are rather few, given the importance of the 


3. F. Redö et al., ‘Römische Forschungen in Zalalövö 1975-1981’, Acta Arch. Hung. 29, 1977, 209- 
79; ibid., 30, 1978, 349-430; ibid., 31, 1979, 352-90; ibid., 33, 1981, 273-346, and ibid., 34, 
1982, 323-62. 

4. W. Hahn, FMRÖ III, 1, Carnuntum, Vienna 1976. 

5. Gy. Rezsöfy, ‘A Vasmegyei Regeszeti Egylet gyüjtemenyenek jegyzeke. Eremgyüjtemeny’, A 
Vasmegyei Régészeti Egylet évi jelentése 9-10, 1884, 42-82. 

6. K. Biro-Sey, ‘Coins from identified sites of Brigetio', Régészeti Füzetek Ser. 2, 18, 1977, 42-82. 

7. T. Pekary, 'Aquincum pénzforgalma', Arch. Ert. 80, 1953, 106-14; K. Biro-Sey and V. Lanyi, 
‘Fundmiinzenbericht 1976-81’, Acta Arch. Hung. 31, 1979, 392; ibid., 32, 1980, 457-8 ; ibid., 33, 
1981, 350-2; ibid., 34, 1982, 365-8; ibid., 35, 1983, 348-52, and ibid., 37, 1985, 163-7. 

8. J. Fitz et al., ‘Kutatasok Gorsiumban 1974-80’, Alba Regia 15, 1977, 121-74; ibid., 16, 1978, 
169-208 ; ibid., 17, 1979, 191-315 ; ibid., 18, 1980, 157-208 ; ibid., 19, 1982, 201-29 and ibid., 20, 
1983, 201-28. 

9. F. Fülep, ‘Neuere Ausgrabungen in der Rómer-Stadt Sopianae (Pecs)’, Régészeti Füzetek Ser. 2, 
16, 101-21. See also Gy. Fejes, ‘Romai pénzlelet Pécs varos csatornázásánál, A Pécs-Baranyai 
Muzeum Egyesulet Érlesitóje 11, 1930, 18-52; and A. Sz. Burger, 'Rómerzeitlicher Münzfunde 
aus dem Bereich von Pécs (1926-8), A Janus Pannonius Muzeum Evkönyve 16, 1971, 105-22. 
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Fig. 7. Sopianae (1120 coins) 


site, but this is because it has only been possible to excavate a small part of the 
settlement; as at Sopianae the coins come from two separate excavations carried 
out in the 1950s and the 1970s. 

The major trends in coin circulation can be seen most clearly in the diagram of 
Carnuntum (Fig. 1), based as it is on almost 10.000 coins. It shows how the number 
of coins in circulation increase gradually during the first two and a half centuries 
A.D., and grow dramatically during the 260s and 270s, due to the debasement of the 
coinage ; it then stabilized under Diocletian and grew to another peak in the second 
half of the fourth century, followed by a rapid decline with the complete extinction 
of coin circulation soon after 400. 

It is possible to argue that the statistics from these sites should not be compared 
with each other because they do not derive from the complete excavation of the 
towns in question and that different parts of a particular town could have been 
occupied at different times. While there is some truth in this, I believe that, when 
studied as a whole, towns have their own history which is more than the sum of their 
different parts. 

The process of how coins accumulated in circulation in a settlement was examined 
by Gebhart and others in a paper setting out the aims of the Fundmünzen project 19. 
In this paper the authors argued that the date at which coins entered circulation in 
a given settlement could be expressed in terms of a curve, increasing sharply from 
the date at which the coin was made to a peak and then declining again more 
gradually. The theoretical curves formed in this way for each year were plotted in a 
yearly series, and the model of continuous coin circulation appeared on the graph in 
the shape of an isosceles trapezoid. The life of the settlement starts at the top of the 


10. H. Gebhart et al., ‘Bemerkungen zur kritischen Neuaufnahme der Fundmünzen der rómischen 
Zeit in Deutschland’, JNG 7, 1956, 9-77. 
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ascending part of the trapezoidal curve, even if it contains earlier coins, and it does 
not stop until the end of the descending line of the curve is reached, or even later. I 
have found that when actual examples of coin circulation are plotted in this way 
they produce a trapezoid that is not isosceles, for it rises gradually to a peak and 
then declines very abruptly. 

In this respect it is revealing to examine the results that are obtained from analy- 
tical diagrams of coin hoards, since they can represent a cross section of the coins 
that are in circulation in a particular year. Fitz has pointed that coin hoards were 
put together in different ways !!, but my research would suggest that his categories 
should be modified. I present four diagrams based on coin hoards of the third 
century A.D.: Tac!?, Cunetio ?, Baldersdorf!* and Nahr Ibrahim * (Figs. 8-11). 
These may be divided into two groups, with, on the one hand, Tac and Cunetio 
sharing many characteristics with each other and Baldersdorf and Nahr Ibrahim 
forming the other group. 

They imply a different classification of coin hoards from that proposed by Fitz. 
Although the details of these new categories have not yet been worked out, it is clear 
that the chronological spread shown by a hoard plays a significant role. All four 
hoards show that the curve rises to a peak which is reached between three and five 
years before the date of the last coin, and that thereafter the curve declines very 
steeply. This provides an important model for the interpretation of the diagrams of 
coin finds from settlements. The shape of the pattern on a graph that is obtained 
from an accumulation of these curves is indeed trapezoidal, but the ascendant line of 
the curve is much longer and the descendant line much shorter than that construc- 
ted by Gebhart and his colleagues. This has important implications for the evidence 
provided by coin finds for the history of a settlement, since it implies that the 
occupation of a site started much later than the date of the earliest coins found in it. 

I intend to examine in the future why the frequency curves of coin hoards take the 
form that they do. This will require the construction of models of the circulation 
patterns of different coins. For the moment the diagrams published here represent 
the present state of my research. I hope that the presentation of such large amounts 


11. J. Fitz, Der Geldumlauf der römischen Provinzen Pannoniens im Donaugebiet Mitte des 3. Jahr- 
hunderts, Budapest-Bonn, 1978, vol. 1, 253-336. 

. 2% Op. it, n. 11, vol. 2, 687-747. 

13. E. Besly and R. F. Bland, The Cunetio Treasure, London 1983. Because of the size of the 
hoard, I have only used one coin in ten when compiling fig. 10. This should give an accurate 
sample. 

14. F. Dick, FMRÖ II, 2, Der Schatzfund von Baldersdorf, 1976. 

15. These figures are taken from my unpublished dissertation on the Nahr Ibrahim hoard. This 
was catalogued by Gy. Repasy in an unpublished MS in Vienna from which a brief account was 
published by K. Pink in MÖNG 13, 1963, 1-3. 
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of material in such a simple form will be help to solve problems that I have not been 
able to touch on 19. 


NOTE ON THE DIAGRAMS 


The horizontal axis represents the chronological periods in which the coins were 
made and this is shown at the same scale for the first eight figures which compare 
the coin finds of Pannonian settlements ; on figures 8-11, which show the composi- 
tion of four hoards, this scale has been shortened. The vertical axis shows the 
frequency of coins at any given period. Because of the large fluctuations in these 
figures, the scale is not constant and has been adjusted in order to accommodate the 
highest figure in each diagram in the space available. 


16. I would like to thank Gy. Muzsik, who has provided the computer expertise for this paper, and 
R. F. Bland and V. Lanyi for giving me information on coin finds and hoards, both new and 


old. 
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The accidents of survival * 


In 1864, at Throapham, SE of Rotherham, in Yorkshire, a hoard of 1500-2000 
antoniniani was found in ploughing, and was briefly reported to have ranged from 
Gallienus to Aurelian (of whom there were two coins). In 1938, 74 years later, a 
letter came from Mr. George Worrall, then aged 89 and living in Fife, Scotland, 
stating that he had received 27 coins from his father-in-law, who farmed Thwaite 
Farm, Throapham, at the time of the discovery. The 27 coins included two denarii 
(showing that it was a mixed hoard of denarii and antoniniani), and one pre-reform 
antoninianus of Aurelian, which provided a terminus post quem of c. A.D. 274 for the 
deposit. This is only one of countless accidents, felicitous and otherwise, which have 
affected the possible survival of ancient material to periods when they could be 
interpreted or re-interpreted. 

How much numismatic material never even survived ancient times will never be 
known. What is known is that a reduction in the weight of gold and silver Roman 
coins, for example under Nero!, or an increase in the alloy of silver coins, for 
example of up to 50% from Nero to Severus, led to the deliberate calling in of old 
money, for example under Trajan?, or the voluntary handing in of heavier, purer 
silver denarii and antoniniani, for melting down and re-issue in a later, different 
guise. Again, the decrease in the proportion of orichalchum or Roman brass in 
certain AE coins of the first two centuries of the Empire to c. 499 under Commodus 
signalled the melting down together of orichalchum and copper coins for re-issue, or 
re-cycling into brooches and other small ornamental items (Caley, 1964, 151). There 
were more innocent distortions of numismatic material within the Roman Imperial 
period, for example the persistent survival of what Professor A. H. M. Jones called 
"favourites" among coins (Jones, 1956, 30 f.). Among these were the long-lived 


* Grateful acknowledgment is made to the Society of Antiquaries of London for permission to 
quote passages from the Society's Manuscript Minutes, as detailed in footnotes 3-6 above. 

ll Nat Hist XXXII 3, 13. 

2, Шіо Саввіше; І.ХҮТП, 15, 
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Republican denarii present at least until the reign of Hadrian in the less Romanised 
areas of the Roman province of Britannia — N. England, Wales and Scotland — 
"whose inhabitants were so uncivilised as to prefer old-fashioned silver of a high 
quality to more recent but debased issues" (Robertson, 1956, 272; 1974, 19). 

One of the most engaging examples of coin preference and selection was the 
Hadrianic hoard from Thorngrafton (1837), overlooking Hadrian's Wall, which 
consisted of three aurei, each wrapped in a piece of leather, and 60 denarii, all 
contained in a bronze arm purse. ‘The collection exactly filled the vessel and the 
reverses were all different" (Fairless, 1838, 193 f.). The owner had not only been 
saving money: he was also collecting coins. 

The Thorngrafton collector was one of a long line of successors up to the present 
day who have diligently sought as comprehensive coverage as possible for their 
collections or coin cabinets. As a result, the rare currency of a transient emperor, 
like, say, Laelianus, may be over represented in comparison with that of a long- 
reigning emperor like Constantine I, who had a fairly limited repertoire of reverse 
types, of which, however, a great abundance were struck. 

The deliberate, self-conscious creation or expansion of a coin collection or coin 
cabinet is in sharp contrast to a partly accidental, unselfconscious, often untidy 
conglomerate of coin finds or coin hoards. One type of numismatic/archaeological 
evidence, Romano-British coin hoards, may be allowed to illustrate the accidents of 
survival and discovery, and the subsequent hazards encountered at the hands of 
finders and recorders. 

It may be thought that some of the earliest discoveries should never have been 
made at all, but postponed to a more enlightened era. This is what an unexpected 
writer in this context, C. S. Lewis, would have called "chronological snobbery"'. 

Judged by the standards of any era, some of the earliest accounts of discoveries 
have a shining quality. As early as 1570/1, there was an explicit recognition of the 
significance of a Romano-British coin hoard to “antiquitie”, in a letter from Wil- 
liam Strickland to 

The Righte honorable Sir William Cicill knight one of the Quenes maiesties moste honorable 
privie Council and hir Graces principall Secretarie. 

Sir, thes be humblie to advertise your honour that of late in a verie beggarlie village named 
Awburne standing on the sea coste in the Skirte of Yorkeswolde next Holdernes in York Shere 
the surge of the sea swepte away the foundacion of one house at a springe tyde where the poore 
people scroupinge founde ther certeyne little blacke peces of coyne to the nombre (as I heare 
say) of Ix which they ... solde the same away for breade and other small trifles to relieve theire 
povertie, to suche persones as used theyme (beinge somethinge scowred) for tokyns to theire 
frends, so that they were scattered abrode into manie mens hands x or xii daies before I had 
anye knowledge therof, and then a few of theyme verie blacke being brought unto me, I caused 
to be lightlie pullised, and then perceived they were olde coynes of VESPASIANUS ANTONINUS 
Traranus Haprıanus and other Romane emperors who ruled about xiiiC years by past ...... 


And although they be of small values, yet I am so bolde (for antiquities sake) to send a dosone 
of theyme unto your honour by my sonne Walter this bearer, wherof if I thought your honour 
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make anye accompte for the straugenes and antiquitie, I wolde travell to suche as have theyme 
for tokyns to gather some mo of the rest and sende theyme to your honour. Thus besichtinge 
youe to pardone my boldenes I leave you to the governaunce of almightie God who preserve 
your healthe and honour. From Boyton the xiiiith day of Januarie 1570 (i.e. 1570/1). 
Your honours humbly at comaundemente 
Will. Strikland. (Lemon, 1856, 406) 

This was one find which could not have been postponed. The village of Auburn, 3 
miles SE of Bridlington, has since been entirely washed away by the encroaching 
sea. 

In 1707, the Society of Antiquaries of London came into being, and from the first 
volume of its Ms Minutes, in 1717, the Society reported on coins, coin finds, and 
other antiquities. Two of the earliest entries referred to the discovery, in 1720, of a 
hoard of c. 600 siliquae to Honorius at Richmond Castle, in Yorkshire ‘together 
with a silver kind of Ladle or Instrument of Sacrifice". Seven of the emperors 
represented were listed 3. About 230 years later, a siliqua of Gratian, possible a stray 
from the Richmond 1720 hoard, was found on the Castle Bank (Thorp, 1976, 4). 

In 1781, the Ms Minutes of the Society of Antiquaries of London recorded the 
production “for the inspection of the Society (of) some very curious Roman Gold 
Coins, which were discovered last year in the County of Suffolk" 4. This was the 
splendid hoard from Eye, Suffolk, of c. 600 solidi from Gratian to Constantine III. 
Unwittingly, the Society may already have seen a forerunner or pathfinder to the 
Eye hoard 50 years earlier. On February 22, 1732/3 *Mr. Martin brought a Gold 
Coin of Honorious found at Hoxne near Eye in Suffolk" *. A single Roman gold coin 
may not always have been a single find. 

Shortly after the beginning of the 19th century, the Ms Minutes recorded an early 
example of the recycling of the container of a Romano-British coin hoard, and also 
gave the hoard a place in the history of the English Civil War: 


In 1625-49, “A Brass pot full of coins was found some years ago, and they pretended here, as 
at Walbury in Essex, and other Stations, to have been stopped in their Search by a Pair of Iron 
Gates, over which the Earth fell, while the workmen went to dinner .... Great Quantities (i.e. 
of the Roman coins found in the brass pot) were given away by Sir John Lawson’s predecessors 
and by himself to Charles 1st's Cabinet. The Brass pot was redeemed by the Sequestrators of 
his Estates in the Civil War for £8 being an unusual metal. It is fixed in a brewing furnace and 
contains about 24 gallons of water.” $ 

In the course of the 19th century, there came an explosion of discoveries of anti- 


quities of all periods, including coins. The Numismatic society featured in 1837, in 
the first Numismatic Journal, the finding of a possible Romano-British coin hoard 
at Shefford, Bedfordshire. Coin descriptions, obverse and reverse, were included. 


Ms. Min. Soc. Ant., 1 (1717-32), 41. 
Ms. Min. Soc. Ant., 18 (1781-3), 2 f.; cp NC, 1891 Proc., 10. 
Ms. Min. Soc. Ant., 2 (1732-7), 14. 
Ms. Min. Soc. Ant., 29 (1801-3), 18. 
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From 1860 onwards, with the appearance of the first volume of the first edition of 
Cohen's magisterial Description historique des médailles frappées sous l’Empire 
romain, descriptions of Roman coins could be replaced or amplified by reference to 
an accessible, standard numismatic work. 

More and more coins from hoards, or other finds, were preserved in repositories, 
private or publie. The Sproxton, 1811, Leicestershire hoard of 100 siliquae to Hono- 
rius was placed in the Duke of Rutland's Cabinet at Belvoir Castle, where 95 survi- 
ved to be re-examined ру В. Н, St. J. O"Neil in 1934 (O'Neil, 19934, 61 f.). 

The British Museum received its first acquisitions from Romano-British coin 
hoards in the 1840s and 1850s (for example, in 1842, 18 denarii to Albinus, from a 
Severan hoard found at Abergele, Denbighshire, N. Wales). A local museum, Row- 
ley's House, Shrewsbury, preserved for study the pathetic little hoard of c. 130 coins 
to Valens, found in 1859, in the hypocaust of a building in the Roman town of 
Wroxeter. It lay beside the skeleton of an old man, its presumed owner, a Roman 
archetype of the eternal fugitive from a threatened danger. 

In the 20th century, the generous provisions of the law of Treasure Trove (diffe- 
rent in Scotland and England) have done much to ensure the full examination of 
coin hoards of all periods, whose coins are often acquired by national or local 
museums. Those not so acquired may be re-interpreted, if advisable, through the 
coin descriptions, or references, in the original reports. 

A backward glance over the records of hoards of Roman coins found in Britain 
highlights a number of factors which strongly affected their composition in ancient 
times, and influences those who deal with them in modern times. Just a few of these 
factors were sheer inertia; favourite coins; and the sheer cussedness of human 
nature (the S C factor). 

The inertia which today leaves at the back of a drawer the handful of foreign coins 
brought back from travels abroad, or regrettably places in a limbo labelled “ille- 
gible’ far too many Roman coins had its counterpart in Romano-British times in 
the presumed abandonment of worthless obsolete currency, like the Tetrican coin 
hoards found widespread over Britannia. There is over-representation of poor qua- 
lity antoniniani in the surviving Romano-British coin record. 

Some old-fashioned Romano-British currency did, however, have a resurrected 
second life, for example, late 1st to 3rd century bronze coins, mainly sestertii. The 
inertia which neglected and undervalued, but did not throw away, these old bronze 
coins, was transformed into efforts for their recovery, as demand for them grew. 
Not only were these worn veterans sought out and employed as currency alongside 
Postumus' own sestertii and double sestertii, of c. A.D. 260-9: they were also turned 
into a shamefaced component of the raw material used to create the radiate copies 
of the time of Probus, c. A.D. 276-82. 

There have been favourite Roman coins from Roman times onwards. How many 
private collectors, and indeed public collections, have picked out for preservation 
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favourite, favoured, sought after, rare, or even intrinsically valuable Roman COINS, 
to the assymmetry of the numismatic record. The depth of our understanding of this 
record is also rendered very uneven by seasonal variation in the subjects of numis- 
matic study. “Certain researches”” it has been said, “are possible only at certain 
epochs” (Ferguson, 1891-6, 176). Certain numismatic studies are also more popular 
or attractive, as well as more appropriate, at certain periods. There is too a cyclical 
factor, which causes certain coinages, for example those of Carausius and Allectus, 
to keep cycling round. 

Sheer cussedness is timeless. It has had its practitioners from the time of the 
Unprofitable Servant in the New Testament “who went and digged in the earth and 
hid his lord's money" ”, to the finder of a Romano-British coin hoard of c. 3000 
antoniniani at Bramley, Leeds, Yorkshire, in 1909, who, for some reason, or no 
reason, placed 200 of the coins “in the saucer of a common plant-pot, and buried 
them in a quarry ...... some distance from where the original find was made” (Pic- 
kersgill and Dodgson, 1922, 41-9). There is no likelihood that sheer cussedness 
missed out the Romano-British period, or stopped short of today. 

There remains numerology. It would be a very foolish numismatist who failed to 
use every tool which modern technology affords, but in the words of Peter Curnow : 
"The coins must be allowed to speak for themselves as clearly as they can. Evalua- 
tion not numerology is required" (Curnow, 1974, 52 f.). 

There are at least three clearly spoken cautions offered by Romano-British coin 
hoards or finds: 


1. The coins must be correctly identified in the light of current knowledge, either 
through initial examination, re-examination, or a scrutiny of descriptions or referen- 
ces given in earlier accounts. Failing this, unthinking use of old records has perpe- 
tuated errors of identification like the attribution to "Antoninus Pius" of many 
coins of Caracalla and Elagabalus, or like the inclusion of coins of deified emperors 
in the coin lists of immediately succeeding emperors, when some were in fact resto- 
rations by Nerva, Trajan, Trajan Decius, or even, in the case of Claudius II, restora- 
tions by Constantine I, c. 50 years later. 

2. In compiling statistics, coins of each metal should be compared separately, 
instead of counting all coins of, say, Antoninus Pius together. Coins of gold, silver 
and bronze often had different patterns of distribution and circulation. In general, 
like should be compared with like. 

3. À tug by the coins at the sleeve for attention heralds the reminder that not 
only were there many widely-travelled Roman citizens, from St. Paul to the empe- 
ror Hadrian and later, as well as Roman civil servants and Roman armies, but that 


7. Matthew, 25, 18. 
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they had as companions widely travelled coins, some from exotic, far-flung mints. It 
was only through human hands that ancient coins could travel. Phrases like “The 


coins travelled" ... or “Coins of a certain mint spread” ... may suggest spontaneous 
propulsion. 


In conclusion, coins, and not least Roman coins, are an incomparable source mate- 
rial, incomparable, incomplete, and as intermittently wayward as their human 
owners. They deserve not only our considerable, ever-expanding numismatic know- 
ledge, but also the depth of our wisdom and respectful understanding. 
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FRANCISCA CHAVES TRISTAN 


Aspectos de la circulación monetaria de las 
cuencas mineras Andaluzas : Riotinto y Castulo 
(Sierra Morena) 


En un proyecto de larga realización, en el que se está estudiando la circulación 
monetaria de las cuencas mineras andaluzas, hemos seleccionado un avance sobre 
dos de los más notables: RroriNTO y Casruro (Linares) !. 

Para elaborar el presente estudio se han utilizado 1.830 monedas procedentes de 
hallazgos de excavación, otros casuales, y el material local conservado en el Museo 
Monográfico de Linares y en Hiotinto. 

La notable importancia que alcanzaron en época pre-romana y romana las minas 
hispanas, y muy especialmente las que jalonan la sierra Morena, ha hecho que de 
ellas se ocupen, no sólo las? fuentes antiguas, sino con frecuencia la historiografía 
actual. La explotación de los filones, o el cese de las minas, ha de concretarse en un 
movimiento poblacional que reflejarán las pérdidas monetales y, a su vez, se pueden 
detectar matices especiales en el desarrollo de la economía que gira en torno a las 
minas. 

El estudio se ha hecho estableciendo una serie de estadísticas en las que se compa- 
ran los resultados obtenidos en tres puntos — Riotinto, Sotiel Coronada y Cástulo 
(Fig. 1) — con las cifras resultantes en otros puntos bien estudiados — Conimbriga, 
Italica, Baelo? — y los datos generales que elaboramos para el conjunto de la Bética. 
en el estudio de Baelo Claudia‘. 


1. Se publica aquí un extracto de la Comunicación presentada en Londres. Puede verse in extenso 
y ampliada en Habis, 18, Sevilla, 1987-8, p. 613. 

2. Bibliografía larga de citar, de la que puede encontrarse buena parte en M. P. García y Bellido, 
Las Monedas de Cástulo con escritura indígena, Barcelona, 1982; y A. Blanco, B. Rothemberg, 
Exploración Arqueometalürgica de Huelva, Barcelona, 1981. 

3. I. Pereira, J. P. Bost, J. Hiernard. Fouilles de Conimbriga. Les Monnaies, Paris, NOTA Bl 
Chaves, « Avance sobre la circulación monetaria en Itálica », Simp. Num. Barcelona 1, Barce- 
lona, 1979, 77 yss; J. P. Bost, F. Chaves, G. Depeyrot, J. Hiernard, J. C. Richard, Belo IV. Les 
Monnaies, Madrid, 1987. 

4. Ibid p. 15-35. 
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De los resultados se deduce que la necesidad de moneda es más acuciante en zonas 
mineras, y todo ello hay que ponerlo en relación con el trabajo de las minas, ya que 
la practicamente nula economía agropecuaria de Riotinto y Sotiel, hace que sólo la 
explotación de los filones atraiga un nücleo de población. Se requiere un numerario 
relativamente variado y abundante, y se utiliza la más amplia gama entre los valo- 
res circulantes. 

Durante la Repüblica, Riotinto es administrada directamente por el Estado, que 
la surte de numerario oficial romano en mayor escala, explotándose ya en el S. п 
a.C. y con más intensidad en el S. 1 a.C., aunque su crecimiento máximo tiene lugar 
a inicios del Imperio. 

Por su parte, en la etapa republicana, Cástulo y Sotiel presentan mayores concomi- 
tancias con la Tarraconense que con la Bética, en cuanto a circulación monetaria. 
La primera cuenta para su abastecimiento con las amonedaciones indígenas de la 
ceca de Cástulo, pasando, en época silana, de estar arrendada a publicani a la propie- 
dad de particulares. Al contrario que Riotinto, la zona minera de Cástulo sufre una 
fuerte depresión a comienzos del Imperio. 


HELMUT SCHUBERT 


Beobachtungen zum frührômischen 
Münzumlauf am 
obergermanisch-rätischen Limes * 


Der Auswertung von Münzfunden muß ihre systematische Erfassung vorangehen. 
Da die systematische Erfassung der Münzfunde für Obergermanien noch nicht 
abgeschlossen ist, mußte ihre Auswertung bisher noch zurückstehen. Für die 
rätische Provinz liegen die Münzfunde bereits im Sammelwerk « Fundmünzen der 
Römischen Zeit in Deutschland» (FMRD)! publiziert vor. Dementsprechend 
konnte auch H.-J. Kellner den Geldverkehr in Nordrätien untersuchen ?. Für das 
neuzeitliche Territorium Baden-Württemberg legte schon 1960 K. Christ eine einge- 
hende Untersuchung des Geldverkehrs von keltischer bis in alamannische Zeit vor 3. 


Die hier vorgelegte Untersuchung ist die erweiterte und dann erneut gestraffte Fassung meines 
Londoner Vortrags. Wegen der begrenzten Seitenzahl konzentrieren sich meine Beobachtungen 
auf einen Vergleich der in den « Frühen Anlagen » und im « Rechtsrheinischen Raum » zirkulie- 
renden Geldmengen. Auf eine besondere Untersuchung des Münzumlaufs sowohl innerhalb der 
«Frühen Anlagen » als auch innerhalb des « Rechtsrheinischen Raumes » mußte aus Platzgrün- 
den verzichtet werden. Abb. 1 läßt aber erkennen — und dieser Hinweis muß hier genügen —, 
daß der Münzumlauf auch innerhalb der einzelnen Regionen Besonderheiten aufweist. 

1. Fundmünzen der Römischen Zeit in Deutschland (FMRD), begründet von H. Gebhart und 
K.Kraft, herausgegeben von M. R.-Alföldi. Berlin 1960 ff. 

2. H.-J. Kellner, «Die Aufnahme der römischen Fundmünzen in Bayern. Möglichkeiten der Aus- 
wertung», 13. Bericht des Bayerischen Landesamtes für Denkmalpflege 1953/54 (München 1956) 
96-64. In weiteren Aufsätzen beschäftigt sich Kellner vor allem mit dem Münzumlauf am 
rätischen Limes im 3. Jh. während der Alamannenstürme und später: ders., «Ein neuer Münz- 
schatz beim Kastell Gunzenhausen », Germania 31, 1953, p. 168-177 ; ders., «Der Schatzfund 
1958 von Cambodunum », Germania 38, 1960, 386-392; ders., «Zu den rätischen Münzschät- 
zen», JNG 18, 1968, p. 127-137. 

3. К. Christ, «Antike Münzfunde Südwestdeutschlands », Vestigia Bd. 3/I und 3/II, Heidelberg, 

1960. 
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Die Eingrenzung auf das heutige Bundesland kritisierte J. Werner4 mit Recht. Es 
bleibt dennoch Christs unbestrittenes Verdienst, durch eingehende Auswertung der 
Fundmiinzen einen ersten VorstoB auf diesem Sektor unternommen zu haben. 

Die folgenden Untersuchungen zum frührómischen Münzumlauf am obergerma- 
nisch-rätischen Limes knüpfen an Christs Studien an, nur daß folgende Eingrenzun- 
gen vorgenommen wurden: Die Untersuchungen beschränken sich auf die Zeit von 
30 v. bis 117 n.Chr. Während Christ in seine Auswertung auch Schatz- und Grab- 
funde einbezog, stützt sich diese Untersuchung lediglich auf die Siedlungsfunde. 
Diese offenbaren am besten die Gesetzmäßigkeiten des Geldumlaufs in einer 
Region 5. Innerhalb der obergermanisch-rätischen Provinz konzentrieren sich meine 
Beobachtungen auf den frühen Limesverlauf, beginnend am Taunus und endend an 
der Donau $. 

Einbezogen in meine Beobachtungen habe ich zwei frühe zivile Anlagen, Augusta 
Vindelicorum (Augsburg) und Cambodunum (Kempten)?. Ferner habe ich die früh- 
rómischen Anlagen von Badenweiler, Riegel und Baden-Baden am westlichen 
Schwarzwald hinzugenommen?. SchlieBlich wurde der Geldumlauf der drei 
Legionslager Mainz, Vindonissa und Augsburg-Oberhausen untersucht °. 


4. J. Werner, Rezension von K. Christ, 'Antike Münzfunde Südwestdeutschlands', in Gnomon 33, 
1961, 502-509. 

9.. Vgl. Kellner a.a.O. (Anm. 2) 56 Anm. 4. 

6. Die Münzfunde folgender Fundorte, nach Regionen gegliedert, wurden für die Untersuchung 
ausgewertet: Frühe Marschlager: Wiesbaden (FMRD V, 1 in Vorbereitung) ; Hóchst (FMRD 
V, 2 in Vorbereitung); Hofheim (FMRD V, 1 in Vorbereitung); Friedberg, Bad Nauheim, 
Ródgen (FMRD V, 2 in Vorbereitung) ; Taunus- und Wetterau-Limes : Zugmantel, Saalburg 
(FMRD V, 1 in Vorbereitung) ; Kapersburg, Langenhain, Butzbach, Arnsburg/Inheiden, Ech- 
zell, Okarben, Heldenbergen, Nida-Heddernheim (alle FMRD V, 2 in Vorbereitung) ; südlich 
des Mains: Dieburg, Gernsheim, Grofi-Gerau (FMRD V, 2 in Vorbereitung); Heidelberg 
(FMRD II, 1, 1059-1072) ; Ladenburg (FMRD 1I, 1, 1142-1143) ; Neckar-Limes: Bad Wimp- 
fen (FMRD II, 4, 4279-4282); Bôckingen (FMRD II, 4, 4216); Walheim (FMRD II, 4, 
4368); Benningen (FMRD II, 4, 4325); Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt (FMRD II, 4, 4458-4476); 
Köngen (FMRD II, 4, 4133-4135) ; Rottenburg (FM RD II, 3, 3317-3320) ; Rottenweil (FM RD 
II, 3, 3204-3211); Hüfingen (FMRD II, 2, 2031-2037; 2032 E1; 2035 E1); Donau-Limes : 
Emerkingen (FMRD II, 3, 3069); Rißtissen (FMRD II, 3, 3086-3087) ; Günzburg (FMRD I, 
7, 7132); Aislingen (FMRD I, 7, 7044); Burghófe (FMRD I, 7, 7069); Oberstimm (H.-J. 
Kellner, in H. Schónberger, Kastell Oberstimm. Die Grabungen von 1968-1971, Limesforschun- 
gen Bd. 18 (1978) 151-164) ; Regensburg (FM RD I, 3/4, 3059-3069). Ich danke sehr herzlich an 
dieser Stelle Frau Professor R.-Alföldi und meinem Kollegen J. Gorecki für die größzügige 
Bereitschaft, mir Einblick in noch unveröffentlichtes Material zu gewähren. 

7. Stadtkreis Augsburg (FMRD I, 7, 7001); Kempten (FMRD I, 7, 7182). 

8. Badenweiler (FMRD II, 2, 2159-2160; 2160 E1); Riegel (FMRD II, 2, 2058); Baden-Baden 
(FMRD II, 2, 2195, 2200-2201). 

9. Mainz (FMRD IV, 1, 1148-1202 sowie noch unveróffentlichte Nachtráge ; den Einblick in diese 
Nachtráge verdanke ich der Freundlichkeit von Frau Professor R.-Alfóldi) ; Vindonissa (C. M. 
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Um die Gesetzmäßigkeiten des Geldverkehrs in den zuletzt besetzten rechts- 
rheinischen Gebieten möglichst klar zu erkennen, wurden die Fundmünzen der un- 
tersuchten Fundplätze in zwei Gruppen zusammengefaßt. Gruppe 1 umfaßt unter 
dem Oberbegriff « Frühe Anlagen» die Münzfunde 1) der drei Legionslager, 2) der 
frühen Marschlager Wiesbaden, Hóchst, Hofheim, Friedberg, Bad Nauheim und 
Ródgen, 3) der beiden frühen Zivilsiedlungen Augusta Vindelicorum und Cambodu- 
num. Gruppe 2 umfaßt unter dem Titel « Rechtsrheinischer Raum » die Fundmün- 
zen von 31 rechtsrheinschen Fundplätzen, vorwiegend Kastellen am Limes. 


Drei Fragen leiteten mich bei der Auswertung des Materials: 

1) Welche Währungen zirkulierten in den « Frühen Anlagen » und im « Rechtsrhei- 
nischen Raum»? 

2) Aus welchen Münzstätten kamen die Münzen ? 

3) Wie verteilen sich die Münzen auf die drei zeitlichen Perioden 30 v.- 41 n., 41-69 
n. und 69-117 n.Chr. ? 


DIE WÄHRUNGEN 


In dem für meine Beobachtungen ausgewählten Raum begegnen uns die keltische, 
griechische und römische Währung (vgl. Tabelle 1). Die römischen Münzen stellen 
mit 98 Prozent das Hauptvolumen des Geldes. Der Anteil der keltischen Münzen 
liegt bei 1,5 Prozent, der der griechischen bei 0,3 Prozent, also verschwindend kleine 
Anteile. Bei der Unterteilung der römischen Währung in republikanische und kai- 
serzeitliche Münzen ergibt sich ein klares Übergewicht der kaiserzeitlichen Münzen 
mit fast 91 Prozent gegenüber den republikanischen mit 9 Prozent. 





Zusammenfassung 207 40 1.225 15.049 16.521 
aller 42 Fundorte % 1,25 0,24 7,41 91,09 100 
Frühe Anlagen 159 28 1.006 9.561 10.754 

% 1,50 0,30 9,4 88,9 100 
Rechtsrheinischer 48 12 219 5.488 5.767 
Raum % 0,83 0,21 3,80 952 100 


Tabelle 1: Währungen mit ihren absoluten und prozentualen Anteilen. 














Kraay, Die Fundmünzen von Vindonissa (bis Trajan), Veröffentlichungen der Geselschaft Pro 
Vindonissa. Bd. V (1962)); Augsburg-Oberhausen (FMRD I, 7, 7012). 
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Dieses Bild verándert sich geringfügig, wenn man die Verteilung der Wáhrungen 
in den « Frühen Anlagen» mit der im « Rechtsrheinische Raum » vergleicht. In den 
« Frühen Anlagen» liegt der Anteil der republikanischen Münzen bei knapp 10 Pro- 
zent, der der kaiserzeitlichen bei rund 89 Prozent. Im « Rechtsrheinischen Raum » 
sinkt die Menge der republikanischen Münzen auf knapp 4 Prozent. Als erstes 
Ergebnis sei festgehalten: Die «Frühen Anlagen» und der «Rechtsrheinische 
Raum» werden von den kaiserzeitlichen Münzen beherrscht. 

Dieses recht einheitliche Gesamtbild differenziert sich beim Betrachten der einzel- 
nen Regionen. Mit fast 13 Prozent liegt der Anteil der republikanischen Münzen in 
den Marschlagern am hóchsten, mit 3 Prozent am westlichen Rand des Schwarzwal- 
des am niedrigsten. Ein Vergleich der Anteile von republikanischen und kaiserzeitli- 
chen Münzen ergibt im « Rechtsrheinischen Raum» eine auffällige Verschiebung : 
In den « Frühen Anlagen » stehen 9.561 kaiserzeitliche 1.006 republikanischen Mün- 
zen gegenüber, d.h. ein Verháltnis von 9,5:1. Im « Rechtsrheinischen Raum » stehen 
5.488 kaiserzeitliche nur noch 219 republikanischen Münzen gegenüber, also eine 
Verhältnis von 25:1. Gemessen am Verhältnis aus den « Frühen Anlagen » wächst die 
Zahl der kaiserzeitlichen Münzen beinahe auf das Dreifache; 

Wenden wir uns nun den Geldsorten und ihren Relationen innerhalb der römi- 
schen Währung zu und beginnen mit dem Verhältnis von Edelmetall- zu Bronzeprä- 
gung. Bei den republikanischen Münzen finden sich 41 Prozent Silber- und 59 Pro- 
zent Bronzemünzen, also ein Verhältnis von 1:1,4, das als ausgewogen beizeichnet 
werden darf. Bei den kaiserzeitlichen Münzen (vgl. Tabelle 2) zeigt sich dagegen 
eine sehr markante Verschiebung der Relation. Kommen in den « Frühen Anlagen » 
auf eine Edelmetallprägung rund 28 Bronzemünzen, so ändert sich das Verhältnis 
im « Rechtsrheinischen Raum » ganz deutlich : Einer Prägung aus Edelmetall stehen 
sieben Bronzemünzen gegenüber. Das heißt aber umgekehrt im Blick auf die Edel- 
metallprägung: Ihr Anteil vervierfacht sich gemessen am Verhältnis in den « Frühen 


Anlagen ». 





Zusammenfassung 1.029 13.952 14.981 
aller 42 Fundorte % 6,87 03:18 100 
Frühe Anlagen 325 9.218 9.543 

% 3,41 96,59 100 
Rechtsrheinischer 704 4.734 5.438 
Raum % 12,95 87,05 100 


Tabelle 2: Verteilung von Edelmetall- und Bronzeprágungen innerhalb der kaiserzeitlichen Münzen, 
absolute und prozentuale Anteile. 
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Nach dem Vergleich von Edelmetall- zu Bronzeprágungen gilt nun den Anteilen 
der einzelnen Nominale innerhalb der kaiserzeitlichen Währung unsere Aufmerk- 
samkeit (vgl. Tabelle 3). Mit fast 81 Prozent beherrschen die Dupondien/Asse das 
Geldvolumen. Die Anteile dieser beiden Nominale liegen in den « Frühen Anlagen » 
fast 20 Prozent höher als im « Rechtsrheinischen Raum ». Hier treten die Sesterze 
mit mehr als 15 Prozent auf und übertreffen, prozentual gesehen, fast dreimal die 
Menge dieser Geldsorte in den « Frühen Anlagen ». Die Relationen von Sesterzen zu 
Dupondien/Assen in den « Frühen Anlagen » und im « Rechtsrheinischen Raum » zei- 
gen deutlich diese Verschiebung: «Frühe Anlagen» 1:16; « Rechtsrheinischer 


Raum » 1:4,5. 
ENERO [|a 
0 
с 


Zusammenfassung 49 98 1.359 129 299 181 14.981 
aller 42 Fundorte % 0,32 6,54 9,07 80,89 1,96 121 100 
Frühe Anlagen 15 310 528 8.383 250 9.543 
%| 0,16 3,25 5,53 87,84 2,62 0,60 100 
Rechtsrheinischer 34 670 831 3.736 43 124 5.438 
Raum %| 0,63 12,32 15,28 68,70 0,79 2,28 100 


Tabelle 3: Die Nominale der kaiserzeitlichen Münzen und ihre absoluten und prozentualen Anteile 



















DIE MUNZSTATTEN 


Die am obergermanisch-ratischen Limes zirkulierenden kaiserzeitlichen Miinzen 
kommen aus neun verschiedenen Münzstätten (vgl. Tabelle 4: dort sind aus Platz- 
gründen die Münzstätten des gallischen Raumes zusammengefaßt). Rom, Lugdu- 
num und Nemausus sind aufgrund ihrer mengenmäßigen Anteile allein von Bedeu- 
tung. Auch im Bereich der Münzstätten läßt sich eine klare Entwicklung beobach- 
ten. In den « Frühen Anlagen » ist die beherrschende Rolle der stadtrömischen Prä- 
gungen mit rund 64 Prozent noch nicht so ausgeprägt. Aus Lugdunum kommen 
immerhin fast 30 Prozent der Münzen. Das Verhältnis von stadtrömischen zu Lug- 
dunenser Prägungen beträgt 2:1. Im « Rechtsrheinischen Raum » ändert sich die 
Zusammensetzung der Geldmenge in auffälliger Weise. Die stadtrömischen Prägun- 
gen dominieren mit fast 91 Prozent, die Lugdunum-Gepräge sinken ab auf 7 Pro- 
zent. Das Verhältnis von Rom zu Lugdunum erhöht sich auf 13:1. Lugdunum 
verliert als Münzstätte stark an Einfluß. 

Die Münzen von Nemausus spielen am obergermanisch-rätischen Limes nur eine 
untergeordnete Rolle. Sind sie in den «Frühen Anlagen » mit knapp 5 Prozent ver- 
treten, so erreicht ihr Anteil im « Rechtsrheinischen Raum » nur noch 0,8 Prozent. 
Das spiegelt sich auch im Verhältnis von Münzen aus Lugdunum zu denen von 
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9.808 =- 993 464 95 39 52 13.483 
72,74 22,20 0,25 3,44 0,70 0,29 0,39 00 
2.681 8.964 
3 29,91 0,98 0,32 0,30 
Rechtsrheini- 4.095 312 52 10 4.519 
scher Raum % 90,62 6,90 " и 1,15 0, в (022 ў ді 100 


Tabelle 4: Die Münzstátten der kaiserzeitlichen Münzen mit ihren absoluten und prozentualen 
Anteilen 
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Nemausus wider: In den «Frühen Anlagen » lautet es 7:1, im « Rechtsrheinischen 
Raum » 5:1. Der starke Rückgang der Lugdunenser Münzen bewirkt dieses günstige 
Verhältnis. 

Festzuhalten bleibt, daß über 90 Prozent der am obergermanisch-rätischen Limes 
zirkulierden Münzen aus der stadtrómischen Münzstátte kommen !9. 


DIE ZEITLICHE VERTEILUNG DER MÜNZEN 
(vgl. Tabelle 5 und Abb. 1) 


Der für die Untersuchung gewáhlte Zeitraum von 147 Jahren wird in drei durch 
die historische Entwicklung bedingte Perioden gegliedert : 


Periode I beginnt im Jahre 30 v.Chr. mit der Alleinherrschaft des Augustus und 
endet mit dem Tode des Caligula. Sie umfaßt noch die Phase der Stagnation an der 
Rheinfront, die seit der Abberufung des Germanicus eintrat Y, 

Periode II beginnt mit der Herrschaft des Claudius und endet mit den Wirren des 
Drei-Kaiser-Jahres. Sie umfaßt vor allem die erste Phase der Besetzung, das « etap- 
penweise Vorrücken und Vorschieben von Stützpunkten » 12 und Straßen im Alpen- 


vorland und im Oberrheintal. 


10. A. Kunisz, Recherches sur le monnayage et la circulation monetaire sous le regne d’Auguste, 
Société Archéologique et Numismatique Polonaise, 1976, 112. Kunisz stellt dagegen fest, daß 
Gallien und das Niederheingebiet in augusteischer Zeit von Lugdunum versorgt werden. Vgl. 
Haltern (FMRD VI, 4, 4057): Lugdunum 77%, Nemausus 8%, Rom 13%. So auch C. M. 
Wells, The German Policy of Augustus, Oxford 1972, p. 279-281. 

11. Vgl. Christ a.a.O. (Anm. 3) 94 ff. 

12. Christ a.a.0. (Anm. 3) 97. 
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|. | Periodet | Periode IL | Periode II | бешш 
Zusammenfassung aller 7101 1.917 5.819 15.037 
42 Fundorte 

Promille pro Jahr TA 2:5 8,2 1.000 
Frühe Anlagen 6.951 1.032 1.576 9.559 
Promille pro Jahr 10,2 3,7 25 















1.000 


Rechtsrheinischer Raum 750 485 5.478 
Promille pro Jahr 1,9 9,1 1.000 


Tabelle 5: Verteilung der kaiserzeitlichen Münzen nach zeitlichen Perioden 








Promille Ш Periode]: 71 Jahre (30у.-41п.) 
Periode II: 29 Jahre (41-69n.) 
Periode III : 47 Jahre (69-117n.) 
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Legions-. Frühe Taunus- Südlich Neckar- | Westlicher Donau- Kempten 


lager Lager und des Limes Schwarz- Limes und 
Wetterau- Mains wald Augsburg 
Limes 


Periode III beginnt mit der Herrschaft der Flavier und endet mit dem Ausbau des 
Limes unter Trajan. In dieser Periode wird der « Rechtsrheinische Raum » endgültig 
besetzt und militárisch abgesichert, weshalb die 19 Regierungsjahre Trajans noch in 
Periode III einbezogen wurden. 


Die Verteilung der 15.037 Münzen auf diese drei Perioden erfolgt nach der von J. 


Casey vorgeschlagenen Formel. Sie zeigt zwischen den « Frühen Anlagen » und 


13. J. Casey, « The Interpretation of Romano-British Site Finds», Coins and the Archaeologist, ed. 
by J. Casey and R. Reece, BAR 4, (1974) 41: 
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dem «Rechtsrheinischen Raum » einen ganz markanten Unterschied. Die Masse der 
Fundmünzen aus den « Frühen Anlagen» gehórt in Periode I: 10,2 Promille pro 
Jahr. In Periode II und III dagegen sinkt die Zahl der Fundmünzen auf 3,7 bzw. 
3,3 Promille pro Jahr ab. Im “Rechtsrheinischen Raum” kehrt sich das Bild genau 
um (vgl. Abb. 1: sie zeigt die Promillewerte pro Jahr für die einzelnen Regionen). 
Die Fundmünzen aus Periode I und II — also einem Zeitraum von 100 Jahren — 
erreichen gerade 1,93 und 3,05 Promille pro Jahr. Dann erfolgt in Periode III — sie 
ist nur halb so lang wie Periode I und II zusammen — ein geradezu sprunghafter 
Anstieg auf 16,5 Promille pro Jahr. Diese Grundtendenz läßt sich auch innerhalb 
der einzelnen Regionen im « Rechtsrheinischen Raum » beobachten. Am Taunus- 
und Wetterau-Limes beispielsweise ist ein extremer Anstieg auf 18,41 Promille pro 
Jahr in Periode III zu verzeichnen, gegenüber 1,09 und 1,97 Promille pro Jahr in 
den beiden ersten Perioden. Umgekehrt zeigt der Donau-Limes mit 4,21 und 4,75 
Promille pro Jahr in den ersten beiden und 11,98 Promille pro Jahr in der dritten 
Periode das ausgeglichenste Verhältnis. 

Halten wir als Ergebnis fest: In den « Frühen Anlagen » stehen 6.951 Fundmünzen 
der Periode I 2.608 Fundmünzen der Perioden II und III gegenüber, d.h. ein Ver- 
hältnis von fast 3:1. Im « Rechtsrheinischen Raum » kehrt sich das Verhältnis um: 
1.235 Fundmiinzen aus den Perioden I und II stehen nun 4.243 aus Periode III 
gegenüber, d.h. ein Verhältnis von 1:3,4. 


ZUSAMMENFASSUNG 


Der Münzumlauf am obergermanisch-rätischen Limes im 1. Jh.n.Chr. zeigt auf 
den ersten Blick ein sehr einheitliches Bild: 91 Prozent frühkaiserzeitliche und 8 
Prozent republikanische Münzen bilden das Hauptvolumen des umlaufenden Gel- 
des. Innerhalb der frühkaiserzeitlichen Währung stehen die Bronzemünzen mit 93 
Prozent an der Spitze, die Silbermünzen erreichen einen Anteil von 6,5 Prozent, die 
Goldmünzen spielen mit 0,3 Prozent so gut wie keine Rolle. Zwischen den « Frühen 
Anlagen » auf der einen und dem « Rechtsrheinischen Raum » auf der anderen Seite 
lassen sich jedoch bei genauerem Hinsehen deutliche Verschiebungen in der Zusam- 
mensetzung der zirkulierenden Geldmenge registrieren : 


1) Im Verhältnis von Edelmetallprägungen zu Bronzemünzen vervierfacht sich 
der Anteil der Gepräge aus Edelmetall im « Rechtsrheinischen Raum ». 

2) Im Verhältnis von Sesterzen zu Dupondien/Assen steigt der Anteil der Sesterze 
auf das Vierfache. 


Coins of the reign s 1.000 
Length of the reign Total for site 
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3) In der Geldversorgung der « Frühen Anlagen» stehen sich Rom und Lugdunum 
im Verháltnis von 2:1 gegenüber. Im « Rechtsrheinischen Raum» wáchst das Ver- 
hältnis auf 13:1 zugunsten Roms, so daß, im Verhältnis gesehen, der Anteil dieser 
Münzstätte auf das Sechsfache wächst. 

4) In den «Frühen Anlagen » dominiert das ältere Geld der Periode I, im « Rechts- 
rheinischen Raum » das der Periode III. Älteres und jüngeres Geld stehen sich in 
den «Frühen Anlagen» im Verhältnis 3:1 gegenüber. Im «Rechtsrheinischen 
Raum» kehrt sich dieses Verhältnis genau um. 


Diese Ergebnisse lassen sich gut mit der Entstehung der beiden Provinzen in 
Zusammenhang bringen. Die im okkupierten Gebiet stationierten Soldaten brach- 
ten das jüngere und jüngste Geld mit. Es kam fast ausschließlich aus Rom 14. Das 
gilt in besonderem Maße für den Taunus- und Wetterau-Limes und den fast zeitglei- 
chen Neckarlimes. Im rund 50 Jahre früher besetzten Alpenvorland macht sich der 
Anteil älteren Geldes noch deutlich bemerkbar. (Vgl. nochmals Abb. 1). Ganz 
anders das Bild in den «Frühen Anlagen»: Hier zirkulierte das ältere Geld. Der 
Zustrom jüngeren Geldes blieb deshalb merklich schwächer, weil die Decke alten 
Geldes für den täglichen Bedarf ausreichte. Mit der Okkupation des « Rechtsrheini- 
schen Raumes » entstand ein neues Zirkulationsgebiet, das nicht von Legionslagern 
aus versorgt wurde, sondern durch gezielte Lieferung von Rom. Zwei von drei der 
hier umlaufenden Münzen sind 50, teilweise sogar bis zu 100 Jahre jünger als die in 
den «Frühen Anlagen ». 


14. Vgl. Kunisz a.a.O. (Anm. 10) 117. Wells a.a.O. (Anm. 10) 282 f. konnte im Voralpenland 
bereits in spätaugusteischer und frühtiberischer Zeit die Tendenz beobachten, daß die 
stadtrömischen Emissionen in diesem Gebiet die gallischen übertreffen, eine Tendenz, die sich 
im Laufe des 1. Jh. n.Chr. erheblich verstärkt. 
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ANNE KROMANN 


Recent Roman Coin Finds from Denmark 


(Plates 29-30) 


Within the last 10 years the total number of Roman coins found in Denmark has 
increased considerably, from about 1600 to about 2900 coins!. The accession is due 
partly to the use of metal detectors but mainly to the extensive archeological exca- 
vations carried out in recent years. Most of the coins come from three sites: Illerup 
in eastern Jutland ?, Gudme in south eastern Funen ? and Smorenge in Bornholm 4, 
and to this can be added 36 denarii from the site of Dankirke in Jutland 5. 

The aim of this paper is to compare the latest finds with the old material and see if 
there are any alterations in the pattern. 


Roman coins in Denmark 


Roman coin hoards in Denmark make up four groups: 7. Denarii from the first to 
the third centuries A.D. 2. Aurei and solidi from the third to the fourth century. J. 
Siliquae from the fourth century. 4. Solidi from the fifth to the sixth century. 


1. Finds of Roman coins from Denmark have been published by Niels Breitenstein and Jorgen 
Balling in the following volumes of NN À : Breitenstein, NNÁ 1942, 69-98 (Funen, Gudme 
herred); NNÁ 1943, 1-20 (Funen outside Gudme herred); NNÁ 1944, 1-85 (Bornholm); NNÁ 
1946 1-34 (Zealand); Balling, NNÁ 1962, 5-78 (Jutland). A supplement by Anne Kromann 
will appear in NNÁ 1983-84. 

2. Jørgen Ilkjær and Jørn Lønstrup, ‘Der Moorfund im Tal der Illerup À bei Skanderborg in 
Ostjütland (Dänemark)’, Germania 61, (1983), 95-116. 

3. A preliminary report on the finds from Gudme has been published after a symposium in Odense 
1984 : Gudme problemer, Skrifter fra Historisk institut, Odense Universitet no. 33, Odense 1985. 
The coins have been treated by Anne Kromann on 37-50. 

4. Anne Kromann and Margrethe Watt, ‘Skattefundet fra Smorenge’, Nationalmuseets Arbejds- 
mark 1984, 29-41. 

9. Kirsten Bendixen, 'The first Merovingian Coin Treasure from Denmark', Mediaeval Scandin- 
avia 7, (1974), 85-101. 
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Hoards of copper coins hardly exist, and gold and silver coins seldom occur in the 
same hoard $. 

As can be seen from table 1, denarii appear all over the country, but almost half 
of the total have been found on Bornholm. Moreover the hoards of Bornholm are 
the latest ones, while the earlier hoards generally occur in Jutland. The district of 
Gudme in Funen is renowned for its gold finds from the Iron Age — jewellery as 
well as aurei and solidi from the third to the fourth century — and lately a hoard of 
siliquae has been unearthed in the same area. Hitherto siliquae have been extre- 
mely scarce in Denmark and restricted to a few pieces in the two hacksilver hoards 
from Hostentorp, Zealand, and Simmersted, Jutland ?. The late solidus group, from 
the fifth to the sixth century, is represented by stray finds from all over the country, 
while two hoards have been found on Funen, and no less than 9 hoards come from 
Bornholm 8. The strong concentration of late gold coins in Bornholm has its paral- 
lels in Øland and Gotland, where still larger hoards are found °. 


I. ROMAN COIN HOARDS FROM DENMARK. 


date of 

Denarii total latest coin 
1. Ginderup 25 74 A.D. J hoard from site 
2. Derpsted 20 161 5 J incomplete 
3. Râmose 428 180 » Z dispersed 
4. Lilleborg 7 180 » B incomplete 
9. Uncertain place 7 180 » B incomplete 
6. Шегир 170 188 » J several contemporary hoards 
7. Gudme I 32 189; F stray finds from site 
8. Testrup 8 191 » J 
9. Borresø 16 191 » B 
10. Thorsbjerg I 32 192 » J information incomplete 
11. Hvornum kær 22 192 » J 
12. Knudsker 217 193 » B 
13. Robbedale 255 195 > B 
14. Smorenge 500 (+ 1 solid.) 195 (467-72 B 
15. Thorsbjerg II 23 199%A°D: J information incomplete 
16. Dankirke 97 201 » J stray finds from site 
17. Gudme II 146 211 » F stray finds from site 
18. Nydam 39 7 J 
19. Bagsværd 45 217 =) Z 
19a. Rærvekulebakke 4 223 B 
6. n. 1, Breitenstein 1943. 
7. n. 1, Breitenstein 1946, 22, and Balling 1962, 62. 
8. n. 1, Breitenstein 1944 and Kromann 1983-4 (in the press). 
9. Joan Fagerlie, Late Roman and Byzantine solidi found in Sweden and Denmark, NNM 157, 


1967. 
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Bronze coins 


20. Tarup 3 226 » J 
21. Gettorp 7 236 » J 
22. Engbjerg 3 5) > J 
23. Kværs 3 361 » J 
24. Nybol 6 367 » J 
25. Sender Brarup I 5 383 » J 
26. Sønder Brarup II 4 383  » J 
27. Fehmern 4 408 » J 
Solidus and late silver coins 
28. Nyrup 5 3907 7% Z 
Siliquae 
29. Gudme II 285 368 » F hoard from site 
30. Hosten Torp 8 423 » Z 
31. Simmersted 6 423 » J 
Solidi 
32. Boltinggärd 3 324 » F 
33. Brangstrup 48 326 » Е 
34. Gudme I 11 309) F hoard from site 
35. Sandegård 4 474 » B 
36. Rynkebygärd 5 474 » Е 
37. Elsehoved 8 488 » Е 
38. Kasbygard 14 491 » B 
39. Ved Sylten 9 491 » B 
40. Svaneke? 3 491 » B 
41. Spagergard 7 491 » B 
42. Dalshej 17 518 7 B 
43. Soldatergärd 36 518 » B 
44. Saltholmsgárd 29 518 » B 
45. Almindingen 6 (526) » B 


J = Jutland, F = Funen, Z = Zealand, B = Bornholm 


Total of hoards and stray finds 
Denarii: c. 2200 

Bronze coins: c. 100 

Siliquae: c. 320 

Aurei and Solidi: c. 255. 


Illerup 


Excavations of the moor in the Illerup valley were made by Prehistoric Museum 
in Aarhus in 1956, in 1980 and in 1983 1°. The coins — a total of c. 200 denarii — 
were found in 15 lots of varying size together with swords, knives, spears, shields, 
lances and harnesses. There were also personal belongings such as combs, tooth 
picks and steels (pl. 29, 1). 


10. n. 1, Balling 1962, 25, and Ilkjær and Lonstrup op. cit. n. 2. 
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In the Iron Age the moor was a lake, which according to the excavators Jorgen 
Ilkjzr and Jorn Lonstrup, was used as a sacrificial place on at least two different 
occasions. The coins were part of a large war booty comprising the equipment of 
more than 200 soldiers, and they were found lying among other personal belongings. 
The 15 small hoards all represent the same period from Nero to Septimius Severus. 
In table 2 they have been treated as one hoard, and the composition is remarkably 
early with many pre-Antonine coins. They are all quite well preserved and the 
sacrifice must have taken place few years after the minting of the latest coins, 
perhaps about 200 A.D. Can the Illerup finds contribute to our knowledge of the 
function and circulation of coins in the Iron Age? 

It would seem that a number of the defeated soldiers were in possession of coins. 
As they were strangers, we cannot assume that their habits were the same as those 
of the residents of Illerup, but where did they come from? The early composition of 
the coins corresponds to hoards from the western provinces of the Roman empire H 
but the other objects that were sacrificed do not indicate a south western prove- 
nance. Certainly the weapons have parallels in many parts of Europe, but according 
to the excavators the form of the combs can only be paralleled in Norway and 
northern Sweden in an area to the south of Oslofiord ?. As, however, that area 
hitherto has yielded next to no Roman coins ?? it is hard to believe that the unfortu- 
nate warriors from Illerup could have learned the use of money here in their native 
land. But of course they may have been on their way back from military service 
abroad when fate overtook them in Illerup M. In fact the Flintarp hoard in southern 
Sweden — on the road to Oslofiord — has a composition and grade of preservation 
which is very similar to the Illerup hoards, and it may represent remnants from 
other mercenaries of that period returning home 15, 


Gudme 


The excavations on a site near Gudme in south eastern Funen started a couple of 
years ago, but Roman coins have been discovered in the fields at various times over 
the last 100 years 16. At present the total number of coins amounts to 178 denarii 
from the first to the third century, 11 solidi from the middle of the fourth century 
and 320 siliquae from the same period. To this can be added a fragment of a solidus 


11. n. 1, Balliug 1962, 721. 


125 fk eit. n. 2. 
13. A single denarius is found in Bohuslan, see Lennart Lind, ‘Roman denarii found in Sweden,’ 


Acta Universitatis Stockholmiensis, 2, (1981), 110. 
14. I owe this idea to Peter Hammerich. 
15. Jorgen Balling, ‘De romerske montfund fra Skane, Halland og Blekinge, NNÅ 1966, 10 ff. 
16. n. 1, Breitenstein 1942, 70 ff. 
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from the fifth century. Apart from the coins the excavation revealed other objects 7? 
such as pieces of pottery, tools, fibulae, buttons, a small man's head in silver and 
eight gold bracteates. Most of the objects date from Roman Iron Age, and close to 
the find spot of the 11 solidi there are traces of a house from the same period. Some 
of the coins, however, are as late as the Viking Age. 

The 178 denarii were widely scattered, and even if some of this is due to plough- 
ing, it is hardly probable that they all come from the same hoard. If we assume that 
they are not all stray finds, we may suppose that they come from a number of minor 
hoards, and for practical reasons we shall treat the denarii from Gudme as a hoard 
or rather as two hoards, since they were found in two different fields, Gudme I and 
Gudme II. 

The eleven solidi lay within a restricted area, and although we do not know their 
exact find spots, we cannot doubt that they were buried together. A solidus was a 
valuable object, and it is not likely that eleven almost contemporary gold coins were 
lost accidentically on different occasions. 

According to one of the finders some of the solidi were found together with a 
denarius !*. As the denarii are so much older than the solidi, it is at first sight 
unlikely that they were buried together. But there are in fact other examples of 
such finds from Gotland, Bornholm, western Germany and Poland, while the most 
famous example is undoubtedly the tomb of Childeric in Tournai, where Republican 
denarii were found together with solidi of the fifth century A.D. !?. Roman denarii 
from the first two centuries A.D. seem to have been current for a long time in Free 
Germany, probably because of the debasement of the denarius in the third century. 
As the silver content declined, German traders lost confidence in the debased coins, 
and from the beginning of the third century they completely refused to take the new 
denarii, demanding the old ones instead. As a result, late denarii are scarce in hords 
from free Germany and Scandinavia, whereas the earlier ones probably circulated 
for a very long time 2°. Thus it is possible that the hoard containing the 11 solidi 
also included some of the denarii. 

As regards the late silver coins, the siliquae, about twenty are probably stray finds 
from Gudme I and Gudme II, but most were found in a single hoard in Gudme II. 

If we turn to the composition of the Gudme hoards, we find that the denarii, 
which we choose to treat as a hoard, have a late composition with a large percentage 


17. Anne Kromann and Peter Vang Petersen, 'Romerske monter, skattefund og jernalderhuse- fra 
et rigdomscenter pa Sydfyn’, Nationalmuseets Arbejdsmark 1985, 194-207. 

18. n. 1, Breitenstein 1942, 71 nos. 3-5. 

19. Peter Berghaus, ‘Denar’, Reallexicon der Germanischen Altertumskunde, 309-12. 

20. Sture Bolin, Fynden af Romerska Mynt i det frie Germanien, Lund 1926, 269. 
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of Antonine coins (table 2). The eleven solidi were struck by four contemporary 
emperors (tables 3 and 4) during a period of about fifteen years from 337 to 353. Six 
of the coins are from Trier and the rest are from Rome, Thessalonica, Siscia, Cons- 
tantinople and Antioch; they are mostly very well preserved. The siliqua hoard, 
which was found at some distance from the solidi, is somewhat later, covering a 
space of about 20 years from c. 347 to c. 368 (table 5), but almost 84% of the coins 
were struck for Constantius II between 353 and c. 358. The types are quite uniform : 
a vota inscription celebrating the tricennalia of Constantius and the quinquennalia 
or decennalia of the junior emperors. Seven mints are represented, but the coins are 
not distributed equally between them, as most come from Constantinople and Sir- 
mium (table 5). Only two coins were struck in the western part of the empire. 
Thus the coin material from Gudme is rather mixed. When was it buried? What 
was the function of the coins, and where did they come from? The denarii, some- 
times worn beyond recognition (5-6), may have been buried at the same time as the 
solidi, but as a matter of fact the deposition may just as well have happened later, 
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III. Roman Gold Coins from 


Funen 
Tiberius 
Caracalla 
Severus Alexander 
Trajan Decius 
Valerian 
Postumus 
Aurelian 
Tacitus 
Probus 
Carus 
Carinus 
Diocletian 
Maximianus 
Imitations (3rd. cent.) 
Constantius I 
Galerius 
Maximinus II 
Severus II 
Licinius I 
Constantine I 
Constantine II 
Constans 
Constantius II 
Magnentius 
Jovian 
Valentinian I 
Valentinian II 
Imitations (4th. cent.) 
Valentinian III 
Majorian 
Theodosius II 
Marcian 
Leo I 
Zeno 
Imitations (5th. cent.) 
Anastasius 
Uncertain 5th. cent. 
Total 


(14-37) 
(24-17) 
(222-35) 
(249-51) 
(253-60) 
(260-9) 

(270-75) 
(275-76) 
(276-82) 
(282-83) 
(282-85) 


(305-06) 
(305-10) 
(308-13) 
(306-07) 
(308-24) 
(306-37) 
(337-40) 
(337-50) 
(337-61) 
(350-53) 
(363-64) 
(364-75) 
(375-92) 


(425-55) 
(457-61) 
(408-50) 
(450-57) 
(457-74) 
(474-91) 


(491-518) 
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IV. A hoard of solidi from Gudme Funen 





i: 
Constantine II (337-40) rer | ud x 
Constans (337-50) ү. ЕДЕ Б 
Constantius II (337-61) ici 
Magnentius (350-53) Lis. [died e ее та 
Total оваа PE ma pota o 


V.A hoard of siliquae from Gudme, Funen 


Siscia 

Sirmium 
Thess 
Constan. 
Nicom. 
Antioch 

total 


g 

> 

У 
Constantine II (337-40) eue Ei E 
Constantius II (353-55) л | МЫ ГО з эд 
e] {| [el [i Гон 

Imitations TALE 
Gallus (351-54) = 
Julian Get е Е t 
Gem | Jae] aid р РН 
Jovian СТЕ ire a 
Valentinian I (364-67) ЕНЕР ТЕР ЕЕ 
Valens ewm | ||| |ю 3) |% 
Procopius pao EEE a A 
Total 1 |1 | 5 |80 | 9 | 149| 26 | 14 | 285 


since the Gudme denarii are even more worn than the Smerenge denarii (7-8), which 
were buried after the middle of the fifth century. The solidus hoard however, and 
the hoard of siliquae, which were both in fine condition (11-14) can hardly have 
circulated for very long. But what do we mean by «circulation», when we talk 
about the Gudme coins? Here it is necessary to make a distinction between the 
different categories of coins. It is doubtful if the denarii circulated in the normal 
sense of the word, few are found outside the Gudme area, but on the other hand it is 
probable that they were in some sort of trade. At present, however, it is impossible 
to determine if they became worn while they were in Funen or elsewhere. 
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The Roman gold coins from Funen seem mainly to have been used as jewellery. 
More than two thirds have been pierced or fitted with loops and so that they could 
be worn (table 3). In the light of this it is remarkable that ten of the eleven solidi 
from the hoard are intact, whereas the eleventh, which is fitted with a loop, is a 
multiple weighing about 1 1/4 solidi (10). As most of the unpierced solidi found in 
Funen date from the reign of Constantius II, we might infer that gold coins were 
about to be used as money in Funen at this time. But then it must be remembered 
that as more gold coins were imported, many of them were melted down, as can be 
seen from the many finds of gold objects especially in the fifth century ?.. And so 
the small hoard of solidi from Gudme may have belonged to a goldsmith who was 
intending to melt it down. 

Even if we do not know the exact reason why imports of gold were increasing it 
does seem that there was more than one method of importation to Funen. The 
Brangstrup find, a hoard of gold and jewellery from another part of the Gudme 
district, is likely to have come from the Danube area, as most of the coins are issued 
there ??, but our eleven solidi mostly come from western mints, especially Trier. The 
Trier mint is also dominant among the stray finds of solidi in Funen from the mid 
fourth century. Peter Berghaus, who has observed the same phenomenon in the 
solidus hoards of north western Germany, saw a connection between the many Trier 
solidi occuring in the finds and the campaigns of Magnentius against Constantius in 
about A.D. 350 ?? and he suggested that the coins may have gone north as payment 
for German mercenaries. 

As far as the later siliquae are concerned, the closest parallels come from as far 
afield as Hungary and Romania, again pointing to contact between Gudme and the 
Danubian district. In particular, the uneven composition of the Gudme hoard with 
the large numbers of coins of Constantius II has much in common with the incom- 
plete Kecel II hoard from Hungary ?*. The bulk of the coinage was probably issued 
at the time of Constantius’ campaigns against the Quadi and Sarmatii in 358. 


The hoard from Smgrenge 


This hoard was unearthed from the field of Smorenge near Akirkeby in Bornholm 
during 1983 and 1984%. The coins and two ingots of silver and gold alloyed with 


21. Johannes Brendsted, Danmarks Oldtid III, Jernalderen. 2. udg. Kbh. 1960, 170 ff. 

22. Andreas Alföldi, Eine spätrömische Helmform und ihre Schicksal im germanisch-romanischen 
Mittelalter, Acta Archaeologia, 5, (1934), 132. ff. 

23. Peter Berghaus, Der römische Goldmünzenfund von Ellerbeck. Lkr. Osnabrück, Die Kunde 
1956. 

24. Andreas Alföldi, Arch. Ertesitö 39, 1920-22, 99-102, and Volker Zedelius, Spätkaiserzeitlich - 
völkerwanderungszeitliche Keramik und römische Münzen von Laatzen, Ldkr. Hannover. Mate- 
rialhefte zur Ur- und Frühgeschichte Niedersachsens, Heft 8, Hildesheim 1974, 42 ff. 

25. Kromann and Watt, n. 4. 
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copper had been buried in two small pots, some sherds of which survived. Further 
investigation has revealed earthenware, glass and other remains from the time of the 
great migration as well as traces of a building under which the coins may have been 
buried. The hoard contains some 500 denarii from Vespasian to Septimius Severus 
and a solidus struck for Anthemius (467-72). It has provided the first real evidence 
from Denmark that late gold was used together with early silver. But more recently 
we have had indication of how long denarii could stay in circulation. In a grave 
from late Roman Iron Age four denarii from Faustina II to Septimius Severus were 
found on a body quite near its belt, as if they had been carried in a purse. 

Combined with the other hoards from Bornholm these examples imply that coin 
was only imported into the island rather later. Most Danish hoards of denarii do not 
contain any coins later than Commodus or Septimius Severus. But whereas the 
composition of the hoards in other parts of the country may vary from early to late 
(table 2), all the hoards of Bornholm are comparatively very late with a relatively 
large percentage of coins after Marcus Aurelius. The varying compositions of the 
hoards probably reflect alterations in the stock of denarii outside the Roman empire 
after Commodus. Owing to their low silver content few of the denarii struck after 
200 A.D. were welcomed in Free Germany, but it is likely that the coins of Commo- 
dus were accepted as long as they were available. Thus hoards containing a compar- 
atively large number of coins of Commodus reflect a late period of currency. But 
where did they circulate? As the denarii from Bornholm — stray finds as well as 
hoards — are very worn, it is probable that they all arrived late and received most 
of their wear elsewhere, for if the import of denarii to Bornholm had started earlier, 
at least some of the coins found there ought to have been better preserved. 

Hoards which are of the same composition as those from Bornholm and which 
contain equally worn denarii occur on the other Baltic islands of Oland and Gotland, 
and it is likely that the stream of denarii came to these islands at the same time and 
from the same place. Lennart Lind is probably right to assume that the coins came 
from Poland, where many similar hoards are found, and that they arrived to the 
Baltic islands in a relatively short space of time as a result of military activity of 
some sort 29. 


The coins from Dankirke 


As an appendix to the other Danish finds we must mention 36 denarii and a single 
antoninianus which were found at Dankirke near Ribe in Jutland 2’. Most of the 
coins were scattered, but some of them may have formed a hoard, and traces of 


96. Lennart Lind, ‘Roman denarii found in Sweden,’ SFMA 1, (1979), 110. 
27. Kirsten Bendixen, n. 5. 
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textile on two of them may be the remains of a purse. With the exception of the 
earliest one, which was found far from the rest of the coins, the denarii have the 


same composition as one of the late hoards (3-4). 


Conclusion 


Taken as a whole the new coins fit closely the previously known material. But 
they also confirm tendencies that were only faintly discernable in the earlier coin 
finds. Thus it is clear that we cannot treat Denmark as a whole when studying 
routes of importation and foreign contacts, and even a small area as the district of 
Gudme had connections to very different parts of the south in the same period. 

It is not yet possible to be certain about how these coins were used when they 
reached Denmark. The coins of Illerup should be regarded as a war booty buried as 
a sacrifice and had probably no connection with the economic life of those who put 
them there. The well preserved solidi from Gudme seem to have been buried shortly 
after their arrival and the same is probably true of the siliqua hoard, since it was not 
mixed with any other coins or hacksilver. 

since it appears that the denarii of Bornholm arrived very late and during a short 
space of time, it is unlikely that they subsequently entered into regular circulation 
on the island. And it is not even certain that solidi circulated on the Baltic islands, 
according to a recent study by Ola Kyhlberg 28. However, the four denarii found in 
the belt of a body show that at least some people did carry coins with them in late 
Roman Iron Age. 

Thus the new finds do not prove that either the whole or any part of Denmark had 
a monetary economy during the Iron Age. But the coins from the grave at Born- 
holm together with those found dispersed over the sites of Dankirke and Gudme and 
the many other stray finds show that coins were known to a number of people in 
various parts of the country, and that they probably were used in trade occasion- 
ally. 
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Plate 29 
1. A small hoard of denarii from Illerup found together with a comb and other personal belong- 
ings. The photo is borrowed from the publication mentioned in n. 2. 


28. Ola Kyhlberg, ‘Aureus Solidus. Metodologiske studier i 400- og 500-talens mytskatter, Numis- 
matiska Meddelanden XXXIV, (1983), 5-48. 
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Plate 30 


2. Vitellius (68 A.D.), denarius, RIC 24. Illerup. 

Faustina I (140-61), denarius, RIC 384. Illerup. 
Antoninus Pius (138-61), denarius, RIC 260. Dankirke. 
Faustina II (after 161), denarius, RIC 730. Dankirke. 
Marcus Aurelius (161-80), denarius, RIC 343. Gudme. 
Faustina II (before 161), denarius, RIC 496. Gudme. 
Vespasian (69-79), denarius, RIC 76. Smorenge. 

9. Faustina I (140-61), denarius, RIC 351. Smorenge. 

10. Constans (337-50), multiple solidus 6.10 g. Gudme. 

11. Magnentius (350-53), solidus issued for Decentius, RIC p. 159, 180. Gudme. 
12. Constantius II (337-61), siliqua RIC p.456, 102. Gudme. 
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Römische Münzfunde bei den Sarmaten des 
Karpatenbeckens 


Während die kleineren und grösseren Kriege, die die Römer und die Sarmaten 
wiederholt gegeneinander geführt haben, durch die antiken Autoren und, in deren 
Fusstapfen, in unserer archáologischen Fachliteratur auf Schritt und Tritt erórtert 
werden, ist uns über die Kultur-, Wirtschafts- und Handelsbeziehungen zwischen 
beiden Vólkern kaum etwas bekannt. Es kann zwar nicht in Abrede gestellt werden, 
dass diese Beziehungen sehr eng sind und dass die Kenntnis darüber das Bild von 
der Mitte des 1. Jh. n.C. bis gegen des 4. Jh. n.C. in der Grossen ungarischen Tiefe- 
bene lebenden Sarmaten sehr differenziert. Zur Erforschung der bilateralen Berüh- 
rungen bieten die aus sarmatischen Boden geborgenen rómischen Münzen ein unent- 
behrliches Quellenmaterial. Die vorliegende Arbeit steckte sich zum Ziel, diese 
Münzen zu bearbeiten. Der Rahmen unseres Vortrages ermóglicht uns nicht, alle 
Fáden dieses weitverzweigten Fragenkreises zu verfolgen, sondern wir sind hier be- 
strebt, bloss die wichtigsten Erfahrungen zusammenzufassen. 

Bei der Untersuchung der aus Grábern und Siedlungen ans Tageslicht gekomme- 
nen rómischen Münzen konnte festgestellt werden, dass diese mehr oder weniger 
entlang dreier Linien gefunden wurden: an der Strecke von der Pannonien mit 
Dazien verbindenden Lugio-Parthiscum ; in den Abschnitten zwischen Intercisa- 
Resculum sowie Aquincum-Porolissum !. Alle drei Strassen führten über das Land 
der Sarmaten. Von den neun erschlossenen Funden kamen fünf (Abony, Hajdu- 
nánás, Mende, Ocsód, Tiszanagyrév) in der Náhe der von Aquincum, vier dagegen 
(Elek, Kecel I, Kecel II, Kiszombor) in der Náhe der von Lugio ausgehenden Stras- 
senlinien zum Vorschein (Abb. 1). 

Der úberwiegende Teil der Funde kann den heutigen Erfordernissen entsprechend 
nur in beschránkten Masse analysiert werden, da nur ein Teil in die Museen gelangt 


1. M. Köhegyi, «Römische Münzen in sarmatischen Gräbern », Magyar Numizmatikai Tarsulat 
Évkônye 1972, 173-188. 
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ist und über den Rest nur rudimentäre Berichte vorliegen (Abony) ; der andere Teil 
wurde zwar publiziert, jedoch klassifizierte jeder Bearbeiter das mangelhaft be- 
schriebene Material seinem eigenen Forschungsgebiet entsprechend (barbarische 
Nachahmungen, Prágestátten). Ihr Informationswert ist demnach ziemlich gering 
und gerade deshalb wäre es gefährlich und irreeführend, weitgehende Schlüsse zu 
ziehen ?. Jedenfalls hat man den Eindruck, dass die Fundstellen chronologisch in 
zwei gut gesonderte Blöcke aufgeteilt werden können (Abb. 2). Zwei Fundstellen 
setzen im zweiten Drittel des 1. Jh. mit Prägungen des Nero ein (Kecel II, Tiszana- 
gyrev), eine mit Galba (Kiszombor), zwei mit Vespasian (Abony, Elek) und eine mit 
Traianus (Mende). Die spätesten Prägungen zeigen eine grosse Streuung und umfas- 
sen fast ein ganzes Jahrhundert: 133 n.C. (Tiszanagyrev), 161 (Abony), 180 (Kis- 
zombor), 193 (Elek), 211 (Mende), 217 (Kecel II). Ihre Verbergung kann in Zusam- 
menhang gebracht werden mit den Kämpfen, über die die zeitgenössischen römi- 
schen Autoren ausführlich berichten ®. Die anderen drei Funde wurden gut 150 
Jahre später vergraben : im Jahre 374 (Hajdunänäs und 378 (Öcsöd, Kecel I). Sie 
lassen sich gewiss mit den hunnischen Einfällen in Verbindung bringen 4. 

In Bezug auf die Stückzahl der frühen und späten Funde kann eine grosse Abwei- 
chung festgestellt werden. Die frühen bestehen aus wenigen Stücken: Kiszombor 
41, Elek 47, Tiszanagyrév 62, Abony 109, Mende 115. Allein der spáteste Fund, 
Kecel II, bildet eine Ausnahme mit seine total 2850 Münzen. Von den spáteren 
Funden kann Kecel I nicht ausgewertet werden, da von ihm nur verschwindend 
wenige Exemplare (61) greifbar sind. Die anderen zwei sind von erheblichem 
Umfang: Hajdunänäs 705 Münzen, Öcsöd 2001. Die frühen, aus gutem Silber 
geprägten Denare sind auffallend abgenutzt, sie scheinen eine lange Zeit hindurch 
im Umlauf gewesen zu sein. Vielleicht sind wir nicht weit weg von der Wahrheit, 
wenn wir voraussetzen, dass die geringe Zahl der Funde zwischen dem Beginn des 2. 
Jh. und dem letzten Viertel des 3. Jh. mit dem Umlauf der bei den Sarmaten 
beliebten Silberdenare erklärt werden kann. Als keine Silberdenare mehr zur Verfü- 
gung standen, waren sie gezwungen, auch die geringwertigen Bronzen des 4. Jh. 
anzunehmen. 


2. Die mit Komputertechnik arbeitenden statistischen Methoden verbreiten sich in der letzten 
Zeit berechtigerweise überall in der Welt. C. Carcassone und T. Hackens, Statistics and Numis- 
matics, PACT, 1981; S. N. Cope, « The statistical analysis of coin weights by computer», NC 
1980, 178; D. Sellwood, «A basic program for histograms », NC 1980, 201 ; F. Redo, « Häufig- 
keitsuntersuchungen in der Numismatik », Magyar Numizmatikai Tarsulat Évkónye 1975, 61-75: 
A Nagy, «Fragen der Bearbeitung der numismatischen Funde mit dem Komputer», MKCsM 
1984, 151-161. 

3. Zusammenfassend A. Mocsy, Pannonien zur Friikaiserzeit, Budapest, 1975; M. Köhegyi, Die 
Raumgewinnung der Jagyzen und die dakischen Kriege des Traianus, Forräs, 1977, Nr. 12, %0-92, 

4. L. Värady, Das letzte Jahrhundert Pannoniens, 376-476, Budapest, 1969. 





ALEKSANDER BURSCHE 


Contacts between the Roman Empire 
and the mid-European Barbaricum 
in the light of coin finds. 


The contacts between the Roman Empire and the mid-European Barbaricum in 
the third and fourth centuries A.D. have been traced from Roman coins discovered 
on the territories of five archaeological cultures settled in the Central Europe in the 
late Roman period. These are: the Przeworsk, Wielbark and Luboszyce cultures 
and also the Elbian and Westbaltic circles (Fig. 1)!. Little use has so far been made 
of the archaeological and numismatic evidence for these contacts, although most 
scholars who have discussed them tend to consider that they were dominated by 
long distance trade and there was no change in them as a result of the crisis of the 
third century ?. 

The coin finds have been analyzed according to these archaeological cultures since 
they are the only territorial units that can be clearly distinguished in this area in the 
late Roman period. The evidence for them is purely archaeological but written 
sources enable us to identify different tribes? which in all probability occupied 
territories of the given culture. Moreover, as we shall see, our statistical tests show 
that there are clear differences in the patterns of Roman coins from these different 
territories. 


1. A. Bursche, “Directions of contacts of the Roman Empire with the mid-European Barbari- 
cum", WN 29, 1985, 33 note 1. 

2. V. V. Kropotkin, Ekonomicheskie svyazi vostochnoi Evropy v I tysyacheleti nashei ery, Moskva 
1967; J. Wielowiejski, “Die Kontakte Noricums und Pannoniens mit dem nördlichen Völ- 
kern”, Römer und Germanen in Mitteleuropa, Berlin 1975, 69-86 ; id., The main amber route at 
the time of the Roman Empire, Wrocław 1980 ; G. Domański, Die Luboszyce-Kultur zwischen Elbe 
und Oder im 2.-4. Jahr., Wrocław 1979, 143-57. 

3. L.Schmidt, Die Ostgermanen, Miinchen 1934; H. Lowmianski, Poczgtki Polski 1, Warszawa 
1963; E. Demougeot, La formation de l’Europe et les invasions barbares. Aubier 1969. 
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Wielbark culture 
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Luboszyce culture 
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Fig.1. The Mid-European Barbaricum 


The problem that this paper will try to answer is where, when and how Roman 
coinage flowed out from the Empire into the mid-European Barbaricum. Ancient 
sources often speak of direct contacts between the Empire and the Barbaricum, and 
it may therefore be assumed that behind the fluctuations in the export and import 
of coinage very often lie direct relationships between the Roman sender and the 
barbarian recipient. So I have compared the information on the date and direction 
of exports of coinage from the Empire into the Barbaricum with the testimony of 
the written sources. 

I have prepared a series of histograms to illustrate the chronological distribution 
of coins in each of the five territories under discussion (Fig. 2). These have been 
devised according to a new method, as none of the types of histogram that had 
previously been published fulfilled my needs*. They show the average number of 


4. For examples the periods established by R. Reece, "Roman coinage in the western Empire", 
Britannia 4, 1973, 227-51, or by С. Depeyrot, Le numeraire gaulois du гу siècle, BAR Int. Ser. 


127, 1982. 
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Fig.2. Histograms of coin finds in the Barbaricum 
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coins in each year from each territory. If, for example, the total number of coins 
found in one region is 200 and we have one specimen that can be dated to between 
A.D. 297 and 300, then 1/4 of the value of a single coin is entered under each of the 
four years. This equals 1/800 (— 1/4 x 200) of the total number of coins. For compa- 
rison, a sixth histogram has been prepared, adding the statistics from all five territo- 
ries together in two versions : for arithmetic mean and for weighted average (Fig. 2) >. 
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Fig.3. Fluctuations in coin supply in the Barbaricum 


5. These histograms have been designed with the aid of a computer and I should like to thank 
Jaroslaw Milewski for his help. 
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Next, the chronological arrangement has been compared statistically, by means of 
test z, in order to establish how significant the fluctuations in coin supply at diffe- 
rent periods are, and a diagram has been drawn up to illustrate the results (Fig. 3). 
The horizontal axis of fig. 3 is a chronological one, covering the period from 193 to 
395, while the vertical axis depicts time intervals. These are of between one and 
thirty years. Those periods for which there is no reason to reject the hypothesis H, 
of uniform proportions are left as blank areas on the diagrams. The lines define time 
intervals to which hypothesis H, applies, indicating the significance of differences at 
a confidence level of 0.05 (thin lines) and 0.01 (thick lines), in other words implying 
a risk of error of less than 5% and 1% respectively. 

In attempting to establish exactly when the flow of coinage into the Barbaricum 
increased and decreased, it is also necessary to examine when coins within the 
Empire went out of circulation. I have tried to characterize different patterns of the 
outflux of coinage by the terms “stream”, “wave” and “decline”. By "stream" I 
mean a significant and sudden growth in the number of coins from a particular 
culture, as reflected in the results of tests implying that they entered the Barbari- 
cum before they had gone out of circulation within the Empire. When I use the 
term wave’ I mean a much more long-lived period of growth of coin frequency in a 
territory, longer than the period in which its earliest issues went out of circulation in 
the Empire. The different types of coins that entered the Barbaricum also provide 
important information; at some periods there was mostly an influx of gold coins, 
and at others there were many coin hoards. In addition mint-marked coins can give 
clues as to the parts of the Empire from which they came 8. 

The table below summarizes the results obtained for the different cultures: 


No. Period Culture Source Type of outflux Intensity Coins 
1 Before 194 Wielbark, s + 
Бе Ко ? south wave 5 Denarii 
2 Before c. 240 Luboszyce decline 2 
3 248-9 Luboszyce ? south west stream 4 Antoniniani 
4 219-c. 250 Wielbark decline 2 
b €, 170-253 Westbaltic — ? Italy wave 9 Sestertii 
Hhineland, 
670251 Wielbark ? east stream Ө AV, Antoni- 
niani 
7 259 Luboszyce ? west stream ə Antoniniani 
8 270-1 Elbian Rhineland, Italy stream 4 AV, Antoni- 
niani 
9 с. 215-с. 275 Przeworsk decline 2 
10 252/8-268/87 Wielbark decline 2 


6:2 Bursche op. ett, d. 1, p. 33-44. 
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No. Period Culture Source Type of outflux Intensity Coins 
11 c. 322-c. 354 Przeworsk Rhineland wave 4 Folles 
(until 336) 
Illyricum 
(after 336) 
12 336/8-60 Wielbark decline 3 
13 From c. 253  Westbaltic decline 1 
14 From 284 Luboszyce decline 2 
15 From c. 360 Wielbark ? east streams 3 AV 


Note : the intensity of the coinage outflux is measured on a scale of 1 (very low) to 5 (very high). 


TABLE l: 
Summary of Outfluxes of Coins from the Empire to the Barbaricum. 


The written sources provide a basis for the historical interpretation of this infor- 
mation. From the 230s onwards, there were six main means by which coinage 
flowed from the Empire to the Barbaricum. These were: 

1. Occasional subsidies or tributes paid in gold, particularly during the wars of the 
third century. 

2. Ransom for captives, also paid in gold and particularly common during the 
third century. 

3. Annual tributes (annua munera) predominantly paid in gold. Ancient sources 
testify to these from 238 onwards; again they were more significant in the third 
century than the fourth. 

4. Pay, both in the form of stipendia (antoniniani or folles) and donativa (gold and 
silver), earned by Germans serving as auxiliaries in the Roman army; they appear 
from the 230s onwards. 

5. Money of any kind paid to the Germans when serving as allies of the Romans 
(annonae foederaticae); this is a feature of the fourth century. 

6. Diplomatic gifts, particularly of gold coins and medallions. These played an 
important role throughout the period, but especially in the fourth century. 


The sources also state that the Germans seized substantial amounts of plunder 
from the Romans during their invasions of the Empire’. However, written sources 
do not indicate that they would have obtained many coins in this way. 

We will now try to give an outline of the contacts between the Empire and the 
Barbaricum from the combined evidence of the coin finds and the written sources. 
By 194 the influx of coins, mainly denarii, into the Wielbark and Przeworsk territo- 


7. J. Werner, ‘‘Die rômischer Bronzgeschirr-Depots des 3. Jahrhunderts’, Marburger Studien 1, 
1938, 259-67; P. Reinecke, ‘‘Einfuhr- oder Beutegut?”’, Bonner Jahrbticher 157, 1958, 246-52 ; 
J. Kolendo, ‘‘Les influences de Rome sur les peuples de l'Europe centrale", Klio 63, 1981, 463. 
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ries as a result of the trade in amber had come to an end. This does not mean, 
however, that the trade had ceased. It only means that coins were replaced by other 
goods, such as glass or Samian ware?. This change away from coins is probably not 
caused by the debasement of the denarius, but rather by the rise in the price of 
silver in the Roman Empire. This influx of coinage during the second century did 
not occur in the Luboszyce territory, as this culture was only just beginning to 
develop at this time ?. 

The Westbaltic circle differs from the others in the Barbaricum in that it alone 
contains a significant number of bronze coins, mainly sestertii, among them a num- 
ber of coins of the first half of the third century A.D. These probably came as a 
result of a sea-borne trade in amber with the Rhineland and Italy, at a time when 
the traditional amber trade route via Pannonia was abandoned. This trade seems to 
have come to an end by the middle of the third century, probably because it was too 
risky", 

Quite different are the sudden large influxes of coins into the Barbaricum that 
start to appear in the middle of the third century. Because these are by nature 
sporadic rather than continuous they are probably the result of political contacts 
rather than trade. In some cases we have no external evidence as to the cause, but 
in some others we do. For example, an extremely intensive ‘“‘stream” of coins flo- 
wing into the Wielbark territory around 251 can be linked to Zosimus’s statement 
(I. 24,2) that Trebonianus Gallus paid annual tributes to the Goths H. Likewise the 
very large number of coins that came into the Elbian circle in about 270 was pro- 
bably caused by two events. First, as J. Werner has pointed out 12, the many aurei 
of the Gallic Empire that are found in this area came by way of payments for the 
chieftains of the German allies who, according to the SHA, Tyr. Trig. 6,2, had 
supported Victorinus. Secondly, the several large hoards of antoniniani from nor- 
thern Italy of this date that are found in the Elbian circle probably represent the 
annual tributes paid to the Juthungi ®. 


8. B. Rutkowski, "Roman pottery found in Poland: terra sigillata", Rei Cretariae Romanae Fau- 
totum Acta 3, 1961, 57-74; id., “Die römische Keramik ausserhalb der Grenzen des Impe- 
riums”, ibid., 17-8, 1977, 159-68. 

9. G. Domanski, op. cit., n. 2, passim. 

10. This trade was affected by increased activity by the Alamanni and Franks on the Rhine 
during the 250s: see Demougeot, op. cit., n. 3, p. 484-90 and K.-P. Johne, “Die Krise des 3. 
Jahrhunderts (193-306)", Die Rómer an Rhein und Donau, Berlin 1978, 80. 

11. So also Ioannis Antiochenus, fr. 150 (FGH IV, 598) and Zonaras XII, 21; see Schmidt, op. 
cit., n. 3, 208-9, Demougeot, op. cit., n. 3, 413-7 and H. Wolfram, Geschichte der Goten, 
München 1979, 46. 

12. J. Werner, "Bemerkungen zur mitteldeutschen Skelettgräbergruppe Hassleben-Leuna”, Mit- 
teldeutsche Forschungen 74, 1974, 1-27. 

13. E.g. the Pita hoard, H. Wefels, Berliner Münzblätter 42, 1921, 145-50, or the Holtzhaleben 
hoard, R. Laser, Alt-Thtiringen 12, 1972, 250-66. For the tribute see Dexippus fr. 6 (ed. Jacoby 
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It is interesting that the number of coins reaching the more distant parts of the 
Barbaricum declines at the time when the Germanic invasions of the Empire are at 
their most intensive. We have already seen that this applies to the Westbaltic circle 
after 253, and it is also the case with the Przeworsk culture between 215 and 275 
and the Wielbark cutlure from 252 to 287. This falling off in the number of coins is 
accompanied by the decline of mass imports from the Roman Empire which give 
way to smaller numbers of luxury goods, such as the portable altars that are found 
in chieftains’ graves at Wroclaw-Zakrzów 14 and Stráze?. The more distant parts of 
the Barbaricum were then isolated from the Empire which was fully stretched 
simply in defending its frontiers and overcoming internal conflicts. The almost 
complete lack of coins brought back by these German tribes as plunder is therefore 
confirmed. 

A definite falling off can be seen in the number of coins entering the territory of 
the Luboszyce culture from 284 until the time when the culture ceased to exist. 
This territory had enjoyed a short-lived period of increased contacts with Rome in 
the middle of the third century (no doubt these were primarily of a political nature), 
and then it entered a period of isolation. This might have been as a result of the 
migration of the people of this culture 16, but it should be borne in mind that the 
territory was far removed from the important trade routes. 

The Barbaricum renewed its contacts with the Empire in the Constantinian 
period. This is reflected by a sharply increased number of coins in the Przeworsk 
territory in the second quarter of the fourth century. It is difficult at present to see 
what might have led to a renewal of these contacts, but it perhaps due to the 
restoration of trading relationships ". However, the influx of gold solidi and medal- 
lions starting in the 330s and continuing to the end of the fourth century into the 
Wielbark region, and especially Volhynia, cannot be as a result of trade !5. Some of 


II A, 456-60) ; A. Alfóldi, Studien zur Geschichte der Weltkrise des 3. Jahrhunderts nach Chris- 
tus, Darmstadt 1967, 427-30 and Demougeot, op. cit., n. 3, 512. 

14. Grempler, Der Fund von Sacrau, Breslau 1888. 

15. V. Ondruch, Bohate hroby z doby rimskej na Slovensku, Bratislava 1957 ; see also Kolendo, op. 
eit., n. 7; 463: 

16. This was probably because of the movements of the Burgundi and their settlement in the area 
south of the Main: see Schmidt, op. cit., n. 3, 130-2 and Demougeot, op. cit., n. 3, 476-9. 

17. Links with the Rhineland continued until about 335 and thereafter contact with Pannonia 
was restored. This change in direction could have been the result of the conclusion of the 
alliance with the Goths in 332 which would have enabled the restoration of the trade with their 
neighbours north of the Danube (Wolfram, op. cit., n. 11, 65). Another factor would have 
been the defeat of the Vandals in 335 and their subsequent departure from Pannonia (Get. 
113-5): see Schmidt, op. cit., n. 3, 106. 

18. Even greater quantities of gold coins were later to enter Pomerania and Scandinavia — see 
J. M. Fagerlie, Late Roman and Byzantine Solidi found in Sweden and Denmark, NNM 157, New 


York 1967. 
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these coins may have been paid to Germans in attempts by the Romans to gain 
them as allies, but most of them probably represent payments to the leading Gothic 
chieftains after the treaty of 336. The Zamo$é hoard of reduced siliquae of Constan- 
tius II was, no doubt, one such payment (donativum) ??. Large numbers of similar 
coins have also been discovered in the territory of the Chernyahov culture, in Molda- 
via and Transylvania °, the area conquered by the Goths. 

In conclusion I would argue that fluctuations in coin frequency shown on the 
histograms do reflect actual events, even if the written sources are often silent on 
them. In general it would seem that Roman coins entered the Barbaricum from the 
mid-third century onwards through political contacts rather than trade. 


19. V. V. Kropotkin, “A hoard of fourth-century silver coins and objects from Zamo$C", WN 14, 
1970, 15-8. 

20. A. A. Nudel'man, Topografya kladov, Kishinev 1976; V. Mihailescu-Birliba, La monnaie 
romaine chez les Daces orientaux, Bucuresti 1980. 
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The Alloy content of the antoninianus, A.D. 
253-268 


This paper will make an attempt to substantiate the following observation about 
the alloy content of antoniniani produced between 253 and 268 : namely that both in 
the joint and sole reigns silver standards could vary significantly between mints in 
issues of the same date. 

Approximately 500 coins of 253 to 268 have been analysed non-destructively by 
Dr. J. P. Northover in Oxford using an electron microprobe. The coins examined 
are from the Ashmolean and British Museum collections and a significant number of 
the latter form part of the Cunetio hoard. Owing to the limitations of space in this 
paper it is impossible to publish the analyses in full here although it is planned to do 
so elsewhere. 


THE EVIDENCE FOR DIFFERING SILVER STANDARDS 
JOINT REIGN (Table 1) 


In the years between 253 and c. 256 three mints were in operation : Rome, Antioch 
and Viminacium. Minting began in Gaul in about 256 and at Milan in 259. A 
comparison of the average fineness and the range of fineness of coins minted at 
Western mints with those at Antioch between 253 and 256 leaves no doubt that the 
Antioch coins were produced on a much lower silver standard, a phenomenon pre- 
viously documented for the first half of the third century as well!. 

The silver finenesses of the Western mints seem to have differed from one another. 
Between 253 and 256 Rome and Viminacium were broadly compatible with average 


1. D. R. Walker, The Metrology of the Roman Silver Coinage, Part 3, BAR Supplementary Series, 
40, 1978, 49-50, 83-95. The sequence of issues at Antioch and the second eastern mint has been 
altered. Antioch now has six issues (the first three traditionally attributed to it and the three 
generally given to Eastern Mint 2). To E.M.2 now belong Antioch issues 4 and 5. 
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silver contents of 31.5 % and 28.8 % respectively. The coins analysed from the 
Gallic mint serve to confirm the results previously published by M. Christol and C. 
Carcassonne which suggested that issues 1 to 4 minted between c. 256 and 259 had 
significantly higher silver contents (42.3 % and 37.2 %) than Viminacium, which it 
superseded, and Rome?. It is puzzling to find higher silver contents at a mint which 
was founded after Rome and Viminacium had been working for several years. 

The antoninianus was debased at the western mints sometime between 256 and 
260, probably in about 259. There was a sharp drop in silver content at Rome in the 
last two issues to about 15.3 % while the first issue at Milan was roughly equivalent 
at 17.3 %. Silver contents at Gaul also declined although the standard again seems 
to have been higher than elsewhere. Christol and Carcassonne identify two stand- 
ards in this issue: one of about 32 % silver and a second at about 22 % 4. The silver 
content at the eastern mints, however, remained relatively constant averaging 
15.4% for issues 4 to 6 at Antioch and 13.9 % for Eastern Mint 2. 


Table 1 


Joint reign 


no. of coins range of average standard deviation 
variation % cn-1 

Gaul 

Issues 1-4 Й 532523570) 42.60 8.29 

Issue 5 3 28.2-20.7 24.76 ӘТ 
Viminacium 

Issues 1-5 6 39.0-25.2 SEDO 5.50 
Rome 

Issues 1-2 17 50.4-17.1 28.78 8.66 

Issues 3-4 28 26.9-4.4 15.28 5.88 
Milan 

Issue 1 Й 21.4-12.4 17/098 51537] 
Antioch 

Issues 1-3 12 21.9-13.5 16.39 2.85 

Issues 4-6 30 28.9-6.8 15.40 3:75 

Issues 1-6 42 28.9-6.8 15.69 3:52 
Е.М. 2 15 20.5-8.4 13.94 3453 


2. M. Christol, C. Carcassonne, 'L'aloi de l'antoninianus dans l'atélier de Cologne sous le règne de 
Valérien et de Gallien (256-260): étude statistique’, BSFN, 29, 1974, 598-604. 

3. Issues 1 to 4 in Christol and Carcassonne’s classification (note 2) which we follow here are the 
same as Elmer’s sequence for issues 1 to 3 but combine the last two issues. G. Elmer, ‘Die 
Münzprágung des Gallischen Kaiser in Kóln, Trier, und Mailand’, Bonner Jahrbucher, 146, 
1941, 1-106, esp. 18-26. 

4. Christol and Carcassonne, note 2, 601. 
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SOLE REIGN (Table 2) 


During the sole reign of Gallienus the mints continued to strike coins with differ- 
ent silver finenesses. At Rome the average finenesses of the antoniniani of issues 1 
to 3 have already been established : the average silver content for issues 1 and 2 was 
10.12%, that of issue 3 was 9.12 % 5. On the basis of the 59 additional coins analysed 
of issue 4 whose average fineness was 8.44 %, it now seems clear that it succeeded 
issues 1 to 36. Average silver contents in issues 5 to 6, again established in an earlier 
study, were 4.86 % and 2.22 % respectively. Coins traditionally assigned to Sirmium 
with the S P and P II marks almost certainly were produced at Rome to judge by 
their range of fineness and alloy content. They were probably minted between 
issues 4 and 5 at Rome. 

In the East, silver contents remained much more stable averaging c. 15-16 % at 
Antioch early in the sole reign and declining to about 13.5% in the later issues. 
These figures are compatible with the averages at Eastern Mint 3. The average 
fineness of the coins of the SPQR mint which opened late in the sole reign is appa- 
rently lower at 10.58 % but this may be the result of the small number of coins 
analysed. 

The other western mints (Milan and Siscia) not only have different silver fine- 
nesses from Rome and Antioch but also from each other. The average silver content 
of antoniniani of issues 1 to 3 at Milan, roughly contemporary with issues 1 to 3 at 
Rome, is 13.75 % which is certainly higher than Rome. It declined to an average 
8.35 % in issues 4 to 8 and although there are signs that it may have declined again 
in the final issue, silver contents are significantly higher than Rome. 

At Siscia, on the other hand, which is usually said to have opened in 262, the 
average silver contents of issues 1 and 2 was 7.55 %, that of issue 3 was 6.51 %, and 
the final issue was 3.91 %. Thus Siscia apparently had less silver initially in its 
antoniniani than Rome and Milan although by the final issue, roughly contempo- 
rary with the final issue at Rome, it was distinctly higher than Rome. 

To anyone acquainted with the care with which silver contents were regulated in 
the fourth century these apparently multiple standards and uncoordinated debase- 
ments are very unpalatable even given the chaotic nature of these years. To some 
extent the different practice in the East may be related to the fact that Gallienus no 
longer directly controlled the area after the capture of Valerian by the Persians. 
The differences between the western mints are more difficult to explain. Even if one 
postulates a later date for the opening of Siscia and accepts the fact that Milan was 


5. C. E. King, ‘Issues from the Rome mint during the sole reign of Gallienus’, Actes de 9éme 
Congres International de Numismatique, Berne, Septembre 1979, Louvain-La-Neuve, Luxem- 
bourg, 1982, 476-485. 

6. King, note 5, 470. 
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in the hands of the rebel general Aureolus from early 268 and was no longer minting 
coins in the name of Gallienus but of Postumus, the level of differences between 
silver contents at the different mints is still large enough to suggest that it was not 
rigorously controlled by the central administration ?. 


Table 2 
Sole reign 
no. of coins range of average standard deviation 
silver fineness % on-1 

Milan 

Issues 1-3 12 18.7-9.4 19.79 2.38 

Issues 4-8 24 11.0-5.5 8.35 1.34 
Rome 

Issue 1 4 11.2-7.2 8.38 1.89 

Issue 2 18 21.6-3.7 11:00 Du 

Issues 2-3 4 15.8-3.2 7.45 4,39 

Issue 3 14 16.7-0.2 10.69 4.07 

Issue 4 59 15.6-1.1 8.44 4.50 

Issue 5 (formerly 5-6) 9 11.3-3.4 6.20 4.39 

Issue 6 (formerly 7) 4 4.2-1.3 2-50 1:25 
Siscia 

Issues 1-2 22 11.9-3.8 ТӘЭ 225 

Issue 3 11 8.4-3.7 5.67 1.48 

Issues 4-5 24 4.8-3.0 3.91 0.51 
‘Sirmium’ (Rome) 

S|P Gallienus 19 16.3-4.4 Tori 341 

RIP Salonina 7 17.5-8.8 12.85 2.78 

В 11 11.7-0.4 4.88 9,90 
Antioch 

Issue 7 b 22.2-8.4 15.19 5.04 

Issue 8 (M and Q) 13 35.4-10.9 16.11 6.40 

Issues 9-14 34 19.7-8.3 13.44 3.19 
Eastern Mint 2 

Issue 1 (M and Q) 8 18.9-3.9 11.46 5.29 

Issue 2 (Gallienus) 3 14.0-12.2 19:21 0.95 
SPQR 

Issue 1 14 14.8-5.6 10.58 2.56 


7. P. Bastien, ‘L’atélier de Milan en 268’, La Zecca di Milano, Milan, 1984, (ed. G. Gorini), 133- 
145. 
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Il tesoro di Modigliana 


Il territorio del comune di Rocca San Casciano, una località della provincia di 
Forlì in Emilia e Romagna, appartenne alla giurisdizione della Soprintendenza alle 
Antichità della Toscana fino 1923. 

Dagli Atti di tale soprintendenza, conservati nell’apposito archivio storico, sì ha 
notizia di tre rinvenimenti monetali: due ripostigli ed un gruppo di monete spora- 
diche, che sono stati segnalati, in maniera non del tutto esatta, in varie pubblica- 
zioni !. 

Il primo di questi rinvenimenti risale alle fine del 1800 e concerne un ripostiglio di 
circa 500 monete medievali, per le quali manca ogni indicazione tipologica, ritrovate 
entro una pentola di terracotta « durante lavori agricoli nel podere Borghesi » facente 
parte del comune di Galeata nel circondario di Rocca San Casciano ; poiché le notizie 
si trovano negli Atti del 1905, una affrettata lettura di essi, ha portato a confondere 
tale scoperta con un'altra di pochi anni piü tarda e di ben diversa natura ?. 

Risale invece al marzo del 1914, la scoperta di antichità durante lavori di scavo 
«in una cava di prestito» sulla destra del tronco di strada in costruzione da Modi- 
gliana a Faenza, nel podere Canali «il cui nuovo tracciato costeggia da un lato il 
corso del fiume Marzeno e dall'altro la montagna », a circa tre chilometri a nord di 
Modigliana. Tra i reperti, oltre ad aggetti in bronzo, in terracotta ed in pasta vitrea, 


1. G. C. Susini, « Monumenti romani in Val di Marzeno» in Atti e Memorie della Deputazione di 
Storia patria per le Province di Romagna, Nuova Serie, 1953-54, 273 é 279; in part. 274-75. 
P. Monti, «La racolta archeologica del Museo Verità di Modigliana » in Studi Romagnoli, IX, 
1958, 199-202 ; in part. 199. M. Bergamini, « Un gruppo di monete conservate nel Museo Verità 
di Modigliana» in RIN, 1974, 165-212; in part. 166-67. 

2. Miriferisco alle monete sporadiche trovate insieme ad altri oggetti nel 1914, di cui parlo subito 
dopo ; un confronto con i tipi descritti dal Susini a p. 274 e quelli dell'inventario lo dimostrano. 
Cfr. Atti Soprintendenza Archeologica della Toscana : 1905 — Pos E/4 - Museo, Monetiere, San 
Casciano, no. 886/426 e no. 874/453. Inoltre, poichè non è stato possibile rintracciare i docu- 
menti indicati con'Firenzuola, Pos. A 6 e Pos. I (nota 8, del Susini, art. cit.) si potrebbe pensare 
che tale riferimento debba attribuirsi agli Atti della Soprintendenza alla Antichità dell'Emilia e 
Romagna e non a quelli della Toscana. 
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furono rinvenute 11 monete sporadiche di bronzo, di cui una frammentaria. Esse, 
ossidate e corrose, e di tipologia assai comune, sono tutte romane del basso impero, 
ad eccezione di una medievale, non meglio descritta nell'inventario redatto all'atto 
del scoperta; tra queste, abbastanza leggibili, un medio bronzo di Marco Aurelio 
databile al 162, un piccolo bronzo di Claudio II, un piccolo bronzo di Costantino il 
Grande, ed una moneta, indicata nei documenti come ‘di bronzo-argento’, a mio 
avviso un nummus tinctus, di medio modulo di Valeriano 3. 

In base alle leggi allora in vigore, parte dei materiali furono assegnati al proprieta- 
rio del podere; tra questi anche i reperti monetali di cui oggi si ignora la colloca- 
zione?. Di tutto il ritrovamento rimane invece, un bronzetto rappresentante un 
giovane satiro che si aggiusta un sandalo, a torto ritenuto disperso 5, acquistato nel 
1915 dal Museo Archeologico di Firenze *. 

Il secondo dei ripostigli di cui si ha notizia negli Atti prima menzionati, ed oggetto 
di questo lavoro, fu scoperto nel 1901 a Modigliana, la localita identificata, secondo 
alcuni studiosi, con il Castrum Mutilum presso cui si svolse, nel 201 a.C., la famosa 
battaglia contro i Galli nota da un passo di Livio”. 

Sì ignorano del tutto le circostanze ed il luogo preciso della scoperta, in quanto il 
tesoro entrò a far parte del materiale del medagliere fiorentino, per acquisizione e 
non come risultato di scavi autorizzati. Dai documenti, si apprende che, fin dal 
1902, il Ministero della Pubblica Istruzione, evidentemente dietro segnalazione dell’ 
importanza del ripostiglio e del fatto che il luogo della scoperta faceva parte del 
territorio di pertinenza della Soprintendenza Archeologica della Toscana, aveva 
concesso all’allora Direttore del Museo fiorentino, Luigi Milani, fondi per l’acquisto 
del tesoro che, tuttavia, potè essere effettuato solo nel 1906 per la somma di £. 500 8. 


3. Cfr. no. 5 dell’elenco allegato alla lettera del 31/1/1915, n. 2409 in Atti, cit., Firenze, Pos. I, 
Scavi, I; gli altri oggetti erano costituiti da : un orecchino a pendaglietto ; una piccola chiave in 
frammenti; un pendaglietto a freccia con anello; un vago di collana globulare in bronzo ; una 
chiave in ferro ; un vago di collana in pasta vitrea; un coperchio in terracotta. 

4. “Cir. Atti, cit. Pürenze, Pos. Ll m. 2409 — lettera del 17/2/1915. 

Cfr. G. C. Susini, art. cit., p. 274. 

6. Esso fu comperato per la somma di . 50; per l'acquisizione cfr. Atti, cit., Firenze, Pos. I, Scavi, 
1915, Prot. 2822 del 15/10/1915. 

7. Livio, XXI, 2; XXXIII, 37. Per l'identificazione del Castrum Mutilum con altre località cfr. 
G. C. Susini, art. cit., 278. 

8. Per l’esattezza ci pare opportuno correggere l'indicazione documetaria fornita dalla Bergamini, 
art. cit., p. 166 e nota 6, in cui si fa riferimento ad un buono di carico del 28/5/1901. In realtà il 
documento citato dall'A. non é un buono di carico, ma una ricevuta di consegna del tesoro, in 
data Firenze 4/10/1905, firmata dal Milani ed indirizzata all'antiquario Pacini; la data 
29/5/1901 e relativa all'anno della scoperta. Cfr. Firenze, 1904, A/8 Allegato: Firenze, 1905, 
A/6; ed anche Firenze, 1906, A/3; l’unico buono di carico esistente è quello in data 13/1/1906 
dove sono riportati numeri di inventario del ripostiglio. 
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Il ripostiglio é costituito da 749 antoniniani, tutti riferibili cronologicamente al 111 
secolo d.C. ; lo stato di conservazione è, in complesso, abbastanza buono tanto che è 
stato possibile classificarli anche senza l’intervento del restauro, nonostante le inevi- 
tabili incrostazioni e la patina nerastra di ossidazione formatisi sulla superficie di 
alcuni esemplari. 

Le monete furono tesaurizzate durante il trentennio che va dal 255 d.C., anno di 
coniazione del pezzo più antico, assegnabile a Valeriano I, al periodo immediate- 
mente precedente la porpora di Diocleziano ; le emissioni più recenti, infatti, ascritte 
a Numeriano imperatore, sono databili al 284 d.C.. Le autorità emittenti rappresen- 
tate in maniera più diffusa sono Aureliano e Probo, le cui monete costituiscono i 
nuclei numericamente più rilevanti, essendo 415 gli antoniniani di Probo, ovvero più 
della metà esemplari del tesoro e 116 i pezzi di Aureliano. 

Se si escludono cinque monete di Probo, nelle cui legende sono indicati la prima 
volta che l’imperatore ricoprì la Tribunicias Potestas, il primo, il secondo consolato 
ed ì Vota decennalia, tutte le altre monete rientrano in quelle emissioni che sì 
possono definire ‘non datate’. 

Il tesoro, come è stato detto, inizia con Valeriano I rappresentato da un solo 
esemplare di zecca romana. 

16 gli antoniniani di Gallieno, tutti coniati quando egli assunse da solo il governo 
dell’impero ; essì sono ripartiti tra le zecche di бізсіз, Mediolanum e Roma. Di zecca 
romana è anche l’unica moneta di Salonina coniata nel 266 d.C. 

La monetazione di Claudio il Gotico è presente con 21 esemplari, la maggioranza 
dei quali è da ascriversi alla zecca di Roma compresi i quattro emessi da Aureliano a 
nome di Claudio II divinizzato nel 270 d.C. 

Del ripostiglio di Modigliana fa parte anche un esemplare di Quintillo, il cui regno 
durò pochi mesi: dall'ottobre al dicembre del 270 d.C. L'antoniniano reca al R/ 
LAETITIA AVG ma data la corrossione e la consunzione della moneta, l'esemplare 
potrebbe assegnarsi alla zecca di Roma, che sicuramente produsse un'emissione per 
Quintillo, anche se non é da escludere un'attribuzione alla zecca di Siscia dove il tipo 
é attestato pur in variante ?. 

La monetazione di Aureliano é largamente rappresentata con 116 esemplari co- 
niati prima e dopo la riforma: 46 i pezzi emessi prima, 60 quelli battuti dopo il 
marzo del 274 d.C.. La metà circa delle monete di Aureliano reca al R/ ORIENS AVG 
ed in campo la personificazione del Sole nelle sue diverse varianti tipologiche ; esse 
somo acritte a sei zecche: Siscia, Serdica, Cyzicus, Roma, Mediolanum e Ticinum. 
Completano la propaganda del moneteismo solare istituito ufficialmente nell'impero 


9. J. M. Doyen, Catalogue des monnaies antiques. De Pertinax à la reforme monetaire de Diocletien, 
1985, p. 108 e J. Gricourt 'Le trésor de Bavai', Trésors monétaires, supplemento XII à Gallia, 
1958, 12, p. 56-57 e 105. 
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romano da Aureliano, anche otto monete a legenda SOLI INVICTO, tutte della zecca 
di Ticinum. 

9 le monete di Severina, elevata alla dignità di Augusta alla fine del 27 acritte a 
diverse zecche. 

La monetazione di Tacito è costituita da 62 antoniniani ascritti in maggioranza 
alle due emissioni della zecca di Roma e a quelle di Ticinum. Di Siscia, piochè non 
troppo frequenti, sono da segnalare i tipi FELICITAS AVG, TRANQVILLITAS AVG e 
ROMAE AETERNAE con Roma seduta con asta e globo. 

6 gli esemplari di Floriano, prefetto del pretorio di Tacito che regnó per pochi 
mesi; essi sono da acriversi alle zecche di Roma, Lugdunum, Serdica e Ticinum. 

Con 415 antoniniani la monetazione di Probo è la meglio rappresentata per la 
varietà dei tipi e per il numero delle zecche: 170 gli esemplari di Siscia, 133 di 
Roma, 87 di Ticinum, 12 di Lugdunum, 4 di Serdica, 2 di Antiochia, 1 di Cyzicus cui 
si devono aggiungere 16 pezzi con totale o parziale corrosione dell'esergo. Merita 
particolare rilievo la moneta con la D/ l'indicazione del primo consolate di Probo ed 
al R/ CONSERVAT AVG - Sole, piochè, sebbene segnalata a suo tempo dal Cohen 
come descritta nell'opera del Tanini a supplemento dal Banduri 19, la legenda CONS 
I viene considerata nel RIC !!, un probabile errore per IMP C PROBVS AVG CONS Il; 
l'antoniniano da Modigliana conferma cosi l'esistenza di un pezzo con tale legenda. 

Gli antoniniani battuti a nome di Caro imperatore e dei figli Carino e Numeriano 
elevati alla propora appartengono, nella grande maggioranza dei casi, alla quarta 
emissione di Ticinum, del luglio 283 cioé poco prima della chiusura dell'atelier ; 
unica la tipologia: PRINCIPI IVVENTVT. Degni di rilievo due esemplari di Carino 
Cesare di Siscia da considerarsi come pre emissioni dell'ottobre 282 d.C. 

Il ripostiglio da Modigliana è affine, come composizione, ad altri tesori dell’ Italia 
settentrionale che terminano con l’avvento di Diocleziano o con la prima tetrarchia ; 
mi riferisco a quelli di Dambel nell’alta val di Non !?, di San Damiano d’Asti 18 e di 
Demonte (Cuneo) ++, oltre quelli già citati de ‘La Venera’ 1 e di Maravielle 18. Cos- 
tante in tutti questi gruzzoli è la mancanza di emissioni di imperatori gallici; la 


10. H. Cohen, Description historique des monnaies frappées sous l’Empire Romain, Paris, 1880-82, 
vol. VI, 271, n. 192; G. Tanini, Numismatum imperatorum romanorum a Traiano Decio ad 
Constantinum Draconem ad A. Bandurio supplementum, Romae, 1791, 171. La moneta prove- 
niva dalla raccolta Gradenigo. 

11. KIC, V (23, Db, n. 352 e nota 1. 

12. G. Giani, ‘Il ripostiglio di Dambel’, RIN, 1895, 140-41. 

13. A. V. Sossi, ‘Ripostiglio di S. Damiano d’Asti, RIN, 1890, 174-76. 

14. D. Vera, ‘Il tesoro di Demonte (Cuneo), RIN, 1976, 139-189. 

15. L. A. Milani, Il ripostiglio de ‘La Venéra', Roma 1880 ed idem in Museo Italiano di Antichità 
Classica vol. II, Firenze, 1888, 368-70. 

16. S. Estiot, Le trésor de Maravielle (Var) in Trésors Monétaires, V, 1983, 9-115. 
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preminenza della zecca di Siscia subito dopo quella di Roma quanto a numero di 
esemplari; la presenza di monete a nome di Claudio divinizzato con al R/ CONSE- 
CRATIO e le due tipologie dell'ara edell'aquila ; la maggioranza dei pezzi acritti a 
Probo ed Aureliano. Il testo qui riprodotto costituisce la sommaria presentazione 
del ripostiglio in occasione del 10 Congresso di Londra ; lo studio integrale, comple- 
tato dal catalogo dei pezzi e relative fotografie, verrà pubblicato nella rivista ‘Bol- 
lettino di Numismatica’ edita dell’Istituto Polografico e Zecca dello Stato a cura del 
Ministero del Beni Culturali ed Ambientali, 12, Roma, 1989. 





KATALIN BIRÓ - SEY 


Einige Bemerkungen zu einem Fund aus 
dem 5. Jahrhundert in Szikancs 


(PLATE 30) 


Im Jahre 1963 wurde in Ostungarn bei Hódmezóvásárhely — auf dem Gelánde des 
Gehóftes Szikáncs — ein Fund mit 1439 Solidi entdeckt. Er enthielt 2 Solidi von 
Honorius, 32 von Valentinian III und 1405 von Theodosius II. 

Das spáteste Stück des Fundes ist eine seltene Münze mit der Auschrift SECVRI- 
TAS REIPVBLICAE auf dem Revers, deren Emission aufgrund einer gut datierbaren 
Analogie auf das Jahr 445 festgelegt werden kann. 

Die meisten Münzen des Fundes haben Stempelglanz, sie waren also nicht im 
Umlauf. Der Fundort liegt in der Nàhe der einstigen Hauptstrasse zwischen Kons- 
tantinopel und dem Zentrum der Hunnen. 

Es ist anzunehmen, dass der Schatz mit einem Gewicht von 6,5 rómischem Pfund 
ein Bruchteil der an die Hunnen zu zahlenden Jahressteuer oder der Kontribution 
war. Der Fund ist in Numizmatikai Kózlóny publiziert worden !. 

Der Umfang des Fundes ermóglicht, einige Bemerkungen zu den Münzzeichen 
COMOB und CONOB sowie der Gravierungen der fehlerhaften Rundschrift und des 
Munzzeichens auf den Solidi zu machen, die zur 42. Imperatorherrschaft von Theo- 
dosius II gepragt wurden. 

Einen Korpus der spátrómischen Münzprágung für das 5. Jahrhundert besitzen 
wir nicht. Es gibt kein zusammenfassendes Werk über die Zeitspanne zwischen dem 
Tod von Theodosius I. und der Geldreform von Anastasius, mit der die byzanti- 
nische Münzprägung ihren Anfang nahm. Die Kataloge, in denen dieser Zeitab- 
schnitt behandelt wird, sind veraltet, oder sie bieten nur einen grossen Überblick 
über die Münzprägung der damaligen Zeit. Man denke dabei an die Arbeiten von 
Sabatier, Tolstoi und Goodacre?. In den Artikeln und Studien werden zwar einzelne 


1. K. Birò-Sey, «A szikancsi V. szazadi solidus lelet», NK 74-5, 1975-6, 9-19. 

2. J. Sabatier, Description générale des monnaies byzantines, I, Paris, 1862; J. Tolstoi, Monnaies 
Byzantines, St. Petersburg, 1912; H. Goodacre, A Handbook of the Coinage of the Byzantine 
Empire, London, 1957. 
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Probleme der damaligen Münzprágung erórtert, es fehlt jedoch ein grosses, zusam- 
menfassendes Werk. Somit herrscht auch Unsicherheit bezüglich der Münzzeichen 
und der Chronologie. 

Den gróssten Teil des Fundes von Szikancs (63 Prozent) bilden die Solidi mit dem 
Revers (Pl. 30, 1a), die zur Trizennale von Theodosius II. gepragt wurden. Sie 
lassen sich leicht datieren, ihre Prägung ist auf das Jahr 430 festzulegen 3. 

Einen anderen Typ, ebenfalls in grösserer Anzahl, im Fund vertreten, bilden die 
Solidi zur 42. Imperatorherrschaft des Kaisers (Pl. 30, 2a). Das Emissionsjahr ist 
443%. Als Schlussjahr des Fundes ist aufgrund des einzigen SECVRITAS- Solidus das 
Jahr 445 anzunehmen. Es ist jedoch eigenartig und abweichend von der Regel, 
dass ein Fund zu 63 Prozent aus Münzen mit Stempelglanz besteht, deren Ausgabe 
15 Jahre vor dem Schlussjahr liegt. Bezüglich der späteren Nachprägung diesen 
Typs in grösserem Umfang habe ich eine Vermutung, die mit dem ersten Balkan- 
krieg zwischen Theodosius II. und den Hunnen in Zusammenhang steht. Die 
Ursache des Ausbruches des Krieges in den Jahren 441 und 442 war die Eroberung 
eines Castellum an der Grenze durch die Hunnen ê. Die dortigen Kaufleute wurden 
ermordet und ihre Waren erbeutet. Der Kaiser protestierte, da die Rómer hohe 
Jahressteuer an die Hunnen für den Frieden bezahlten. Verhandlungen begannen, 
in deren Verlauf die Hunnen ihre Beschwerden aufzáhlten. Schliesslich beendete 
Attila (Etzel) die hinausgezógerten Verhandlungen, indem er über die Donau setzte 
und tief in die Balkanhalbinsel eindrang. Der Krieg endete mit dem Sieg der Hun- 
nen. Der Kaiser war gezwungen, sich auf Friedensverhandlungen einzulassen und 
sich mit den Hunnen unter anderem darauf zu einigen, die Jahressteuer auf 2100 
Pfund (151,200 Solidi) zu erhóhen ?. Im Krieg wurde ein grosser Teil der Gebiete auf 
dem Balkan zerstort. 

Den Quellen zufolge liess Theodosius II. zu der Zeit sehr viele Solidi prágen, um 
die Kriegkosten und später die erhóhte Steuer bezahlen zu kónnen. Dies waren zum 
überwiegendem Teil Münzen, auf deren Vorderseite der Kaiser mit Helm und in 
Harnisch, in der Hand mit Schild und Lanze abgebildet war. Auf dem Revers sitzt 
Constantinopolis mit Helm nach links, ihre Füsse ruhen auf einer Prora, in der einen 
Hand halt sie einen Globus, in der anderen ein Kreuz, hinter ihr ist ein Schild auf 
der Erde zu sehen. Diese Beschreibung entspricht sowohl den Münzen zu den Tri- 
zennalien als auch den Solidi, die zur 42. Imperatorherrschaft gepragt wurden 8. 


A. A. Boyce, Festal and dated coins of the Roman Empire, NNM 153, 1965. 

A. A. Boyce, « Eudoxia, Eudocia — dated solidi of the fifth century », ANSMN 6, 1954, 134 ff. 
Biró-Sey, op. cit., n. 1; Boyce, op. cit. n. 4, 135. 

O. Seeck, Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken Welt, 1-2 Aufl., Stuttgart, 1920, 291. 

C. D. Gordon, The Age of Attila, New York, 1960, 65-6. 

A. Blanchet, « Les monnaies de la guerre de Théodose II contre Attila en 442», Revue historique 
du sud-est européen 1924, 101-2. 
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Meiner Vermutung nach wurden zwecks schneller Prágung von vielen Münzen die 
Prágestócke von der Trizennalien wieder verwendet, um mit ihnen in den Jahren 
442 und 443 Goldmünzen in Constantinopolis zu prägen. Damit erklärt sich ihr 
zahlreiches Vorkommen im Fund von Szikäncs und ihr Stempelglanz. 

Zur 42. Imperatorherrschaft dürften aber auch neue Prägestöcke angefertigt wor- 
den sein. Eventuell wiesen sie aus Eile die gleiche Darstellung wie die Trizennalie- 
münzen auf, nur die Umschrift wurde verändert. Die Trizennalienprägungen tragen 
ausschliesslich das Münzzeichen CONOB. Auf den Solidi Zur 42. Imperatorherr- 
schaft kommen aber auch andere Münzzeichen vor, so COMOB, CONOB, COMOB 
(mit spiegelverkehrtem «N ») und COIIOB (mit zwei Strichen anstatt des «N »), wie 
dies aus Tabelle 1 hervorgeht. Die beiden letzten Formen sind als fehlerhaft zu 


betrachten. 


Szikäncs 
IMP COMOB 54,88 95 
IMP CONOB 152197 
IMP COMOB 156290 
INP COMOB 2,037 
INP CONOB (ЛГ Ж 
IMP COMOB 26,83 95 
IMP COMOB [20% 
IMP COIIOB 0,40 95 
IP COMOB 3:25 9^ 
| ?P CO ?OB 753210 

Tabelle 1 


Das abwechselnde Vorkommen der Münzzeichen COMOB und CONOB beschäf- 
tigt schon seit langem die Forscher. Das Zeichen COM erscheint im Abschnitt der 
Goldmünzen nach der Reform von 366 und 367. Die Abkürzung steht für COM 
itatus. Die Monogramme, die den Namen der Prägestätte angeben, erscheinen im 
Feld. Solche Solidi gingen seit dem Ende des 4. Jahrhunderts aus den westlichen 
Prágestátten hervor ?. 

So steht für Mediolanum das Monogramm M D im Feld, für Aquileia A Q und für 
Roma R M. Das Zeichen der Prägestätte im Feld war jedoch in den östlichen Prä- 
gestätten nicht üblich. Bei diesen blieb das Monogramm der Prägestätte im Ab- 
schnitt, dem die Abkürzung OB(ryza) angeschlossen war. So ist zum Beispiel das 
Zeichen der Prägestätte von Constantinopolis CONOB und von Thessalonika 
TESOB: 


9. J. P. C. Kent, «Gold coinage in the later Roman Empire», in R. A. G. Carson and Go HW, 
Sutherland (eds.) Essays in Roman coinage presented to H. Mattingly, Oxford, 1956, 202. 
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Bezüglich der Prägestätte der späteren Solidi aus dem 5. Jahrhundert mit dem 
Münzzeichen COMOB gehen die Meinungen auseinander. Nach Kent wurden zur 42. 
Imperatorherrschaft von Theodosius II, in ungewohntem Stil, Solidi auch mit dem 
Münzzeichen COMOB geprägt. Seiner Auffassung zufolge wurden diese Münzen im 
Verlauf der Expedition nach Kleinasien im Jahre 443 in verschiedenen Städten 
Kleinasiens geprágt, die der Kaiser und der Comitatus aufsuchten 10. 

Nach der Meinung von Boyce wurden Solidi mit dem Münzzeichen COMOB in 
Constantinopolis für den Geldumlauf im westlichen Teil des Reiches geprägt. Er 
untersuchte das Verháltnis der Münzzeichen COMOB und CONOB auf 62 Solidi von 
Theodosius II., Eudocia, Pulcheria, Galla Placidia, Valentinian III. und Eudoxia. 
Daraus ging hervor, dass zum Beispiel von 29 Solidi Theodosius' II., 26 das Zeichen 
COMOB trugen. Der Autor merkte allerdings an, dass er die untersuchten Münzen 
nur auf Fotos gesehen hatte, auggrund dessen das «M » vom «N » nicht mit völliger 
Sicherheit zu unterscheiden war. 

Bei der Analyse der Solidi zur 42. Imperatorherrschaft im Fund von Szikäncs 
— die 17,16 % des Fundes, das heisst 246 Münzen, ausmachen — stellte sich heraus, 
dass der Buchstabenfehler nicht nur im Münzzeichen, sondern auch in der Rund- 
schrift vorhanden ist (Tabelle 2). Die Tabelle zeigt die Varianten des fehlerhaften 
und des fehlerlosen Rundschrift und des Münzzeichens. Eine fehlerlose Rundschrift 
und das Münzzeichen COMOB weist mehr als die Hälfte (54,88%) des Typs auf. Zu 
ihnen gehören Münzen mit dem Emissionszeichen A, S und 4. Eine vorschriftsmäs- 
sige Rundschrift mit dem Münzzeichen CONOB kommt nur auf 3 Prägungen vor. 


Szikancs 
COMOB IMP 
CONOB INP 
COMOB IVP 
COIIOB ШР 
Tabelle 2 


In der Abkürzung IMP kommen das « N », das spiegelverkehrte « N » sowie die zwei 
parallelen Striche bei einem Drittel (39,93 %) der Solidi vor. 18 Münzen (7,32 96) 
waren nicht auszuwerten, da die kritischen Buchstaben in ausserst unsicherer Form 
auf den Prágungen mit Stempelglanz erscheinen. Es war nicht zu entscheiden, zu 
welcher der aufgezáhlten vier Varianten sie gehóren. Diese Tatsache weist auf die 
Unsicherheit des Münzmeisters hin, der den Stempel anfertigte, oder besser gesagt, 
von einem verschlissenen und nicht eindeutig losbaren Stempel kopierte. 


10. Kent, op. cit, p. 202-3. 
11. Boyce, op. cit. n. 4, 139. 
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Die Fehlerquote ist sehr hoch, ein Drittel der Münzen wurden mit orthographisch 
fehlerhaften Stempeln angefertigt. Das Verfehlen des «N» beim Gravieren ins 
Negative weist auf einen ungeübten Stempelschneider hin. Da sowohl in der Rund- 
schrift IMP als auch im Münzzeichen ein spiegelverkehrtes «N » vorkommt, ist anzu- 
nehmen, dass auch diese Münzen das Zeichen COMOB hätten tragen sollen. 

Eine Erklärung für die Auflösung der strengen Ordnung der Prägestätten dürfte 
die Eile gewesen sein, mit der die von Priscos erwähnte grosse Menge von Solidi 
geprägt werden musste. Es kann dadurch aber auch die Vermutung von Kent be- 
stätigt werden, wonach diese Münzen zur Zeit der Expedition nach Kleinasien 
geprägt wurden 2. 

Die Antwort auf die Frage, aus welcher Prägestätte das Münzzeichen COMOB 
stammt, ist auch weiterhin unsicher. Bei der ersten Veröffentlichung des Fundes 
ordnete ich die Münzen der Prágestátte in Constantinopolis zu 18. Dennoch ist ihre 
Zugehörigkeit nicht eindeutig. Untersucht man die Zeichen der Solidus-Prägungen 
von Constantinopolis vom Ende des 4. Jahrhunderts, so findet man immer nur die 
Zeichen CON beziehunsweise CONOB 14. Zur gleichen Zeit verwendete dagegen die 
Prägestätte von Thessalonika das Zeichen COM beziehungsweise COMOB 5. Nur in 
einem Fall, beim Typ CONCORDI-A AVGGG, erscheint hier CONOB 16. 

Die Verwendung des Zeichens COM hatte in Constantinopolis keine Tradition, 
dagegen aber in Thessalonika. Ich stelle die Hypothese auf, dass die Solidi zur 42. 
Imperatorherrschaft mit dem Zeichen COMOB Emissionen der Prágestátte von 
Thessalonika sind. 

Bei der gründlichen Untersuchung des obigen Typs machte ich noch eine eigen- 
artige Beobachtung, und zwar bei dem Münzen, auf denen sowohl in der Rund- 
schrift (IMP) als auch im Münzzeichen das speigelverkehrte « N» vorkommt. Auf 
ает «Р» der Abkürzung IMP dieser Münzen ist ein längerer Durchschnitt wahrzu- 
nehmen (Pl. 30, 15) der am ehesten an ein Christogramm erinnert. Da die Buchsta- 
ben der Abkürzung PP am Ende der Aufschrift immer vorschriftsgemäss sind, kann 
man dabei eine individuelle Kennzeichnung durch den Stempelschneides vermuten. 

Als Zusammenfassung der Erörterungen ist festzustellen, dass die fehlerhafte 
Rundschrift und das fehlerhafte Münzzeichen der Solidi zur 42. Imperatorherrschaft 
von Theodosius II. die Annahme bekräftigen, dass diese Münzen nicht in den offi- 
ziellen Prägestätten angefertigt wurden. 


12. Kent, op. cit., p. 203 

13. Bird-Sey, op. cit., 9, 

14. RIC IX, p. 209-36. 

15. RIC IX, p. 180, 184-5 und 188. 
16. RIC EX, p.185. 
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Notes sur le trésor monétaire de M' Sila 
(fin du V° siècle début du VI° siècle, après J-C.) 


Le 15 mars 1982, de vastes terrassements effectués par la ville de M’Sila (fig. n° I) 
au lieu dit Koudiat Romaine (La colline des Romains) situé à l’entrée du centre de 
cette ville entrainaient la mise au jour de quelques vestiges archéologiques : pierres 
de taille, traces de murs, tessons de poterie et d’une grande amphore contenant des 
monnaies, qui fut brisé par le heurt de la pelle mécanique". Le trésor, ainsi ré- 
cupéré, pesait 14 Kg avant son nettoyage. Il est actuellement déposé dans les réser- 
ves du Musée National des Antiquités et d’Art Musulman d’Alger. Le contenant 
était une grande amphore fragmentée, sans rebord ni anse, à pâte orange dure mal 
épurée, présentant des trous d'air, des taches de chaux ainsi que des inclusions 
grises; l'engobe est salée; le pied est conique. 

Dans leur ensemble, les pièces sont dans un état de conservation extrèmement 
mauvais; les oxydes amalgamés aux dépots minéraux formaient une gangue très 
dure, qu'explique la nature du terrain. Lorsque nous avons entamé le nettoyage, 
nous nous sommes heurtés à de nombreuses difficultés. La majorité des pièces 
étaient collées entre elles. Leur séparation s'avéra difficile. La corrosion a effacé 
certains types, rogné les diamètres et abaissé les poids. Aprés le nettoyage du trésor, 
le nombre des monnaies s’éleva à 14.827 pièces dont le classement, fondé sur une 
repartition en six groupes distincts, peut se résumer selon le tableau suivant: (les 
pourcentages ci-dessous sont calculés uniquement sur la base des pièces identifiées). 


Groupe À : Monnaies grècques 13 ex. = 0.105%. 


Mona ШОУ у 1-С.................. 1 
Alexandrie 909289 ANV. JG .. .. cce otn 1 
ara IIA ”.,.............. 2 
ras ZILIA JC. v.t aa 3 


1. L'étude finale du trésor n’est pas encore achevée. Cet exposé constitue un resumé sommaire 
d'une these de doctorat. 
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SALINAE THVBVNENSES 


(Chott el Hodna) 
Thvbvnae 


Bou Saada Ain Roumana Zerabet et Tir 





Bb Ruines romaines. 





0 30 km —— Routes romaines. 
Fig. 1 
О Udo a Sa ds a a ы. 1 
Marseille : 125-90 ee ear a ee ар eee eS 3 
IRIE CIEE CSN ET EN RL eee 2 


Groupe B: Empire Romain: 11.736 ex. = 95.632% 


— F siècle: 2 ex. 
еңсере be 2 ы-н» PETS TOS re e INS 1 
UM QNSE ETE ne de laa ee ae eee UN LA à 1 


пі siècle: 211 ex. 


1002208» chilo ав лына аЙ dre ditam abigo Etes 4 
DOS Ue. Cn CEI ОЛЫ PET 110 
ЖЕЛІС зары МИЯТ ТЫПТЫ 80 
шеерелпен 22, есстееа сиал Ы ЗГЕ М 14 
— Début de 14 s.- Fin du ys. 11.520 x. 
ARAS ee A TE RE ы 2 
SUID S Lu Rae E O A A 7 
EU V. 55,5 ыу еск МРТ ӘР Қаша 12 
BOR BAD o det e dd A з 193 


PAIAR E a a a a m er ae 417 
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A OCT оъ 3613 
a 9 
BEENDEN EM oe EEE Er 1670 
HELME a o mms 2500 
O ea гаа ула. 2617 
ME ae a a 2 
A A . 17 
eee a aw ee a 2 
НОО a en we ae 168 
i UI M. sl nn? 212 
“Зеле a yf ale dw we Gee Re a 4 
Mae N. nn ne 47 
Monessaiumes meerlaids 2. 2 e oo orm Rte ol 


Groupe C: Les Ostrogothes: 10 ex. = 0.081%. 


АЛ Ей Б) Vues zs Ee Se ЖҮР 4 
D, QD om o TR mex 6 


Groupe D: Les anonymes Proto-Vandales: 312 ex. = 2.542%. 


Rosette dans Une couronne. нео 141 
D à: i Pi Ed ds nea 93 
Croix” hi V ira. diego rito ts 78 


Groupe Ei: (Les Vandales: 193 ex. = 1.542%. 


e A уыш; 1 
РК ТЕС a 1911 
ОЕ ai a 1 


Groupe FP: Les Byzantines: 8 ex. = 0.065%. 


II gi ke, vs we DE tw ws wa lw De 8 
ee See 2... <<... .. in... « 12.272 ex. = 82.76%. 
— Pièces шінобеттшеев ,................. 2.о55 ех. — 1724%. 


Parmi les 2555 pièces indéterminées, figurent 55 pièces percées et il faut y ajouter un 
lot d'environ 120 grammes de pièces fragmentées ainsi qu’on lot de sept petits. 
disques de plomb. 

Le groupe À est constitué de 13 monnaies, toutes en bronze, et représente 0.105% 
des pièces identifiées. La pièce la plus ancienne a été frappée par la ville de Motya 
en 409-397 av. J-C. ; par contre, les pièces les plus récentes sont celles de Marseille, 
portant au droit la téte d'Apollon et au revers le taureau cornupète frappées proba- 
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blement vers 125-90 av. J-C.?. Parmi ces trois piéces de petit module, figure une 
pièce ayant 14mm de diamètre et pesant 1.80 g avec des lettres de l'atelier de 
Marseille à l'exergue. Des piéces analogues ont été trouvées dans les fouilles de la 
Bourse et de St. Victor 3. Ces trois pièces doivent être classées dans les séries moyen- 
nes et légères analogues aux monnaies citées par С. Brenot 4. Une des deux pièces 
que nous avons classées dans les incertaines, a un droit lisse et présente au revers 
(5) une croix cantonnée de 4 globules avec au milieu, un cercle. Elle mesure 
18 mm de diamètre et pèse 2.54 g. Cette pièce est identique à deux autres exemplai- 
res figurant dans le Catalogue des monnaies gauloises de la Bibliothèque Nationale sous 
les nos. 2348 et 96945. Elles sont classées dans la partie des monnaies d'attribution 
incertaine et de provenance diverses ê. 


B - Les monnaies impériales romaines 


Nous constatons que dans cette énorme masse de monnaies de ce groupe le premier 
siècle ne représente que 0.017%. Il s’agit de deux pièces : l’une est une tessère 7, 
l'autre, un quadrans de Néron (RIC 1?, 317). 

Le troisiéme siécle, aussi, ne représente que 1.79796. Ce lot est constitué de mon- 
naies radiées. Leur présence en sol africain n'est pas tout à fait surprenante car 
jusqu'à ce jour on en rencontre dans presque tous les trésors d'époque tardive que 
nous citerons plus loin, ainsi que dans d'autres trouvailles faites en Afrique du 
Nord?. L'examen des surfaces de nos exemplaires, nous améne à penser que ces 
piéces ont été coulées. La survivance des types s'explique par des moulages réalisés 
sur des originaux encore assez nombreux dans la circulation en 335 voire en 346 ?, 
selon Cl. Brenot et C. Morrisson la similitude des modules semble ainsi avoir eu aux 
yeux des utilisateurs, plus d'importance que le type lui-même 1°. Dans ce groupe du 
11° siècle, l’empereur Gallien est représenté par 5 exemplaires de l'atelier de Rome; 


2. Cette date nous a été proposée par C Brenot que nous remercions. 

3. C. Brenot et J-P Callu, Monnaies des fouilles du sud-est de la Gaule, Université de Paris X, 
Cahiers 3, 1978, p.65, 8 et 16-35, p. 83, 3 et 8-11. 

4. C. Brenot, ‘Rapport préliminaire sur les monnaies de Marseille’, Actes du 8° congrès internatio- 
nal de numismatique, New York, 1973, Paris-Basle 1976, 219. 

5. E. Muret et M. A. Chabouillet, Catalogue des monnaies gauloises de la Bibliothèque Nationale, 
Paris 1889, pp. 48 et 214. 

6. Op.cit. n. 5, p. 11; nous remercions M" B. Fisher M. M. Dhénin qui nous ont aidé à identifier 
notre piéce. 

7. Cohen VIII, p. 271, 39 

8. P. Salama, ‘Note additionelle’ de J-P. Callu, ‘Remarques sur le trésor de Thamusida III, les 
DIVO CLAVDIO en Afrique du Nord’, MEFRA 86, 1974, 1, 523-34. 


9. J.-P. Callu, op. cit., 531. 
10. C. Brenot et C. Morrisson, ‘La circulation du bronze en Césarienne occidentale à la fin du v* 


siècle’, NAC 12, 1983, 194 ff. 
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un autre vient d'Asie (?) et le dernier, du type FORTVNA-REDVX (?) est rogné 
de tous les cotés. Pour Claude le Gothique, figure une piéce qui porte au revers 
ORIENS AVG, type frappé à Rome, le reste étant constitué d'émissions posthumes 
avec les DIVO CLAVDIO/CONSECRATIO dont 60 ex. au type de l'Autel et 49 ex. 
au type de l’Aigle. Par contre, dans les 80 ex. des deux Tetricus père et fils figurent 
les types suivants: HILARITAS AVG. PAXAVG/AVGG; SALVS AVG/AVGG et 
SPES AVG. On constate aussi que la majorité est constituée de frappes irrégulières. 

Le troisiéme groupe, qui s'échelonne du début du 1v° jusqu’à la fin du v' siècle, est 
le plus important lot de monnaies impériales romaines. Il représente 98.185%. Les 
pièces les plus anciénnes ont été frappées avant la réforme de 318: l'une d'elles 
frappée à Aquilée en 317 (RIC 7,12) appartient à Licinius. L'autre est-il à 
Alexandre avec, au droit, la légende DEO SANCTO SARAPIDI et au revers, DEO 
SANCTO NILO; sa date de frappe n'est pas assez précise comme l'a souligné J. 
Schwartz H. 

Les pieces les plus récentes sont au monogramme de Zénon, elles ont été frappées à 
Constantinople tandis qu’une autre pièce du type INVICTA-ROMA a été frappée à 
Rome en 489-491 (LRBC II, 878). Nous constatons que dans ce lot, le nombre de 
pièces augmente au fûr et à mesure du temps. La majorité, voir la totalité des types 
monétaires frappés durant cette longue période sont représentés dans notre trésor. 

Dans le lot de la période Constantinienne, les types les plus représentés sont les: 
GLORI-A EXERC-ITVS (deux soldats avec 2 enseignes) pour 330-335, GLOR- IA 
EXERC-ITVS (deux soldats avec 1 enseigne) pour 335-341; les VOT-XX/ 
MVLT-XXX et VICTORIAE DD AVGGQ NN pour 341-348 et enfin les FEL 
TEMP -REPARADTIO (Aes 3, cavalier), et SPES REI-PVBLICE pour 350-363. 
Puis on constate la diminution du nombre de piéces avec les VOT-V de Jovien pour 
363-364. Pour la période Valentinienne (363-378), seuls les aes 3, des types de GLO- 
RIA RO-MANORVM (empereur et captif à droite) et SECVRITAS-REIPVBLI- 
CAE sont représentés. Pour la période 378-408, relevons quelques types parmi les 
plus nombreux, tels les VOTA de Gratien, Valentinien II, Théodose I et Arcadius; 
les SALVS REI-PVBLICAE (Victoire et captif); les VICTOR-IA AVG/GG (deux 
victoires). Par contre, pour la période 408-455, nous constatons le taux élevé de 
pieces frappées à Rome représentant les VICTOR-IA AVG/GG d’Honorius; les 
SALVS REI-PVBLICE (victoire et captif avec -P. à gauche) de Théodose II et 
Johannes ainsi que les types frappés par Valentinien III et Galla Placidia (L.R.B.C. 
II, 839-869.). Dans le lot de Valentinien III figure un lot d'exemplaires de frappe 
irrégulière. Comme on le constate, à partir de la deuxième moitié du v? siecle et 
jusqu’à la fin de ce siècle, notre trésor ne possède qu’un faible pourcentage de pièces 
frappées par les empereurs d'Occident par rapport au nombre élevé de pièces des 


11. J. Schwartz, ‘Fractions de folles alexandrines au 1v° siècle’, BSFN Avril 1985, 619-21. 
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empereurs d'Orient, ce qui donne à penser que l'Afrique du Nord était alimentée 
surtout par les piéces des ateliers orientaux avec, en téte, Constantinople. Cette 
remarque ne fait que renforcer l'enseignement des inventaires des autres trésors 
contemporains trouvés en Afrique du Nord et que nous verrons plus loin. 


C — Les monnaies Ostrogothes. 


Ce maigre lot, composé de 10 piéces italiennes : comporte trois exemplaires portant 
des monogrammes d'Odovacar (L.R.B.C. II, 588.) et un exemplaire frappé avec la 
titulature de Zénon, (Kraus, Pl. 11, 35) 2. Les six autres pièces sont aux mono- 
grammes de Théodoric, Kraus, no. 79; elles ont été aussi trouvés dans d'autres 
trésors africains, tel celui du Натта, по. 78 13. 


D — Les monnaies anonymes Proto-Vandales 


Ce groupe de 312 est l’un des plus importants du trésor. Il est constitué des types 
africains les plus fréquents faisant partie de ce genre de trésor. Ce sont la rosette, le 
D, la croix dans une couronne dont C. Brenot et C. Morrisson pensent que la date de 
frappe se situerait vers 455-480 ! et que Wroth appelle «small bronze coins of the 
vandalic period», (B.M.C. Vand, pl. IV, 31; 23; 42-43). 


E — Les monnaies Vandales. 


Ce groupe de 193 monnaies est aussi important que le précédent. Il est constitué 
d’une pièce portant au revers (Ж) une croix chrismée à boulettes dans une couronne, 
(B.M.C. Vand, Pl. IV, 29), attribuée au roi Gunthamund par Hahn ??. Le roi Thra- 
samund est représenté par deux pièces portant au revers (-P) une Croix Chrismée, 
(MIB I, Table XIII, N 15); par contre le reste du lot est constitué de monnaies 
anonymes au type de la Victoire dérivées de celles de Thrasamund étudiées par C. 
Morrisson dans le trésor de Ain-Kelba avec ses trois variantes: nos. 641-652 ; 652- 
654; 655-751 18, 


12. F. E. Kraus, Die Münzen Odovacars und des ostgoten Reiches in Italien, Halle, 1928, 58. 

13. M. Troussel, ‘Les monnaies vandales d'Afrique: découvertes de Bou-Lillate et du Hamma’, 
Rec. de Const. 57, 1950-1, 41. 

14. Brenot et Morrisson, op. cit. n. 10, 200. 

15. W. Hahn, Moneta Imperii Byzantini von Anastasius I bis Justinianus I, Wien 1973, table 
XIII; 15. 

16. C. Morrisson, ‘La trouvaille d’Ain-Kelba et la circulation des minimi en Afrique du Nord’, 
Mélanges offerts à J. Lafaurie, Paris, 1980, 248. 
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F — Les monnaies Byzantines. 


Ce lot de 8 pièces ne représente que 0.065% des pièces identifiées. On constate que 
sa taille est moindre par rapport au nombre des autres périodes. Il est trés impor- 
tant et trés important et trés significatif pour l'étude des trésors du v* - début VI 
siècle trouvés en Afrique du Nord. Celà nous fournit le terminus « post quem » de 
notre trésor. Il comprend un exemplaire au monogramme de Justinien I (BT) frappé 
à Ravenne, type du trésor de Zacha, no. 384-387 " (MIB 1, 240; B.M.C. Vand, 33, 
139). Les sept autres piéces proviennent de Carthage avec un exemplaire du type 
(A), (MIB 3, 192 frappé en 533-534 18), et deux autres du type (A) frappés avant la 
réforme de 538 (MJB 1, 193; Morrisson, B.N. 74-80 19). Enfin nous tenons à signaler 
que dans ce lot, figurent deux types ayant une importance majeure et qui jusqu a 
maintenant, et a notre connaissance, n’ont pas recu d’attribution définitive, les 
points de vue étant divergents. La première pièce porte au revers (#4) une croix 
pattée cantonnée de quatre globules, découverte aussi dans les fouilles Américaines 
de Carthage (1975, 218; 1976, 400-409; 1977, 582-650; 1978, 969-1013)? dont la 
pièce sous le no. 1012 est une croix avec deux globules comme celle du B.M.C. Vand, 
(PI. IV, 4) ainsi que dans deux trésors, tel est le cas de la monnaie de Tipasa, 4?! et 
dans celui de Ain-Mérane, (PI. I V, 191), dont C. Brenot et C. Morrisson pensent que 
l'attribution de ce type à Justinien I a été faite à tort ?. Les trois autres exemplai- 
res portant au revers un palmier que les fouilles américaines de Carthage classent 
sous la rubrique « Vandal or Vandalic period » (1975, 139-149, 1976, 207-253 ; 1978, 
413-565) ; et qui figure aussi dans le B.M.C. Vand, (PI. IV, 35-36). C'est la première 
fois ce type figure dans un trésor du vi^ siécle. Il n'a jamais été signalé auparavant 
dans les trésors cités par C. Morrisson %3. 

Nous avons étudié dans cette premiére partie les circonstances de la découverte du 
trésor et sa composition sommaire. La deuxiéme partie a pour objet d'une part 


17. H. L. Adelson and G. L. Kustas, 'A sixth century hoard of minimi from the western Pelopon- 
nese’, ANSMN 11, 1964, 196. 

18. W.Hahn, Moneta Imperii Byzantini von Heraclius bis Leo III, Wien, 1981: nachtráge zu MIB 
Lape ay 

19. C. Morrisson, Catalogue des monnaies byzantines de la Bibliothèque Nationale I: D’Anastase I à 
Justinien II, Paris, 1970. 

20. T. V. Buttrey, The coins' in Excavations at Carthage, 1975, 1, Tunis, 1976, 157-97; T. V. 
Buttrey and R. B. Hitchner, “The coins’, in Excavations at Carthage, 1976, 4, Ann Arbor, 1978, 
99-163; W. E. Metcalf and R. B. Hitchner, ‘The coins’, in Excavations at Carthage, 1977, 5, 
New Delhi, 1981, 185-262; W. E. Metcalf, ‘The coins’, in Excavations at Carthage, 1978, 7, Ann 
Arbor, 1982, 63-171. 

21. R. Turcan, Trésors monétaires trouvés à Tipasa : la circulation du bronze en Afrique romaine 
et vandale', Libyca Arch. Epig. 9, 1961, 251. 

22. Brenot et Morrisson, op. cit. n. 10, 200-1. 

23. С. Могтгіѕѕоп, ор. сії., п. 16, 243-5. 
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d'énumérer les trésors de la fin du v? siécle et du début du vr? trouvés en Afrique du 
Nord, en suivant la procédure de classement adoptée par C. Morrisson dans Ain- 
Kelba, et, d'autres part, de rappeler briévement les dates d'enfouissement pour 
permettre une comparaison (fig. n? 2). 
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I. Dans un premier groupe figurent les trésors mixtes comprenant des monnaies 
signées et anonymes: 


Евон аа ВЮ С 2.22 2202. E PTAS Milieu du v° siècle. 

- » d’Ain-Merane . . . .. A O E Vers 480 au plus 
tard. 

= move dibus euam o eoe AAA Fin du v®™ siècle. 

- Pau Cea NAI GC Lis at CL AR LA È » » » 

- jux o ЕА ааа о до зада, сак O E Уегѕ 520. 

- der DOME d v kou dies v » da 

= pe de Garage (Musee). wu eo mere Rn » >». 

- D> dM Haa... cl. a Vers 533 au plus 
tard. 


S'y ajoutent deux autres trouvailles : celles de Cherchel # et de Tiddis dont les 
dates d'enfouissement ne sont pas bien déterminées mais nous pensons qu'il faut les 
inclure dans la même fourchette de dates. 


24. Trouvaille récente de la région d'El-Djem (?) en cours d'étude au British Museum, signalée раг 
J.P. CC. Kent, voir op. cit, n,. 10, 196. 

25. Trouvaille des environs de Cherchel incomplètement connue mais significative, signalée à P. 
Salama par G. Louis en 1953; voir op. cit. n. 10, 197. 
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II. En revanche, dans un deuxième groupe figurent les trésors comprenant unique- 
ment des monnaies anonymes ou des imitations : 
— Latrouvaile de Bou-Lilate. 

= » de Byrsa. 
= » de Sidi-Aich. 

Ces modestes notes préliminaires, nous font constater que les dates d’enfouisse- 
ment des trésors cités s’échelonnent du milieu du v° siecle jusque vers 533 au plus 
tard, c’est-a-dire juste avant la reconquéte Byzantine de 533-534 en Afrique du 
Nord. Notre trésor qui fait partie du premier groupe des enfouissements mixtes 
comprenant des monnaies signées et anonymes semble, dans l’état actuel de nos 
connaissances, le premier trésor connu contenant des monnaies Byzantines officiel- 
les et dont l'enfouissement se situerait donc postérieurement à cette reconquête 
Byzantine. 

Bien que sommaire, cette description nous a paru un élément à verser au dossier 
des trouvailles monétaires de la fin du v° siècle et du début du vi”. La rareté de ce 
matériel nous au fait juger utile de faire connaître ce nouveau trésor sans attendre 
son étude approfondie. 
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ARIE KINDLER 


The synagogue treasure of Meroth, Eastern 
Upper Galilee, Israel. 


The synagogue of the village of Meroth was excavated between 1981 and 1986 by 
Dr. Zvi Ilan and Mr. Emanuel Damati on behalf of the Israel Department of Anti- 
quities and Museums. The treasury of the synagogue was discovered in a vaulted 
storeroom measuring 3 X 2.75 m., situated outside the west wall of the synagogue. 
In the debris over the floor were found glass fragments and potsherds, a coin of the 
city of Sepphoris struck under Trajan and eight scattered Byzantine gold coins. 


The discovery of the treasury and its construction. 


In the north-Eastern corner of the storeroom a round rock-hewn chamber about 
35 ст wide was recognised. For reasons of security the treasury had been construct- 
ed in such a way as to make access to it as difficult as possible. There was a cracked 
hole of 20 cm through which originally the coins were fed into the treasury. The hole 
was most probably closed with a wooden plug. From here a channel 25 cm wide and 
60 cm long had been hewn through the rock and led sloping into a chamber about 
35 cm wide into which the coins rolled. The coins were discovered in this chamber. 
There were 485 in all, of which 245 were of gold (including the eight coins mentioned 
above) and the rest were of bronze. It seems that because the coins were so inacces- 
sible it would have been necessary to use an instrument such as a ladle to get them 
out. In the debris above the secret chamber a pair of bronze scales was discovered ; 
these were probably connected with the treasury. 


Composition of the hoard and conclusions. 


The Meroth hoard consisted of 56 solidi, 38 semisses, 150 tremisses, 225 folles and 
13 half-folles, ranging in date from Anastasius I to Heraclius, a period of some 110 
years. The latest coin was a consular piece struck in A.D. 608-9. 


< 
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The hoard also included a bronze coin of the Hasmonaean king Alexander Jan- 
naeus (103-76 B.C.) and six late Roman coins of the 4th century A.D. in mediocre 
condition, including one of Constantine I, one of Valentinian I and two of Theodo- 
sius I. There were, however, also two Muslim coins, one gold dinar of the Abbassid 
Caliph Muhammed al-Mahdi (A.D. 775-785), dated A.D.783 and one Ayyubid 
bronze coin of Othman, date A.D. 1193. Taking these ‘ends’ of the hoard into 
consideration, it total range would cover a period of some 1300 years, which presents 
us with a problem. 

Do the eight Byzantine gold coins found dispersed outside the secret chamber 
point to a hasty attempt to empty the treasury during some unknown emergency ? 
Because of the elaborate construction of the secret chamber, the removal of the 
coins from the treasury, whether authorised or not, seems to have been only partly 
successful and in the apparent hurry only the uppermost coins were taken. Were 
these unknown circumstances connected with a sudden need to abandon the village 
due either to a natural disaster, such as an earthquake, or to a military action as a 
result of the inter-Arab hostilities which prevailed in the ninth century, or was there 
an attempted theft which was interrupted? In any case the presence of the single 
Abbassid gold dinar would suggest that the coins in the upper layer of the secret 
chamber, i.e., those of late date, such as the Umayyad and Abbassid periods, were 
mainly removed. This would in turn indicate that the synagogue and also the 
Jewish village of Meroth continued in existence into the Muslim period. If the secret 
chamber had been known to the Arab invaders who later on controlled the area, as 
attested by archaeological finds, they would certainly have emptied it completely. 
Therefore the circumstances of the find present the student with an enigma. 

There are seven coins that pre-date the bulk of the material. Starting with the 
very common coin of Alexander Jannaeus, which can be dated to between about 80 
and 76 B.C., there is then a gap of about 400 years, before we come to the six 4th 
century Roman coins, and then there is another gap of about a hundred years before 
the first post-reform coins of Anastasius I. 

It is hard to believe that these coins and especially the coin of Alexander Jannaeus 
were added to the treasury while they were still in circulation. This would contra- 
dict the archaeological evidence which dates the synagogue to between the 5th 
century and the end of the 8th or the beginning of the 9th century. Both the coin of 
Alexander Jannaeus and the late Roman ones are very commonly found nowadays 
as surface finds in Israel. It may well be, therefore, that the poorest members of the 
community of Meroth found these coins and contributed them to the synagogue and 
the treasurer simply threw them into the store room. 

Does the latest Byzantine coin of the hoard, namely the single solidus of Heraclius 
of the period of interregnum, dated A.D. 608-9, present us with a closing date of the 
life of the village? If so, this might well be connected with the Persian invasion of 
Palestine by Khosroes II in A.D. 614. We have numismatic evidence of this event 
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from other places in Israel". Or is it a mere accident that one coin of Heraclius was 
left in the treasury when the coins were hastily removed from it ? It is impossible to 
give a definite answer to this question. However, it may well be that when the 
numismatic material from the excavation is completely recorded, a clearer picture 
will appear. 

The composition of the hoard is also unusual. All other synagogue treasures that 
have been discovered in Israel, except for two (Rehob and Rimon), consist mainly of 
late Roman bronzes, Byzantine folles and the like. In the Meroth hoard, however, 
there were no less than 245 gold coins. 


The economic interpretation. 


a. The numismatic material. 


The bulk of the hoard covers a period of about 110 years (A.D. 498, the date of 
Anastasius's monetary reform, to 608-9). Altogether there are 56 solidi (23%), 38 
semisses (15.5%) and 150 tremisses (61.596). The distribution of the folles is as 
follows: Anastasius (46.5%), Justin I (18%), Justinian (24.5%) and Justin II 
(11%). Most of the folles come from the earlier part of the period, namely 102 folles, 
4 half-folles and only one gold coin (tremissis) of Anastasius, while there are 39 
folles, 4 half-folles and only one gold coin (semissis) of Justin I. But from Justinian 
onwards the gold coins begin to outnumber the bronze with 54 folles and one half- 
follis as opposed to 14 solidi, 12 semisses and 52 tremisses. From Tiberius II (578- 
582) onwards and up to Heraclius, the gold becomes predominant, while the bronzes 
are now scarce. Did the earlier follis remain in the secret chamber simply because it 
was very difficult to remove them, or were they left there for other reasons? The 
numismatic material is similar to what is met with elsewhere, with a few exceptions. 

16 solidi (7 of Justinian, 3 of Justin II, 5 of Maurice Tiberius and one of Phocas) 
are of the 23 siliqua weight standard. 5 solidi (2 of Justinian, 2 of Justin II, and one 
of Tiberius II) are of the 22 siliqua standard and only one (Justinian) is a light 
weight solidus. All other solidi are of the 24 siliqua standard ?. 

25 small module folles of Anastasius I bear punchmarks in the form of a crescent, 
a circle or two to four dots. All these punchmarks were applied to the reverses. I 


1. (a) The hoard of Khirbat Dubal, Mt. Carmel, which ends with Heraclius (611/12 A.D.); (b) 
excavations at Sumagqa, a Jewish village on Mt. Carmel, where the latest Byzantine coins are of 
the year 1 of Heraclius (610) ; (c) excavations at Tel Qasile, Tel-Aviv area, where a silver dirhem 
of Khosroes II was discovered. 

2. The determination of standards has been made according to with A. R. Bellinger’s Catalogue of 
the Dumbarton Oaks Collection, but as the weights of the 24, 23 and 22 siliquae approach each 
other to tenths of grammes, it was not easy to decide to which weight standard each solidus 
belongs. 
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know of at least four other small module folles of Anastasius I with crescent-shaped 
punchmarks, but I cannot offer a sound explanation for their appearance. Were 
they marks of ownership, or of revaluation after the issue of the large module folles ? 

Apart from two solidi that were minted at Antioch, all the gold coins come from 
the mint of Constantinople.. As regards the bronzes, there are a few from Nicomedia, 
Antioch, Cyzicus, Thessalonica and Carthage, but most of them too were minted at 
Constantinople. This may indicate that the official supply of means of payment to 
Palestine came from Constantinople, while the coins from the other mints came in 
trade. 

There is one follis of Justin I in a barbarous style (no. 126) and a follis of Justin II 
shows an unusual zigzag pattern in the exergue of its obverse (no. 349). 

The propositions of gold coins present in the hoard seem to reflect, more or less, 
the length of the reigns of the emperors concerned, except that there is a larger than 
average number of coins of Maurice Tiberius, who accounts for 21 solidi, 12 semisses 
and 54 tremisses, which is about one third of the total of each of these denomina- 
tions in the hoard. 


The purchasing power of the hoard. 


Most of the synagogue treasures discovered so far contained bronze coins only and 
from the Byzantine period these are mainly folles. What was the purchasing power 
of these folles during the sixth and early seventh centuries in the Holy Land? The 
Rabbinic sources shed some light on the subject, as we read? that the daily wages of 
a worker lay between six and ten follares (folles) and that the price of a pound of 
meat or of a loaf of bread was two folles 4. The comparison of wages with food prices 
gives us some idea of the standard of living of the average villager and the purcha- 
sing power of the money and sheds light on the contents of the hoard. One solidus 
was worth 180 folles, although there were minor fluctuations in this rate. So a 
worker earned in a month about one solidus, in other words about 40% less than a 
Roman legionary's salary during the first and second centuries A.D. How much 
could a worker, who had to support his family and who probably did not have work 
all through the year, contribute to the community treasury ? Our hoard contains 38 
semisses and 150 tremisses which may well have been contributions of members of 
the community. A semissis is worth 90 folles and a tremissis 60, which represents 
approximately 11 days of work in the case of the former and about 7 days in the 
case of the latter. On the other hand, a considerable part of the inhabitants of 
Meroth were farmers who probably had a better income and could afford to contri- 


bute higher sums to the treasury. 


3. Genesis Rabba 70, 13. 
4. Genesis Rabba 49, 7. 
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If we convert the gold coins of the Meroth hoard into folles, we would obtain the 
very high figure of 17.640, and if we add to that the bronze coins that were actually 
found in the hoard, we reach the figure of 17.874, which is a considerable amount 
compared with the number of folles from other hoards found in the other synago- 
gues mentioned above. This would take up a very large amount of space and would 
have required a much larger treasury than the one discovered. It is therefore likely 
that most contributions were either made in gold or converted into gold by the 
treasurer because of its greater convenience. 

Judging from this treasure, which by its nature must have been in frequent use 
with money coming in and going out all the time and not a frozen hoard, it would 
appear that the community managed its public funds rather well. We are, however, 
today unable to tell who contributed how much and whether they did so voluntarily 
or compulsorily. If the treasury was not emptied in an emergency, as mentioned 
above, the lack of more than two Islamic coins may point to a decline of the commu- 
nity of Meroth after the Arab conquest in A.D. 634. The synagogue of a village was 
not only a prayer house, but also a meeting place where community matters were 
discussed by the elders and decisions of public interest and so on were made. Each 
of these communities led a semi-autonomous life as regards financial matters and 
jurisdiction. 

The Rabbinic sources do not give us a clear picture of the levies for the commu- 
nity treasury and synagogue treasures must be regarded as such. The leaders of the 
community most probably made these levies a progressive tax with the richer 
paying more than the poor. There is, however, no hint on this in the written sour- 
ces. From whom was this levied? Certainly from the heads of families, but most 
probably also from other male adults aged 20 and over, similar to the half-shekel tax 
levied for the Temple in Jerusalem prior to its destruction in A.D. 705. It should 
also be remembered that taxes were also collected by the Byzantine and Arab 
authorities, thereby reducing the amount of money which the inhabitants were able 
to contribute to the community. The Tossefta * speaks about these contributions to 
the community, but in relation to the building of a synagogue and the purchase of 
Holy Books, such as a Thora scroll and Books of the Prophets. The money of the 
treasury was, however, also needed for the maintenance of the synagogue, for the 
payment of the synagogue servant and probably a teacher, the oil for the lamps, the 
copying of Thora scrolls, and so on. But there were also many voluntary donations, 
as can be seen in the Rabbinical sources’ and as attested by the many inscriptions 
found in synagogues that have been excavated, even if these refer mainly to dona- 
tions made for their actual building. Charity was normally passed through the 


5. Exodus 30: 11-16. 

6. Tossefta, Baba Metzia XI, 23, 396-397. 

7. Tossefta, Terumoth I, 10, 26; Tossefta, Baba Batra VIII, 14, 409-410; Krauss, S., Synagogale 
Altertümer, Berlin-Wien 1922, 191. 
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synagogue treasure 8 and charity meant looking after the poor, the sick, the widows 
and the orphans and included most probably also provision for a soup kitchen. 

We may conclude that the unusual composition of the treasury of the Meroth 
synagogue sheds more light on the financial aspect of the community life of a Jewish 
village during the Byzantine period than other synagogue treasures discovered so 
far. 


Ruler Mint Total 
Denomination Con Thes Nice Сб Ani Ale... Cart 
Anastasius I (491-518) 103 4 107 
tremissis 1 1 
follis (large) 83 3 86 
follis (small) 16 16 
half follis 8 1 4 
Justin I (518-27) 37 2 1 1 41 
semissis 1 1 
follis 35 2 1 1 39 
half follis 1 1 
Justinian I (527-65) 110 8 3 10 2 133 
solidus 14 14 
semissis 12 12 
tremissis 52 52 
follis 22 8 3 9 D 54 
half follis 1 1 
Justin II (565-78) 54 3 8 d 11 ТТ 
solidus 7 2 9 
semissis 8 8 
tremissis S 31 
follis 8 8 1 7 24 
half follis 3 À 5 
Tiberius II (578-82) 18 1 19 
solidus 7 7 
semissis 3 3 
tremissis 7 7 
follis 1 1 2 
Maurice Tiberius (582-602) 88 1 2 2 93 
solidus 21 21 
semissis 12 12 
tremissis 54 54 
follis 1 2 2 5 
half follis | 1 1 
Phocas (602-10) 11 14 
solidus 4 4 
semissis 2 2 
tremissis 5 5 
Heraclius (revolt, 608-9) 1 1 
1 1 


solidus 
Table 1 The Meroth Synagogue Treasure 


8. Tossefta, Shekalim II, 16, 177. 
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Further notes on the find of Byzantine silver 
from the mint of Rome of the period A.D. 
640-750. 


(PLATE 91) 


This hoard, with its implications that temporal sovereignty was in the hands of 
the popes nearly a hundred years earlier than has previously been suggested, has 
been discussed in the preliminary publication in the Swiss Numismatic Review !. 
The purpose of this note is to discuss two attributions arising from that publication. 


The attribution of the group of coins listed as type 3 to Constans II reattributed 
from Constantine IV, that is back to the original attribution of Wroth?, has been 
dealt with in detail in the SNR article. No. 7 of type 3 (Fig. A) was described in the 
SNR as being different from this group only in the treatment of the crown, beard 
and hair. In the excitement of describing papal monograms, it was completely 
overlooked that the style of dress is also different. It is a military form of dress, a 
cuirass of plate or scale armour and paludamentum rather than the chlamys which 
is the normal civilian style of dress (Fig. B) on the obverse busts of this series, apart 
of course from the two issues where the loros is worn, Leontius and Justinian II (re- 
attributed from Constantine V)?. The last occasion a facing military style of bust 
appeared on the coins was on the first issue solidi of Heraclius (610-13) and a little 
later on the copper, and was not to appear again, apart from the two exceptions of 


l. M. D. O'Hara, “A Find of Silver from the Mint of Rome for the Period A.D. 640-750", SNR 64, 
1985, 105-140. 

2. W. Wroth, Imperial Byzantine Coins in the British Museum (1908), 307, 381/2 pl. XXXV 6. 

За Ю Нако op at пор. 118 and 123. 
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Tiberius III and Constantine IV, for more than 350 years. The military represen- 
tations of Tiberius and Constantine are quite different: there is no paludamentum 
and they hold a shield. It is interesting to note that on this series both Tiberius and 
Constantine are depicted in a chlamys which would seem to emphasize even more 
the unusual military representation of the bust on figure A. 

It has been suggested that the portrait on this coin (Fig. A) represents Leontius, 
and while this is clearly not the case, the implication is that it represents someone 
other than Constans II. It is perhaps worth pointing out that Constans II is not 
usually depicted on either his Italian or metropolitan coinage in a cuirass, and in 
fact he is nearly always shown in a chlamys. Characterized portraiture is technically 
very difficult to achieve for a facing bust in a low relief . How much more difficult 
it must have been with coins the size of these papal issues. There was no reducing 
machine! Portraiture is rare on Byzantine coins, and that there was no desire to 
characterize a particular emperor is shown by the profile busts in the sixth and 
seventh centuries where the portrait was just a conventional representation carried 
on without change from one emperor to the next f. Given this, the clearly characte- 
rized representation under discussion, so distinct and different from nos. 2 - 6 of type 
3 (Constans II) is indeed remarkable. There was it seems in this instance a clear 
desire to personalise the portrait. An impression is given of a squat well built round 
person ! 

The fact that there is another ruler who fits exactly for the period of this coinage 
should be noted. The rebellion of the Exarch Olympius took place in 651/27. The 
close association between coin production and military activity has been noted 
elsewhere 8, and one may also remember that the charges brought against Pope 
Martin were not doctrinal, but were charges of treason ?. 

If there was a separate papal mint in operation, as it now seems there was, what 
would be more appropriate than for this mint to show support through the coinage ? 


4. P. Grierson, Byzantine Coins in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection and in the Whittemore Collection, 
vol. II, 1 (1968), 66 and 77. There is a stg. figure in military dress on a copper issue of Syracuse 
under Constans II —class 9, 659/60, DO 82-6. 

5. P. Grierson, Byzantine Coins (1982), 29. 

6. Ibid. p. 29, Cf. also note 18, the ref. to the N. Circ. article. A new coin with the distinctive 
features of Leontius, and unusually, wearing a chlamys. This coin goes a long way to dispose of 
the suggestion that the ‘Olympius’ coin may be attributed to Leontius. 

7. A. N. Stratos, Byzantium in the Seventh Century, vol. III (1975), 108 and 111. T. Hodgkin, 

Italy and Her Invaders, vol VI (1916), 517 and 529. Cambridge Medieval History, vol II (1957), 

401. T. Brown, Gentlemen and Officers: Administration and Aristocratic Power in Byzantine 

Italy, A.D. 554-800, 161. P. Llewelyn, Rome in the Dark Ages (1970), 337-8. 

P. Grierson, Numismatics (1975), 123. 

P. Llewelyn, op. cit. n. 7, 153-4. G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State (1968), 119-20. 
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It is well established that Pope Martin eventually gave Olympius his full support !9. 
The coincidence of the military governor assuming power at a time for which a 
coinage has come to light depicting a remarkably characterized effigy, quite diffe- 
rent from that of the contemporary Byzantine ruler, and most unusually shown in 
military dress, and which can be dated to this very period, cannot be overlooked. 
One hesitates to postulate the existence of a coinage for a usurper when the coins 
themselves are anonymous but the circumstantial evidence does seem quite strong. 

It was apparently not customary in this series for obverse inscriptions to be used. 
There were, it seems, only two exceptions to this, no. 28/type 18 (Fig. C) and the 
Constans II ‘long beard’ type (Fig. D). It is interesting to note that one issue of this 
long beard' type is without this fragmentary inscription (Fig. E). The occurence of 
an inscription on the ‘long beard’ coins, which chronologically come immediately 
after the ‘Olympius’ issue, is as if to demonstrate that there should be no further 
misunderstanding in the mind of the public as to who the lawful sovereign was, 
perhaps during the visit of Constans II to Rome in 663. 

It has been asked whether the mint would have had any instruction on such points 
(of dress) for minor denominations, or indeed whether anything so specific was 
intended, and whether people would have taken much notice of it? In this connec- 
tion it is perhaps worth pointing out that ‘guide books’ of the time (the earliest 
pilgrim guides were compiled in the middle of the seventh century) !! go into such 
extraordinary detail, even to the number of steps leading down into a tomb, that the 
implication is there that perhaps detail on the coinage at this time was meant to be 
noticed. Also it may be pointed out that this is the only denomination at present 
identified of this ‘papal’ mint for this period. 


Various suggestions have been made regarding the ‘Sisinnius’ attribution — no. 
25/type 14 in the SNR article (Fig. F). Two of these alternative attributions are 
discussed below. The present ‘Sisinnius’ attribution has been dealt with in the SNR 
article, but this is not a happy one, sandwiched as it is between the distinctive styles 
of Tiberius III and Anastasius II with the different, rather ornate hair and linear 
border. 

Professor Grierson favours a ‘Stefanus’ reading. The obverse, however, does not 
fit stylistically for the period immediately after Pope Zacharius (Stephen II 752 or 
III 752-57). The products of the mint of Rome for this period are distinguished by a 


10. Brown, op. cit. n. 7, 180, Stratos, op. cit. n. 7, 42 and 91. Hodgkin, op. cit. n. 7, 258. 
11. Llewelyn, op. cit. n. 7, 174 and 178 (the “Notitia Ecclesiarum Urbis Romae” and “De Locis 
Sanctorum Martyrum quae sunt foris citivate Roma"). 
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horizontal line or lines in the hair style (see Figs. G!, G?, H and C), a feature which 
seems to occur prominently at this time (Leo III, Constantine V and Constantine 
IV)? but not earlier. This would suggest that the ‘Sisinnius’ coins must be earlier 
than Leo III. Also if the monogram is read as 'Stefanus' there is no A, and although 
it is not essential it would have been a simple matter to have put a bar across the N 
thus avoiding any confusion with preceding popes. 

The second suggestion, made by the Rev. Richard Plant, is that the monogram 
may be read as ‘Eugenius’ (654-657) (Fig. J). Although the style of the bust fits the 
period just before the Constantine IV bust exactly (see Figs. K!, K? and K?), as 
regards its triangular hair style etc., and this similarity of treatment would seem 
to provide visual proof that they belong together, the difficulty is that there appears 
to be an issue of Constans II with the distinctive long beard unusual heavy reel 
border and large module for this very period (Fig. L). These two features, the heavy 
reel border and large module are only evident on this long beard' class and nowhere 
else in the series. The obvious difficulty is that the bust does not seem to represent 
Constans II, who, if the monogram is to be read as Eugenius was the emperor on the 
throne. A way around this would be to suppose that the portrait represents Cons- 
tantine IV after his association with his father in 654 (news of course often took 
more than six months to reach Rome from Constantinople). There is a precedent for 
this in the rare Carthaginian silver, and newly discovered gold coins, depicting 
Theodosius, the son of Maurice Tiberius ? (Figs. M! and M?). 

If one considers the ‘Olympius’ question where it is suggested that coinage was 
struck by Pope Martin in support of the Exarch, then there was an immediate 
precedent for using the papal mint politically, and this may well have been a consi- 
deration in encouraging Pope Eugenius to place his full monogram on the coinage. 
This early aspiration of the papacy, is an underlying theme in a book by Dr. Thomas 
Noble, The Republic of St. Peter: the Birth of the Papal State 680-825 4, Also, it has 
been suggested by Stratos !5, referring to the period after the rebellion of Gregory in 


12. DO, op. cit. n. 4, vol. III (1973), pl. VI, 68-93; pl. VII, 98, 1-10; pl. XI, 25-43. 

13. These issues were presumably struck either because the authorities in Carthage thought that 
Theodosius had escaped death at the hands of Phocas, or they date from his association as co- 
emperor in 590. Cf. Grierson, op. cit. n. 5, 45 and C. Morrison, Catalogue des monnaies byzanti- 
nes I (1970), 179. These silver coins appear to have been struck in some quantity, and seem to 
be of various uncertain denominations. It is interesting to note Wroth's remarks in BMC 
(p. 160, note 2) where it was noted that the youthful appearance of the bust was probably not 
intentional but due to the unskilfulness of the engraver! We now know of course that it was 
intentional, and it makes one ponder on the small youthful appearance of the bust on SNR 
type 5 (not in the hoard) and that of the "Eugenius' (Sisinnius) coin. 

14. University of Pennsylvania Press (1984). A review has appeared in English Historical Review 
1986 by Dr. C. Wickham. 

15. Stratos, op. cit. n. 7, 20. 
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647, that the province of Africa may have “assumed a modicum of independence 
(and that) perhaps the same may be said for Rome after the rebellion of Olympius”. 

If the dating of the ‘long beard’ class! is considered to be around the period of 
Constans II's unwelcome visit to Rome in 663, then one explanation which suggests 
itself for the different module and border could be that the dies were prepared by 
engravers or die-sinkers travelling in the emperor's entourage. After all the use of 
travelling military mints was long established. 

To sum up briefly on the 'Sisinnius' question : stylistically the coins fit the Cons- 
tantine IV group (the Eugenius attribution) very well, but there are some difficul- 
ties. They do not fit at all well stylistically to the period of or after Constantine V 
or Leo IV (the Stefanus attribution), and they sit rather uncomfortably in their 
present attribution (Sisinnius) between Tiberius III and Anastasius II. 


ANALYSIS 


A few very brief observations on the extremely interesting results of Dr. Morris- 
son's and Dr. Barrandon's paper on the neutron analysis La travaille de monnaies 
d'argent byzantine de Rome, vii — viir’ siècles : analyses et chronologie" may not 
be inappropriate at this point. 

The reattributions suggested are based on progressive chronological debasement 
and do not take account of other criteria. There are very good reasons why there 
should have been fluctuations in the silver content at different periods, apart of 
course from the fact that these papal issues seem to be of a very special character, 
perhaps donative in nature 1’. The fact that the coins assigned to Constantine IV in 
the SNR have a reduced silver content would seem to support that attribution. If 
Constans II removed everything of value from the city, even the roof of the Pan- 
theon, then one may assume that there may not have been very much bullion left 
available for coining. Debasement of the coinage at this time would not only be not 
unusual but to be expected !8. The Adeodatus attribution (type 17) would also seem 
to be confirmed by the analyses. This coin has the lowest silver content in the hoard 
and would be explained by the particularly poor state of Rome at this time, with 
famine and a series of plagues each at least as devastating as the well known ‘Black 
Death’ several centuries later. One particular wave of plague has been dated ex- 
actly to 676 1° — the last year of Pope Adeodatus ! 


16. O'Hara, op. cit. n. 1, 121 — Hahn A.D. 652-57; DO A.D. 650-68. 

17. O'Hara, op. cit. п. 1, 128, note 82. 

18. Since the 10th INC, there have been two new additions to this series, which go some way 
towards supporting some of the original SNR attributions. Cf. O'Hara, “A new Papal Impe- 
rial Issue", SM, May 1987, 42-3; and “The thirty second silver coin from the Find of Silver 
from the Mint of Rome", Numismatic Circular, Feb. 1987, 4-5. 

19. OP bana op. em. m. f, 131. 
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Key to Illustrations (Plate 31) 


Obverse of O'Hara/SNR type 3b, p. 121 (under Constans II), no. 7, p. 107, pl. 
15, 7, also pl. 20. Enlarged 1:6. 

Obverse of O'Hara/SNR type 3a, p. 121 (Constans II), no. 3, p. 107, pl. 15, 3, 
also pl. 20. Enlarged 1:6. 

Obverse of O'Hara/SNR type 18, p. 124 (Leo III), no. 28, p. 112, pl. 16, 28, 
also pl. 21. Enlarged 1:2. 

Obverse of O' Hara/SNR type 4d, p. 121 (Constans II), no. 9, p. 108, pl. 19, 9. 
Enlarged 1:2. 

Obverse of O’Hara/SNR type 4b, p. 121 (Constans II), no. 8, p. 108, pl. 15, 8, 
also pl. 20. Enlarged 1:2. 

Obverse and reverse of O’Hara/SNR type 14, p. 123 (under Justinian II), no. 
29, p. lll, pl. 16, 25, also pl. 21. Enlarged 1:2. 

Obverse of O’Hara/SNR type 19, p. 124 (Leo III), no..29, p. 113, pl. 16, 29, 
also pl. 21. Enlarged 1:2. 

Obverse of O’Hara/SNR type 20, p. 124 (Constantine V), no. 30, p. 113, pl. 16, 
30 also pl. 21. Enlarged 1:2. 

Detail from the reverse of a potin solidus of Constantine V with Leo IV. 
O'Hara coll. DO pl. XI, 32 (class IIId). This shows the distinctive horizontal 
lines in the hair, smaller coins only have room for one horizontal line. 
‘Sisinnius’ monogram showing how easily an A could have been added to the 
upright of the N. 

‘Eugenius’ monogram showing how the G may be read. 

Obverse of O’Hara/SNR type 7a, p. 122 (Constantine IV), no. 14, p. 108, pl. 
15, 14. Enlarged 1:2. 

Obverse of O’Hara/SNR type 8, p. 122 (Constantine IV), no. 17, p. 109, pl. 15, 
17, also pl. 20. Enlarged 1:2. 

Obverse of O’Hara/SNR type 6, p. 122 (Constantine IV), no. 11, p. 108, pl. 15, 
11, also pl. 20. Enlarged 1:2. 

Reverse of O’Hara/SNR type 4d (Constans II), no. 9, p. 108, pl. 15, 9, also pl. 
18. Enlarged 1:2. 

Obverse of a recently discovered solidus of Theodosius, the son of Maurice 
Tiberius, Mint of Carthage. Size 1:1. 

Obverse of a silver coin of Theodosius. BN pl. XXXIII, 9. Size 1:1. 
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Numismatic evidence and bullion flows 


The study of the coinage provides evidence for bullion flows, and these flows were 
often of very great economic importance. An understanding of bullion flows is 
central to the understanding of trade patterns and price movements. But though 
numismatic evidence can contribute crucially to our knowledge of bullion move- 
ments, our understanding of the coinage can also be enhanced by an awareness of 
the possible sources of bullion, and the chronology of precious metal flows. 

In this paper I am concerned with the period 1000 to 1700, but the ancient and 
early medieval period up to 1000 is being treated by David MacDowall in a compa- 
nion piece’. Both our papers are founded on some general assumptions about the 
way coinage systems work. The evidence for the phenomena is usually more 
apparent in the more modern period, but the application of these assumptions, by 
analogy to the earlier period has a number of startling consequences. 

We share a belief that greater interest among numismatists about the sources of 
bullion could at once inform our numismatic understanding of the coinages we 
study, and increase the relevance of our studies for historians. The normal sources 
of bullion for coinage may be summarised under the following headings : 


a) freshly minted precious metal 

b) the proceeds of war and diplomacy 

c) existing domestic coinage, domestic plate and treasuries 
d) imported coinage and bullion 


Examples of each of these sources are easily supplied. The famous silver mines of 
Panjshir, or Rammelsberg, Kutna Hora or Potosi spring readily to mind, each with 
its associated major coinages. Of course there were very many others. The medieval 
gold sources of the Sudan and Niger are perhaps less well known, though more 
prolific, than the Hungarian gold sources ?. 


l. D. W. Macdowell, 'Numismatic evidence for bullion flows, 500 B.C. to A.D. 1000', forthcoming. 

2. For African gold, see especially Philip D. Curtin, ‘Africa and the wider monetary world, 1250- 
1850' in Precious Metals in the Later Medieval and Early Modern Worlds ed. J. F. Richards, 
Durham N. C., 1983, 231-268. 
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War and diplomacy often brought about substantial bullion movements. One 
thinks of St. Louis' ransom — which took two full days to count, or of the hundreds 
of thousands of pounds sterling paid by Edward I and III to activate their allies in 
Europe against France. Questions of the profitability or otherwise of war in Europe 
have been much discussed. One thinks of the debates about whether the Hundred 
Years War made a profit for England?. In the east, and in the ancient world, 
perhaps because the sources tell us less about the costs of war but much about 
fabled treasuries and kingdoms the profits of war are usually spoken of by historians 
in less equivocal terms. Thus successive Moslem invasions of India are usually 
explained in terms of loot, and once established in northern India some of their 
coinages were, it is said, based on metals plundered in the south. 

More usually, however, coinages were based on the existing monetary stocks, or on 
the import of foreign coins as bullion. The pattern of coinage and recoinage of the 
domestic supply is particularly clear for England in the later middle ages when the 
output figures and plentiful hoards facilitate its study. Dishoarding is a much more 
controversial topic. It is a thorn in the flesh of all who try to quantify money 
supply, but often when we know of orders to melt plate to coin — in France in the 
fourteenth century or in England in the seventeenth, it is clear that the quantities of 
coin resulting were negligible^. Imported coin or bullion however appear on occa- 
sion to have been of greater significance. The flows of imported precious metal 
which often lasted for decades, and even for centuries, were usually based on trade 
patterns, where regions rich in bullion exchanged it with other regions better sup- 
plied with other commodities. England exchanged wool for coin for much of the 
middle ages, but on a larger intercontinental scale perhaps more appropriate to this 
meeting I would prefer to consider the more or less constantly negative balance of 
trade maintained by the West vis-à-vis the East. This negative trade balance was 
only brought into equilibrium by the export of bullion. 

The historical evidence is clear that in the high and later middle ages the Euro- 
pean import of eastern luxüries — spices, dyestuffs, cottons and silk — was largely 
paid for by the export of gold and silver. In the collection of much of this bullion 


3. See for example K. B. MacFarlane, The Nobility of Later Medieval England, esp. “The Nobility 
and War’, p. 19-40. 

4. The Civil War Coinage of Oxford is a case in point. Most of the wealthy colleges, more or less 
willingly, contributed their plate to the royalist war effort, but the total Oxford mint output 
never amounted to more than one or two percent of the output of the London mint which was 
supplied from the more regular sources of international trade. However, in the ordinary course 
of events non-monetary bullion stocks will follow the same trend as monetary bullion. When 
bullion is plentiful, plate will be relatively plentiful; when the mint price rises, reflecting 
scarcity, plate will be more likely to be sucked into monetary uses. Under such circumstances 
it would be surprising if non-monetary bullion could supply a deficiency in the regular supply 
for more than three or four years. The evidence for bullion famine is often apparent for decades 


at a time. 
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and its transmission east Italy in general, and Venice in particular, played a central 
role. The magnificent medieval coinage of Italy, and the standard of living there 
which made Italy the cradle of post-medieval civilisation, were both founded on her 
role as middle man between East and West *. 

The historical evidence for the European export of bullion to the East is well 
known. In the later middle ages we know of annual convoys sailing east across the 
Mediterranean and joining up with a number of trade routes — via Egypt and the 
Red Sea, via the Levantine ports, Persia and the Gulf, via the Black Sea, Tabriz and 
then south to the Gulf or east by caravan®. Political circumstances such as the 
Crusades, or the rise and fall of arab empires will have influenced the choice of 
routes, and in the early modern period the voyages of discovery permitted the by- 
passing of the Mediterranean altogether, but the flow of bullion east seems to have 
been a more or less constant feature of the trade pattern from ancient to early 
modern times”. 

And yet because numismatists study the coinage of one country at a time — or 
occasionally of a whole continent, our study has generally failed to illustrate and 
illuminate the intercontinental flow of bullion. Yet, since coins are bullion, and we 
devote so much of our time to establishing their mint and date of origin and their 
place of discovery, numismatic evidence should throw much light on the movement 
of bullion. 


5. For the Italian role, see Frederic Lane , ‘Exportations vénitiennes d'or et d'argent de 1200 a 
1400’ in Études d'Histoire Monétaire ed. John Day, Lille, 1984; F. C. Lane and HR. C. Mueller, 
Money and Banking in Medieval and Renaissance Venice 1, 1985; Louise Buengar Robbert, 
‘Monetary flows — Venice 1150-1400’ in Precious Metals ... ed. J. F. Richards. 

6. Arthur Altman’s The Bullion Flow between Europe and the East 1000-1750, Goteborg, 1981, is a 
fundamental source for this whole paper, but for trade routes see especially p. 13-14. Also E. 
Ashtor, Les Métaux précieux et la Balance du Payements du Proche-Orient à la Basse Epoque, 
1971, 81ff, 265, 299. Lane and Mueller (op. cit. 370-1) note Marco Polo's route via Erzurum 
and Tabriz in 1272, and Richards, ‘Outflows of Precious Metals from Early Islamic India’, in 
Precious Metals ... ed. J. F. Richards, p. 204-5, notes Venetian routes via the Crimea, and on by 
land via Astrakhan, Urjenc, Bukhara, Ghazni and Delhi. S. Digby in ‘The maritime trade of 
India, 1200-1500 A.D.’, in T. K. Raychaudhuri and D. Kumas (eds.) The Cambridge Economic 
History of India, argues for the Gulf route, E. Ashtor, A Social and Economic History of the 
Near East, 1976, 195, 264-5, for the Red Sea. Digby also suggests the dominant routes to India 
may have been via the Red sea, but out of India via the Gulf, ‘The Broach coin-hoard as 
evidence of the import of Valuta across the Arabian Sea during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries’ in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1980, 129-38. Numismatic clues are scarce but 
for Venetian silver in Syria see J. Yvon, Congresso Internazionale di Numismatica Rome 1901, 2, 
1965, 637-40, and for fifteenth and sixteenth century ducats in eastern Georgia, see NE 9, 127- 
132. 

7. K. N. Chaudhuri, Trade and Civilisation in the Indian Ocean: An Economic History from the 
Rise of Islam to 1750, 1985, 184-5. 
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Most obviously the pattern of coin finds provides such evidence. The arab coins in 
Scandinavian hoards provide vivid proof of the bullion flow from the mines of 
Central Asia into north-west Europe. Roman finds in India provide evidence of 
bullion flow in ancient times, and European dollars in the early modern period are 
widely scattered — often in shipwrecks in the East. But often because of the dis- 
tance across which this bullion moved, through independent kingdoms each melting 
and recoining incoming coins, our trail may sometimes go cold. Much bullion also 
moved in ingots?. Nevertheless there is some medieval find evidence for European 
coin in South Asia. The important Broach hoard is the best example. Museum 
collections in India usually contain the occasional Venetian ducat of local prove- 
nance. Arab coins — also present in Broach — also occur in a number of collections. 
CH iv tells us of arab gold in Sri Lanka, and an Ilkanid silver hoard of almost 
certain Indian provenance has recently been described by Album ?. 

Nevertheless the find evidence published to date is scarce compared with the 
volume of exported bullion of which the historians speak. What other types of 
evidence might we look for? Overstriking provides equally incontrovertible evi- 
dence of monetary links. More subtly the influence of coin types or weight stan- 
dards provides similar evidence. Such indications, however, give no clues about the 
volume of metal involved. 

Under these circumstances I would suggest that the sudden unexpected emer- 
gence of a major precious metal coinage could be a sign of significant bullion flow. 
Historically it is evident that the great coinages of the world rise and fall often quite 
suddenly. Sometimes as we have noted above, this can be attributed to the disco- 
very of a mine or the conquest of new territory. But many of the great coinages — 
Kushan gold, or the silver of the western Satraps, the florin, the ducat, sterling, the 
tankas of the Sultans of Delhi or the Moguls — were issued by states without direct 
access to prolific mines. The very existence of some coinages may itself be evidence 
for trade-originated bullion flow. 

Of course the numismatic study of bullion flow is immensely complicated. At 
times of shortage, competing mints tried a whole range of expedients to attract 
bullion. Of these debasement is the most obvious. In so far as these expedients were 
successful they could confirm the evidence of bullion flow. Debasement may be 
either a fraud on the people or a legitimate adjustment to the price of precious 
metal. The study of commodity prices could help establish which. If prices do not 
leap after debasement, it suggests the price of bullion had risen due to scarcity, and 


8. Lane and Mueller, op. cit., 155-6, 162-7. For ingots at the Champagne fairs see P. Boissonade, 
Life and Work in Medieval Europe, p. 172. See also the forthcoming work by Peter Spufford 


which addresses this problem. 
9. S. Album, ‘Studies in Ilkhanid history and numismatics I: a late Ilkhanid hoard (743/1342), in 


Studia Iranica, 1984, 49-116. 
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the debasement did no more recognise the fact. Paradoxically a large slightly deba- 
sed coinage could reflect interrupted bullion flows. 

Equally complicated were the effects of bimetallic-ratios which could generate, or 
respond to, bullion flows. Andrew Watson used gold-silver ratios in his famous 
article ‘Back to gold - and Silver’ 1°. He pointed out how early medieval Europe 
seemed to be operating exclusively with silver while the East used gold. What 
Watson did not notice was that even in the west silver was scarce in the twelfth 
century. Scarcity of bullion could be as important an indicator as glut. It has been 
suggested to me that there was no silver-famine, and that the arab state simply 
chose not to coin the white metal. In this connection recent work on the ornamental 
metal industries is important for scholars see evidence of famine here too. Islamic 
silver work disappears — and the quality of bronze work simultaneously improves. 
The suggestion is that silver-smiths applied their skills to baser metals for lack of 
silver. Thus could it be that the gradual re-introduction of silver across the arab 
world in the thirteenth century which Watson and Zambaur document may be 
associated with the major European mining discoveries which took place at this 
time? Is it merely coincidence that Delhi launched a major coinage in silver under 
Iltutmish and Muhammad II at just the time of the silver boom in Europe, while 
gold was increasingly plentiful there under the Tughlugs just when its use became 
more common in the west!3? Given that all the historians of trade tell us that 
European coins were being sent east to pay for exotic imports, this association of 
eastern minting with European trade is perhaps not so outrageous. 

Obviously I am painting a very broad canvas with a very thick brush. Much 
numismatic detail needs to be filled in before this overall thesis can be tested 
— confirmed or refuted. And the broad flow from east to west will have generated 
many eddies and whirlpools which do not fit into the stream. Think for example of 
the plentiful trams of Cilician Armenia and the silver coinage of the Seljuks of Rum 
which occur late in the twelfth century and early in the thirteenth at just the time 
and place to fit my thesis of renewed flow of bullion to the east. Yet beware — and 
remember the mines of Giimiish Saraij, Lu’Lu’a and Baburt which must actually 
have been the source of much of the bullion used in these coinages 14, 

Nor will the flow of bullion have been necessarily all one way. We know certainly 
that India spent heavily in central Asia, and that silver flowed east-west into Ben- 
gal 5. And yet the historical evidence for the great west-east flow seems so strong 


10. A. M. Watson, ‘Back to gold - and silver’ in EcHR 1967, 1-34. 

11. James Allen, ‘Silver: the key to bronze in early Islamic Iran’, in Kunst des Orients, XI. 

12. Eduard von Zambaur, die Münzprägungen des Islams, 1968. 

13. H. Nelson Wright, The Coinage and Metrology of the Sultans of Delhi, Delhi, 1936. 

14 Claude Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, 1968, 161, 170. 

15. J. F. Richards, op. cit. and John Deyell, ‘The China Connection : Problems of Silver Supply in 
Medieval Bengal’, both in Precious Metals ..., ed. J. F. Richards. 
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that it seems worth attempting to review the numismatic evidence in the light of 
this thesis. The coinage could well permit the details to be considerably refined. 

This short paper is not a report on completed work, but a suggestion for future 
collaborative, effort. If the bullion for much of eastern coinage was of European 
origin, the students of these series should be aware of this. As MacDowall shows, it 
could provide important chronological evidence for some of the coinages of ancient 
India. In the later middle ages, the economic interpretation of Indian coinage 
would be affected if it was new metal from outside the sub-continent which permit- 
ted the Delhi coinage. Alternatively if the export of tons of precious metal from 
Europe to the east is a myth, numismatists should be well placed to demonstrate 
this to the general astonishment of historians. Possible avenues of research can be 
identified. 

We need to know more about mines, especially some idea of the volume of their 
output, and the period of their productivity. It may be, especially in the ancient 
period, that the coinage can provide clues here, where documentary evidence is 
lacking. 

The numismatic study of any coinage should be sensitive to the questions of 
volume of output, and of bullion supply. 

Bullion flow can sometimes be established by the analysis of coin finds. It seems 
possible however that some foreign finds in India may have escaped notice. Album 
tells us that ‘thin’ arab silver is disparaged by Indian dealers and European silver 
was equally thin. The literature provides enough chance mentions of unlikely finds 
— such as the Henry III English Long Cross penny from Kirman near the south- 
eastern Iranian frontier!6 — to make one wish to look for more. 

But the absence of finds does not prove the absence of incoming bullion. Before 
such an assertion can be made we need to know more of the monetary policies of the 
receiving states. Where incoming coin was normally recoined, foreign finds will be 
comparatively rare. Thus until the 1290s foreign finds give no clue to the volume of 
continental silver entering England throughout the thirteenth century. In India it 
may be that it is the huge quantity of treasure trove found there, rather than the 
mints of origin, which provides the evidence for a prolonged influx of bullion. 

Numismatists commonly ask a number of questions of any coin before them for 
study. Who made it, when and where? Nowadays we all increasingly ask — where 
was it found? I would also urge us to ask in future, where did they get the metal? 


16. A. Houtum-Schindler, in NC, 1880, 331. 
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How sceattas are attributed to their mints: 
the case of series H, type 48 


(Plate 32) 


Christopher Blunt recognized as long ago as 1953 that two of the many types of 
eighth-century sceattas, namely BMC Types 39 and 49, were found plentifully at 
Southampton and very rarely anywhere else !. Continued excavations of the town of 
Hamwic (Southampton’s precursor), and also the negative evidence of the nearby 
Winchester excavations, where virtually no sceattas have been found, have amply 
confirmed his judgement 2. In his recent classification of the sceatta series, Stuart 
Rigold grouped Types 39 and 49 as Series H, the 'H' being mnemonic for Hamwic, 
and with them he included a third type, BMC Type 48, which has an obverse design 
very similar to that of Type 39, and for which Southampton again dominated the 
recorded provenances ?. 

The three types in question are illustrated, enlarged x 2, on PI. 32, 1-3. They are: 


Obv. Rev. 
39  Pecking bird ‘Celtic cross’ 
49 Facing head, annulets Pecking bird 
48 Whorl of three animal heads ‘Celtic cross’ 


The attribution of Type 48 to the same Hamwic mint as Type 39 and 49 is 
however not without various difficulties. It is by far the least plentiful of the three 
types among the archaeologists’ finds at Hamwic. If it had been minted there, and 
on the assumption that it would not have been issued concurrently with either of the 
other types, the choice would seem to be to place it either before Type 39 in date, or 
between 39 and 49. The weights and silver contents of some of the specimens of 


1. C. E. Blunt, ‘Saxon coins from Southampton and Bangor’, in BNJ 1952-4, 256-62. 

2. M. Dolley and C. E. Blunt, ‘Coins from the Winchester excavations, 1961-73’, in BNJ 1977, 
135-8. Out of 28 coins one was a sceat, of the ‘porcupine’ type. | 

3. S. E. Rigold, "The principal series of English sceattas', ibid., 21-30. 
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Type 48 that have been analysed by Peter Northover4 fall too low for the earlier 
option to be convincing, while the intermediate position would involve postulating a 
period long enough to account for considerable stylistic development within the 
type — not matched by the numbers of finds from the site — and then a completely 
new beginning, with the earliest, elaborate varieties of Type 49. Another persuasive 
consideration is that Type 48 is absent from the Kingsland (Southampton) hoard, 
which consisted mainly of Type 49, with a few surviving specimens of the earlier 
Type 395. In short, one must wonder whether Type 48 was not minted at a site 
other than Hamwic from which as it happens we have few or no finds. If that were 
the correct answer to the problem one would expect the mint-place of Type 48 to 
have some connexions with Hamwic, both because of the typological parallel, and 
because Hamwic is the major site in England where Type 48 has been recorded. 
Even so, it makes up only 2,4 % of the excavated coins; and it is entirely possible 
that another site remains to be discovered. 

If Type 48 were from elsewhere, it could then be seen as roughly contemporary 
with Type 39, which its ‘celtic cross’ design so closely resembles — in the same way 
as the pecking bird of Type 39, for example, resembles the more northerly issues of 
Type 23b. Type 48 might then begin quite early in the secondary phase, i.e. around 
720 or 725, which would be in accord with what we know about its alloy. 

Nevertheless, mints should not be multiplied unadvisedly or lightly, and even if 
the modern excavations of Hamwic have yielded only 3 specimens of Type 48, 
compared with 7 of Type 39 and 38 of Type 49, the site is, or rather, it was until 
very recently the only known provenance for the type, except for one specimen said 
rather vaguely to be from ‘south Hampshire’ ê. 

The next stage in our argument should be to look at the Series H types in the 
wider context of the complete list of nearly two thousand sceatta provenances, both 
English and Continental. Again, it is important to attach the correct weight to 
negative evidence. Types 39 and 49, which are reliably estimated to have been 
struck from roughly one hundred and four hundred reverse dies respectively, and 
which may therefore be presumed to have amounted to some millions of coins, did 
not wander eastwards, as a general distribution-map makes very clear’. At Dom- 
burg, among 998 sceatta finds from that site alone, there was one specimen of Type 


4. Ina Southampton excavations volume (forthcoming). Four analyses by EPMA, some affected 
by corrosion, suggested silver contents of 56 %, 51%; 47%, and > 37%. 

5. ibid. 

6. S.E. Rigold and D. M. Metcalf, ‘A revised check-list of English finds of sceattas', in Sceattas in 
England and on the Continent, ed. D. Hill and D. M. Metcalf, Oxford, 1984, 245-68. 

7. D. M. Metcalf, ‘Monetary circulation in southern England in the first half of the eighth cen- 
tury', ibid., 27-69, maps at p. 29 and a7. 
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39 and one of Type 49 — together, 0,2 % of the finds. There are no other sites from 
which we have even as many as 100 sceatta finds, except Hamwic (where the pro- 
portion for Series H is 47 %). From the ‘east Kent triangle’ of Reculver-Canter- 
bury-Richborough ? there are altogether just over 80 finds, including none of Type 
39 or 49. This representation could, through statistical chance, reflect a situation in 
which the currency of east Kent in fact included up to 1 or even 2% of coins of 
Series H, but the figure is unlikely to have been higher. The same argument can be 
applied to the aggregate of several hundred finds from the rest of England north of 
the Thames. If the issues of Series H had been on a relatively very small scale, the 
dramatic difference in the percentages (47 % cf. less than 2%) might not have 
proved anything about the drift of Series H coins eastwards and northwards. But 
we know that they were struck from a large number of dies. Even though the 
sceatta coinages as a whole were evidently minted from an astonishingly large total 
of dies, the virtual absence of Series H in the south-east and in the midlands of 
England (and at Domburg) indicates that the balance-of-payments situation at 
Hamwic was generally inwards throughout the period when Types 39 and 49 were in 
use, Corresponding presumably with a surplus of exports from Wessex flowing out- 
wards. Hamwic’s monetary hinterland was in Dorset and in Wessex-beyond-Sel- 
wood (from where there are a few finds of Type 49), and its trade was maritime. 

Against this background, our assessment of Type 48 needs to be reconsidered in 
the light of two stray finds both of which have come to scholarly attention in the 
early summer of 1986. Both are of Type 48 and both are well attested. One is a very 
worn specimen from east Lincolnshire, near Alford, which I am permitted to men- 
tion by courtesy of Mr. J. Bispham, and the other is from St. Nicholas at Wade, on 
the north-western margin of the Isle of Thanet (which in the eighth century was, of 
course, still an island, separated from east Kent by the Wantsum channel) 1°. The 
doubts that one already entertained about Hamwic as the mint-place of Type 48 
harden into something like conviction in view of these two new finds. Although we 
are talking about only two coins, we have to remember that there are no or virtually 
no finds outside Wessex of Types 39 and 49. To match three excavated specimens of 
Type 48 at Hamwic, we now have two finds in distant parts of eastern England ; to 
match 45 excavated specimens of Types 39 and 49, we might expect, if all three 
types were from the same mint, something like thirty English finds. Type 48, in 
other words, could not behave so differently in circulation from Types 39 and 49 if 
its mint-place were the same. There remains one weakness in this argument, the 


8. W. Op den Velde, W. J. De Boone, and A. Pol, ‘A survey of sceatta finds from the Low 
Countries', ibid., p. 117-45 at 141. 

9. D. M. Metcalf, ‘The East Kent Triangle — Reculver and Thanet ; Richborough ; Canterbury’, 
ibid., p. 203f. 

10. D. M. Metcalf, ‘Some finds of thrymsas and sceattas in England’, in BNJ 1986, 1-16. 
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fact that the Alford find is so worn 14. A coin in such poor condition may be thought 
not to have quite the same evidential value for patterns of circulation as one in fresh 
condition like that from St. Nicholas at Wade. 

Fortunately there is one supporting argument still to be mentioned. The 'celtic 
cross' of Type 48 was copied or imitated on several other mules or related types, and 
we are entitled to take some account of the distribution within England of those 
copies, as an indirect indication of the regions where Type 48 was familiar enough to 
seem worth imitating. There are none of the copies among the Hamwic finds, but 
several are on record from south-eastern and eastern England. Given the absence of 
Types 39 and 49 from the south-east and east, this helps considerably to strengthen 
one’s impression that Type 48 belongs elsewhere than Hamwic. 

The ‘celtic cross’ (possibly a round shield with bosses ? —it can hardly draw upon 
an Irish/Scottish artistic tradition, when it is from Wessex) is shared by Types 39 
and 48. If it is imitated by a mule or some other scarce type, the question arises 
whether Type 39 or 48 was the prototype. Again fortunately, there is a clear distinc- 
tion: Type 48 always has 4 pellets added between the rosettes, whereas Type 39 
never does (cf. Pl. 32, 1 and 3). It is characteristic of numerous sceatta designs that 
the die-cutters evidently understood that certain elements in the compostion were 
required parts of the design. Even though the style may vary, the elements tend to 
be regularly present. The copies to which we must now turn our attention have the 
4 pellets added between the rosettes, and we can therefore assert with confidence 
that they are related to Type 48, and not 39. Their absence at Hamwic helps, of 
course, to confirm this. 

The copies are of BMC Types 14, 16/14, and 34, which are ‘London-connected’ 
types, although a stylistic analysis suggests that they may not all be from the same 
mint ; Types 58 and 93, which seem to be mules or imitative pieces; and Type 106, 
which is plainly imitative ?. Of Types 14, 16/14, and 34 about five specimens each 
are known (cf. at least 14 of Type 48). The other varieties are extremely rare, and 
cannot be considered as substantive types. The recorded provenances in England !? 
are as follows: 


Type 14 Bust, ELVNDONIA. ‘Celtic cross’. 
Thames hoard, 1860 (BMC 93); Cosham, Hants (Pl. 32, 4) ; a rela- 
ted variety from Wangford, Suffolk. 

Type 14/16 Bust, branch in front. ‘Celtic cross’. 
Rochester excavations, 1976. 


11. I am indebted to Mr. M. J. Bonser for a photograph. 

12. For the numbering of the types, see I. Stewart, ‘The early English denarial coinage, c. 680 - 
c. 750’, in Sceattas in England and on the Continent, p. 5-26, at p. 22-5. 

13. Rigold and Metcalf, loc. cit. (note 5) with later additions. 
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Type 34 Bust, sceptre in front. ‘Celtic cross’. 
Brighton (authenticity of coin has been doubted); Burrow Hill, 
Butley : Burghfield, Berks (coin said to be cf. BMC 162, but not 
available for examination). 

Type 93 Bird and branch. ‘Celtic cross’. 
London (ex Roach Smith). 

Type 106 Standing figure. ‘Celtic cross’. 
Whitby excavations (Pl. 32, 5); Canterbury excavations. (These 
two coins are die-duplicates). 


Out of a total of 15 or so coins, up to 10 have provenances in south-eastern and 
eastern England, with a more or less coastal flavour. 

Perhaps one should ask oneself whether type 48 could be Continental. This could 
only mean north French, for the type is not found in the Low Countries. A cross- 
channel link might make sense of the typological link with Type 39, and also of the 
finds from Hamwic. Such an attribution remains very conjectural for the present, 
but the English evidence makes it difficult to propose any region in England to 
which the type might belong. Farther than that one cannot go, but the study of the 
sceatta series is in a fluid and exciting phase, as new finds continue to increase 
dramatically the amout of provenanced material available for analysis. 





IAN STEWART 


Ministers and moneyers (summary) 


In the role of Economic Secretary to the Treasury, with day-to-day responsibility 
for mint affairs and so perhaps the member of Government most eligible to be 
described as both minister and moneyer, it occured to me to wonder which of the 
king’s officials were concerned with the coinage a thousand years ago, before the 
time from which mint accounts and exchequer records survive. Little effort had 
apparently been made to see whether the names of those who appear on Anglo- 
Saxon coins as moneyers were also represented in the written records of their time, 
but it quickly became clear not only that many names, often themselves rare 
enough to make identity probable, were to be found both on coins and in charters or 
wills, but also that the monetarius of the coin was sometimes designated minister (i.e. 
king’s thegn) in the documents. Three examples, each involving the names of more 
than one moneyer, will demonstrate that cases of such correspondence can be found 
in different periods and areas. 

In 855 King Æthelwulf granted land near Rochester to Dunn, his minister, who 
three years later appears in a witness list together with Beagmund and Ethelhere 1. 
Dunn was a Rochester moneyer's name from before 821 into /Ethelwulf's reign, and 
a Beagmund and an Ethelhere both occur as Rochester moneyers of the same king. 

Dudig and Buga, two moneyers of Alfred and Edward, whose coins are connected 
by an obverse die-link, are described as ministri in the witness list to a charter of 901 
relating to land in Wiltshire, and a few years earlier Dudig had been granted land by 
Alfred in the same county. The two names also occur in other documents, Buga as 
late at 933, which accords with his career as a moneyer also extending much longer 
into the 10th century than Dudig's?. 

Only two moneyers named Hunewine are known in the English coinage, one at 
Exeter and several other mints in Devon and Somerset from the 980s to the 1020s, 
the second at Exeter around 1050. The latter may be identified as Hunewine son of 


l. P. H. Sawyer, Anglo-Saxon Charters, 1968, nos. 315, 328 and 1514; D. Whitelock, English 
Historical Documents i, c. 500-1042, 2nd ed., 1979, 525 and 530 (nos. 89 and 93). 
2. Sawyer, op. cit., nos. 356, 362, 422-3, 1205, 1275, etc. 
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Heca who witnessed a land transaction in Devon in 1046, along with several others 
including four names which also appear on Exeter coins of Edward the Confessor ?. 
The former is probably the minister Hunewine granted land at Stoke Canon by Cnut 
in 1033, who had acted as surety for land in the same place in the late tenth 
century *. Like Dunn and Dudig, Hunewine appears to have been rewarded with 
the rank of king's thegn and a grant of land after a long career of public service 
including duties as a moneyer. 

Among several other cases of possible identity between names on coins and in 
documents are several from the 790s. They involve a number of moneyers of Offa, 
such as Ceolhard, Heaberht, Alhmund and Osmod; and also, on a coin of King 
Beorhtric of Wessex (786-802), Weochthun, otherwise known only as the name of 
the bishop of the south Saxons at the same period 5. Far-reaching questions about 
the role of moneyers and the early episcopal coinages are raised by the possibility 
that bishop and moneyer could have been the same Weochthun, after the example 
of Eligius (St. Eloi) in France in the second quarter of the 7th century. 


3. Ibid., no. 1474. 
Ibid.. nos. 971 and 1452. 
5. Ibid., nos. 130-1, 136, 150-1, 153, 155, 157 and 1183-4. 
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MARK BLACKBURN 


The earliest Anglo-Viking coinage of the sou- 
thern Danelaw (late 9th century) 


(PLATE 33) 


In the autumn of 865 a great Viking army arrived in England from the Conti- 
nent!. During the following decade, with reinforcements, it roamed the country 
subduing in turn the Old English kingdoms of Northumbria, East Anglia, and 
Mercia, and it was to come within an ace of conquering Wessex. This period of 
aggression was followed by one of settlement, as different sections of the army 
established themselves in Northumbria in 876, in east Mercia in 877 and in East 
Anglia in 880. These areas remained under Scandinavian control for two genera- 
tions or more, until they were progressively reconquered by the Anglo-Saxons 
during the tenth century. 

Coin production in the Danelaw had effectively ceased with the initial subjection 
of the kingdoms in the later 860s. The Vikings acquired Anglo-Saxon and Carolin- 
gian coins in vast quantity through raiding and tributes, but initially these must 
have been largely melted down to form jewellery and ingots, for there were no coins 
dating from the early years of the Viking campaign in the great Cuerdale hoard 
(dep. c. 905)?. By the mid to late 880s the first coinage in the name of an Anglo- 
Viking ruler, Guthrum (d. 890), was being struck. Guthrum was the leader of the 
section of the army that settled in the southern Danelaw, and we know that he had 
had direct contacts with the Mercian and West Saxon kings. 

Guthrum's coinage follows the design of Alfred's Two-line type introduced in the 
mid 880s. On the obverse it has Guthrum's baptismal name, Athelstan. The speci- 
men with the fullest reading, from the recent Ashdon hoard, has XEDELZTAN REX 
(Pl. 33, 4), but on others the name and title is abbreviated to eight or nine letters as 
on Alfred’s coins, ED EL ZN RE, ED EL TA RE, ED EL IA RE, etc. (Pl. 33, 1-3). The 


1. For the historical background see F. M. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England 1971, ch. 8; S. Keynes 
and M. Lapidge, Alfred the Great, Harmondsworth, 1983. 
2. E. Hawkins, “Ап account of coins and treasure found at Cuerdale’, in NC, 1842-3, 1-48, 53-104. 
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reverse has the moneyer's name in two lines. Some 41 coins of Guthrum are known 
today. The majority are reasonably literate and carry the names of at least ten 
different moneyers, although two coins have blundered reverse inscriptions, two 
more appear to repeat Guthrum's name and title on the reverse and two merely 
copy the names of moneyers of Alfred (Ecwulf and Tilewine) working elsewhere. 
Five of these ten moneyers also struck coins in Alfred's name (e.g. PI. 33, 12), and 
there are die-links between the two coinages, one of the moneyer Elda? and another 
involving a blundered ‘Tilewine’ reverse die 4. Moreover, some of Guthrum’s coins 
were thought to be of similar style to certain coins of Alfred which have been 
attributed to the mint of London, and this led to the suggestion that Guthrum's 
coinage may have been struck actually at London under the terms of a peace 
concluded c. 8865. 

It has also long been recognized that the Vikings struck a substantial number of 
light weight imitations of Alfred's coins, of both the Two-line type and of the rarer 
mint-signed issues. The question of how extensive these imitations were and how 
they relate to Guthrum's coinage has recently been raised by the discovery in 1984 
of a hoard at Ashdon, near the Cambridgeshire-Essex border$. This hoard, deposi- 
ted c. 890-5, contained 70 coins many of them in fragmentary condition. Apart from 
four Carolingian coins, they were all of the Two-line type. Five were in the name of 
Guthrum and one with XGV DE FE[  |E (PI. 33, 5 and cf. 14) is arguably the first 
known coin of Guthfrith, Guthrum's contemporary at York (c. 883-95), but the 
majority of the Two-line coins in the hoard carried the same name of Alfred. In 
order to determine what proportion of these were Viking rather than official issues, 
it has been necessary to review the Two-line coinage of Alfred generally. Dolley and 
Blunt distinguished four principal styles in the Two-line type’. These they attribu- 
ted to die-cutters in Canterbury, London, West Mercia, and a fourth centre, which 
they suggested was a later phase at London, but which Stewart Lyon has since 
shown to have been based at Winchester 8. No detailed analysis of these styles by 


3. C. E. Blunt, 'A die-identity between a coin of Alfred and one of /Ethelstan II of East Anglia’, 
in BNJ, 1952-4, 56-7. 

4. BMC AS Alfred 347 (actually a coin of Guthrum ; PI. 33, 3) and 346 (blundered Alfred ; Pl. 33, 
8). 

9, E H. M. Dolley and C. E. Blunt, "The chronology of the coins of /Elfred the Great 871-99”, in 
R. H. M. Dolley, ed., Anglo-Saxon Coins, 1961, 77-95, at p. 85; M. Dolley, Viking Coins of the 
Danelaw and of Dublin, 1965, 16-17. 

6. M. A. S. Blackburn, ‘A preliminary account of the 9th-century coins in the Ashdon (Steventon 
End) hoard 1984’, in NCirc, 1985, 43-4; S. Keynes and M. Blackburn, Anglo-Saxon Coins, 
Cambridge, 1985, 48. Full publication in preparation. 

7. Dolley and Blunt, ‘Chronology’, 84-7. 

8. C.S. S. Lyon, 'A significant "Winchester" die-link in the reign of Edward the Elder (899-924)’, 


in NCirc, 1983, 261-2. 
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moneyer has been published, and while one has some guide in Dolley's arrangement 
of the coins in the British Museum trays this appears to have been broad and 
tentative, and it includes a number of inconsistencies. It was therefore decided to 
carry out a fresh and more detailed stylistic analysis of the type. The results of this, 
which can only be summarized here?, bear out Dolley and Blunt's identification of 
major groups. 

The Canterbury style, which is identified through the Canterbury mint-signed and 
the archiepiscopal issues, is the largest group with some 19 moneyers 1. The London 
group has nine moneyers, including Tilewine who struck coins of the London mono- 
gram issue. In West Mercia there were six moneyers, five of whom survived into 
Edward the Elder's reign (899-924) to strike the ornamental types associated only 
with north-west England. In fact there are several distinct styles within this group 
implying the existence of a number of mints in the region. The Winchester style, 
identified through a sequence of moneyers to Winchester-signed coins of Athelstan, 
is found on coins of nine moneyers. It can be subdivided into an early and late 
phase, and it seems to have flourished particularly in the latter. 

These four groups, however, account for only 43 of the 80 or so moneyers that 
occur on Alfred's coins, and it is evident that there were several other mints and die- 
cutting centres in operation. This is not surprising, for there are mint-signed issues 
from Exeter, Gloucester, Oxford, and, early in Edward's reign, Bath, to which no 
Two-line coins have been attributed. However, it is the Danelaw associations that 
are the focus of this paper. 

In each of the four groups there are a number of coins of anomalous style, and in 
most cases these can be recognized as Viking imitations by their light weight or 
partial blundering of the inscriptions. It is notable that where one can distinguish 
an early and a late phase it is the earlier coins that are extensively imitated. For 
example, in the London group of moneyers, Hereferth, Ludig, and Tilewine are 
frequently imitated (Pl. 33, 6-9), but not Beagstan who was active at the end of the 
reign. The same is true of the Winchester group. The main phase of imitation, 
therefore, seems to have been the late 880s and earlier 890s, before the introduction 


9. A fuller discussion will accompany the final report on the Ashdon hoard. It should be remem- 
bered in what follows that the stylistic groups represent different die-cutting centres and that 
this may not correspond to the division of mints. 

10. The moneyers represented in the four principal styles are as follows: Canterbury (including 
coins of the DORO type and contemporary coins of Archbishop Plegmund) Burgnoth, Byrn- 
vald, Denevald, Diarvald, Dunninc, Eadvald, Edmund, Elfstan, Ethelred, Ethelstan, Ethel- 
wine, Ethelwulf, Garwine (?), Hereferth, Heremod, Hunfreth, Tirvald, Wine; London Beags- 
tan, Dealinc, Eadwulf, Goda, Hereferth, Herewulf, Ludig, Tidveald, Tilewine; West Mercia 
style a Cuthberht, style b Buga, Cuthwulf, style c Wynberht, style d Dudig, style e Eadvald; 
Winchester early Beornmaer, Dunna, Heremund, Wulfred, late Athelstan, Athelulf, Ælfstan, 
/Ethered, Beornmaer, Byrnhelm, Heremund, Wulfred. 
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Fig. 1. Weight distributions of Two-line coins (a) of Guthrum and coins in the name of ‘Alfred’ 
struck by Guthrum and St. Edmund moneyers, and (b) official coins of London style. 


c. 895 of the St. Edmund Memorial coinage in the southern Danelaw and the regal 
Viking coinage at York. 

In addition to these direct copies of coins of regular moneyers, there are coins in 
Alfred’s name that appear to record names of moneyers who were actually operating 
within the Danelaw. For example, none of the five moneyers who struck coins in 
the names of both Guthrum and Alfred is included in the four groups above, and the 
present study does not support the suggestion that some of Guthrum's dies were 
made by the London die-cutter. Moreover, if one looks at the metrology (Fig. 1), it 
is clear that regular coins, for example, of London or Winchester styles, were struck 
to a weight standard of c. 24,5 gr. (1,60 g), and that they rarely fall below 22,5 gr. 
(1,45 g), whereas coins of Guthrum and those in Alfred’s name by Guthrum 
moneyers were struck to a standard of around 21,0 gr. (1,35 g) and they rarely reach 
22,5 gr. This latter distribution, which is very similar to that of the St. Edmund 
Memorial coinage, points to Guthrum’s mint or mints being situated in the Dane- 
law. 

There is a second group of Alfred moneyers that has no association with the four 
main stylistic groups. These are the six or seven moneyers whose names recur in the 
St. Edmund Memorial coinage". One of them, Abenel, was also a moneyer for 
Guthrum, and he may perhaps be associated with the Abonel who struck coins at 
Maldon for Athelstan !?. The moneyers Stefamus, Wigbald, and Winiger, all unu- 
sual Continental names, have direct counterparts in the St. Edmund coinage (e.g. 
PI. 33, 16 and 20), while Burnhere for Alfred and Berner for St. Edmund represent 


11. V. Smart, "The moneyers of St. Edmund”, in Hikuin II, 1985, 83-90. 
12. C. E. Blunt, ‘The origins of the mints of Hertford and Maldon’, in BNJ, 1972, 21-33. 
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the same name, although the latter is rendered in a more Continental form. Another 
Continental name found on a coin from the Ashdon hoard, Baldo (BALDOAIE on the 
coin), may well be the same as the St. Edmund moneyer Bado (rendered as 
BADOAAIE, BADOAIEN, Bap1, etc.), although the names could be distinct (PI. 33, 
10 and 18). The seventh moneyer is Simun, whose name has been interpreted by 
Veronica Smart as the biblical Simon 1%, but it is perhaps rather to be equated with 
the St. Edmund moneyer Simund, Sigemund, etc. (PI. 33, 13 and 19). On each of his 
dies for Alfred there is a contraction mark over the last part of the name, which 
would be superfluous if the name were Simon but relevant if it were a contracted 
form of Sigemund. In other respects his coins have a Danelaw association, for they 
all carry the words me fec (it) on the reverse, a formula that in the Two-line type is 
otherwise only found on coins of Guthrum’s moneyer Elda (Pl. 33, 2 and 12), but 
which also occurs on the St. Edmund Memorial issue. Moreover, although Simun is 
a rare moneyer in the Two-line type, there were five in the Ashdon hoard, and 
another in the Fitzwilliam Museum is a single-find from Cambridge 4. The weight 
distribution of the coins of these seven moneyers (Fig. 1) conforms to the lighter 
standard of Guthrum's coinage rather than that of Alfred's, and there seems little 
doubt that they were earlier products of one or more of the St. Edmund mints. 
There is, moreover, an indication of the locality from which some of them come, for 
two of the moneyers, Stefamus and Winiger, are found striking late coins of Edward 
the Elder at mints in the reconquered Danelaw, and specifically of a style that 
Stewart Lyon associates with the Five Boroughs, possibly Stamford !5. 

Of the 25 moneyers on Alfred's coinage not so far discussed, nine !6 occur on what 
appear to be regular coins of Alfred of full weight but struck from dies made at 
centres other than the four considered above. The remaining 16 moneyers are 
known only from light-weight coins in styles associated with the Danelaw (Table 1 : 
Pl. 33, 11 and 15). While in some cases these could be imitations of regular 
moneyers of whom no original coins survive, the majority must have been working 
at mints in the Danelaw. 

I would suggest, therefore, that there were some 52 moneyers striking the Two- 
line type within Alfred's territory, and further 30 or so moneyers in the Danelaw. 
One characteristic of the Danelaw group is the high proportion with names of conti- 
nental origin — names such as Abenel, Baldo, Chrestien, Folcard, Iudelbard, Stefa- 
mus, Wigbald, and Wineger. In contrast, among Alfred's regular moneyers there is 


13. V. Smart, SCBI 28, Cumulative Index of Volumes 1-20, 1981, 67. 

14. P. Grierson and M. Blackburn, Medieval European Coinage 1, 1986, no. 1367. 

15. In C. E. Blunt, I. H. Stewart and C. S. S. Lyon, Coinage in the Tenth-Century England 
(forthcoming). I am indebted to Mr. Lyon for lending me a copy of his chapter on Edward the 
Elder's coinage. 

16. Ælfwald, Bernred, Boga, Dealla (?), Ecwulf, Huneberht, Lulla, Oswulf, Samson, and Sigewald. 
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Abenel 
Aelven 
Berter 
Ciolwulf 
Cusere 

Elda 
Enodas 
Guntere 
Guthere 
Iudelberd 
Baldo/Bado 
Burnere/Berner 
Simun/Sigemund 
Stefamus 
Wigbald 
Wineger 
'Alvvda' 
‘Balere’ 
Brithard 
Ceneferth 
Chrestien 
Cynewulf 
‘Eaetan’ 
"Berel’ 
Edel-sr Gelda* 
Folcard 
Haldbere 
Ida 

Særis 
Theie 
‘Varolf’ 
Wigmund 
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TABLE I 


Danelaw Moneyers, c. 885-95 


Guthrum ‘Alfred’ 
x x 
X 
X x 
x 
X 
x X 
x 
x 
x 
x 
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* Probably for Ethelstan rex and a moneyer’s name Gelda. 
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only one with a Continental name, Samson. Thus the remarkable concentration of 
moneyers with Continental names that is found in the St. Edmund Memorial coi- 
nage and on later coins from the reconquered Danelaw !? is also evident in the very 
first Viking coinage from this region, indeed as early as Guthrum's coinage of the 
late 880s. Were these men that had been following the Viking armies since they 
arrived from the Continent, or were they specially recruited for the purpose of 
establishing new mints? It is notable that there are virtually no Scandinavian 
names among the Two-line or the St. Edmund Memorial moneyers. 

The fact that the majority of the coins produced in the southern Danelaw at this 
period carry the name of Alfred rather than a Viking ruler should not be interpreted 
as recognition of Alfred's authority over this region, which indeed would be most 
improbable historically. Rather, it is a classic example of the way which a monetary 
system was often established by first imitating successful neighbouring issues (i.e. 
Alfred’s) before striking a distinctive national type (i.e. the St. Edmund Memorial 
issue). Examples of this can be found all over Europe in the early Middle Ages. 

The first Anglo-Saxon coins in the seventh century copied the contemporary 
Merovingian issues, while more locally the first coins to be struck in East Anglia in 
the early eighth century were straightforward copies of runic ‘sceattas’ of the Kentish 
moneyer /Epa. Even closer parallels, perhaps, are the late tenth- and eleventh-cen- 
tury Viking coinages of Scandinavia and Dublin which copy contemporary English 
types, some with the name of the local king, but mostly with that of /Ethelred II. 

In all these cases the coinages have primarily an economic rather than a prestige 
function ; that is to say they were produced for monetary purposes, not to enhance 
the reputation of the ruler or state. Furthermore, they were not serving a regulated 
monetary system in which foreign coin was actively excluded from circulation and 
in which the approved coinage would have to be readily distinguishable from its 
competitors. It must remain an open question, however, to what extent the Dane- 
law coinage of the late ninth century circulated by tale alongside Alfred's regular 
West Saxon and Mercian pennies. In the Ashdon hoard, only two or three of the 35 
or so identifiable coins prove to be regular issues of Alfred, and the same picture 
emerges from the poorly recorded Stamford hoard !8 and the few single-finds of this 
type from the Danelaw, the majority of which are Viking issues. The official pennies 
may have been driven out of circulation there because of their heavier weight. It is 
curious that the Viking issues should have been struck to a lower weight standard, 


17. V. Smart, 'Scandinavians, Celts, and Germans in Anglo-Saxon England: the evidence of 
moneyers' names', in M.A. S. Blackburn (ed.), Anglo-Saxon Monetary History, Leicester, 1986, 
171-84, at 176-7. 

18. C. E. Blunt and R. H. M. Dolley, ‘The hoard evidence for the coins of Alfred', in BNJ, 1958-9, 
220-47, at 239-40. 
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though we have yet to judge whether this arose through lax standards or whether it 


was a conscious retention by the Anglo-Saxon element in the community of the old 
pre-c. 880 weight standard. 


Illustrations (Plate 33) 


Guthrum: 1. Aelven: 2. Elda: 3. 'lileliine' — ? Tilewine: 4. 'Eivdiiligl'. 

Guthfrith : 5. Theie 

‘Alfred’ imitations : 6. ‘Ludig’ : 7. ‘Tilewine’ : 8. ‘Tileliine’ = ? Tilewine : 9. halfpenny, ‘Tilewine’ : 
10. Baldo (BaLpoare): 11. Balere: 12. Elda: 13. Simun/Sigemund ? (Simvn): 14. Theie: 15. 
Varolf: 16. Winegar (VviNE): 17. blundered ? (R...BOD). 

St. Edmund Memorial: 18. Badi: 19. Sigemund (Simvnpvs): 20. Winegar (VVINER). 
Provenances : Fitzwilliam Museum, ex Ashdon hd 1, 6, 7, 10-13, 15-17; ex Stamford hd 9 (MEC 
1 :1384); ex Cuerdale hd 20 (MEC 1:1399); no prov. 18 (MEC 1:1403). British Museum, ex 


Ashdon hd 4, 5, 14; ex Cuerdale hd 3 (BMC 347), 8 (BMC 346), 19 (BMC 570); Assheton coll., ex 
Cuerdale hd 2. 


W. HAHN 


Symbolism and formalism in the typology 
of the tenth-century Bavarian coins 


The tenth-century coinage of south-eastern Germany ! has a uniform appearance 
as all the mints in operation adhered to a type which was developed in the Bavarian 
capital (metropolis), Ratisbon. This type — made up of a cross and a temple-like 
church — is derived from Carolingian patterns, but it introduced two characteristic 
features : on the obverse the cross is ornamented with various symbols in the angles 
and on the reverse the columns between the roof and the steps of the church are 
replaced by different letters. 

The Bavarian mints used this type for over 130 years, from 894 up to 1026. Its 
interpretation seems to offer no serious problems; although the meaning of the 
letters below the church roof has been disputed for some time?, it cannot now be 
doubted that they represent the names of moneyers, some of which are also attested 
by literary sources. Almost 60 different names are found on the coins in various 
versions and abbreviations. The inclusion of moneyers' names is an isolated charac- 
teristic of the Bavarian area and also — as long as the Bavarian influence domi- 
nated there — of Bohemia *. Their occurence is, of course, familiar on Anglo-Saxon 
coins and accordingly S. Suchodolski* has recently proposed a theory that this as 
well as some elements of Anglo-Saxon typology should be explained by the partici- 
pation of Anglo-Irish monks in the organization of coin production in Bavaria and 
in Bohemia. 


1. W. Hahn’s Moneta Radasponensis Bayerns Münzprägung im 9., 10. und 11. Jahrhundert, 
Braunschweig, 1976, is the most complete survey, although it needs to be revised in many 
respects; it is referred to as MR. à 

2. Cf. W. Hahn, ‘Zur Münzmeisterfrage auf den Münzen des Regensburger Schlages im 10. und 
11. Jahrhundert’, in GN, 1974, 58-60, against : C. Turnwald, ‘Münzmeisternamen auf den baye- 
risch-schwäbischen Denaren des 10. und 11. Jahrhunderts?', in JNG, 1965, 209-30. 

3. Cf. W. Hahn, 'Herzog Heinrich II. von Bayern und die Anfánge der bóhmischen Münzprä- 
gung’, in WN, 1977, 162-7. 

4. S. Suchodolski, ‘Imitation of the coinage of Æthelred II in Central Europe’, in Hikuin, 1985, 
157-68. 
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The role of the moneyers is far from clear. Several functions can be envisaged : 
authorized dealers in precious metal?, financial officials, or technical supervisors. 
That their activity resulted in a division of the mint's operation into several work- 
shops could be confirmed by the observation of die-linkage. The first known appea- 
rance of a moneyer's name on a Bavarian coin is under the Emperor Arnulf (896-9) $, 
but of this early time only a few coins have survived, so that we cannot be sure 
whether there was more than one moneyer in office. But after about 911 this was 
definitely the case. Therefore the application of a moneyer's name could serve as a 
means of checking the products of several working divisions of the mint (the name 
of which is written around the church). But nevertheless this was not necessarily its 
primary purpose, and its disappearance in 1027 also needs some explanation. 

We should not interpret the reverse separately from the obverse. There the legend 
contains the name and the title of the issuing ruler, that is, the king before 911, and 
the duke afterwards; the cross in the centre displays a variety of changing symbols 
in its angles: dots, annulets and triangles variously arranged. The reason for these 
variations has remained somewhat obscure, despite several attempts to find a satis- 
factory explanation. We only know for sure that there is a connection with chan- 
ges in the government, certainly in the case of a new duke coming to power or 
perhaps even when there was a new count palatine who might have been the proxy 
of the duke and the head of the financial department. 

At first the cross was only ornamented with four dots, one in each angle, as it is on 
many Carolingian coins starting from 822/32 8; this variety is still preserved on the 
only extant coin of Arnulf before his imperial coronation in 896. Afterwards one 
angle is left empty, so that only three dots are to be seen. During the following 70 
years the type was changed four times alternating between 3 and 4 dots. After 967 
other combinations appear: 3 or 2 dots in 3 angles, later on accompanied by an 
annulet and a triangle. Although it is certain that these groups of symbols mark 
changes of the government and not a periodical renovatio monetae as in England, we 
have not grasped their literal sense. The place of application points to the level of 
religious symbolism : the three dots as well as the triangle stand for the Holy Tri- 


5. In his paper ‘Hochfinanz im Vorfeld der burgundischen Erbschaft (1002-39), which was read 
at the 9th International Numismatic Congress in Berne 1979, but unfortunately not published, 
H. H. Eichhorn could demonstrate the banking facilities of the moneyers. 

6. MR 3. 

7. Cf. W. Hahn, ‘Die administrativen Grundlagen der Typenvariation in der álteren bayerischen 
Miinzpragung ...’, in JNG, 1981-2, 103-15. 

8. The large-scale appearance of the four dots was on the Christiana Religio coinage of Louis the 
Pious, the introduction of which is variously dated by Grierson (822), Lafaurie (829) and 
Morrison (832). The Ratisbon coins of the preceding type (MR 1) are typological mules, 
because some have the four dots (like others from Mainz and Cologne). Their date is unlikely to 
be earlier than c. 830. 
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nity, the annulet for eternity, the four dots for the redemption of the world as 
symbolized by four directions and the four wounds of our Saviour. F. Friedens- 
burg’s book on the symbolism of medieval coins revealed all those conceptions long 
ago?. But we have to find out their connection with the issuing ruler whose name is 
written around on the same side of the coin and at whose accession their combina- 
tion was newly arranged. The allusion to the Trinity could be understood as a short 
form of an invocatio as in the charter formula in nomine sanctae et individuae trinita- 
tis. As soon as we accept the possibility of this interpretation, all other parts of the 
coins’ composition can be explained likewise as parts of a charter: the obverse 
legend is the intitulatio, e.g. Heinricus duz, the reverse brings the eschatocoll with the 
place of issuing and as a recognitio the name of the moneyer. The piece of metal 
which is, so to say, between both sides is the material content of our charter. 
So it seems to me not unlikely that the Bavarian coin type from its beginning was 
conceived as a charter in miniature. The two old varieties of ornamenting the angles 
of the cross stand for the two forms of invocation usual on the royal charters of the 
ninth century !?: in nomine sanctae et individuae trinitatis is symbolized by the 3 
dots, in nomine dei omnipotentis by the 4 dots. The trinitarian formula was used by 
the East Frankish kings from 833 onwards, but the 4 dots of King Arnulf's first 
issue !! can be explained by its copying the Carolingian coins of Italy !? which are 
themselves in accordance with the other type of invocation used there. Arnulf's 
imperial issue significantly omits one dot together with the introduction of the 
moneyer's signature. Of the Bavarian dukes unfortunately only a few charters are 
extant !? ; they all belong to the first half of the 10th century. Where the invocatio is 
preserved, the trinity formula was used, as also by Duke Arnulf the Bad whose 
earlier coins (before c. 920) shows the 3 dots 14. The later development of the marks 
into more complicated combinations can, of course, not be connected with charter 
formulas. Under Duke Henry V (1018-26) a very artificial cross with the legend 
transferred into the bars’ marks the end of this type when the possibilities of 
variation seem to have been exhausted. The new dynasty which came to power in 
Bavaria in 1027 introduced an entirely new type. The typological independence is 
now replaced by a strong influence from Cologne. The fact that the disappearance 
of the moneyers names coincided with the change of the coin type show that it had 
been rather a matter of composition of the old type than of mint organization. 


9. F. Friedenburg, Symbolik der Mittelaltermünzen, 1913-22 (cf. pp. 17 and 21). 

10. Cf. L. Santifaller, ‘Uber die Verbalinvocation ...’, in Rom. Hist. Mitt., 1958-60, 88-101. 

ІШ. MT A 

12. Cf. W. Hahn, 'Kónig Arnulfs Italienzüge und die ersten Regensburger Denare vom Typ 
Kreuz/Letternkirche', in MÓNG, 1973-4, 14-19. 

13. Cf. W. Kienast, Der Herzogstitel in Frankreich und Deutschland, München-Wien, 1958, 353. 

14. ME 5. 

15. MA 9L. 
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EPILOGUE 


In the course of the discussion P. Ilisch advanced the opinion that the coincidence 
of the type changes with new rulers might be explained by an extraordinary tribute 
to be paid by the moneyers on such occasions in return for the confirmation of their 
privileges; as a documentation of the new agreement they were entitled to use the 
new symbols. In favour of this idea is the fact that there were also type changes in 
cases of a ruler coming to age (967, 1033) or attaining to a higher rank (coronation as 
king: 1002, 1028 or emperor: 896, 1046, 1084) when such a tribute is also easily 
imaginable. This explanation, however, does not concern the choice of the symbols 
as religious conceptions. 


A. BARON 


An unexpected Dimension 
in the German Coinage of the 10th Century. 


(Plate 34) 


Presentation of the coin (Pl. 34, 1) 


Until 1955, this type was attributed to Breisach or regarded as uncertain ! and the 
legend which was misunderstood by the engravers appeared meaningless. The great 
merit of Mrs Elisabeth Nau? was to recognize in the letters A C T I/NC IS 
the Strassburg city name type ARGENTINA / CIVITAS. 

We find this type in the Carolingian period under Louis the Child and Charles the 
Simple as well as in the time of the German emperors, beginning with the coinage of 
Heinrich I. The first episcopal coins of Strassburg with the initials of the bishop also 
bore this type (Pl. 34, 2). In any case, it was the first time in the history of this type 
that the name of the city was shortened. This brings us to the first question : why 
did the engravers not keep the usual episcopal style, with the full city name and one 
or two letters in the upper and lower fields to indicate the name of the bishop? Why 
did this Otto need such a central place in the fields? Why did they split the city 
name in two and oblige themselves to shorten it because of the lack of space. Why ? 
Because a new type was needed, not like the usual episcopal ones and also not like 
the usual royal types. 

With the first controversial point I return to 1955 and to Mrs. Nau, whose theories 
are no longer contested. After the author had so brilliantly resolved the problem of 
the city, she interpreted the name Otto as a new form for Uto, bishop of Strassburg 
from 950 to 965 ; she showed also that this orthography was at that time possible. It 
seems rather odd that no scholar was troubled by the fact that if the engravers 
exceptionally chose a form different from the only one previously used on coins i.e. 
Voro, they happened to use one that could be mistaken for the name of the king. 


Н. Dannenberg, Die Deutschen Münzen der Sächsischen und Fränkischen Kaiserzeit, n. 1271. 
E. 


p. 
2 Nau, ‘Zur Münzprägung Biscof Utos III von Strassburg (950-965)’, in BMFF, 1955. 
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Now that I have mentioned my doubts based on the evidence, I shall briefly 
explain why the coin definitely cannot be of Uto III. 

Let us look at the coins of Uto. The first one, already known at the time of 
Dannenberg and Engel / Lehr?, bears the title OTTO REX PACIFICUS, with a new 
reverse, a church with the legend ARGENTNA VOTO (PI. 34, 3). The second speci- 
men, of the Berlin museum, a unique piece coming from the Cahn auction of Decem- 
ber 1932 and apparently unpublished, seems to be the earliest Uto coins since it is 
still very close to the earlier episcopal types (Pl. 34, 4). On the obverse is’ the cross 
with the name of the king and on the reverse, the city name in three lines, for the 
first time the whole name of the bishop appears on a Strassburg coin. Both coins 
were struck before the coronation of Otto I in Rome in 962, as the rez title shows. 
The church type is the later one, since it is the first coin of the bishop that abandons 
the traditional typology of cross/city name. The next step in the episcopal coinage 
takes place under Uto’s successor Erchambold, who struck coins with his own types 
without naming the king any more. 

Next: as we have seen, the earlier piece is quite normal for Strassburg in its 
typology, while the second is an excellent illustration of a case where the same 
obverse type was used for a bishop and for a king (Pl. 34, 5). On the other side, the 
coin we are discussing cannot belong to the Uto group since the typology of the cross 
with the four points does not fit into the Strassburg episcopal series; and it is 
isolated without any parallel in the whole numismatic history of the city. 

Lastly, if the coin had been one of Uto, it would have had to be quite early in the 
950’s but from the finds it must be dated at least ten years later. To conclude, I 
should like to mention the Swedish deposits, where the coins of Uto are rare, but 
where I found about 50 specimens of our coin *. 

Let us return to the coin itself. Why do we have on the one side the name OTTO 
PIUS REX and on the other again the name of an OTTO, this time without any title ? 
Who are these Ottos ? 

If we now take a look at the Italian coinage of this time, a new light is thrown on 
the problem. There we have a coin struck both in the name of Otto I and in that of 
his son Otto II, as the father was Emperor and the son King. Otto I was crowned 
Emperor in Rome in 962, Otto II born in 955, was crowned co-king in 961, and in 
967 co-emperor. This means that our specimen must be dated between 962 and 967 
and not 967-73 as most scholars believe?. These coins minted by the father for 
himself and for his son are the starting point of my theories. 


3. A. Engel and E. Lehr, Numismatique de l'Alsace, 1887. 


4, GNS, 1973. 
5. The correct dates are in Brambilla, Le monete di Pavia, Pavia, 1890, and B. Koch, ‘Mailander 


gemeinschaftsdenare der Ottonen', in MÖNG, 1957, 48-50. 
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Pavia: IMPERATOR, i.f. OTTO (monogram) (PI. 34, 7) 
PA 
OTTO PIUS R3, i.f. PIA 
Milan: IMPERATOR, i.f. OTTO (monogram) (Pl. 34, 6) 
ME 
OTTOJPIUS- RES; i.e. OIO 


On one side, the name of Otto I as emperor is mentioned, on the other the name of 
the city composed with the name of the son as king. On our Strassburg coins we 
have also the legend OTTO PIUS REX, and the name of another Otto together with 
the ARGENTINA CIVITAS initials. The second Otto is none other than the father, 
the emperor, who did not need to put his title on the coin, unlike his son. 

Also, in the Italian case, the name of the city appears with that of the son and in 
Strassburg with that of the father; the typological resemblance cannot be ignored, 
and the history of the period clears up all the doubts. Briefly: in 951-2 the first 
Italian campaign of Otto I brougth north Italian cities into his empire. During the 
second campaign from 961 to 965, Otto I was crowned emperor in 962. The third 
campaign ended with the victory and the annexion of Lombard territories. Since in 
971 Otto II married the Byzantine princess Theophano, Otto's power in Italy was 
acknowledged by the Byzantines. 

It was precisely at the beginning of the 950's that Otto's interest in Alsace began 
to grow. As he was very close to the house of Burgundy, he strengthened its impor- 
tance in Alsace. 

In 953, he gave his mother-in-law Bertha of Burgundy the convent of Erstein. He 
then defeated in 954 his principal antagonist, his son Liudolf and destroyed the 
power of the dukes in the country. In 960 he permitted an exchange of territories 
between the Burgundian king, his brother-in-law Conrad and the bishop of Chur, 
under which Chur gave up its possessions in Alsace (Schlettstadt, Winzenheim, 
Kingheim, and Breitenheim). 

Otto also secured his power in Burgundy, he transformed the abbey of Luders 
(Lure) into an important base, and in 961 he founded the abbey of Peterlingen. It is 
quite clear that Otto went much more to Alsace between 953 and 972 (at least three 
times), and before 950 only once. The strategic importance of Alsace is obvious, as 
it was on the road from the German empire to Italy. The way to Italy went from 
the upper Rhine to Alsace, Zurich, Chur, and then to Lombardy across the Alps. 

But there is more to the history of this period. In 966 Otto I started his third 
Italian campaign. He went from Saxony to Worms (August 15) where he held an 
important assembly, then to Speyer (August 21) then on the 24-25th to Strassburg, 
and on the 27th to Rüfach. From there he went to Lombardy, and by December he 
was on the way to Rome. By the beginning of the year 967, all his problems from 
northern Italy to Rome were solved. We have seen that Otto started his military 
campaign to Italy in the year 966. For the first time, Strassburg issued a coin, 
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unique in its typology, isolated in its numismatic system and very much influenced 
de the Italian pattern. It is also clear that our coin has to be dated in the years 962- 

67. 

The fact that Otto I remained in Alsace with all his troops for several days, and 
spent two days in Strassburg thus becomes very important. Why should we find 
precisely at this time a new Strassburg coin with an absolutely unique type if it did 
not have to? 

If Otto needed money in the form of coins for the financing of his undertaking, if 
he stayed in the city, signed some documents there, then the choice of this new type 
is fully justified, especially as Strassburg was the last big imperial mint before the 
Italian border. 

The picture that the deposits give has not changed since 1955. The older coins are 
from the early 970's and we find some specimens down to the first quarter of the 
twelfth century. As our coin is mostly seen in eastern and Scandinavian finds, it was 
not possible until now to find any trace of it before the beginning of the seventh 
decade of the tenth century, a fact that in no way interferes with my theories. 

A study of the dies proves that the coin was very much corrupted ; we can speak of 
a type immobilisé. The find of Johannishus (Hatz. No. 373 c. 1120) includes it, as 
does the one of Sweden (Hatz 366 c. 1108) as well as many other later finds. I 
already established the beginning of our coin in the year 966; I think the immobili- 
zation lasted at least to the year 976 when Otto II came to Strassburg in January 
and possibly introduced a new type. In any case, the year 976 is to take as the 
lerminus post quem. 

In the last part of this article, I would like to indicate the results of my survey of 
the dies. Of the 55 denarii that were good enough to be read, I was surprised to find 
55 different obverse dies, even though I did have Swedish deposits containing many 
pieces. The reverse brought another picture: I could identify 51 dies of which two 
coins and another group of four came from the same die. 

Finally, the large quantity of dies and the immobilization speak for a huge issue 
and confirm also these new ideas of a coin struck for both the father and the son, 
and not for bishop Uto III. 

I should like to conclude my remarks with an expression of thanks to my Institute 
of Numismatics in Vienna, to Pr. Góbl, and especially to Dr. Hahn, without them all 
my studies would not have seen the light of day. 


Photos: all coins from Strassburg, except nos. 6 and 7. 


Otto I and Otto II, denarius, 966. Vienna. D. 1271. 

Bishop Richwin, denarius, 919/933. Berlin. D. 927. 

Bishop Uto, denarius, 950/962. Berlin. D. 929. 

Bishop Uto, denarius, 950/962. Berlin. D. — 

Otto I, denarius, 936/962. Berlin. D. 906. 

Otto I and Otto II, denarius, 962/967 ; Mint: Pavia. CNI Vol. 4, PI. 40, 9-10. 
Otto and Otto II, denarius, 962/967; Mint: Milano. CNI Vol. 5, PI. 2, 16-18. 
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BRITA MALMER 


Coinage and monetary circulation 
in late Viking Age Scandinavia 
according to recent die-studies. 


(Plate 34) 


There are c. 3000 more or less blundered imitations of /Ethelred II's Crux, Long 
Cross, Helmet and Last Small Cross types and of Cnut's Quatrefoil type, probably 
struck in Scandinavia and mostly kept in the Royal Coin Cabinet, Stockholm. The 
number of dies involved might be estimated at about 800. A considerable number of 
imitations are connected to the mint of Sigtuna in middle Sweden by legends, by 
die-links or by style. On a few dies the name of the Swedish king Olof Eriksson 
‘Skötkonung’ appears (c. 995-1022). Rather many imitations are connected to the 
mint of Lund in southern Sweden (previously Denmark). Some of the obverse 
legends show the name of Cnut, either as king of Denmark (1018-1035) or as king of 
England (1016-1035). On the coinage of Sigtuna as well as on the coinage of Lund 
the name of Æthelred, and the names of English moneyers and English mints fre- 
quently appear, more or less blundered. However, the great majority of imitations 
have completely blundered legends and cannot be linked with either Lund or Sig- 
tuna. À catalogue of these c. 2000 Scandinavian imitations including die-chains is 
being prepared by the present writer. 

In a Scanian hoard, possibly found at Everlov (CNS 3.4.59), there are no less than 
9 Last Small Cross imitations, struck in the name of Cnut as king of Denmark, 
Hauberg type 1. The 'Everlóv' find contains 335 English coins, ending with only 5 
specimens of Last Small Cross (c. 1009-1017). 443 German coins give t.p.q. 1014. 
Consequently, the Last Small Cross imitations with Cnut's Danish title, are the 
latest coins in the 'Everlóv' find. 

When analysing Hauberg Type 1 three major die-chains appear, two of them 
published in NNUM 1986: 9 (Cnut as king of Denmark), the third one illustrated on 
the graph Fig. 1 (Cnut as king of England). This last chain consists of 39 dies and 91 
specimens (September 1986). The English types involved are Long Cross, Helmet, 
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Last Small Cross and Quatrefoil. The earlier part of the chain is at the top, contain- 
ing 5 dies represented in the ‘Everlöv’ find (E). This part of the chain is called part 
A and has no Quatrefoil. In the middle and the bottom of the graph, B and C, where 
Quatrefoil has a strong position, no die is represented in the ‘Everlôv’ find. One 
might say that part A is still in the 'Everlóv' period, but B and C are later. 

This chronological framework seems to be confirmed by study of the weights of 
the coins in part A, B and C respectively. According to Bertil A. Petersson the 
English Long Cross type is heavy, mean weight 1,57 g. Helmet and Last Small Cross 
are lighter, 1,36 g and 1,32g respectively. The mean weight of Quatrefoil is only 
1,06 g. Hauberg type 1 is nearly as heavy as the English Long Cross type, 1,52 g (28 
specimens), in spite of the fact that it is a Small Cross type. Part A on the graph 
Fig. 1 is of about the same weight as Hauberg type 1, 1,49 g (26 spec.), and is 
consequently nearly as heavy as the English Long Cross type. Part B, which 
contains two Quatrefoil dies, is lighter, 1,41 g (31 spec.) and C, where Quatrefoil has 
a strong position, is definitely lighter, 1,21 g (34 spec.) but not as light as the 
English Quatrefoil type. It seems plausible that the differences in weight between 
A, B and C are significant, as the number of specimens in each part are comparati- 
vely numerous and as they come from many different finds and collections. 

At the present stage of investigation I would like to suggest, not only that Hau- 
berg type 1 is just a part of a rather comprehensive but variably blundered Danish 
coinage at the mint of Lund, but also that this coinage existed before 1018, when 
Cnut's brother Harald died and Cnut became king of Denmark. At a certain point a 
number of new Last Small Cross dies, carrying the name of Cnut as king of Den- 
mark, were incorporated to this already existing coinage. But so far there was no 
change in weight of the coins. After a while, when the 'Everlóv' find had already 
been deposited, Quatrefoil was introduced to the mint of Lund, influencing the 
weight. It had already decreased from с. 1,5 to c. 1,2 g at the time of Quatrefoil and 
this decline continued. 

Until recently it has often been argued that there was no minting at Lund before 
1018 because the town did not then exist. This picture has changed considerably 
thanks to extensive archaeological excavations which show that 1018 is not at all 
such a barrier as was considered previously. On the contrary, the town of Lund 
seems to go back to the tenth century. 

In 1985 Mark Blackburn presented similar ideas about the dating of Cnut’s first 
Danish coinage, but from a somewhat different starting-point. Blackburn maintains 
that coins with the inscription + CNVT REX DANORVM were commissioned from 
a Lincoln die-cutter. Consequently not only the dating of Cnut’s first Danish coi- 
nage but also the dating of the introduction of Quatrefoil in England should be 
reconsidered. 

Till now the largest Sigtuna-chain consisted of 40 dies representing some 90 coins 
(September 1986). Every reverse die is blundered. Nevertheless the chain can be 
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referred to Sigtuna by means of a typical style (Pl. 34, 1a), featuring a high per- 
centage of square flans, and by means of its occurrence in finds from middle and 
northern Sweden. The ‘Sigtuna’-chain is earlier than the above ‘Lund’-chain (Fig. 1) 
as it includes imitations of Helmet but has no Quatrefoil. In comparing Fig. 1 with 
the Sigtuna-chain in question, similarities appear: in both cases the obverses are 
more intelligible than the reverses and in both cases the title of the king is English. 
The dissimilarities are more a question of difference of degree. The further north, 
the stronger the primitiveness of the coinage’s appearance. 

Finally, a few words about monetary circulation. Obviously continued die-studies 
will simplify investigations of coin-circulation inside and outside Scandinavia. In 
general, Danish coins are more common in southern Sweden and Sigtuna coins in 
central and northern Sweden. However, both categories appear most frequently in 
Gotland where they mix. Individual specimens seems to have been moving from 
Denmark to central Sweden and back rather quickly. As mentioned, the ‘Everlòv’ 
find has somewhat strange composition as far as its latest coins are concerned. 
There is a corresponding find from Karlberg, near Stockholm (Blackburn Jonsson 
1981, S 38). The Karlberg find contains 98 English coins ending with Helmet. The 
369 German coins give a f.p.q. of 1012. But the f.p.q. of the Karlberg find as a whole 
is 1018 based on a single coin, namely a Danish Small Cross imitation of Hauberg's 
type 1, struck in Lund, 600 kilometers to the south. 

Thus both the Karlberg find and the 'Everlóv' find are critical for the dating 
of Cnut's first Danish coinage and for the introduction of the Quatrefoil type in 
England. 
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The first numismatic representation 
of a Bohemian king 


(Plate 35) 


In 1085 the German emperor Henry IV (1056-1106) bestowed on the Bohemian 
ruler Vratislav II a royal crown as a reward for his loyalty and military support in 
his struggle with the papacy 1. Although the crown was only a personal distinction 
for Vratislav and carried with it no material advantages, it was at that time of great 
symbolic value. In the hierarchy of secular knights, a royal crown placed its wearer 
on a level second only to that of the emperor, and thus helped to further the growth 
of the Czech sovereign's authority in the international political arena?. Such an 
historical event was not without its domestic implications. The coronation of Vra- 
tislav, carried out with the participation of the Trier archbishop Egilbert in the 
ducal castle at Prague on the 15th June 1086, was without doubt a major historical 
event?. There are a few relies of it, the coronation codex? and two coins whose 
artistic qualities command special attention, to remind us of its importance. The 
latter form the theme of this paper. 

The first of these coins, sometimes called the ‘coronation’ penny 5, created for its 
time such a masterful image of the king seated in majesty that for many years there 
were doubts over its authenticity ê. In its whole composition it closely resembles the 
best known representation of Vratislav II, that in the Premysl cycle of 1134 in the 
rotunda in Znojmo”, for both include the same gesture of a raised right arm holding 
a sceptre. This, however, is the only emblem of royal power that is the same in the 


1. V. Novotny, Ceské déjiny 1/2, Praha, 1913, 114-350. 

2. Z. Fiala, ‘Vztah českého státu k německé říši do počátku 13. století, in Sborník historický, 
1959; 76. 

Z. Fiala, loc. €1b., 75. 

Codex Vysehradensis, Editio Cimelia Bohemica, 1970. 

E. Fiala, Ceské denáry, 1895, 308. 

F. Cach, Studie “korunovaéniho” denáru Vratislava II. a denáru Boleslava Olomouckého, 1939. 
A. Friedl, Premyslovci ve Znojmé, 1966, 37, 64 ff. 
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later painting. The shape of the royal headgear is quite different, for on the penny it 
is shown as a crown decorated with a central cross and two pellets which are stylized 
representations of either plant leaves or crosses. There is no covering to the actual 
top of the king's head, so that the new sovereign's distinction differs markedly from 
the knightly cap of mitre form shown on some of Vratislav's coins before 1085, for 
this has the form of a pointed cap with chains hanging down at the sides 5. 

A third royal emblem on the ‘coronation’ penny is a spherical object raised in the 
sovereign's left hand. It is usually interpreted as a capsule of holy oil used during 
the ecclesiastical coronation?. The representation of the sovereign with this 
emblem, the first of its kind in Bohemia, enhanced the significance of the coronation 
ceremony for which the penny was issued. 

On the second of Vratislav’s coins, so-called ‘royal’ pennies *, there is a still more 
striking representation of the king. The coin is known in a great number of varieties 
and is the commonest type of Vratislav's reign as king. It has been found in more 
than sixteen individual coin finds and hoards, though none of the latter has been 
properly studied as a whole. 

In the precision of its details and the totality of its composition the ‘royal’ penny 
differs from all earlier coins of Vratislav and demonstrates the great care that went 
into its creation. The background was the current wish to represent the personali- 
ties of rulers, in accordance with the developing artistic tendency to bring out the 
features of the reigning individual. We find it in the Bayeux Tapestry of the late 
eleventh century ; in the palace paintings of bishops and abbots originating in Mainz 
and Salzburg; and in the equestrian portrait of Constantine the Great from Poitiers 
о 1100 1. The designer of the Vratislav coin deliberately abandoned the idea of 
showing the king with all the customary symbols of majesty, as on the ‘coronation’ 
penny, in favour of emphasising Vratislav’s head and crown. 

The head is shown in profile from the right, and in spite of its linear treatment and 
its execution mainly by punches it manages to give an impression of realism. This is 
most evident in the details of the face, which are in contrast with the stylized 
treatment of the crown. The obverse and reverse sides of the coin have to be 
conceived as forming a single whole. The obverse shows only the royal head and 
shield, the latter represented only by its upper rim as two concentric arcs of a circle 
with three pellets forming part of its decoration. (This has usually been wrongly 
interpreted as the sovereign’s shoulder.) The reverse provides a piece of royal 
insignia in the form of a gonfanon, a three-tailed banner fastened to the staff of a 


8. J. Hásková, Česká mince v době románské, Cheb, 1975, 66; see Pl. X, 2. 

9. V. Denkstein, Románská čelenka z Českých Budějovic’, in Časopis Národního muzea, 1948- 
1950, 59-63. 

10. See Pl. X, 3. 

11. A. Friedl, loc. cit., 78-90, 96-97. 
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lance just below its point and a recognized symbol of sovereignty. The hand holding 
it could use it either for governance or for conferring donations of land. It was the 
hand of a sovereign ruling by the Grace of God, for instead of a sleeve the hand is 
shown emerging from tiny representation of a chapel. The legend with the name of 
St. Wenceslas suggests, in the spirit of a rising state ideology, that the banner 
belonged to the ‘eternal sovereign of Bohemia’, the nobleman Wenceslas as whose 
deputy Vratislav temporarily reigned. 

The names of the die-sinker and moneyer of the ‘royal’ penny are alike unknown, 
as indeed are the names of all individuals responsible for the coinage after the first 
third of the 11th century, prior to which the coins had sometimes borne the names 
of moneyers. The designers, however, must have been someone from the king’s 
entourage whose cultural maturity cannot be in doubt !*. The only famous Bohe- 
mian artist of the time whose name is known was the accomplished engraver and 
painter Bozetéch, abbot of the monastery of Sázava 8. 

From the iconographic standpoint it is significant that the type of majesty created 
in 1086 became the first official representation of a Czech sovereign. This explains 
why it was the longest used coin type in this period of the so-called renovationes 
monetae when the forced exchange of the coins in use was carried out at three or four 
year intervals ^, If the testimony of the coin hoards of the time does not mislead us, 
the ‘royal’ penny was struck in general unchanged, between the coronation of Vra- 
tislav in 1086 and his death in 1092, though with a number of varieties of different 
quality. The reason must surely be that the representation of the king on the coins 
approached to a significant degree his real appearance. 

The stylized head of Vratislav on his ‘royal’ penny occupies only a relatively small 
part of the area of the coin. But it strikes us even at first glance by virtue of its 
realistic elements, the most conspicuous of these being the attachment of the head 
to the neck in a naturalistic fashion. An example of highly developed sculptural 
aesthetic is the termination of the neck by an oblique cut. The mutual balance and 
logical arrangement of individual facial elements also creates a favourable impres- 
sion, for the disproportions and naive linkages between the various parts found on 
previous coins are absent. There is a reasonable proportion between the height of 
the head and its breadth, there is a firm insertion of the eye into its socket, and 
under the beard we can perceive the hard angle of the lower jaw. It is not, however, 
an idealized face, for the profile is characterized by formidable eagle nose, a receding 
but still a firm chin, and a prominent cheek-bone. We miss only an outline of the 


12. V. Novotny, loc. cit., 320; Z. Fiala, Přemyslovské Čechy, 1965, 85; A. Merhautová — D. 
Třeštík, Románské umění v Čechách a na Moravé, 1983, 84 ff. 

13. Z. Fiala, Premyslovské Cechy, 94. | 

14. P. Radomérsky, ‘Penize Kosmova véku (1050-1125), in NCC, 1952, 51 ff. 
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upper part of the skull and any nape for the neck, since these were apparently 
suppressed for reasons of composition #5. 

From the point of view of technique the coin originated at a time when the 
traditional technique of using punches began to be completed by that of engrav- 
mg. The two techniques meet in the coin, and the mutual proportions between 
punch working and engraving can be easily discerned. The crown, the beard, the 
neck, a part of the face, and the net that fixes the coiffure were made by punches, 
while the inner circle and the two arcs forming the rim of the shield were carried out 
by engraving. In some cases originally punched details were modified by engraving, 
as in the design of the face. The working order of the engraver was (1) the central 
point, (2) the inner circle, (3) the head with the crown, and (4) the arcs of the 
shield 17. 

The care taken on the 'royal' penny to reproduce the king's features, and the 
imposition of the details on the die-sinkers in Prague and Olomouc and their inva- 
riability during the six years the coinage lasted, have led in modern times to an 
attempt to reproduce the king's real likeness. This could only be carried out by 
someone familiar with ancient models. Such a reconstruction was carried out by the 
academic sculptor Michal Vitanovsky, who began by painting into large photogra- 
phic enlargements of well-preserved specimens of the coins the linear profile and 
then added further details of the face, including the missing parts of the skull, the 
top of the head and the nape of the neck !8. The final drawing resulted from the 
comparison of the preparatory sketches and an adjustment of their minor differen- 
ces!?, This reconstruction is the best realization of the artistic image of the first 
Czech king on a coin, and its success goes far to explain why the original version of 
this representation was highly appreciated at the time of its original creation. 


Illustrations (Plate 35) 


Coronation coin of Vratislav II., 1086. 

The knight's mitre on the Vratislav coin, before 1085. 

Obverse side of ‘royal’ Vratislav penny, detail, 1086-1092. 

Reverse side of ‘royal’ Vratislav penny, 1086-1092. 

Method of reconstruction of the king’s face. 

Reconstruction of the first official picture of the Czech king Vratislav. 
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À new ‘Viking Age’ hoard from c. 1100. 
I. The Danish coins from the Lundby Krat hoard. 


(Plates 36-8) 


New Danish hoards, whether large or small, so often provide information quite 
new to Danish numismatic history. This was the case with the hoard found in the 
forest of Lundby Krat near Álborg, northern Jylland, in October 1980. 

The find (Pl. 36) was composed of 118 Danish coins, nine of Olaf Hunger (1086-95) 
and the rest of Erik Ejegod (1095-1103). These are to be discussed in the present 
paper. The 119 foreign coins, Norwegian, German and English, are discussed by 
Jorgen Steen Jensen. A third component consists of broken jewelery, silver bars, 
hacksilver and some gold pieces. These were examined by Fritze Lindahl of the 
medieval department of the Danish National Museum (see Appendix). 

The hoard was found by an amateur archaeologist and coin collector using a metal 
detector. Realising the significance of the medieval pennies and pieces of silver 
which he found, he notified the Alborg Museum to obtain specialist help. The find 
was briefly on display at the Alborg Museum before being put on exhibition at the 
National Museum in Copenhagen. Conservation and classification of the coins took 
place. 


The Danish coins and their history 


Of the 118 Danish coins in the hoard, 77 are complete, the rest being slightly 
damaged, cut halfpennies or else just fragments. The earliest coins are five of Olaf 
Hunger, king of Denmark 1086-95. On the obverse is shown the king in a Byzantine 
crown, comparable to coins struck for the German emperor at Mainz, Speyer and 
Goslar. The reverse shows two crowned men. This type was struck at Lund in 
Scania, Denmark’s most important mint, by the mintmasters Bjorn (BIRN) and 
Palle (PALLI). Olaf’s coins are badly preserved with one a cut half and the others 
fragments, but the identifications are certain (Pl. 37, 1-2). 
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The remaining coins were struck for Erik Ejegod (1095-1103), Olaf's brother and 
successor. Four are from the Lund mint. One has the king's right-facing profile and 
the same reverse as Olaf's coins: two crowned figures (Pl. 37, 3). This was a very 
rare type until six specimens turned up in the Lund find of 1915. The first specimen 
to come to light in modern Denmark was found in the Store Frigaard, Bornholm, 
hoard of 1928. Two crowned men are also found on Erik's type 2, but here the king 
is shown facing. The hoard includes three of these (Pl. 37, 4-6). Among them is a 
new variation of the crowned men in a very elegantly drawn style, their crowns and 
pendiliae forming a neat pattern. The moneyer Biorn continued to strike under 
Erik. 

The remaining Danish coins, nos. 10-118, are of the Randers type, Hauberg's 
number 7. Many different dies are represented (Pl. 38). The obverse shows a half- 
length facing portrait. The right hand is raised and open and in the left is a sceptre. 
The head has thick hair but no halo or crown. Most coins have the legend EIRIC 
REX, with variants being ERIC or ERID. A few have DAN (or variations) for Dano- 
rum after REX. There is nothing to contradict the identification of this Erik as Erik 
Ejegod. 

The reverse of this type shows a large standing bird. On all but one example, the 
head is turned left. The bird has a hooked beak and strong claws. The upper parts 
of the legs are feathered, the tail is long and broad and the wings are raised a little, 
but the bird is not flying. Around the bird is the name of the moneyer and, often, 
the mint. This description covers all the coins, though they differ in details. Birds 
are rare on eleventh-century coins. There is one on a King Magnus/or Svend type 
from Lund. A figure with a raised hand can be seen on a few German coins but these 
look rather different. There is no convincing model for Erik’s bird type. 

From previously known coins of the bird type we know of two moneyers : SUNA of 
the RANDROS mint and BALDVINE with no mintname (PI. 38, s-v and e-p). The 
Lundby Krat find shows that Baldvine struck coins with the mintname Alborg : 
one coin reads ALEB and two read ALE. On all three the moneyer’s name is spelled 
with a W (Pl. 38, a-b). 

Three Baldvine coins have a large I after the moneyer's name (Pl. 38, c-d). This 
might be the beginning of a place-name formula, with | corresponding to the English 
ON, | ALE. The other coins of Baldvine have just his name. 

Alborg is first mentioned on coins under Harteknut. A royal stronghold must 
have been erected there in the first half of the eleventh century, and in 1070 Adam 
von Bremen speaks of a seaport with connections to Norway. On Harteknut's coins 
the name is rendered as ALA BV and ALE BV. 

There are no Alborg coins for the next three kings, Magnus, Svend and Harald, 
but the last type of Cnut the Holy (1080-86), which shows the king seated with a 
sword and shield and a crown with hanging bands (pendiliae), bears the city names 
of Viborg, Randers and Alborg (РИ 2727 г ЧЕШВ Alborg moneyers include GODVINE. 
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The city name is written ALE BVR (H). We now know that Godvine also worked 
under Erik Ejegod, and struck bird type coins. The name of the mint is blundered : 
there are two Is close together and another after a small gap. Possibly this should 
have read ALE. The moneyer's name and former earlier connection with Álborg 
would seem to make this more than probable (Pl. 38, r). 

There are no Alborg coins of Olaf Hunger, but a unique coin of Erik Ejegod, with 
Cnut the Holy’s seated king design, was struck by EDGER in ALE BVR. It turned up 
in the Store Frigaard find, dated to just after 1106. The reverse is a close copy of 
William the Conqueror’s type VI, struck 1077-80. This Edger continued at the 
Alborg mint and seven bird type coins bear his name (Pl. 38, q). The city name is 
slightly blundered, with AIE instead of ALE. Edger's bird has its head turned to the 
right. 

Bird type coins in the names of Godwine and Edger were previously unknown and 
in Baldvine's name known only from coins in Stockholm. This type was unrepre- 
sented in the Royal Collection in Copenhagen until this hoard produced 48 coins 
without a mintname and three from Álborg. 

The fourth moneyer's name connected with the bird type is SVNA. He had struck 
Cnut the Holy's seated king type at Randers. When Hauberg made his catalogue of 
Danish coins, he knew of three of Erik's bird type with the legend SVNA RANDROS. 
One coin in the Royal Collection came from C. J. Thomsen ; another was acquired 
through exchange with Stockholm ; and the third was in Stockholm and originated 
in the Thomasarfe hoard. Lundby Krat has produced 48 Suna-Randers coins. 

To sum up, there were 109 bird type coins in the Lundby Krat hoard: 


Baldvine Alborg 3 
Baldvine no mint name 48 
Edger Älborg : 7 
Godvine Alborg 3 
Suna Randers 48 


With our new knowledge about the Alborg coins, it is tempting to place Baldvine 
coins with no mint name at Alborg. That the findspot is also near Alborg would 
support this. As Cnut the Holy had many coins struck with the mint name of 
Viborg, one might expect bird type coins of Erik with VIBERGA, but this is not the 
case. | 

Little is known about mint organisation in eleventh-century Denmark. We should 
like to discover whether the personal names on the coins were those of mintmasters, 
moneyers or die cutters. Lundby Krat demonstrates that four men placed their 
names on the bird type coins and that each had an individual style in which he cut 
his dies from the common model, and used his own details. Baldvine, for instance, 
put small stars on the bird side where Suna had small pellets. An individual style 
can be maintained through a long series of dies, as with Baldvine’s seven + six for 
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the coins with no mint name. The dies were not mixed among the die-cutters, apart 
from Baldvine's last obverse which was also used by Suna. 

The 109 coins were struck from 24 dies. These were used to make up 22 combina- 
tions. All the coins have been weighed and listed in detail, and been assigned num- 
bers and letters for identification. The combined weight of the 77 unbroken coins 
was 51.98 g. Most weighed between 0.68 and 0.74 g. The east Danish coins weighed 
about 1 g and the west Danish about 0.76 g, so the mints seem to have maintained a 
reasonable standard. 

As far as can be told, only four die positions are evident, so it looks like the dies 
were marked. None of the coins have been pecked or bent to test the silver. 

An investigation of possible die links was made of the 48 Baldvine coins with no 
mint name. Fig. 1 shows the result : seven obverse dies (indicated by Roman nume- 
rals) combine with six bird type reverses (marked A-F). The 48 coins of Suna were 
struck with three obverse dies, of which no. II is the same as Baldvine's no. VII, his 
last (Fig. 2). Reverse die C was not found in the Lundby Krat hoard, but is known 
from a unique coin in the Royal Collection. On this Suna takes Baldvine’s use of 
small stars (Pl. 38, 587). Interpreted correctly, the arrangement of die links should 
give some indications of relative chronology (Fig. 3). 

In doing this, we need to look at similarities and differences among the dies. Three 
of Baldvin’s obverse dies used for coins with no mint name have a clear resem- 
blance. The figure has thick hair with a broad parting (nos. I, II and III). This 
version is not known for the other three moneyers. On Baldvine dies IV and V the 
hair comes down rather sharply from the top of the head. Suna die I resembles 
Baldvine IV and so should fit here in the sequence. Baldvine VI is smaller and more 
elegantly drawn. It matches his Alborg coins in style, so they should also be placed 
here. Baldvine die VII is a little more broad in style and the same die is also used by 
Suna. It seems reasonable to place Edger and Godvine’s coins in the first half of the 
coining period, as they had already been working at the Alborg mint. 

Thus, if we assign Baldvine IV, Godvine, Edger and Suna I to the same period of 
activity, we see a concentration of minting but no mixing of the dies in use. A 
special detail of the reverses of Baldvine VI, Baldvine at Alborg and Suna II is a 
small ball held in the bird’s claw. This seems to be a feature of later types and 
would thus support the suggested order. Probably the issue of the bird type coins 
was not very long, but was very intensive. What cannot be proved is whether the 
four die-cutters worked in the same place or else if, for instance, Baldvine, Edger 
and Godvine worked at Alborg and Suna — though in close contact with Alborg — 
worked at Randers. 

The state of wear on the dies is of help in placing the coins in sequence. Someti- 
mes the deterioration of a feature, such as a small hole by the bird’s head, can show 
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Fig.3. Chronology of the dies 


this. All this brings the conclusion that the level of coin production was much 
greater than has been thought c. 1100, when there were four moneyers using many 
dies, most of which were considerably worn by use. We have to consider a level of 
100,000 coins of the bird type. If we suggest an output of 10,000 coins from one pair 
of dies, 24 dies should give 120,000 coins. Considering the few coins previously 
known, this gives quite a new picture of the coining capacity of Jutland, confirming 
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the rule: never conclude ez silentio. A single hoard can change long-held concep- 
tions. 

Apart from providing useful material for the study of coin production in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, the Lundby Krat hoard also reflects an exciting and 
stormy period in the history of Denmark. Exactly 900 years ago, on 10 July 1086, 
King Cnut the Holy was murdered before the altar of St. Alban's Church in Odense 
on Fyn. During his reign (1080-86), Cnut had tried in every way to strenghten royal 
power and restore law and order to the country. Coin hoards suggest that his bro- 
ther and predecessor, Harald Hen, had tried to enforce royal minting prerogatives. 
Only the king's coins should be allowed to circulate and foreign coins and silver 
should disappear. Most of the hoards after about 1075 are therefore small with only 
a few Danish types. 

Cnut saw the possibility of making use of his rights. For the first time in Denmark 
there was a definite attempt to exploit the royal privilege of coinage by issuing coins 
below the prescribed fineness. This was the type with the seated and armed king, 
the first debased Danish coin, which was struck to finance a raid in England. Cnut's 
great dream was to win back the lost kingdom, and he ordered the fleet to gather. 
However, his men were unwilling to sail. Perhaps one cause was the debased coin, 
struck at Viborg, Alborg and Randers, with which the soldiers would be paid. A 
great revolt ended with the murder of the king in church. Cnut had always been on 
good terms with the Church and had given it privileges: a further reason for rebel- 
lion. It was his religious disposition which gave his death a gleam of martyrdom. 
Quite soon after the murder the Church began to work for his canonization. 

The Lundby Krat hoard seems to fit well into this background and the coins may 
well be seen as nice illustrations of the propaganda encouraged by the Church and 
King Erik. The coin type with Olaf Hunger on the obverse and two crowned figures 
on the reverse, of which there are four examples in the hoard, is supposed by some 
Danish numismatists to commemorate the murder. The two figures would be Cnut 
and his brother Benedict, who died beside him at Odense. The coin must have been 
made shortly before the death of Olaf in 1095, the year in which Cnut was recognis- 
ed as ‘beatus’. Erik Ejegod was personally interested in the beatification of Cnut 
and he visited Pope Paschal II to obtain it. He succeeded, and Cnut’s translatio 
occurred at Odense in 1100. 

It would be possible to find a prototype for the design of two men on coins of the 
well-known Goslar type with two saints and a Speier coin with two emperors. Howe- 
ver, it would not reflect medieval and catholic attitudes to have two unspecifed 
saints placed on a Danish coin. A model could certainly be used, but then given a 
new meaning, and to commemorate the murder of martyr king might be just such a 


meaning. 
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As noted, there are a few German coins with a slight resemblance to figures on the 
bird type coin, but none is a real model. It is possible that this figure is also Cnut 
the Holy — not just 'a saint' as Hauberg writes — and that its appearance is 
connected with the canonization. This may be the best explanation, though it has 
also been suggested that it might be King Erik Ejegod himself, who had removed 
his crown and placed it at God's altar before going on pilgrimage to Jerusalem in 
1103. Regarding this pilgrimage, Saxo records that Erik, in a moment of rage, had 
killed four of his men and thus wished to leave his country for the greatest journey 
of penance. He took leave of his mourning people at the thingsteads, announcing 
that he would bear all the expense of the expedition himself. Perhaps a large 
amount of the bird type coins were struck for his travelling expenses ? Many of them 
look very new but some may have been put into circulation, to conclude from the 
existence of cut halfs. The historical situation places the bird type coin about 1100, 
as do the English coins of William II (1087-1100) in the hoard. 

The hoard consists of Danish and foreign coin and pieces of silver and gold, like 
the older hoards deposited before the reform of Harald Hen. Is it a sum gathered for 
a journey or a tax-payment? 

King Erik died on Cyprus of a feverish illness and was buried in the cathedral at 
Paphos. His queen, Bodil, died on the Mount of Olives just outside Jerusalem. 

The bird design has often been mentioned above, but what is the bird on Erik’s 
coin? It cannot be the Holy Spirit for he appears as a dove and this is a bird of 
prey. Most likely it is an eagle, a symbol of power, as is the raised hand on the 
obverse. But the hand may also bring peace and the eagle resurrection. 

Thus the Lundby Krat hoard gives new information about both the technical and 
the spiritual aspects of Danish medieval coin history. 


APPENDIX : The Lundby Krat jewellery and silver bars. 


Gold objects are very rare in treasures from the 11th century and later. Here are 
two golden finger-rings of shapes common in the later Viking-age. One has a trian- 
gular profile and stamped ornaments. Small pieces have been cut from the ends of 
the ring, which were never soldered together. The other ring was made of four 
twisted strings. The diameters of the two rings indicate that they were men’s rings. 

A small fragment of a gold stick is a piece of currency. The weight of the gold 
objects: 29g. All the pieces of silver jewellery are fragments of brooches, silver- 
pearls, amulets, and frames for bracteates, with the exception of one piece: a silver 
animal-head, in the middle of Fig. 1. The weight of the fragments is 36 g, while the 
head weighs 22g. 

The animal-head is 2,2 cm high and 4,4cm long. It has a very long nose with 
asymmetric, engraved ornaments with niello-inlay, and it has big, protuberant, 
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globe-shaped eyes with strongly marked eyebrows. The head is ending in a socket 
inside which are remnants of wood. 


The head has been altered or repaired, and the original lower jaw has been replac- 
ed by a long tongue, riveted underneath the head. Apart from the alterations the 
head has great resemblance to heads of an armring from the Bryungs treasure in 
Gotland, dated by coins to about 1050. It is possible that the head was used as an 
ornament on a wooden casket. 


Besides the jewellery we can mention 7 uncut silver bars and 24 cut pieces of silver 
with a weight of 354 g. 


Fritze Lindahl 


The full documentation of the details of the combination-groups and their die-links and of the 
historical background of the find will appear in a longer Danish version of this paper. 
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Illustrations 
Plate 36 The Lundby Krat treasure. 
Plate 37 1. Oluf Hunger, Lund, Hbg. 4, a half coin from Lundby Krat and 2 a complete one 


from the Store Frigaard find. 3. Erik Ejegod Lund, Hbg. 1, Lundby Krat. 4. 5. 6. 
Hbg. 2. 7. Cnut the Holy, Álborg, Hbg. 13, the find from Bjerregrav. 8. cut coins 
from Lundby Krat. 

Plate 38 Erik Ejegod the bird type variations in Lundby Krat of Hbg. 7. Combination 
groups a-v (except f-g, which are too fragmentary). a-b Baldvine Àlborg, c-d Bald- 
vine with I, e-p Baldvine without city name, q Edger Alborg, r Godvine Alborg, s-v 
Suna Randros. BP 587 unique coin in The Coin Cabinet. 
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A new Danish “Viking-Age”’ hoard from c. 1100. 


II. The Norwegian, English and German coins 
from the Lundby Krat hoard. 


(Plate 39) 


Following on from the paper of Kirsten Bendixen I shall consider the Norwegian, 
English, and German coins in the Lundby Krat hoard of 19801. 

First of all, I think it is natural here in London to start with a small group of 
chronologically decisive coins from England, one and a half coins of William II, 
BMC type III (1092-95), Durstan in Lincoln and Wulfword in London, and a coin of 
the BMC type V (1098-1100), which seems to be the latest datable coin of the whole 
hoard (PI. 39, 18). It is unusual, as it has only the name of the minter, Wulfweard, 
but not the mint. As far as I know such a case is not known from the series of 
William II, either BMC, or in subsequent additions to the British Museum collec- 
tion. The attribution is somewhat difficult, but I have been told that London or 
Sandwich would be possible mints ?. 

After the Danish group, the Norwegian coins are numerically the most important. 
There are 69 coins (Pl. 39, 1-17), some of them tiny fragments, and difficult to 
identify. In my opinion they are all from the reign of the Norwegian king Magnus 
Barefoot (1093-1103), and of the reformed coinage, a half-penny standard of a high 
silver content. This coinage reform was formerly attributed to the predecessor and 
father of Magnus Barefoot, Olav Kyrre (1069-1093), but, as Kolbjorn Skaare has 
demonstrated, this reform must instead be dated to the early years of the reign of 
Magnus Barefoot’. I should also mention that the first thorough modern study of 


1. See above 

2. BMC Norman kings; 1 am indebted to Miss Marion M. Archibald for kind assistance during my 
study in the Department of Coins and Medals in September 1984 and to Dr. Eric J. Harris for 
his exhaustive and kind information in a letter after the International Numismatic Congress. 

3. К. Skaare, ‘ ““Olav Kyrres" Myntreform', in NNA, 1969, 21-36. 
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the series of Magnus Barefoot was made by Brita Malmer 25 years ago. This study 
included a classification, which I use here 4. 

From the study of the Norwegian coins of the Lundby Krat hoard I conclude that 
the coinage was probably rather small in volume, as there are not many dies. It is 
characteristic that many of the finds in which coins known from the Lundby hoard 
also appear, are from outside Norway. Apart from Lundby Krat we have the Fri- 
gaard hoard from Bornholm ?, the Lapponian votive finds (which were the direct 
reason why, as I understand, Brita Malmer started her studies) 5, and the old hoard 
from the churchyard of Sand at the Faeroes. It contained 18 coins of the series and 
was until now the single most important hoard’. The Vevey hoard from Switzer- 
land is on the whole slightly later in its contents, while both the Johanneshus 
hoard from Blekinge and the Greese hoard from Sjelland, which were deposited 
respectively some twenty years and a generation later, have some important die- 
duplicates *. From Norway proper the coins are known only from one or two 
finds Y. To this should, however, be added nine coins of the series, found in excava- 
tions at Hjerkinn in the Dovre mountains in 1984-1985 and provisionally published 
by Kolbjorn Skaare !, I do not think I am far from the truth when I say that at the 
time of finding the present hoard increased the number of known specimens of 
Magnus Barefoot nearly thrice. 

Here I shall only refer to some of the specimens and some of the conclusions, as it 
is hoped that a more thorough publication in due time will appear in Denmark. 

Some of the coin types may be arranged in long die-chains, i.e. 12 coins from the 
Brita Malmer type 2 e, struck on both small and somewhat greater flans and die- 
linked to pieces known from other finds, e.g. an older find from Hjerkinn ?? and the 


4. Brita Malmer, ‘A Contribution to the Numismatic History of Norway during the Eleventh 
Century', in CNS, 1961, 223-376. 

9. The hoard from Frigaard was published three times by Georg Galster, the most recent being in 
his ‘Vikingetids montfund fra Bornholm’, (hoard no. 48), in NNA, 1977-8, 135-69. 

6. Vera Jammer, Ulla S. Linder Welin, Brita Malmer, and Nils Ludvig Rasmusson, ‘Mynten i de 
lapska Offerplatsfynden’, in Inga Serning, Lapska offerplatsfynd från järnålder och medeltid i de 
svenska lappmarkerna, Uppsala, 1956, pp. 183-222 and plates 61-5. 

7. C. F. Herbst, 'Sandoe-Fundet', in Annaler for nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie, 1863, 376-93. 

8. A. Morel Fatio, ‘Monnaies scandinavies trouvées à Vevey en Suisse’, in RN, 1865, 442-60 and 
plate XIX. 

9. The Norwegian Johanneshus coins were identified by Kolbjørn Skaare (see note 3); Georg 
Galster, ‘Græse-fundet’, in Årbøger for nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie, 1955, 61-81, especially 
75-7. 

10. See list by Kolbjørn Skaare, Coins and Coinage in Viking-Age Norway, Oslo, 1976, 127-76. 
11. Kolbjørn Skaare drew my attention to the fact in connection with the presentation of this 
paper at the International Numismatic Congress. Shortly after appeared his account, ‘Myn- 
tene fra Vesle Hjerkinn’, in Viking, 1986, 203-8 (photos of coins in pre-conservation state). 
12. H. Holst, ‘Funnmynten fra Hjerkinn og andre samtidige norske mynter’, in ibid., 1944, 215-21. 
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hoard from Sand. The second half of the chain has an obverse which was previously 
unknown (Pl. 39, 1-5). 

Another chain links two obverse dies, type 2 f, of which one was previously un- 
known (PI. 39, 6-10). Quite important is a series of 11 coins (Pl. 39, 11-15), die- 
linked to specimens from both Sand and Frigaard. 

A series of en-face coins is quite certainly of Magnus, as his name is in the inscrip- 
tion. The same is true of some coins which have the profile portrait and initials of 
the King (PI. 39, 16), one of which has on the reverse the name of a minter, Sven in 
Kaupang, i.e. Nidaros/Trondheim (Brita Malmer type 4). 

Among the latest Norwegian coins from the hoard are the coins with an animal or 
other image of a non-royal type. There is a half-coin with a lamb and an eagle, not 
very clear, but struck on a broad flan, in contrast to a coin from Sand with the same 
die on a small flan. We have three coins with a lion, very neatly executed and 
related to a coin from Sand. The lion also resembles a bracteate from Græse. 

Now we come to another important group of the Norwegian coins of the hoard, 
the coins with Christ (PI. 39, 17), die-identical to a coin from Græse. This hoard was 
found in 1912, but never published by the Keeper of Coins of that time, P. Hauberg. 
It was not until 1955 that Georg Galster published the hoard and classified both 
this coin and more than 30 others, mostly bracteates, as Norwegian !8. At the same 
time the Swedish numismatist Nils Ludvig Rasmusson suggested that the whole 
complex might be Danish, more precisely from Jylland, from late in the reign of 
King Niels (1104-1134), and later, where we are lacking coin material ^. The discus- 
sion was renewed by Georg Galster on more than one occasion. He was tempted to 
agree with Nils Ludvig Rasmusson, and it was only as a very old man that he 
disclosed the personal reasons which had restrained him from publicly agreeing with 
his Swedish colleague and friend !5. 

The Lundby Krat hoard may be dated by the last English coin of William II 
(1098-1100), the Norwegian coins of Magnus Barefoot (t 1103), the Danish coins of 
Erik Ejegod (T 1103), and the absence of any of the known coins with legends of 
King Niels, who was elected in 1104. A provisional and rather cautious dating of the 
time of its deposit is consequently c. 1098 - c. 1103/4. This date shows the ferminus- 
ante-quem of the Christ: coins. They are found in our hoard from Jylland, but, as 
shown by Bendixen, this type does not fit into the coinage system of Northern 
Jylland at the time of Erik Ejegod or his predecessor Olaf Hunger. I can conclude 
that neither of us agree with the Rasmusson-Galster thesis; rather we believe this 
coin to be Norwegian. 


13. See note 9. 

14.. See note 6, p. 206. 

15. Georg Galster, ‘Norge eller Jylland’, in NM, 1965, 57-82, especially 57 and 78 (summary); 
idem, ‘Viborgs bispemonter’, in NNUM, 1981, 102-3. 
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Turning our attention southwards we have a unique coin struck — to judge from 
the image — by a spiritual lord in Switzerland (Zürich or St. Gallen) or adjacent 
parts of Southern Germany (Konstanz or Reichenau) (Pl. 39, 19) 16. 

Also we have 42 German coins. From the iconographical point of view one of the 
most interesting represents the investiture of a bishop by the emperor. It was struck 
under Henry IV (1084-1105), and may be from the region near Maastricht and Liege 
(РІ. 39, 20)17. Several other German mints are represented, most notably Goslar 
with 27 specimens, while Cologne, Halberstadt, Herford, Hildesheim, and Worms 
are each represented by one specimen. Two coins from Alt-Lübeck have already 
entered the numismatic literature 18, 

As already mentioned, the great number of Norwegian coins makes the hoard 
outstanding, and it adds considerably to our knowledge of the coinage of this 
country. It may be useful to make a quick comparison with the Danish coinage of 
that time. The Danish part of the hoard has, as Kirsten Bendixen demonstrated, 24 
dies, 12 obverse and 12 reverse dies, from two of the mints in Northern Jylland. As 
far as we know, these mints usually have a more restricted production than the 
mints of Roskilde and Lund in the eastern parts of Denmark !?. In other words, the 
Danish coins of the hoard probably only represent a small section of the total 
Danish coinage. But from Norway we are not far from having all known dies of 
Magnus Barefoot represented. The hoard has at least 26 Norwegian obverse and 36 
reverse dies, but these figures are provisional as there may be more among the 
fragments. The coins of the hoard seem to be die-linked to most other Norwegian 
coins of Magnus Barefoot known at the time the hoard was found, so the number of 
dies is probably rather restricted. 

But before we reduce the Norwegian coinage to a rather limited amount I should 
mention the possibility that the dies may have been better than the Danish ones and 


16. I am indebted to Dr. Hans-Ulrich Geiger of Zürich for discussions about this coin both at the 
Congress and later in Copenhagen. 

17. Professor P. Grierson (Cambridge), Dr. R. Weiller (Luxemburg), and Professor P. Berghaus 
(Münster) have kindly advised me about this coin. Peter Berghaus has drawn my attention to 
an iconographic parallel, attributed by him to Henry of Toul, bishop of Liège (1075-92), 
published by him as no. 27 in ‘Deutsche Münzen des 11. Jahrhunderts in Kungl. Myntkabi- 
nettet, Stockholm’, in HBN, 1951, 7-26, especially 24-5 and plate 3; cf. also contribution to 
Percy Ernst Schramm’s Die deutschen Kaiser und Könige in Bildern Ihrer Zeit 751-1190, 
München, 1983, p. 243. 

18. Gert Hatz, ‘Numismatische Bearbeitung’, in Starigard/Oldenburg. Hauptburg der Slawen in 
Wagrien, I, Stratigraphie und Chronologie (Archäologische Ausgrabungen 1973-1982), by Ingo 
Gabriel et al., Neumünster, 1984, 169-86, especially 180. 

19. P. Hauberg, Myntforhold og Udmøntninger i Danmark indtil 1146, 1900, 69-71 ; cf. also my 
survey ‘Hvor stor var udmøntningen i Danmark i 1000-og 1100-tallet’, in Fortid og Nutid, 


1983, 19-26. 
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thus able to produce more coins per die. Against the suggestion of a small Norwe- 
gian coinage in the 1090's is also the fact that the coins are found in small quantities 
at so many different places outside Norway proper. 

This hoard is not a typical Danish coin hoard from the late 11th or very early 12th 
century, such a hoard would have only a few coin types represented and all of them 
Danish. It has been discussed whether the exclusiveness of the royal coinage was 
enforced in Denmark in the later part of the reign of Svend Estridsen (1047-1074), 
perhaps in the 1060s, or during the reign of his son, Harald Hen (1074-1080). 
Kirsten Bendixen is disposed to accept the latter possibility (see above), while I 
myself prefer the former one ?9, 

Only a few hoards show exceptions to the exclusiveness of the royal coinage at 
this time. One of them is the Frigaard hoard of Bornholm, deposited only a few 
years after Lundby, another is Johanneshus in nearby Blekinge. But one may argue 
that both may be disregarded, because Bornholm and Blekinge were in the outskirts 
of the kingdom of Denmark, and apparently Bornholm had only recently been 
incorporated. 

How can we then explain the composition of the Lundby Krat hoard, found less 
than 10 km south of Aalborg, an important centre of the time at the main thorough- 
fare between the North Sea and the Kattegat, the Limfiord? It is tempting to 
suggest that the contents were intended for the melting pot of a silversmith or a 
mint. 


Appendix 


Preliminary list of the coins of the Lundby Krat hoard, deposited c. 1100 and found 1980. 
1-118 Denmark. 
1-5 Oluf Hunger, Lund. 
6-118 Erik Ejegod, Lund, Aalborg, and Randers (see above, pp. 365-72) 
119-187 Norway. Probably all from the reign of Magnus Barefoot. 
188-190 England, William II. 
191 St. Gallen 
192-257 Germany, i.a. Verdun (1), Cologne (1), Ostfrisland (1), Halberstadt (1), Goslar (27), Hildes- 
heim (1), Alt-Lübeck (2), Herford (1), Speyer (2), Worms (1). Some are under discussion, 
see p.376 and some are still not identified. 


20. See Carsten Ljungkvist, ‘Omkring “Harald Hens Møntreform” og det feudale montvesen’, in 
ibid., 1986, 261-71; Ljungkvist looks upon the exclusion of foreign coins from the Danish 
currency as a prolonged process and puts its start in the later part of Svend Estridsen’s reign. 
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Novedades en las acufiaciones medievales 
del reino de Navarra. 


(Plate 40) 


I. El problema de la adjudicación de dineros y óbolos a los Teobaldos. 
(Casa de los Condes de Champagne) 


La adjudicación de dineros y óbolos a uno u otro de los Teobaldos segün que su 
nombre figure en ellos como TEBALD o TIOBALD, la consideramos errada. 

Esta atribución del supuesto TEBALD a Teobaldo I se ha prolongado en el tiempo 
por el dibujo de la moneda que con este nombre aparece en el libro de Faustin Poey 
d'Avant: Las Monedas Feudales Francesas (1860). 


S. no. 1: Dibujo de Poey d'Avant (PI. 40, 3). 


Parte de la lectura erronea de la leyenda, seguramente originada por una acuña- 
ción defectuosa; siendo nuestra opinión que en todas las piezas ambos reyes son 
denominados TIOBALD. 

En las monedas que, por la razón que a continuación veremos, atribuimos a Teo- 
baldo I, la letra O del nombre es epigraficamente más antigua estando divida verti- 
calmente — () —. Si por un defecto de acuñación cada una de estas partes se adosa a 
las letras inmediatamente contiguas, el nombre real semejaría TEBALD. 

En apoyo de esta teoría está el hecho de que la única letra E con forma redon- 
deada, tanto en la leyenda del anverso como en la del reverso, es la que comentamos. 

Aparte de este dibujo, copiado por otros autores entre ellos Aloiss Heiss, no cono- 
cemos publicada otra pieza con la E claramente curvilinea. Las demas acuñaciones 
de Teobaldo I como Conde de Champagne (con el ordinal IV), realizadas en Troyes 
(Trecas Civi) y Provins (Prvvins Civi), presentan su nombre como TEBAL y TEBAT 
siendo siempre la letra E muy clara y rectilinea. 

Aloiss Heiss, en el tomo III de su libro: Descripción de las Monedas Hispano- 
Cristianas, basandose en este mismo dibujo, admite la lectura del nombre dada por 
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Poey d'Avant y añade otro detalle diferencial: la forma de la cruz del anverso. En 
las monedas de Teobaldo I los brazos superior y medios acabarían en ángulo y el 
inferior recto como si fuera la base. En las de Teobaldo II el final de todos los brazos 
es recto. 

Detalle que consideramos insuficiente en una acuñación a martillo para diferenciar 
las monedas de uno y otro rey, pensando que pudo haber sido causado por el mismo 
defecto de acuñación que originó la alteración de la letra E ya comentada. 

Nos inclinamos por la adjudicación a Teobaldo 1 (1234-1253) de las que presentan 
en el reverso, debajo del esquemático castillo, la media luna o creciente enmarcando 
una estrella de seis puntas, tal y como aparece en las monedas de Sancho VII «El 
Fuerte » (1194-1234). 


S. no. 2 y 2A: Dinero y óbolo de Teobaldo I. Anv. y rev. (Pl. 40, 1-2). 
5. no. ЗА y 3B: Dinero y óbolo de Sancho VII. Anv. y rev. (Pl. 40, 6-7). 


Las monedas que no presentan la estrella las atribuimos a Teobaldo II (1253- 
1270). Este tipo de reverso se verá tambien en las de Juana I (1274-1284), hija de 
Enrique I « EI Gordo» (1270-1274), hermano de Teobaldo II, y del que tenemos 
constancia de que acuñó dineros en Navarra idénticos en tipo a los comentados, 
aunque no podemos ofrecer fotografía de ellos. 

Es en las monedas de Juana I donde aparecen las E curvilineas. 


S. no. 4 y 4A: Dinero y óbolo de Teobaldo II. Anv. y rev. (Pl. 40, 4-5). 
S. no. 5 y 5A: Dinero de Juana I. Anv. y rev. (Pl. 40, 8). 


II. Dos monedas inéditas de Carlos II « EI Malo» (1349-1387). 
(Casa de Evreux) 


La primera a considerar es inédita en cuanto al metal en que está acufiada. En 
todas las publicaciones se la considera un Gros de plata y esta es de vellón pobre. 
Peso = 2,370 grs. 


S. no.: 6 y 6A (PL 40, 9), 
Anv.-Cruz rodeada por leyendas concentricas. La interna: + KAROLUS e 
REX eLa externa: + BNDICTUS o SIT o NOMEN o DNI o NRI o DEI. 


Rev.-Castillo degenerado rodeado por la leyenda : + DE.NAVARRA y todo dentro 
de orla formada por doce escudos con las cadenas de Navarra. 


S. dios БУ VA: 
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S. no. 8y 8A. La pieza es similar, prescindiendo de la orla de escudos y de la 
leyenda exterior al dinero y al ponderal cuyas diapositivas vemos (Pl. 40, 10 and 12). 

El ponderal en metal blanco es tambien enigmático, corresponderia al dinero (de 
peso aproximado de un gramo), sin embargo su peso de 4,350 gramos no coincide con 
el de ninguna de las monedas de este reinado. 

La segunda moneda es un dinero de busto el cual corta la leyenda a diferencia del 
conocido que no lo hace. Es de vellón rico. Este tipo que presento aparece descrito 
en la relación de Monedas y Medallas de la colección de Dn. Manuel Vidal Quadras, 
pero remite al dibujo de Aloiss Heiss que no corta la leyenda. 


S. no. 9 y 9A : El busto corta la leyenda (no illustrada). 


Anv.-Busto de frente y leyenda: + NAVAR--RE : REX. 
Rev.-Cruz y leyenda: + KAROLUS : DEI *$ GRA. peso — 1,370 gramos. 


5. no. 10 y 10A : Es similar al tipo de busto del gros de plata de esta seria (Pl. 40, 
13). 
5. по. 11 y 11a: Dinero en el que el busto no corta la leyenda (Pl. 40, 11). 


Anv.-Busto dentro de orla circular y leyenda + DE.NAVARRE ** REX. 
Rev.-Cruz y leyenda: KAROLUS ** DEI.GRA. 
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Der Fund neuer Typen der mitteleuropäischen 
Brakteaten vom Anfang des 13. Jahrhunderts 
aus Strelice bei Znojmo (Südmähren). 


(Plates 41-42) 


Im Gegensatz zu anderen Teilen Europas, wo die Denarwährung im 12. und 13.Jh. 
fortgesetzt wurde, kam es etwa seit Mitte des 12.Jh. in Mitteleuropa zu unterschiedli- 
chen Entwicklungen. Im damaligen Deutschen Reich entstanden im Zusammen- 
hang mit den fortschreitenden wirtschaftlich-gesellschaftlichen Veränderungen und 
der politischen Zersplitterung zwei Münzgattungen — die Pfennige und die Braktea- 
ten !. Dies hatte hier die Auflôsung des Währungssystems und die Bildung regional 
begrenzter Wahrungsgebiete zur Folge. Man spricht von der Epoche der regionalen 
Pfenningmiinze. Im Rheinland, in Schwaben, Bayern und anderswo wurden neue 
zweiseitige Pfenninge, in Ober- und Niedersachsen, Hessen, Thüringen, in den Mar- 
ken Brandenburg und Meissen einseitige Brakteaten geschlagen. Diese Entwicklung 
fand auch in anderen mitteleuropäischen Ländern, insbesondere in Österreich und in 
den böhmischen Ländern ihren Niederschlag, in Böhmen führte sie sogar zur Entste- 
hung von zwei valutaabhangigen Wahrungsgebieten 2. Der Norden wurde durch die 
grossen Meissner Brakteaten beeinflusst, die das Vorbild für die ersten bóhmischen 
Brakteaten lieferten, Südbóhmen stand unter dem Einfluss der bayerischen und 
österreichischen Pfenninge. Auch Mähren nahm an dieser Münz- und Währungsent- 
wicklung im mitteleuropäischen Raum einen bedeutenden Anteil?. Vom Ausgang 
des 12.Jh. bis Mitte des 13.Jh. fusste das heimische Münzsystem auf dem Denar des 
Pfenningtyps, in der 2.Hälfte des 13.Jh. schon auf den Brakteatengeprägen. 

Trotz der regionalen Begrenzung und einer gewissen Geschlossenheit des Umlaufs 
von einzelnen Münztypen ist jedoch gelegentlich ihr Eindringen in die nahen und 
ferneren Gebiete zu beobachten. Diese Situation wurde durch massive, aufgrund 
stattlicher Rohstoffquellen ermöglichte Emissionen herbeigeführt. Auch die politi- 


4 


1. A. Engel - R. Serrure, Traité de numismatique du moyen âge, II, 513-770. 

2. Ed. Fiala, České denáry, 1895. Fr. Cach, Nejstarší české mince, ITI. České a moravské mince doby 
brateátové, 1974. 

3. J. Sejbal, K základním otázkám vzniku moravských ražeb 13.stoleti’, in Sbornik II.numisma- 
tického symposia 1969, Brno 1976, 55-68. 
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schen, wirtschaftlichen und Handelsbeziehungen spielten dabei eine wichtige Rolle. 
Neben den schon erwähnten Meissner Brakteaten, sowie den süddeutschen Pfenni- 
gen, war eine Expansion der österreichischen Pfennige, vornehmlich in die südlichen 
angrenzenden Regionen der böhmischen Länder zu verzeichnen +. In Mähren waren 
es in der älteren Zeit die breiten Pfenninge aus den Münzstätten in Krems, Enns, 
Fischau und andere, später die Wiener Pfennige und bis Mitte des 13.Jh. lässt sich 
eine eindeutige Ausrichtung des mährischen Münzwesens auf die Pfenningmünze 
verfolgen. Die breiten österreichischen Pfennige gelangten in grossen Mengen 
schon in der 2.Hälfte des 12.Jh. in das mährische Gebiet, auch als Folge einer Krise 
des heimischen Münzsystems. Die hier geprägten Münzen wiesen einen sehr varia- 
blen Wert auf und schliesslich wurde ihre Herstellung sogar eingestellt. Unter die- 
sen Umständen waren die Bedingungen für den riesigen Zustrom von hochwertigen 
und auf grösseren Schrötlingen geprägten österreichischen Pfennigen offensichtlich 
wie geschaffen. Als neues Zahlungsmittel wurden sie gern angenommen. 

Das Fundmaterial aus diesem Zeitraum in Mähren bezeugt ausreichend den bis in 
die 30er Jahre des 13.Jh. anhaltenden Zustrom österreichischer Pfenninge®. Dann 
verklang er allmählich, denn ab 1197 erfolgte wieder die heimische Produktion und 
ihre Entfaltung schuf Voraussetzungen für den Umlauf eigener Münzen. 

Ausser den österreichischen Pfennigen finden sich, zum ersten Male in den Funden 
in Mähren, auch fremde Brakteaten. Der Fundumkreis ist jedoch nur auf be- 
stimmte Gebiete beschränkt und hängt ganz offensichtlich mit der deutschen Kolo- 
nisation zusammen’. Die Brakteaten sind auch nur mit einem geringen Prozentsatz 
an der Gesamtzahl fremder Münzen aus diesem Zeitraum in Máhren vertreten. Es 
handelt sich um Brakteaten aus Halberstadt, Magdeburg, Sachsen, Meissen und 
andere. Alle diese Funde wurden auf einem engen Raum im Südwesten Mährens 
entdeckt, im Gebiet der Böhmisch-Mährischen Höhe, wo sich die deutsche Kolonisa- 
tion stark durchsetzte. Zu dieser Zeit lag hier ein wichtiges Bergbauzentrum, dessen 
Mittelpunkt die Stadt Jihlava (Iglau) war, wo das damals international bedeutende 
Bergrecht entstand. 

Diese Funde dokumentieren die Richtung der Kolonisation, sowie die Herkunft 
der Kolonisten, die von der mährischen Seite her die Landschaft des Böhmisch- 
Mährischen Höhenzuges besiedelten. Der Fund aus Hostim bei Moravské Budéjo- 
vice (Kreis Znaim), sowie der aus einem nicht näher bekannten Ort des südwestli- 


4. Nálezy mincí v Cechách, na Moravé a ve Slezsku, II, Praha 1956. 

5. J. Sejbal, ‘K chronologii moravskych razeb 13.stoleti’, in Sbornik I.numismatického symposia 
1964, Brno 1966, S. 78-84. 

6. Nalezy minci v Cechách, na Moravé a ve Slezsku, II, Praha 1956. 

7. J. Sejbal, ‘K základním otázkám vzniku moravskych razeb 13.stoleti’, 61. 
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chen Teils Mährens wurden von Fritz Dworschak? bearbeitet und von A. Suhle? 
ergänzt. Der letztere machte auf die interessante Zusammensetzung dieser Funde 
und auf die unbekannten Brakteatentypen aufmerksam. Zugleich präzisierte und 
korrigierte er die Zuweisung einiger dieser Münzen. Von Bedeutung ist seine Fest- 
stellung der gemeinsamen Herkunft all dieser Münzen aus dem gleichen Zeitraum 
und dem mitteldeutschen Gebiet: Magdeburg, Halle, Halberstadt, Sachsen-Anhalt, 
Meissen. Eine weitere, von ihm festgestellte Tatsache ist die analoge Zusammenset- 
zung beider Funde zu jener der schlesischen Funde mit deutschen Brakteaten in 
Rathau bei Wroclaw (entdeckt 1850), oder in Jerschendorf 1, Kreis Neumarkt, 
aus dem Jahre 1908. Suhle bringt die Verbreitung dieser Münztypen mit dem alten 
salzweg in Verbindung, der von Halle aus über Leipzig und die Lausitz nach Schle- 
sien und weiter südostwárts führte!?. Von hier aus dürften sie auch nach seines 
Erachtens nach Mähren gelangt sein. Aus anderen Gebieten Máhrens, sowie aus 
Bóhmen sind keine 4hnlichen Funde bekannt. Auch ihr Inhalt unterscheidet sich 
merklich von dem anderer Funde. Suhle legt ihre Vergrabungszeit in die Zeitrahm 
1200, meiner Meinung nach ist die Datierung des Fundes von Hostim um 1230 
anzusetzen, wo die Prágungen vom Anfang des 13.Jh. vertreten waren, vgl. Suhle 
NE IO und 173, 

An diese zwei Funde von interessanten deutschen Brakteaten in Mähren schliesst 
ein dritter, räumlich und zeitlich gleichartig, an. Im Jahre 1959 wurde in Strelice 
bei Znaim in einer Tiefe von etwa 40-50 cm bei der Renovierung von Wirtschaftsge- 
bäuden einer der merkwürdigsten Funde aus diesem Zeitraum überhaupt freige- 
legt!*. Er bestand aus 1,352 Münzen, 12 S-förmigen Ohrringen, dem Rest eines 
silbernen Stirnbandes und einem Knopf aus Bergkristall. Der Münzschatz ist aus 
drei Gruppen zusammengesetzt, unter ihnen sind die Brakteaten (TF 41-2, 1-3) in 3 
Varianten am interessantesten, insbesondere die mit den hebräischen Umschriften, 
sowie weitere (TF 42, 4-7), in der numismatischen Literatur bislang unbekannte 
Туреп 15. Da es von den letzteren mehrere Varianten gibt, wurden Vermutungen 


8. Fr. Dworschak, ‘Funde deutscher Brakteaten in Mähren’, in Zeitschrift d.Deutschen Vereines für 
die Geschichte Mährens u. Schlesiens, 1936, 36-38. 
9. A. Suhle, ‘Zwei mährische Brakteatenfunde’, in Sbornik I.numismatickeho symposia 1964, Brno 
1966, 94-97. 
10. A. Suhle, 97. H. Dannenberg, ‘Die bei Rathau gefunden brakteaten’, in Mem. Soc. imp. Arch. 
et Num. 6, 1852, 398-426. 
11. A. Suhle, 94. F. Friedenburg, ‘Der Fund von Jerschendorf’, in Schlesiens Vorzeit, N.F. 5, 1909, 
64-70. 
12. AvSuhlengs. 
13 Av Suhle, 297. 
14. V. Hruby, 'Ranéstredovéké poklady $perkú na Moravé (Frühmittelalterliche Schatzfunde von 
Silberschmuck in Máhren', in Casopis Moravského musea Acta Musei Moraviae, 1960, 89-91. 
15. J. Sejbal, ‘K chronologii moravskych razeb 13.stoleti’, 79-80. 
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geäussert, sie seien heimischer Herkunft. Dagegen spricht jedoch ihr fremder Valu- 
tacharakter. Ausser diesen unbekannten Brakteaten kamen zwei Stücke zum Vor- 
schein, die laut Lóbbecke 15 507 nach Meissen an Otto dem Reichen (1156-1190), 
laut Schwinkowski 1” 338 jedoch als meissnische Nebenlinie und Nachbarn in die 
Jahre 1190-1200 zugeteilt werden. Nach jüngster Forschung sind diese Münzen 
Dietrich dem Bedrángten (1197-1221) zugeteilt. Diese Múnzen wurden auch im 
einzigen bekannten Fund in der Nähe von Bautzen in der Lausitz gefunden 18. Die 
Gesamtzahl dieser Brakteaten im Fund von Strelice beläuft sich auf 140 Exemplare. 
Die zweite Gruppe bilden die österreichischen Pfennige, insgesamt 794 Stück in 17 
Typen. Die ältesten von ihnen sind die breiten, der Regierungszeit von Leopold V. 
(1177-1194) zugewiesenen Pfennige aus der Münzstätte in Krems, Typ Koch !? 27 
und 28. Es sind auch die herzoglichen österreichischen Gepräge aus den Münzstät- 
ten in Wien oder Krems, Koch 98, 99 und 100 vertreten. Den Hauptanteil an den 
österreichischen Pfennigen bilden die von Leopold VI. (1210-1230) aus der Wiener 
Münze, Typ Koch 107 und 108. An Zahl überwiegen die Pfenniggepräge mit dem 
knienden Engel, Typ Koch 120, datiert in das Jahr 1230 laut Koch, die auch die 
Vergrabungszeit des ganzen Schatzes in diesen Zeitraum bestimmen. Im Fund 
waren auch 9 suddeutsche Pfennige. 

Die dritte, jüngste Gruppe dieses Fundes stellen offensichtlich die mährischen 
Prägungen in der Gesamtzahl von 409 Stück, jedoch nur in 4 Typen, dar, die gleich- 
falls aus dem Zeitraum der 20er, bzw. 30er Jahre des 13.Jh. herrühren 2°. 

Die Fundgemeinschaft von Brakteaten mit österreichischen Pfennigen und mäh- 
rischen Denaren des Pfennigtyps ist in den Münzschätzen vom Ausgang des 12.Jh. 
und der ersten Hälfte des 13.Jh. in Mähren einzigartig. Charakteristisch für sie ist 
hingegen die Kombination von österreichischen Pfennigen mit mährischen Denaren 
des Pfennigtyps. In der ältesten Periode kommen nur österreichische. Pfennige, 
später gemeinsam mit den mährischen gleichzeitigen Münzen — Denaren des Pfen- 
nigtyps — und in der jüngsten Zeit nur noch diese mährischen Münzen zutage. Nur 
die zwei erwähnten Brakteatenfunde aus dem südwestlichen Teil Mährens sind eine 
Ausnahme, zu denen der Fund von Strelice aus demselben Raum eine Paralelle 
bildet. Die Brakteaten stellen eine fremdartige Münzeinheit dar, die für den Geld- 


16. Sammlung Arthur Löbbecke, Deutsche Brakteaten, Halle (Saale), 1925, Auktionskatalog 
XXXI der Firma Riechmann. 

17. W. Schwinkowski, Münz- und Geldgeschichte der Mark Meissen und Münzen der weltlichen 
Herren nach meissnischer Art (Brakteaten) vor der Groschenprägung, Frankfurt a.M., 1931. 

18. W. Haupt, 'Oberlausitzer Brakteatenfunde des 13.Jh.', in Arbeits- und Forschungsberichte zur 
sáchsischen Bodendenkmalpflege, 1954, 516-18, Nr 2; Bank Leu AG Zürich und A. Hess AG 
Luzern, Münzen der Hohenstaufenzeit, 1959, ehemals Slg. Gaettens, Nr 755. 

19. B. Koch, Der Wiener Pfennig, 1983. 

20. Sbornik I.numismatického symposia 1964, Brno 1966. 
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umlauf in Mähren ganz unwesentlich blieb und als Import im Zuge der Kolonisation 
über Schlesien bis in den Südwesten Mährens gelangte. Dies schliesst à priori die 
heimische Herkunft dieser Brakteatengepräge aus dem Fund in Strelice aus. 

Ausserdem stammen die bekannten mittelalterlichen Münzen mit hebräischer 
Schrift aus dem damaligen Deutschland ?!, aus Ungarn und Polen ??. In diesen Lan- 
dern kann man derartige Münzen in der Zeitspanne zwischen der 2.Hälfte des 12.Jh. 
und der 2.Hälfte des 13.Jh. finden. Typisch für sie ist ihre Vielfältigkeit, insbeson- 
dere in Polen, wo sie oft Merkmale autonomer Produkte jüdischer Münzstätten 
tragen, indem sie mit jüdischen religiösen Motiven versehen sind. Das ist darauf 
zurückzuführen, dass die Juden in Polen und Ungarn im Besitz von Münzstätten 
waren oder sie verwalteten ; in Ungarn zur Zeit Belas IV. (1223-1270) befanden sich 
sogar die königlichen Münzstätten in ihren Händen. Manche dieser ungarischen 
Prägungen tragen die Darstellung des sogenannten Davidsterns im Münzbild. Die 
Juden in Polen verfügten über das Privilegium der “freien Münze’, moneta libera, 
was eine eigenständige Münzproduktion mit der Wahl des Bildthemas, eigenem 
Gewicht und der Grösse der Emissionen bedeutete. Sie durften auch die Handels- 
wege und Märkte bestimmen, sowie andere Handelszentren, wie die Wechselstellen 
und Kredithäuser verwalten oder sich an deren Leitung beteiligen. Dagegen stehen 
die Bilder auf den Münzen mit den hebräischen Umschriften zur jüdischen religiösen 
Symbolik des öfteren in Widerspruch, denn sie tragen häufig Ganzfiguren oder 
Brustbilder eines Fürsten, oder sogar eines Bischofs im Ornat. Dies weist darauf 
hin, dass die ökonomischen Interessen über der Tradition standen, wie es besonders 
deutlich im damaligen Deutschen Reich der Fall war. Bislang steht die Frage offen, 
inwieweit sich die jüdischen Münzmeister an der Handhabung der Prägetätigkeit in 
Deutschland beteiligten, bzw. wie lange die Juden Besitzer oder Verwalter der 
Münzstätten waren. Bei der Betrachtung der unikaten Brakteaten mit hebräischen 
Umschriften aus dem Fund in Strelice (TF 41, 1-3) müssen diese Tatsachen in 
Betracht gezogen werden. 

Die Münzen sind zum ersten Mal anschliessend an das I. numismatische Sympo- 
sium in Brno 1965 von mir publiziert worden ??, Die polnische Forscherin J. Klecz- 
kowska 24 widmete ihnen einen speziellen Beitrag im einschlägigen, 1976 erschiene- 


21. W. Schwinkowski, ‘Zur Münzgeschichte der ehemaligen Wettinischen Lande um 1180-1230. 
Der Brakteatenfund von Etzoldshain bei Grimma 1933’, in Blätter für Münzfreunde, 1935, 
223-224. 

22. Fr. Kupfer - T. Lewicki, Zrodia hebrajskie do dziejów Slowian i niektórych innych ludów srod- 
kowej i wschodniej Europy, Wroclaw — Warszawa 1956. Z. Zakrzewski, ‘O brakteatach z 
napisami hebrajskimi’, Wiadomosci numizmatyczno-archeologiczne, 1909, 1910, 1920. R. Kiers- 
nowski, Wstep do numismatyki polskiej wiekéw srednich, Warszawa 1964. 

23. J. Sejbal, 'K problematice penézniho vyvoje na Moravé’, in Num. listy, 1965, 72. 

24. J. Zakrzewska - Kleczkowska, 'Brakteáty z napisami hebrajskimi ze Strelic’, in Sbornik 
II.numismatického symposia 1969, Brno 1976, 182-197. 
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nen Sammelband. Die Autorin las die Umschrift “zur Verherrlichung des Kreisver- 
walters Dépold" und brachte infolgedessen die Gepräge mit der Adelfamilie Die- 
pold, des Nebenzweiges der in Böhmen herrschenden Premysliden-Dynastie in Ver- 
bindung. Von besonderer Bedeutung für ihre Behauptung ist der mittels des 
hebräischen Buchstaben "iota" ausgeführte slawische Buchstabe “6”, деп дег 
jüdische Münzmeister in den Namen Dépold legte. Diese Feststellung deutet zwar 
darauf hin, dass diese Münzen im slawischen Raum, jedoch nicht gerade in Bóhmen 
entstanden sein mögen. Sie legte diese Prägungen zum Beginn des 13.Jh. und der 
Stempelschneider hätte sich des Alphabets der hebräischen, im 13.Jh. in Deut- 
schland üblichen sog. Quadratschrift bedient. Die Ikonographie dieser Gepräge 
scheint ihr der auf den Brakteaten der Magdeburger Münzstätten ähnlich. Ihres 
Erachtens geht es um Dépold III. zur Zeit der Ausübung seines Verwalteramtes im 
Pilsner Gebiet 2, etwa zwischen 1212 bis 1216, denn er unterhielt Beziehungen mit 
Magdeburg; folglich hätte er einen jüdischen Münzmeister und einen Graveur von 
dort einladen und eine seiner Münzstätten, höchstwahrscheinlich in Pilsen, an ihn 
zum Schlagen der moneta libera verpachten können. Aus diesem Grunde wäre auch 
der Fürst in der Legende nicht genannt. 

Diesen Schlussfolgerungen kann man aus mehreren Gründen nicht zustimmen. 
Zum einen fehlen Beweise für Depolds Prägetätigkeit in Böhmen, zum anderen 
befand sich das ganze Gebiet um Pilsen in einem anderen Währungsgebiet. Auffällig 
ist ausserdem die ikonographische Nähe zu den brandenburgischen Geprägen von 
Albrecht dem Bären, Bahrfeldt 2 Nr. 16 und 36, sowie Ottos I. aus den Jahren 1170- 
1184, Bahrfeldt Nr. 39, 45 und 46, und vor allem zu dem Meissner Brakteat von 
Otto dem Reichen (1156-1190), Lóbbecke ?? Nr. 507. Die hebräischen Umschriften 
auf den Brakteaten aus Strelice weisen eine gewisse Ähnlichkeit mit denen auf den 
meissnischen Brakteaten zwischen 1156-1190, Typ Schwinkowski 326 a,b auf. Die 
künstlerische Gestaltung der Münzbilder bezeugt das hohe Niveau der damaligen 
Graviertechnik. Auch die Münzen mit den hebräischen Umschriften sind eher den 
meissnischen Brakteaten ähnlich als den Magdeburger Prägungen. Deutlich geht es 
aus der Anwesenheit zweier Gepräge dieses Typs in Strelice hervor, die m.E. als 
Vorbild für die Brakteaten mit den hebräischen Umschriften angesehen werden 
können. Schliesslich spricht gegen die Richtigkeit der Zuteilung dieser Brakteaten 
nach Böhmen die Tatsache, dass die Münzfunde auf den Zufluss dieser Typen von 
deutschen Brakteaten von Schlesien aus in den südwestlichen Raum Mährens hin- 
weisen. Wie schon erwähnt, kamen viele deutsche Kolonisten hierher und siedelten 
sich in der am Edelmetallvorkommen reichen Landschaft der Böhmisch-Mährischen 


25. V. Novotny, Ceske dejiny, I, 3, 316-317. 
26. E. Bahrfeldt, Das Münzwesen der Mark Brandenburg, 1889. 
27. Sammlung Arthur Löbbecke, Deutsche Brakteaten. 
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Höhe an 28. In gewisser Weise bedeutete dieser Hóhenzug ein natürliches Hindernis 
für den Geldumlauf, so dass in den mährischen Funden die bóhmischen Münzen 
gänzlich fehlen. Auch das spricht einigermassen gegen die Entstehung der Münzen 
mit den hebräischen Umschriften in Böhmen. 

Eine andere Möglichkeit zur Erklärung der Herkunft dieser Gepräge ergibt sich 
aus der von Menadier publizierten Arbeit, wo er die Brakteaten aus dem Fund bei 
Rodewitz in der Oberlausitz beschrieb 29%. Dieser Fund wurde im Jahre 1844 freige- 
legt und enthielt die lausitzer Brakteaten, die Vladislav II. nach seiner Erhebung 
vom deutschen Kaiser Friedrich Barbarossa 1158 zum böhmischen König prägen 
liess. Eines dieser Gepräge trägt die Umschrift LATISLAUS REX mit der Abbildung 
des Königspaares, zwei weitere sind mit demselben Bild versehen, darüber hinaus 
einer davon mit hebräischer Schrift. Das ergibt sich aus der Zugehörigkeit der 
Oberlausitz ab 1136 als Lehensgebietes zu Böhmen unter der Regierung des böhmi- 
schen Fürsten Sobéslav I., die bis 1254 dauerte. Für eine kurze Zeit, eben unter 
Vladislav II. im Jahre 1147 ging die Lausitz für Bóhmen zwar verloren, nach dem 
Feldzug gegen Mailand jedoch 1158 wurde sie zurückgewonnen 3°. Deswegen kön- 
nen hier auch die Münzen mit den hebräischen Umschriften aus dem Fund in Stre- 
lice entstanden sein, die Diepold III. zugeschrieben werden. Es steht fest, dass 
schon Diepold I. als Zeuge in der vom Kaiser der Magdeburger Diözese 1167 verlie- 
hen Privilegienurkunde angeführt ist ?!, und Diepold III. dann später seinen Sohn 
Diepold IV-als Domherrn in Magdeburg bestellte 32. Diepold III., als ‘“Diepold, 
Sohn Diepolds, des Fürsten Böhmens’ genannt, nahm auch an der wegen der Strei- 
tigkeiten mit dem bóhmischen Kónig Premysl I. von Dietrich von Meissen 1215 
einberufenen Tagung in Groitzsch teil 33. Seine Gemahlin Adelheid war die Schwes- 
ter Heinrichs des Bártigen, Fürsten von Schlesien, Krakau und Opole-Ratibor, der 
auch die Lausitzer Mark regierte, was nicht unbedeutend ist”. Nachdem Diepold 
III. in der Schlacht bei Kourim 1223 gegen den böhmischen König Premysl I. den 
Tod gefunden hatte, begab sie sich zu ihrem Bruder ®. 

Die entdeckten Typen der bislang unbekannten Brakteaten gepräge, deren Iko- 
nographie zwar ganz unterschiedlich ist, deren Fabrik und die metrologischen Anga- 
ben jedoch denen der lausitzer Prägungen entsprechen, vor allem diejenigen mit der 
Darstellung der Reiterfigur (TF 42, 4-6) und der weitere Typ mit Ganzfigur, 


28. B. Cere&hák a kol., Prehled déjin Moravy I, Brno 1983, 69. 
29. J. Menadier, Deutsche Münzen I., 1891, 123. 

30. Ottüv slovnik nauény, Praha 1900, B.XVI, Luzice, 490. 

31. Ottüv slovnik naueny, Praha 1893, B.VII, Dépoltici, 314. 
32. J. Zakrzewska - Kleczkowska, 188. 

33. V. Novotny, Ceské déjiny I, 3, 1928, 318. 

34. J. Zakrzewska - Kleczkowska, 191. 

35. V. Novotny, 555. 
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Schwert und Fahne (TF 42, 7), móchte ich deshalb keinesfalls als bóhmische anse- 
hen. Es ist nicht auszuschliessen, dass sie im Gebiet der Oberlausitz entstanden sein 
mógen. 

Das Durchschnittsgewicht der mährischen Denare des Pfennigtyps beträgt bei 
diesen vier Typen aus dem Fund von Střelice 0,740 g. Bei den hebräischen Braktea- 
ten ist das Gewicht im Schnitt 0,720g. Bei den Brakteaten mit der Reiterfigur 
0,680 g. Der andere Typ mit dem vorgezogenen Schwert ist schwerer, er hat 0,900 g, 
das Durchschnittgewicht beruht jedoch auf einer kleineren Anzahl gewogener 
Stücke. 

Die meissnischen Brakteaten haben das Durchschnittsgewicht von etwa 0,730 g, 
womit sie den oben erwähnten sehr nahe liegen. Dagegen sind die böhmischen Brak- 
teaten leichter, im Schnitt etwa 0,550 g. 

Im Gegenteil dazu sind die österreichischen Pfennige schwerer. Sie hatten in die- 
sen Zeiten — zwischen 1190 bis 1210 — das Gewicht im Schnitt 0,830 g. 

Zusammenfassend gibt es zwei Gründe für den einzigartigen Fund von Brakteaten 
in der südwestlichen Region Mährens. Zum einen ist es die Kolonisation, von Schle- 
sien aus auf dieses Gebiet vordringend, zum anderen die historische Tatsache, dass 
das Diepoldgeschlecht nicht nur in einigen Gebieten in Böhmen und Schlesien re- 
gierte (Diepold III. in Plzeň, Chrudim und Čáslav, aber auch im schlesischen Wro- 
claw), sondern es auch die Herrschaft in Mähren anstrebte. Schon Diepold I. bekam 
vom böhmischen König Vladislav II. das bedeutsame, im Raum Südwest mährens 
gelegene Gebiet von Jemnice 3. Da die hebräische Umschrift den Namen Diepold 
trägt, könnte dadurch das Vorkommen der Gepräge an einem angesichts ihrer Ent- 
stehung so entfernten Ort erklärt werden. 


36. V. Novotný, 316, Ottův slovník naučný, Praha 1893, B.VII, Děpoltici, 314. 


JERE.L. BACHARACH 


The coinage of the Baridi * 


A political map of the Middle East from Western Iran to Egypt for the Muslim 
year 331, based on numismatic evidence, would illustrate dramatically the loss of 
political power in less than a decade by the Abbasid caliphate when coinage for the 
whole area was minted with only Abbasid names and titles on it. Going from east to 
west, dinars and dirhams can be found inscribed with the names of Buyids in Fars 
and Khuzistan, the amir al-umara or military commanders who controlled central 
Iraq and the Abbasid caliphs, the Hamdanids in Northern Iraq and Syria, and the 
Ikhshidids in Palestine and Egypt. Even chroniclers noted numismatic develop- 
ments. There is a statement referring to the appearance in Egypt of Ikhshidid 
dinars whose fineness was to be of the same high quality as Hamdanid gold coins !. 
The passage begins: 


"In the year 331 letters reached Egypt concerning the [Hamdanid] reform of the 
coinage. The Baridi amirs in Iraq had corrupted it [previously] 2.”’ 


Who were the Baridis? Were they so powerful as to be able to control the central 
Abbasid lands, let alone corrupt the coinage in the imperial capital of Baghdad? If 
contemporaries were inscribing their names on the coinage, where is the specie with 
the Baridi name? 

This short survey will use these questions as the opportunity to investigate the 
theoretical right of sikkah and its possible abuse in practice in the heartland of the 
Islamic world during the 320’s and early 330’s. First I will briefly survey the politi- 
cal history of the Baridi family who controlled parts of Khuzistan and southern 
Iraq, particularly the mint cities of Ahwaz, Basra and Wasit. Then I will review the 
sources that touch on sikkah and why Baridi specie do not exist. 


* In memory of Nicholas Lowick with whom I had worked since 1965. 

1. Anonymous, Kitab al-‘Uyün wa-l-Hada’iq ft Akhbar al-Haqa'iq, ed. Omar Saidi, Damas, 1973, 
Түр. 393 

2. Ibid; 
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The Baridi family first appears in the historical sources under the year 315 when 
the eldest of three brothers, Abu Abdallah, the son of a postmaster [sahib al-bartd], 
was recorded as the tax-farmer [‘amil] for Ahwaz. In order to avoid confusion І 
shall refer to him as al-Baridi and the other members of the family by their names 
for the very few times I will have to mention them. When we first meet him in 315, 
al-Baridi was trying, unsuccessfully, to get a higher position from the caliph’s wazir. 
He and one of his brothers was intimately involved in bribing officials, threatening 
others and using whatever tools at their disposal to get more for themselves. 

Because the numismatic evidence issued in the names of the caliphs al-Muqtadir 
(295-320), al-Qahir (320-322) and al-Radi (322-329) is of extremely limited value for 
the purposes of this presentation, the following points can be made. Ahwaz until 
Shaʻban 325 was often under the control of al-Baridi who had been able to enhance 
his prestige by receiving the title amir, reflecting the reality that he had a relatively 
large number of troops in his pay. In 325 Ahwaz came under the control of Ahmad 
b. Buwayh, a younger brother of Ali b. Buwayh, the leading member of the Buyid 
family whose center of power since 322 was Shiraz. The Baridis, with the aid of the 
Buyids and possible the Qarmatians with whom they always had good relations, 
established themselves in Basra in 325 and controlled that city, with minor excep- 
tions, for the next decade. The family acquired Wasit in 327 and it remained in 
their hands more often than not until the Buyid occupation of 3353. 


By the end of 324, Ibn Ra'iq, the military commander of Wasit, was invited to 
Baghdad by the Caliph al-Radi to become the first amir al-umara, commander of 
the commanders, in order to save the caliphate. The historian Miskawayh, when 
mentioning the prerogatives given to Ibn Ra’iq as amir al-umara, made specific 
reference to the right of having his name mentioned in the khutbah from all the 
pulpits of the empire +t. None of the historians or other sources I have checked say 
anything about the amir al-umara acquiring the right of sikkah, that is, the right to 
include his name on the coinage along with that of the caliph. Thus, until 329 the 
numismatic evidence does not reflect the increasing loss of political power by the 
caliphate nor the fact that from the end of 324 even Baghdad was controlled by 
various amir al-umara. What is interesting is that Ali, the head of the Buyid family 
who was in Shiraz, was willing to inscribe his name and that of Caliph al-Radi on the 


3. Arabic sources for the history of the Baridis include Ibn Miskawayh, Kitab Tajarub al-Umam 
(The Eclipse of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate ed. & trans. H. F. Amedroz & D. S. Margoliouth) ; al- 
Hamadani, Takmilat Ta’rtkh al-Tabart ; ’Arib, Silat Ta’rikh al-Tabari ; and al-Sali, Akhbar al- 
Radt billah wa-I-Muttagt lilläh. The best English summary is D.Sourdel, “Baridi”, E./.2, I, 
1046-7. 

4. Ibn Miskawayh, The Experiences of the Nations, trans. D. S. Margoliouth, Oxford, 1921, IV, 
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Shirazi dirhams from 322, but his brother Ahmad, who controlled Ahwaz after 
removing the Baridi, did not follow suit in Ahwaz. Table | illustrates the apparent 
monopoly of inscribed coinage by the caliph al-Radi for the mint cities I am sur- 
veying. 

The following tables II, III, and IV, indicate which names appear on the dinars 
and/or dirhams for Baghdad/Madinat al-Salam, Wasit, Basra and Ahwaz in addition 
to the names of the caliphs al-Muttagi (329-333), al-Mustakfi (333-334) and al-Muti’ 
(334-363) respectively. It is clear from these charts that Baridi control of Wasit and 
Basra was not reflected by the inclusion of the name of the head of the family or 
that of his relatives on the local specie. 


The political chaos in the capital after the death of the amir al-umara Bajkam in 
329 was the excuse al-Baridi needed to march on the capital. He wanted the caliph 
to honor him with the title amir al-umara. Although the Baridi forces held Baghdad 
for most of the month of Ramadan 329, the caliph and al-Baridi never met, and al- 
Baridi did not get the title he sought. Al-Baridi departed from the imperial capital 
after some of his troops deserted and tensions with the local populace increased. 

The dirhams from Baghdad inscribed with only the name of al-Muttaqi for 329 
and 330 may have been issued by al-Baridi or two others who followed him in 


TABLE I 


Coins with the name of 
AL-RADI BILLAH (322-329) 


Mint/Year Baghdad Wasit Basra Ahwaz 

322 caliph caliph caliph caliph* 

323 caliph caliph caliph caliph* 
324 caliph caliph caliph caliph* 

325 caliph caliph* caliph** 
326 caliph caliph* caliph* 

327 + heir + hem* 1 Шеге caliph** 
328 + heir + heir* + heir* 

329 + heir + Беш" 





caliph/Bajkam caliph/Bajkam 


* Baridi control during this year 
** Buyid control 
*** Baghdad, caliph, 330.ANS, 2 specimens, probably mules. 
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TABLE II 


Coins with the name of 
AL-MUTTAQI LILLAH (329-333) 








Mint/Year Baghdad Wasit Basra Ahwaz 

329 + heir/Bajkam + heir/Bajkam =~ nei? + heir/Ahmad & Ali 
+ heir + heims 

330 + heir* + heir* t heirt + heir/Ahmad & Ali 





+ heir/Nasir al- 
Dawlah 





+ heir/Hamdanids 





331 + heir/Hamdanids + heir/Hamdanids + heir* 
+ ¡ett 
332 + heir t heirt ы Шеш 
333 + heir + heir* + heir/Ahmad & Ali 


* Baridi control during this year 


TABLE HI 


Coins with the name of 
AL-MUSTAKFI BILLAH (333-334) 





Mint/Year Baghdad Wasit Basra Ahwaz 

333 + heir/Tuzun + heir/Tuzun Ж + heir/Ahmad & Ali 

334 + heir/Tuzun + heir/Tuzun * + heir/Ahmad & Ali 
+ heir 





+ heir/Imam al- 
Haqq 





+ heir/Buyids 
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TABLE IV 


Earliest coins with the name of 
AL-MUTI LILLAH (334-363) 


334 + heir/Buyids + heir/Buyids* 
335 + heir/Buyids + heir/Buyids + heir/Buyids 
336 + heir/Buyids + heir/Buyids + heir/Buyids 


* Baridi control during this year 


controlling Baghdad and were amir al-umara. None of them placed their names on 
the coinage in the capital. The coins for the years 329 and 330, from Basra and 
Wasit, both Baridi-held cities, also lack a name other than that of the caliph. By 
the end of 330 this policy of apparent public modesty was not being followed else- 
where in the central Abbasid lands, as illustrated by the data in the preceding 
tables. 

During the period in 330 when the Caliph al-Muttaqi was seeking Hamdanid aid, 
the capital fell into the hands of al-Baridi’s brother Abu-l-Husayn who had marched 
from Wasit to take the city. For three months and 20 days the city suffered under 
the hands of a member of the Baridi family. The historian Miskawayh gives the 
following account: 


“Prices rose high in Baghdad and al-Baridi, [that is, the youger brother Abu-l- 
Husayn] practiced the iniquity usual with his family, commencing the collection of 
the kharaj [early] in March. He thereby ruined the farmers who took to flight; and 
he started collecting the poll tax, thereby ruining the members of the tolerated 
communities. He set the weak against the strong. On every [measure of] kurr of 
wheat he imposed a duty of 70 dirhems and duties on all goods sold by measure and 
upon oil.” 5 


The Baridi policies cited above would have been enough to create such a spiraling 
of prices, but if at the same time they were debasing the coinage the inflationary 
spiral would have been even greater. Space limitations do not permit documenting 
the argument that Abu-l-Husayn of the Baridi family did manipulate tha quality of 
the coinage and did debase it as the contemporary quotation cited at the beginning 


9. Шри, М, 27. 
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of this study claimed. As for Abu-l-Husayn himself, he may have been acting on 
behalf of his older brother in Basra who was technically the wazir ; this brother had 
became so unpopular in Baghdad that, after he was forced to leave, a fatwa or legal 
degree was issued condemning him to death for his actions. 

The coinage, as summarized in the preceding charts, for Baghdad in 330 and 331 
as well as for Wasit in 331 reflects a Hamdanid presence. However, for most of 331 
and part of 332 Wasit was under Baridi control, as was Basra, and the published 
coinage continues to be Abbasid in the sense that the name of the political figures 
actually controlling the mint cities are not mentioned. 

The relative stability of Baridi control over southern Iraq was disrupted by a most 
unpleasant family affair. Early in 332 al-Baridi had a fight over money with one of 
his brothers which resulted in al-Baridi having his brother murdered. Later, in 
Shawwal, 332, the leading member of the Baridi family, Abu Abdallah al-Baridi, 
died a natural death. 

The death of al-Baridi started a power struggle between his son, Abu-l-Qasim, and 
his (al-Baridi’s) brother, Abu-l-Husayn. The latter was the one who had held Bagh- 
dad in the Baridi name in 330. Abu-l-Qasim triumphed and was able to hold both 
Basra and Wasit for most of 333, but lost Wasit to the Buyids in 334. Abu-l- 
Husayn, at the end of 333, sought support in Baghdad to drive his nephew out of 
Basra but, instead, found himself dragged in front of the caliph and leading fuqaha 
and ulama, heard the old fatwa condemning him to death read, and was executed. 
Effective Baridi power ended in 333, although their control over Basra continued 
until the middle of 336 when the Buyids took the city. 

The absence of the Baridi name on the coinage is related to the question of the 
right of sikkah, that is the right to place one’s name on the coinage. One of the best 
places to begin a rapid survey of the concept is with the Muqaddamah of the great 
historian and theorist of the eighth Muslim century, Ibn Khaldun, who wrote: 


“The world sikkah (mint) refers to the stamp, that is, the piece of iron used for the 
purpose (of stamping the coins). The word was then used to designate the result of 
(the application of the stamp), that is, the engraving that appear upon dinars and 
dirhams. The word was further used to designate control of (the process of engrav- 
ing) and supervision of the whole operation, of everything dealing with coinage and 
all the conditions that govern it.” $ 


6. Ibn Khaldün, The Muqaddimah: An Introduction to History, trans. F. Rosenthal, Princeton, 
1967, vol. II, Chap. III, Section 34, p. 54. He continues, “Such (control and supervision) is 
(exercised by) the office (of the mint). The word has thus come to designate (that office), and is 
customarily so used in governmental usage. It is an office that is necessary to the royal 
authority, for it enables people to distinguish between good and bad coins in their transactions. 
That (the coins) are not bad is guaranteed by the engravings known to have been stamped 
upon them by the ruler”. 
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This definition indicates that the term sikkah underwent a number of changes over 
the time and included a number of different concepts. The Holy Qur'an does not 
refer to sikkah or the minting of coinage?. Hadith discussions focus on the issue of 
whether it is permissible to cut a coin and what should be the penalty if that is done. 
In the extremely important work by al-Mawardi, al-Ahkam al-Sultaniyah, this fifth 
Muslim century author devotes most of his discussion of sikkah to the question of 
the legality of cutting coins and the position of the various law schools on the issue 8. 
Even some of the hisba or market inspector manuals such as Ibn Taymiyah's of the 
eighth Muslim century continue the discussion ?. 

A second theme found in Ibn Khaldun's Mugaddamah, al-Mawardi’s al-Ahkam al- 
Sultaniyah, and hisba manuals, is a survey of the history of early Muslim coinage. 
The authors are concerned with who first issued Muslim coins as well as their 
weights. Al-Baladhuri's section on coinage, which predates all of these other refe- 
rences, is still the best traditional survey 1°. 

A third theme, which appears in a few works which post-date the Baridi and 
Buyid eras, associates khutbah and sikkah with one another and with caliphal power. 
In a work composed around A.H. 700, the Iraqi Ibn al-Tiqtaqa wrote the following 
about the Mamluk-controlled Cairo-based Abbasid caliphate : 


“Every year, the sultans of Syria and Egypt and the master of Mosul are bringing 
presents to the caliph and request to be invested with the government of their 
countries in order to exercise authority over their subjects and to demand their 
obedience. The caliphs gave them corresponding or even more valuable presents in 
exchange, and all this (merely) to keep up appearances and to (retain the privileges 
of) stkkah and khutbah in (those) countries and border-regions, until it became pro- 
verbial to say of somebody, who had of a matter (only) the appearance (zahir) but 
nothing of the substance (batin), that he was satisfied with the sikkah and the 


7. In Sura XII, Yusuf, v. 20, there is a specific reference to Yusuf's brothers selling him for only a 
few dirhams, while the only reference to dinar is found in Qur. III, Al-Umran, v. 75, where the 
context deals with the reliability and unreliability of the People of the Book. Neither of the 
quotations appear as important in the Hadith or hisba literature. 

8. al-Mawardi, al-Ahkam al-Sultaniyah, Egypt, 1960, p. 133-35. 

9. Ibn Taymryah quotes the Quran 83:1 ‘“Woe to the niggardly who exact full measure from 
other people, but give short measure and weight themselves." He discusses the role of weights 
and measures (p. 29) and the question of cutting a coin which he says may only be done when 
economically necessary. (p. 68). Ibn Taymiya, Public Duties in Islam: The Institution of the 
Hisba, trans. Muktar Holland, Leicester, 1982, p. 29, 68. 

10. al-Baladhurr, Kitab al-Futüh al-Buldan (The Origins of the Islamic State), trans. P. K. Hitti, 
Beirut, 1966 rpt., 262-269. D. Eustache, “Etudes de numismatique et de métrologie musul- 
manes, I", Hesperis-Tamuda, IX, 1968, 74-107. 
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khutbah of a thing. This means that he was satisfied without the reality. And this is 
the sum total of the affairs of the Abbasid dynasty." H 

Before Ibn al-Tiqtaqa, the great Muslim theologian al-Ghazali, in his classic hya’, 
wrote “Whoever seizes power and is obedient to the caliph in the principal of khul- 
bah and sikkah, he is a sultan whose decisions and judicial power are effective in the 
regions of the earth as an effective governing authority ?. What this quotation 
means is that the sultan’s power is legitimate if he mentions the caliph’s name in the 
Friday prayer and has coins inscribed with the caliph’s name. The obvious conclu- 
sion is that in theory khutbah and sikkah were caliphal prerogatives which for the 
sake of shari’a were to be maintained. But when did the caliphs lose or abdicate 
control over sikkah? 

Once again it is a Mamluk source which must be used, this time the history of 
Muslim numismatics by the ninth Muslim century Egyptian historian al-Maqrizi. In 
his famous Shudhar al--Uqüd fr Dhikr al-Nuqüd, al-Maqrizi describes how the Abba- 
sid caliph Harun al-Rashid turned control of the mint over to his wazir Ja'far the 
Barmakid who, in turn, placed his name along with that of the caliph on the coi- 
nage P. Numerous coins attest to the accuracy of al-Maqrizi's remark. When Ja'far 
was removed from office, the prefect of police al-Sindi b. Shahak took over control 
of the mint, although his name did not appear on the coins. The coinage attributed 
to al-Sindi had a reputation for being of high quality 14. 

Until the reign of al-Muttagi, 329-333, there are very few cases where officials of 
the Abbasid caliphate serving in the capital placed their name or a laqab on the 
coinage 15. Therefore, when in 324 the Caliph al-Radi appointed the first amir al- 


11. Ibn al-Tigtagä, al-Kitab al Fakhrt ft l-’Adab al-Saltantyah wa l-Duwal al-Islamiyah (al-Fak- 
hrt), Beirut, 1966; English trans. G. E. J. Whitting, London, 1947, 28. Here I use the transla- 
tion of the passage in E. I. J. Rosenthal, Political Thought in Medieval Islam, Cambridge, 
1968, 250, n. 14. 

12. al-Ghazali, Ihya”, Cairo, n. d., TI, 141. 

13. al-Maqrizi, Shudhür al-'Uqud ft Dhikr al-Nuqud, ed. and trans. D. Eustache, ''Etudes de 

| numismatique et de métrologie musulmanes, IT”, Hesperis-Talmuda, X (1969), 96-189. 

14. D. Sourdel, Le Vizirat ‘Abbäside de 749-936, Damas, 1959, p. 150, 187. R. J. Bikhazi, Hamda- 
nid Coins of Madinat al-Salam A.H. 330-331, in Near Eastern Numismatics, Iconography, 
Epigraphy and History: Studies in Honor of George C. Miles, Beirut, 1974, 259, refers to a 
remark by al-Suli on the quality of the al-Sindi coinage. Suli, 229-331. 

15. The following examples might be cited : the Wazir al-Fadl b. Sahl who had his laqab Dhū-l- 
Ri'asatayn on the coins of Balkh, Nishapur, Marw, Isfahan, Baghdad, Basra, etc. for a num- 
ber of years from 196 to 199; al-Muwaffaq, brother of the caliph al-Mu'tamid who had his 
laqab Dhü-l-sayfayn on the coins of Baghdad, Samarra, for 270 & 271; the wazir al-Qasim b. 
‘Ubayd Allah who had his honorific title Walt al-Dawlah on the coins of 291 and 292 and the 
wazir al-Husayn b. al-Qasim whose title ‘Amid al-Dawlah appeared on coins from a number of 
mints for 320. Maybe a Sa'id b. Makhlad had coins with his laqab. Sourdel, 203, n. 2. 319, n. 


1. 356, 464 and 678. 
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umara and permitted the mentioning of the amir al-umara's name from the min- 
bars, that is, the right of khutbah, there is no evidence that the caliph gave up the 
right of sikkah. Only in 329 did the amir-umara Bajkam usurp this theoretical 
caliphal monopoly by including his name on coins minted in the capital of the 
Abbasid empire. 

I began by stressing how many families and individuals in the early 330's placed 
their name on the dinars and dirhams along with that of the caliph. But a reverse 
argument can be made. In addition to the Baridis, there were three amir al-umara 
who, although they controlled the caliph and Baghdad, did not put any of their 
names on the capital’s coinage !6. 

There is a curious problem relating to the Hamdanids. When Nasir al-Dawlah was 
amir al-umara in 330 and 331, he placed the laqabs of both brothers on the coinage. 
Dirhams with the Hamdanid laqabs continued to be minted in the territories they 
held in northern Irag and Syria even after Nasir al-Dawlah relinquished the post of 
amir al-umara. However, when Nasir al-Dawlah briefly held Baghdad in 334, 
according to the historian Miskawayh, he issued coins using dies from 3311”. There 
was enough time in 334 to have new dies cut. But if there was a feeling that in the 
capital only an amir al-umara could add his name to that of the caliph, this might 
explain Nasir al-Dawlah’s use of old dies. This suggestion or explanation for the 
lack of Hamdanid coins dated Baghdad, 334, can also be applied to the case of the 
missing Baridi specie !8. 

Baridi rule may have been short but it was also brutal. The family used bribery, 
intimidation, military force and any other tool at their disposal. In addition to 
having many individuals in Baghdad on their payroll in order to influence political 
developments, al-Baridi was even able to arrange a marriage between one of his 
daughters and a son of one of the caliphs. The ultimate goal of Abu Abdallah al- 
Baridi was to be appointed amir al-umara, a title he was never offered. Therefore, 
the absence of any Baridi name on the coinage is, I believe, related to al-Baridi's 
desire to ingratiate himself with any caliph by not usurping this caliphal preroga- 
tive. The Buyid conquest of Baghdad brought these attempts to influence the 
caliphs to an end. 

As for the right of sikkah, this caliphal prerogative became a mere symbol with no 
substance. The caliph's name continued to appear on the coinage and in the Friday 
prayer but he had no power. With the final loss of these prerogatives, the theory of 
combining caliphal rights of sikkah and khutbah developed. 


16. The amir al-umara are as follows: Ibn Ra'iq, Bajkam, Kürankij, Nasir al-Dawlah (Hamda- 
nid), Tüzün, Ibn Shirzad, and Mu'izz al-Dawlah (Buyid). 

17. Miskawayh, V, 95. 

18. I have found only one reference to a Hamdanid coin for Baghdad, 334: C. J. Tornberg, 
Symbolae, 1858, part III, 46, + no. 107. 
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This survey of Baridi rule, particularly as it affected southern and central Iraq, 
has demonstrated that the family had the military, financial and political power to 
issue coins in their own name, particularly from Basra mint but also from Wasit 
and, at times, even Baghdad. By never usurping the right of sikkah, Abu Abdallah 
al-Baridi may have hoped to placate the various caliphs enough to receive the title 
amir al-umara. He did little else to win their favor! However, his attempts failed 
and with the Buyid consolidation of power in central and southern Iraq, the family 
disappeared from the sources as suddenly as it had appeared. 

The medieval Muslim concept of sikkah is complex. There is neither a single 
definition nor a consistent use of the term in the chronicles, legal texts, or manuals 
for market inspectors. Most of the evidence for its use as a caliphal prerogative with 
an implied monopoly controlling whose name was to be inscribed on the dinars and 
dirhams dates from periods when the caliphs had lost all power to control the mint. 
In practical terms, the breakdown of the caliph’s theoretical right to control whose 
name appeared on the coinage, in Baghdad at least, took place just when the Baridis 
were involved in the political struggles for control of Iraq. A half decade later and 
every local political power would put their names on the coinage; a decade earlier 
and the probability that a local power such as the Baridi family would put their 
name on the coinage was so remote that there would be no justification for even 
raising the question of Baridi coinage. 


A. CANTO GARCIA 


An extraordinary issue of ‘Abd al-Rahman III 


(Plate 43) 


The ceremonial or extraordinary coins known to us from other parts of the Islamic 
world such as those issued by the Abbasid caliphs were not issued in al-Andalus, as 
far as we know. 

However, during the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman III al-Nasir, first caliph in Cordoba 
(300-350 A.H./912-961 A.D.), there appear coins whose metrology, size and epigra- 
phic arrangement are different from the customary production of that time. Specifi- 
cally, this is evident in coins of the years 334 and 335 with the name of Hisham in 
the place reserved for that of Sahib al-sikkah 1. 

Let me detail this important change. The coins of ‘Abd al-Rahman III are cha- 
racterized, during the first period of his reign, by the search for a firm model for the 
coins to which the caliphal title is attached and which becomes the model for the 
Cordoban caliphal coinage minted during the subsequent decade ?. 

The arrangement of legends introduced at this time continues until the year 335 
when there appears a new arrangement in three lines instead of four on the reverse, 
and which in turn continues until the year 350, the year of the death of ‘Abd al-Rah- 
man ?. 

One of the determining factors in the study of the caliphal coins is the presence of 
the name of sahib al-sikkah. The use of personal names had been attested in the 
coins of the emirate. But, beginning with the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahmän III, the 


1. G. C. Miles, The Coinage of the Umayyads of Spain, New York, 1950, numbers 222 b,d,eandf, 
and 224 a and c; A. Vives, Monedas de las Dinastias arábigo-espariolas, Madrid, 1893, numbers 
406-409. 

2. F. Codera, Titulos y nombres propios en las monedas arábigo-espariolas, in Rev. Univ. Madrid, 
1874, 10 and Miles, op. cit., 260. 

3. There are some exceptions to this norm beside the one that we present here corresponding to 
the years 337 H. (Vives 432, Miles 227 nn; Vives 436, Miles 227 pp; Vives 435, Miles 227 00), 
336 H. (Vives 433, Miles 228 m) and 341 H. (Vives 437 and 438, Miles 231 p and q), although 
they total about ten specimens, since their presence in hoards of al-Andalus is very scarce. 
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sequence and position which they occupy on the coins are well defined. These names 
have already been studied by Francisco Codera and George C. Miles*. Neverthe- 
less, many uncertainties persist regarding the administrative status of the persons 
named. New sources of medieval Islamic history permit us to begin to know part of 
the administrative structure of the caliphate of Cordoba and we now know the 
names of the diverse ashab al-sikkah who occupied the position during the reign of 
‘Abd al-Rahman III. These can also be established, without exception, as the 
names mentioned in the texts f. 

These names always appear in a fixed position on the coins ; in the case of silver or 
gold coins, they appear on the obverse, always below the central legend. This 
remains unchanged throughout the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman III and continues with 
only slight variations during that of his successors. 

The first peculiar element in the coins of the years 334-335 is the name Hisham 
which appears in the field, but does not appear among those of the prefects of the 
sikkah known to us. Codera noted certain anomalies in the coins bearing this name, 
prompting him to consider it as an interruption in the normal sequence of the 
Cordoban issues. In particular, the position of the name on the coins is rather odd". 

The remaining names are cited in al-Mugtabis of Ibn Hayyàn and we can establish 
the sequence of names and dates, which agree exactly with the numismatic evi- 
dences: s 


Ahmad b.Muhammad b.Hudayr 316-319 
Yahyá b.Yünus al-Qabri 320 

Muhammad b.Futays 921 

бата b.Jassäs 322-330 
‘Abd Allah b.Jassas 327 

Qasim b.Khalid 330-332 
Muhammad b. Ahmad b.Hudayr 332-334 
‘Abd Allah b.Muhammad 334-336 
Muhammad b.Ahmad b.Hudayr 336-346 
Ahmad 346-350 


4. F. Codera, op. cit., 46-58. 

5. G. C. Miles, op. cit., 55-86. 

6. P. Chalmeta, Precisions au sujet du monnayage hispano-arabe (dirham qasimi et dirham ar- 
ba‘ini), in JESHO 24, 1981, 316-324 ; Ibn Hayyan Mugtabis V, ed. P. Chalmeta, F. Corriente 
and M. Subh, Madrid, 1981. Ibn Hayyän mentions eight people as heading the mint indicating 
the years in which they occupied the position, whereas eleven names appear on the coins. 

^ Po Codera, op. cit.; 57. 

8. The agreement is almost complete except in the case of Muhammad b. Ahmad b.Hudhayr, who 
almost certainly signed the coins of the period 336-350 H. although the name cited by Ibn 
Hayyän is that of ‘Abd al-Rahmän b.Yahya. 
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The existence of a monetary issue bearing the name of Hisham does not require a 
change in the list, as it parallels those issued by Muhammad and ‘Abd Allah. If we 
analyze the number of known coins we arrive at the conclusion that the specimens 
of issues by Muhammad in the year 334 are double those of Hisham (52 to 25), a 
proportion which increases in the year 335 (75-24). That is to say, the issues with 
the name Hishàm are numerically less annually than those of the individuals charg- 
ed with the responsibility for the sikkah, who, according to the sources, exercised 
control during these years. 

Its rare presence in hoards in al-Andalus seems to confirm this theory. For 
example, in a hoard from the Province of Cordoba only 20 of 455 specimens bear the 
name Hishàm ?; in a hoard from the Province of Cuenca, published by Codera, only 
one specimen bears the name Hisham out of 142 with the name of ‘Abd al-Rah- 
man !^; another hoard from the same region has two specimens bearing the name 
Hisham out of a total of 110 in the name of ‘Abd al-Rahmän III; two more 
hoards, one from Jaen and the other from Seville, have no specimens with the name 
Hisham 12. 

The issues known to us that bear this name include dinars and dirhams issued in 
both years. We have assembled the legends corresponding to the issues of the 
known ashab al-sikkah, together with those signed by Hisham in the same years (see 
Plate 1). 


The year 334: 


Yi al y У!. 41 у “АУ! 
| U pL yl 
>> الله‎ | CP JA الناصر‎ 
الله عبد الرهن‎ al 
Jeb ty чы, لا شرىك له‎ OF ae ail 
A B 


9. The mentioned hoard of Córdoba includes 455 specimens of ‘Abd al-Rahman III, see J. Navas- 
cues, Tesorillo de monedas de plata de Abderrahman III and Tesorillo de monedas de plata del 
califato cordobés y fatimies, in Num. Hispánico 7, 1958, 207-210. 

10. F. Codera, Tesoro de monedas árabes descubierto en la provincia de Cuenca, in Boletín de la Real 
Academia de la Historia 22, 1983, 436. 

11. A. Fernández Puertas, Catälogo de los fondos numismäticos hispano-musulmanes del Musio de 
Cuenca, in Cuad. Alhambra 18, 1902, 115-142. 

12. J. Pellicer, Un tresor de dirhems àrabs A SC-J, in Acta Numismática 12, 1982, 139-165 and Un 
tresorel de moneda àrab LR-P dels anys 331-418, in Acta Numismática 15, 1985, p. 157-181. 
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A dirham with two different issues: one belonging to the "light-weight" series, 
having normal size and lesser weight (except for one specimen), and the other to the 
“heavy-weight” series, having a larger size and a heavier weight 13, 


الامام الناصر لا اله الا Dem‏ لا اله الا 
N op ae al os‏ الناصر لدين as!‏ وحده 
Morea deh sy yla‏ لا شربك له 
e‏ امير المؤمنين iei‏ 
[Plate 1, 2a] [Plate 1, 2b]‏ 
ee yl‏ 
yl a y JA ely!‏ 
JF pl ae al‏ الله وحده 
امير المؤمنين "OS‏ 
AE‏ 


[Plate 1, 2c] 


The year 335: A dinar and a unique issue of a dirham of the “heavy-weight” series. 


AV [Plate 1, 3a] 


الإمام الناصر لا اله y!‏ الامام الناصر У! 41 У‏ 
al‏ الله عبد الرحن الله وحده o aae ail ul‏ الله وحده 

aby ойшы ESRI cre SUI qu 
هشام عبد الله‎ 


13. G. C. Miles, op. cit., no. 224c; nevertheless, on p. 269, in speaking of no. 222e, he does not 
indicate that the coin is larger although the weight is. 
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AR (Plate 1, 3b] 


الإمام 
PERR yl al y met‏ لا اله الا 
ROS alza ni jr) aea‏ 
pr T TUM ғ со ЗМ gal‏ 
a)! we а‏ 


From the typological point of view, these coins are the first exception to the norm 
in regard to the distribution of the central legends and the positioning of the name 
sahib al-sikkah. 

It has been established that the legends of the dinars of 334, with the name 
Muhammad, were composed of three lines on each of the obverse and the reverse, 
whereas the coins of Hisham present a reverse with four lines. In the case of silver 
coins, the traditional arrangement of the reverse in four lines (unchanged since the 
year 320) is changed to three lines in the “light-weight” series, and four lines (with 
the special style of writing of the term al-Imam where the word is extended) in the 
"heavy weight” series. In both cases the name Hisham appears on the reverse. 

The situation is the same in the year 335. The legends are always arranged in 
three lines, but the same Hisham appears on the reverse. In the case of the dirhams, 
the signature of ‘Abd Allah adopts a new arrangement in three lines on the reverse, 
which continues until 350, whereas the coins of Hisham remain true to the model of 
the previous year in the “heavy-weight” series. 

Metrology: In regard to gold, there are too few preserved specimens to establish 
reliable statistics. The three known specimens provide an average weight of 4.09 
grams for the dinar of the year 334 (4.11 grams if we include the specimen of the 
year 335). 

The weight of the dirham is more reliable because of the larger number of speci- 
mens preserved *. The average weight of the dirham of ‘Abd al-Rahman III begin- 
ning with the year 330 is between 2.76 and 2.90 grams with a tendency to increase, a 


14. To carry out this metrological analysis we have used the data gathered by Miles to which we 
have added the material from our doctoral thesis. The average weights extracted turn out to 
be higher than those presented by Miles, op. cit., 559. Vid. J. Pellicer, Metrologia Comtal, in II 
Simposium Numismático, Barcelon, 1979, 261-311. 
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situation which continues until the year 34615. The average weights of the coins 
with the name Hisham are as follows: 


Wt. St.Dev. Variability 
AH 334. "Light Series" 2.54 0.37 15% 
"Heavy Series" 3.24 0.27 8% 
AH 335. “Heavy Series 9:04 0.48 14% 


While the “light-weight” series results in a weight less than the average, the 
"heavy-weight" ones with a larger size assume an increment of some 15 to 20%. 

In conclusion, we have thus encountered a group of coins whose metrology is 
different from the current average and whose arrangement of the legends changed 
the existing traditions. These coins, the relative volume of whose issues is not high, 
are inscribed with a name outside the list of the known names of ashab al-sikkah. 

It is evident that they pertain to an issue with special characteristics, which 
cannot be easily explained. The difficulty stems largely from our lack of informa- 
tion regarding the person whose name appears on these coins. The coexistence of 
this issue with traditional ones (whose number is at least double those of Hisham) 
reinforces this idea. 

Perhaps the explanation of this coinage may be found in some of the events that 
were taking place in Cordoba at this time, one of the more important among which 
was the transfer of the court from Cordoba to Madinat al-Zahra, on a date as yet 
unknown to us, but without a doubt prior to 336 when the mint was transfered from 
Cordoba to the palatine city. 


Catalogue 16 


Depository Weight Diameter Depository Weight Diameter 
A. H. 334 Dinar id 3,40 24 
MAN 4.03 22 ae de 
IVDJ 4.14 22 IVDJ 9 54 95 
) Таны Seri HSA 14506 2.35 
Dirham « Light-Weight » Series IVDJ 2.00 8 rot) 
MAN 2.70 24 MAP Cuenca 2.58 24 
© 2.40 25 MAN 2.75 25 


15. In sum, the respective average annual weights of the dirhams of the years 330-336 H. are as 
follows: 2.73, 2.86, 2.80, 2.94, 2.93, 2.88, 2.86 grammes. 

16. The following abbreviations are employed: ANS = American Numismatic Society ; FNMT = 
Fabrica Nacional Moneda y Timbre; HSA = Hispanic Society of America; IVDJ = Insti- 
tuto Valencia don Juan, Madrid; MAN = National Archeological Museum, Madrid; MAP 
Cuenca = Provincial Archaeological Musuem of Cuenca. 
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Diameter 


Dirham « Heavy-weight » Series — 


Larger diameter 
MAN 


39 


IVDJ 
FNMT 
MAN 


77 


99 


IVDJ 


Pellicer collection 
HSA 14507 


AGH. 335 Dinar 
IVDJ 


2210 
3.25 
3.40 
2.45 


3.48 
9.92 
2.33 
3.50 
3.15 
2.40 
3.15 
2.70 
2.85 


3.55 
3.15 


4.17 


28 
29 
29 
27 (worn 


and clipped) 


28 
28 


27 (worn) 


31 
32 


28 (worn) 


28 
29 
30 


30 


23 


Dirham « Heavy-weight» Series 


MAN 


Illustrations (Plate 43) 


3.50 


29 


Depository 


,* 


33 


FNMT 
MAN 
IVDJ 
MAP CUENCA 
Pellicer collection 
MAN 
HSA 
e 14512 


ANS 


Weight 


2.75 
5.10 
3.70 
3.65 
3.50 
2.90 
3.00 
9.70 
3.50 
3.10 
3.15 
2.60 


3.41 
3.15 
4.15 
3.45 
3.13 
3.50 
3.40 
3.28 
2.21 
(worn) 
4.11 
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26 (worn) 
30 
30 
29 
30 
30 
28 
29 
28 
28 
28 
27 (worn 
and clipped) 
29 
30 
29 
29 
25 
30 
29 


The coins are arranged in chronological order from the top, and all are silver coins, of the following 


years: 


a u we 


A. H. 333 Muhammad 
A. H. 334 (a) Muhammad, (b) Hisham (“Light-weight”), (c) Hisham (“Heavy-weight”) 
A. H. 335 (a) ‘Abd Allah, (b) Hisham (‘‘Heavy-weight”) 
A. H. 336 ‘Abd Allah 





HANNA E. KASSIS 


Numismatics and history 
Samples from the coinage of Western Islam 


In the writings of some Muslim historians one often encounters some numismatic 
details that are not altogether accurate. At the same time, a careful analysis of the 
numismatic output provides us with important details (historical facts or religious 
conditions) overlooked in the literary sources. In this paper I plan to examine some 
examples of these two categories, with more emphasis placed on the latter. In the 
first place I shall demonstrate the manner in which the history of Ibn Abü Zar may 
be corrected by reference to numismatic evidence. I have chosen the coinage of the 
Almoravids as illustration. In the second category, I shall augment literary details 
(from Ibn Abt Zar‘, Ibn Khaldün, Ibn al-Athir and al-Tijàni) with numismatic 
details to reconstruct the history of the Midrärids of Sijilmäsah. In both cases, I 
shall demonstrate the role played by the Malikis in the conservation of Sunni ortho- 
doxy against the threat of the Shi‘ah. 

Muslim historians often give detailed references to the coinage issued during the 
period about which they write. One encounters such details in the Maghreb in the 
writings of Ibn Abü Zar', Ibn Khaldün and Ibn al-Khatib, among others. Often, 
though not always, details are not altogether accurate, especially when one compa- 
res the description given in the literary sources with the extant specimens of the 
coins themselves. This inevitably gives rise to the suspicion that, at least as far as 
numismatic details are concerned, the historians in question may have relied at 
times on faulty sources (or, if accurate, treated them carelessly). 

A classic example is the description by Ibn Abii Zar‘ of the coinage of Yüsuf ibn 
Tashfin, the second Almoravid ruler (A.H. 480-500/A.D. 1087-1106). On the one 
hand, Ibn Abu Zar’ tells us that Yüsuf ibn Tashfi struck coins in his own name as 
of the year A.H. 473 (A.D. 1080)!. On the other hand, he affirms that Yüsuf ibn 
Tashfin commenced striking coins following his victory at the Battle of Zallaca in 


1. Ibn Abū Zar‘, Ваш al-Qirtas, ed. С. Tornberg (Upsalla, 1843), 92. 
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А.Н. 479 (А.Ю. 1086) and goes as far as to give us the text of the legends on these 
coins. On one side, he says, the legend in the field reads: 


la ilaha illa Allah Muhammad rasül Allah 
below which was inscribed 

amir al-muslimin Yüsuf bin Tashftn 
and in the margin: 


wa-man yabtaghi ghayr al-islami dinan fa-lan yugbala minhu wa-huwa fil-akhirati 
min al-khasirtn 2, 
"Whoso seeks a religion other than Islam it shall not be accepted from him, and in 
the world to come he shall be among the losers’’. On the other side, the legend in the 
field reads: al-imam ‘abd Allah amir al-mu’minin al-‘abbast. The mint and date were 
inscribed in the margin 3. 

Several problems arise from this description. In the first place, the numismatic 
evidence confirms that Yasuf ibn Tashfin waited until the death of his cousin Abi 
Bakr ibn ‘Umar, whom he had deposed but in whose name he continued to govern, 
before he struck coins bearing his own name *. Moreover, the title amir al-muslimin, 
which Ibn Abù Zar‘ suggests to have appeared on Yüsuf ibn Tashfin’s coins, was not 
introduced on the coinage of the Almoravids until the reign of ‘Alt ibn Yüsuf (А.Н. 
500/A.D. 1106). As for the designation al-‘abbast, it does not appear on the coins of 
the dynasty until A.H. 533/A.D. 1138 (the coinage of Fas) late in the reign of ‘Ali 
and during the regency of his son Tashfin (A.H. 533-537/A.D. 1138-1143) 6. The 
significance of the introduction of this determinative to counteract the claim to the 
imamate by the Almohads is overlooked by Ibn Abü Zar‘, who nonetheless views 
the age of the Almoravids as an archetypal age for the history of the Maghreb. 

Another example is the reference by the historians to the coinage of the Midrarid 
Muhammad ibn al-Fath of Sijilmasah (A.H. 331-347/A.D. 943-958). Little is known 


2. Sürah 3: 85/79. 

Ibn Abü Zar', 88. 

4. [have dealt in some detail with this and other problems in the article Observations on the first 
three decades of the Almoravid dynasty (A.H. 450-480 — A.D. 1058-1088): A numismatic study 
in Der Islam 1985, 311-325. 

5. Thetitle appears simultaneously on coins (however, not all) minted in Spain and Morocco. See, 
for example (for Aghmat), BMCO X 4, 9t, A. Vives y Escudero, Monedas de las dinastías 
arábigo-espariolas (Madrid, 1893), no. 1552 and H. W. Hazard, The Numismatic History of Late 
Medieval North Africa (New York, 1952), no. 152 and (for Balansiyah) Vives, no. 1592 and 
Hazard 222, among others. 

6. The earliest extant specimen is an unpublished dinar at the Banque du Maroc in Rabat dated 
A.H. 533 (A.D. 1138). For a different type, also from Fas, dated A.H. 535 (A.D. 1140) see 
BMCO X, 5, 42f, H. Lavoix, Catalogue des monnaies musulmanes de la Bibliothéque Nationale, 
vol. II, no. 565, Vives no. 1807, Hazard no. 377 and others. 
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of this ruler of a city that, over the centuries, controlled the lucrative route across 
the Sahara to the gold mines of Africa. Little wonder, then, that it would be the 
target of the attention of the nascent Fatimids, as they attempted to establish 
themselves in North Africa, and the rival Kharijis and Umayyads of Córdoba each 
of whom opposed the rise to power by the Shrah. The Midràrids (or Banü Wasül, a 
pastoral nomadic branch of the Miknasah Berbers), built Sijilmasah in A.H. 140 
(A.D. 757) as a centre of their power”. Muhammad ibn al-Fath assumed power in 
A.H. 331 (A.D. 942) after he had rebelled against his cousin al-Muntasir Samku, a 
minor who ruled Sijilmasah for only two months. 

In a short work, rarely employed by numismatists, Ibn Hazm (A.H. 384-456/A.D. 
994-1064) writes, "Among those non-Qurayshis and non-Khàrijis who assumed the 
caliphate was Muhammad ibn al-Fath, also known as Prince Ibn Midrar, ruler of 
Sijilmasah. He was intent on upholding justice and took the name al-Shakir li- 
Allah. To him are attributed the Shakirtyah mithqals. That [his assumption of the 
caliphate] was a short while after 340 (sanat nayyif wa-arba‘tn wa-thalath mayah). 
He was arrested by Jawhar, Abi Tamim’s commander, who took him to al-Mahdr- 
yah where he died. All his ancestors were Sufriyah (Khärijis) but he was not. Не 
upheld the Sunna and disagreed with his ancestors on matters of ideology (madh- 
hab). He was not а Крагут”8. 

Al-BakrtT (A.H. 405-487/A.D. 1014-1094) describes Ibn al-Fath as *a Sunni of the 
Maliki madhhab, upright and just, except that he assumed the title of amir al- 
mu'minin in the year 342 (A.D. 953)" 9. 

Ibn Abü Zar' reports only that Ibn al-Fath assumed the caliphate and was named 
amir al-mu'minin with the title of al-Shakir li-Allah, that he struck dinàrs in his 
own name and that this coin was known as the Shakiriyah!°. He does not give us 
the date of this important event nor does he comment on its implications. 

Abbreviating Ibn Hazm’s account, Ibn Khaldün says that Ibn al-Fath “took the 
title al-Shakir bi-Allah and struck coins in his own name". He makes no mention of 
Ibn al-Fath's assumption of the caliphate or of the date of these coins 11. 

The imprecision of the historians and the absence of substantive evidence promp- 
ted the cautious Lavoix to reject the claim to the caliphate by Ibn al-Fath *?. The 
picture changes completely, however, with the discovery of some specimens of a 
dinar issued by Ibn al-Fath on which the title amir al-mu’minin appears (Appendix, 


7. See al-Himyari, Kitab al-Rawd al-Mi'tar, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas (Beirut, 1975), 305f. 

8. Ibn Hazm, Nagt al-‘arùs ft tawartkh al-khulafa’, edited by Shawqi Dayf in Majallat Kulliyat al- 
Adab bil-Qahirah, vol. 13:2 (1951), 76. 

9. Kitab al-mughrib ft akhbar al-maghrib, ed. de Slane (Alger, 1911), 151. 

10. Ibn Abü Zar‘, 55-56. 

11. Kitab al-‘Ibar, Boulaq edition, vol. VI, pp. 131-132, Beirut edition, vol. 11, 270-271. 

12. «Suivant les historiens, Mohammed ibn el-Feth aurait pris le titre d'émir al-Moumenin ; les 
monnaies ne confirment pas cette assertion», Lavoix, II, 402n. 
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Type по. 3) 18. When contrasted with Ibn al-Fath's earlier dinàrs (Appendix, Type 
nos. 1 and 2) these coins vindicate Ibn Hazm and al-Bakri regarding Ibn al-Fath's 
assumption of the caliphate. 

These Midrärid dinärs are stylistically intriguing. The earliest, pro-Fatimid, speci- 
mens were in clear imitation of the coins issued by Aba ‘Ubayd Allah al-Mahdr in 
Ifriqiyah 4. When Ibn al-Fath severed his ties with the Kharijism of his ancestors 
and disavowed the inherited loyalty to the Fatimids, the style and legends of his 
dinars remained unchanged. Only the name and honorific title were changed to his 
own. The radical change of the Qur’anic verse — cited at the beginning of this 
paper and brought about by the Malikis a century later — had not yet taken place. 

Ibn al-Fath's rebellion against the Fatimids and subsequent assumption of the 
title amtr al-mu’minin must be examined against the background of the historical 
events at that time. In his attempt to dislodge the Fatimids from North Africa and 
avert their disruption of his rule in Spain (in addition to their theological menace, 
they were a threat to the existing order in Muslim Spain) ‘Abd al-Rahman III of 
Cordoba assumed the title amtr al-mu’minin in A.H. 316 (A.D. 929) and entered into 
various alliances with the chiefs of the Berbers in Morocco. Notable among these 
was Misa ibn Abii al-‘Afiyah, chief of the Miknasah in northern Morocco, who until 
he declared his loyalty to the Umayyads of Spain in A.H. 320 (A.D. 933) was an 
avowed agent of the Fatimids. As soon as Muhammad ibn al-Fath usurped power in 
Sijilmasah in A.H. 331 (A.D. 942), the pro-Fatimids rebelliously attempted to dis- 
suade him from following the example of Ibn Abi al-‘Afiyah. But, influenced by 
Ibn Abü al-‘Afiyah’s son (Müsá ibn Abü al-'Afiyah died four years earlier and his 
son was confirmed by ‘Abd al-Rahman), he retorted by abandoning loyalty to the 
Fätimids as well as his family's traditional Kharijism in favour of Sunnism. This, 
however, did not necessarily imply political loyalty to the Umayyads of Córdoba. 
Consequently, his assumption of the title of amir al-mu'minin must be seen as 
nothing other than his attempt to steer a course of political independence from both 
Umayyads (Sunnis) and Fatimids (Shi'ah). 

But while his new religious commitment was undoubtedly welcome by the Sunnis, 
his claim to the caliphate stood in opposition to orthodoxy as interpreted by the 
Malikis who required loyalty not only to a Sunni caliph but, furthermore, identified 
the legitimacy of the caliphate with descent from the house of the Prophet (without 
the limitations placed on it by the Shr'ah). In this regard, Muhammad ibn al-Fath 
neither possessed nor claimed such descent. For historical and ideological reasons, 


13. Attention has already been drawn by Brèthes to the existence of such a coin. The specimen, 
however, is worn out and cannot be dated; see J. D. Bréthes, Contributions à l'Histoire du 
Maroc par les Recherches Numismatiques (Casablanca, 1939), 96 (and no. 773). 

14. See, for example, H. Lavoix Catalogue des monnaies musulmanes de la Bibliothéque Nationale, 


vol. III, no. 65. 
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the caliphate in the Muslim West was identified with the Umayyads of Córdoba 
until their fall at the beginning of the eleventh century A.D. It proceeded subse- 
quently through uncertain identification during the period of the taifa kings and was 
clearly concentrated in the Abbasids after the middle of the fifth/eleventh century. 
Thus, while the sincerity and religious loyalty of Muhammad ibn al-Fath were not 
questioned, his claim to the caliphate (especially during the reign of ‘Abd al-Rah- 
man III) certainly was. 

In A.H. 347 (A.D. 958) Jawhar al-Katib, the commander of the Fatimid al-Mu‘izz 
li-Din Allah Ma‘add, attacked Sijilmasah. Ibn al-Fath fled and later returned to the 
city in disguise. He was captured and taken prisoner to al-Mahdiyah where he died. 
The coins he struck help us establish the chronology of his reign (and that of his 
successors) as follows: 

a.A.H. 331-334 (A.D. 943-945) Loyal to the Fätimids (Appendix, Type no. 1) 

b. A.H. 334-340 (A.D. 945-951) Independent amir with loyalty to the Abbasids 
(Appendix, Type no. 2); coins of this type conti- 
nued to be issued for at least another year, A.H. 
34115, 

c. A.H. 340-347 (A.D. 951-958) As Caliph (Appendix, Type no. 3) 

а. А.Н. 347-366 (A.D. 958-976) Midrarid Sijilmasah after the defeat and death of 
Ibn al-Fath (Appendix, Type no. 4). 

He was succeeded by his son al-Mustansir bi-Allah who was overthrown and killed 
by his brother al-Mu'tazz bi-Allah in A.H. 352 (A.D. 963). During this troubled 
period the coinage of Sijilmasah was issued in the name of the Fatimid al-Mu‘izz 
(Appendix, Type no. 4) 16 until A.H. 366 (A.D. 976) when the city was taken by the 
Maghrawid Khazrün ibn Falfül who not only upheld the Sunna but also offered his 
loyalty to the Malikî Umayyads of Cordoba. 
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Type no. 1: Coins issued in the name of al-Mahdi 
Pro-Fatimid Dinars (A.H. 331-334)! 


Obverse, field: ‘Abd Allah ال‎ 
la ilaha illû NU У 
Allah wahdahu الله وحده‎ 


15. See Appendix, coin no. 10. 

16. The coins were first attributed to Sijilmasah on stylistic grounds by Lavoix ; see Lavoix III, 
don. The epigraphy and choice of legends continue the tradition of the coinage of Ibn al-Fath. 

17. Whenever available, the weight/diameter are enclosed in parenthesis in the notes following 
unpublished specimens cited. 
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la sharika lahu 4) شريك‎ Y 
amīr al-mu’minīn امیر المومنين‎ 


Margin: Muhammad rasülu Allàh arsalahu bil-hudá wa-dtna 'l-haqqi li-yuzhirahu ‘ala ’l- 


dini kullihi كله‎ Al de ән АЈ Gall pos (с dal alll yay des 


Reverse, field: al-imàm (4У! 
Muhammad i 
rasül 
Allah Zn 
al-Mahdi bi-Allah aL Mail 

Margin: bism Allah durib hadh al-dinàr el وو‎ A аў بسم‎ 

1. AH. 3318 ital PES 

2. AH 332% وثلثمارة‎ ba ce! ds 

ЭА ЛЕ 33320 labs Ма © |» 2 


Type no. 2: Coins issued in the name of Muhammad ibn al-Fath 
a. ash-Shakirtyah (pre-caliphal) Dinars (A.H. 334-341) 


Obverse, field: Muhammad محمد‎ 
la ilaha illa Yi alle 
Allah wahdahu 24-4 All 
la sharika lahu al be MW 
bin al-Fath ex Ж. 

Margin: (as in Type 1) 

Reverse, field: al-imàm الاما‎ 
Muhammad i 
rasül سول‎ 
Allah الله‎ 
al-Shakir жы 
li-Allah al 

Margin: bism Allah durib hadh al-dınar بسم الله ضرب هذ الدينار‎ 

A зА ll وثلشن‎ e سنة‎ 

5. А.Н. 33522 АШ سنة >„ ولثين‎ 


18. Prieto y Vives, "Tesoro de monedas musulmanas encontrado en Badajoz”, Al-Andalus, 1934, 
299-327 (henceforth, Badajoz) 77. Another specimen in le Musée national des Antiquités d'AI- 
gerie, Les monnaies musulmanes (Catalogue of the Exposition, Algiers, 1984, henceforth Al- 
giers), VI.5 (4.06g 20mm). An unpublished specimen appears in the collection of the Musée 
d'art et d'archéologie de Fàs (henceforth, Fas) 52.3.1 (4.25 g 18.40 mm); unfortunately, it is 
clipped and the date is lost. Extant issues in this series prior to Ibn al-Fath's accession to 
power are as follows: for A.H. 315, Badajoz 74; A.H. 327, Badajoz 75; A.H. 329, Badajoz 76. 

19. Badajoz 78. 

20. Badajoz 79. 

21. Badajoz 80, Brèthes 764-766, an unpublished, clipped (date missing) specimen in Fas 401.303 
(3.000 g 16 mm). 

22. Bréthes 767. 
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6. А.Н. 336% ШАШ uA, C سنه‎ 

7. AH 397% Alt obs 5 du 

8. АН. 3382 АВ и ОК du 

سنه اربعين 2000 340% AH.‏ ,9 

10; АСЫ, 341% 4155 Dro سنه احدى‎ 

Type no. 3: Coins issued in the name of Muhammad ibn al-Fath 
b. ash-Shakiriyah (caliphal) Dinars (A.H. 340-347) 

Obverse, field: Muhammad محمد‎ 
la ilaha illa У لا اله‎ 
Allah wahdahu odg الله‎ 
la shartka lahu a) ob ui Y 
amir al-mu'minin ee امیر‎ 

Margin : (as in Type 1) 

Reverse, field : al-imam الامام‎ 
Muhammad "os A 
rasal سول‎ 
Allah الله‎ 
al-Shakir pul 
li-Allah | all 

Margin: bism Allah durib hadh al-dinar هذ الدينار‎ oye الله‎ = 

Dr. АЕН: 34956 i Lilis سنة ار بعين‎ 

12. A.H. 3459 AUD ul سنة خمس‎ 

13. A.H. 34690 AUD сым) ست‎ Am 

Type no. 4: Fatimid Coins issued in the name of al-Mu‘izz 
Midrarid Dinars of Sijilmasah 
After Muhammad ibn al-Fath (A.H. 347-366) 

Obverse, field: Ma‘add Sia 

la ilaha illa Wal ХУ 


23. American Numismatic Society (henceforth ANS) Newell Collection, Badajoz 81, Bréthes 768- 
771, Lavoix II: 929; see also J. Østrup, Catalogue des monnaies arabes et turques du Cabinet 
Royal des Médailles du Musée National du Copenhague (Copenhagen, 1938), no. 2238. 

24. ANS 1914.58.183, Badajoz 82; see also H. Nützel, Katalog der orientalischen Münzen, vol. I1 
(Berlin, 1902), nos. 853-854. 

25. Badajoz 83. 

26. Badajoz 84, Lavoix II: 930. 

27. ANS (Newell Collection). 

28. Algiers V1.5, Badajoz 85. Three unpublished clipped specimens in Fas, 401.303bis (3.05 g 
16.5 mm), 401.304 (2.80 g 17 mm) and 49.5.1 (3.03 g 20 mm), cannot be dated. Another clipped 
specimen in the Banque du Maroc, see Brèthes 773. 

29. I. and C. Artuk, Istanbul Arkeoloji Müzeleri Teshirdeki Sikkeler Katalogu, vol. I (Istanbul, 
1971), по. 594 (4.15 g 21 mm). 

30. Algiers VI.6. 
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Allah wahdahu الله وحده‎ 
la sharika lahu له‎ LL 3 
amir al-mu'minin om امیر‎ 

Margin : (as in Type 1). 

Reverse, field: al-imàm الاما‎ 
Muhammad i 
rasal 

oe 

Allah الله‎ 

al-Mu‘izz المعز‎ 

li-din V 

Allah الله‎ 

Margin: bism Allah durib hadh al-dinar AGAM de TR А о 
14. A.H. 34731 واربعين وثلثماية‎ е” سنة‎ 


31. ANS 57.82, Badajoz 86, Brèthes 403. Extant issues in this series after this date are as follows : 
for A.H. 348, ANS 54.116, Badajoz 87, Bréthes 404-405; for A.H. 350, Badajoz 88, Bréthes 
406 ; for A.H. 352, Lavoix 123, Bréthes 407, Fas 54.6.1 (4.00 g 19.20 mm); for A.H. 354, ANS 
(Univ. Mus.), Badajoz 89; for A.H. 357, Fas 401.305 (3.80 g 18.00 mm), Bréthes 408-408bis ; for 
A.H. 359, Bréthes 409-411; for A.H. 362, ANS 57.99; for A.H. 364, Bréthes 412-413bis, Fas 
401.302 (4.00 g 20 mm) and 401.302 bis (4.00 g 20 mm) ; for A.H. 365, Lavoix III: 124. Clipped 
specimens with date missing are also extant: ANS 57.99, Fas 51.3.1 (4.00g 19.5 mm) and 
Lavor JET: 125. 


TAWFIQ IBRAHIM 


Coins of al-Khayr b. Muhammad b. Khazar 
of the Maghrawa 


(PLATE 44A) 


The rise of the Fatimids in the last decade of the third Islamic century ushers in a 
particularly violent period in the history of North Africa. A central and little stu- 
died aspect of this conflict is the complicated relationship between an expansionist 
Fatimid state and the emirs of the Maghrawa in the Maghrib al-Awsat, the Bani 
Khazar. m 
` Despite their historical importance, the only numismatic evidence we have had for 
the Banü Khazar was a mintless and dateless dirhem published nearly a century ago 
(1891) by H. Lavoix in the second volume of the Catalogue des Monnaies Musulma- 
nes de la Bibliothèque Nationale (no. 932). The appearance now of a new type obliges 
us to review Lavoix's classification !. 

The coin published by Lavoix was attributed to a certain al-Khayr b. Muhammad 
who is said to have reigned from 350 H. to 361 H.. On it al-Khayr recognizes as 
Imam the Fatimid Abt Tamim al-Mu‘izz who reigned from 341 to 365 H.. Zambaur 
mirrors the same information when he deals with the Banü Khazar?. Nevertheless 2 
a closer reading of the authors cited by Lavoix, that is, Ibn Khaldün and Ibn 
Hammad *, makes this attribution improbable and the dates given for the reign 
evidently incorrect. 


l. The coins given as of the Banü Khazar by M. Mitchiner, The World of Islam, 1972, no. 359 and 
362, have been excluded; no. 359 because it is probably a coin of the Sulaymanid Yahya b. 
Muhammad, see N. M. Lowick, Monnaies des Sulaymanides de Saq [brahim et de Tanas in R.N., 
1983, 184, whilst no. 362 classified as '"*Abd Allah ?" remains anybody’s guess. 

2. E. von Zambaur, Manuel de Généalogie et de Chronologie, 1955, p 

3. The genealogy of the Maghrawa has been correctly described by T. Lewicki, in EI? V, p. 1173- 
1183. (He does not cite in his article the numismatic evidence given by Lavoix). 

4. As his sources Lavoix cites Ibn Khaldun, Histoire des Berbers, II, 227, and Ibn Hammad by M. 
Chebonneau, J.A., XX, 488. These have been corroborated with more modern editions : 
Ibn Khaldún, Kitab al-*Ibar, Beirut, 1983. Slane's trans. ed. P. Casanova, 1934. 

For Ibn Hammad, Histoire des rois Obaidides, ed. M. Vonderheyden, 1927; Akhbar Mulak bant 
‘Ubayd wa Stratuhum, Riyad, 1401 H. 
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The reconstructed chronology of the Banü Khazar during the first part of the 
fourth Islamic century would appear as follows 5: first we have Muhammad b. Kha- 
zar ruling from before 296 until 350 H *. He was alternately an ally of the Fatimids 
and of the Umayyads of al-Andalus, but eventually put himself squarely in the 
Fatimid camp after 342 H., taking part in 347 or 348 H. in the famous expedition of 
Djawhar. He was to die of natural causes in Qayrawan in 350 H., at the incredible 
age, if we are to believe Ibn Khaldun, of a hundred years’. 

He was followed as Emir of the Maghrawa, not by his son al-Khayr but by his 
grandson Muhammad b. al-Khayr, who ruled from 350 to 360 H.. This ruler, accor- 
ding to Ibn Khaldün, recognized the nominal sovereignty of the Umayyad al-Ha- 
kam II (350-366 H.). His reign was marked by continuous strife with the Fatimids 
and their allies. He was decisively defeated near Tilimsan by Bulukkin b. Ziri in the 
year 360, committing suicide in order to avoid capture?. After his death the Magh- 
rawas acclaimed as their Emir his son al-Khayr b. Muhammad. This al-Khayr 
reigned for a brief period between 360 and 361 H. a 

One might suppose that Lavoix's coin is of this al-Khayr b. Muhammad and that 
the error is only in the dates of the reign, were it not that the sources consulted 
invariably depict his short reign as a continuous struggle against the pro-Fatimid 
Zirids. Early in his reign he avenged his father's death by defeating and killing their 
chief Ziri b. Manad. This victory was soon followed by his defeat by the latter's son 
Bulukkin b. Ziri, who chased the Maghrawa out of the Maghrib al-Awsat, eventually 


5. Ibn Khaldün's text is by far the most comprehensive when dealing with the Maghrawa, though 
the following two sources offer occasional help: 

Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan al-Mughrib, ed. В. Dozy, re-ed. G. S. Colin and E. Lèvi Provençal, I, 
1948. (Reprint Beirut, 1983). 
Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, 6, Beirut, 1983. 

When the sources deal with the Banü-Khazar of this period they mean the descendants of 
Muhammad b. Khazar. A look at their genealogy will show this to be quite arbitrary, for 
Muhammad had three other important brothers: Mu‘abad, Fulful and “Abd Allah. Mu‘abad, a 
supporter of Abu Yazid, was finally captured and executed by al-Mansur in 340 H. Fulful 
joined the Fatimid camp when his brother first recognized the Spanish Umayyads in 319 H. 
His descendants were the Banü Khazrün of Sidjilmasa and Tarabulus. “Abd Allah seems to 
have remained faithful to his brother's leadership. His descendants were the Banū ‘Atiyya of 
Fàs. 

6. ‘Imad al-Din Idris, ‘Uyan al-Akhbar, ed. Ya‘lawi, Tunis, 1985, p. 156. This author tells us that 
in 296 H. Muhammad b. Khazar met “Abd Allah al-Da°I in Tahart and assured him of his 
loyalty to the Fatimid cause. This is the first date registered for this Maghrawa Emir. 

7. Ibn Khaldin, Kitab al-‘Ibar, ed. Beirut 1983, 13, p. 55. Slane’s trans., ed. P. Casanova, Paris 
1934, III, p. 233. 

8. Ibn Khaldün, op. cit. 13, p. 55-56. Slane's trans., op. cit. III, p. 233-234. 
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capturing and executing al-Khayr near Sidjilmasah in 361 H.*. Obviously, all this 
seems to preclude the issue of a pro-Fatimid coin by this al-Khayr. 

It appears therefore that the Lavoix coin can only be attributed to the other 
known al-Khayr b. Muhammad, the grandfather of the aforementioned, and the son 
of Muhammad b. Khazar. The repetition of the same names in this dynasty must 
have mislead Lavoix and Zambaur. In any case the sources deal sparingly with this 
al-Khayr b. Muhammad. We are told by Ibn Khaldun that he was put in charge of 
Wahran (Oran) by his father in 316 H.!?, We later see him participating in the 
capture of Tahart by a nominally pro-Umayyad coalition in the year 333 H. 11. 

A few years later, this time according to Ibn Hammad ??, and just as the revolt of 
Abi Yazid is coming to its end, al-Khayr opportunistically dispatched emissaries to 
the Fatimid al-Manstr (334-341) acknowledging his authority, and most signifi- 
cantly asking for permission to strike coins in the name of the Fatimid sovereign. 
No such coins are at present known. 

By the year 340H., according to Ibn Khaldun, there was another reversal of 
alliances, and we see al-Khayr’s son Futüh, travelling with a delegation of notables 
from Tahart to the Umayyad court of ‘Abd al-Rahman III (300-350), whilst al- 
Khayr and his father Muhammad b. Khazar were battling with the pro-Fatimid 
Sanhadjas 1. 

This situation was completely reversed when ‘Abd al-Rahmän III committed the 
tactical error of recognizing the Ifranid Ya'la b. Muhammad, as de facto ruler of the 
Tilimsan region, an area he had just taken from the Maghrawa. This seems to have 
provoked an intense resentment in Muhammad b. Khazar, who in reaction definiti- 
vely embraced the Fatimid cause, visiting al-Mu'izz in 342 H. 14. 

Nothing is said in the sources about the attitude of his son al-Khayr, but if, as 
seems logical, we re-attribute Lavoix's coin to him, then it becomes evident that he 
soon followed his father in recognizing al-Mu'izz ^. This coin further informs us that 





9. Ibn Khaldün, op. cit. 13, p. 56-57. Slane's trans., op. cit. III, p. 234-235. 

10. Ibn Khaldün, op. cit. 13, p. 53. Slane's trans., op. cit. III, p. 231. 

11. Ibn Khaldün, op. cit. 13, p. 54. Slane's trans., op. cit. III, p.231. Ibn *Idhart, op. cit., I, 
p. 198. 

12. Ibn Hammad, trans. M. Chebonneau, op. cit., p. 488 and 485. M. Vonderheyden, op. cit., p. 47 
and 49. Riyad ed., op. cit., p. 68 and 70. The recognition of al-Mansür by al Khayr follows the 
one extended by his father Muhammad b. Khazar (probably in 335 H.). Al-Khayr is referred to 
in this text as the ruler of the land of the Laghouat. See also Ibn Athir, op. cit. vol. 6, p. 309- 
310. 

13. 14. Ibn Khaldün, op. cit. 13, p.55. Slane’s trans., op. cit. III, p. 232-233. See also Ibn Athir, 
op. cit, 7, p841. E 

15. The re-attribution of this coin would change T. Lewicki's assertion that “... in this period ... al- 
Khayr son of Muhammad b. Khazar did not show the pro-Fatimid policy of his father, and 
remained a loyal supporter of the Umayyad caliph ...' (Е.1.2 V, 1175). This assertion must 
have been based on Ibn Khaldün's information that in 342H the Idrisid ‘Al b. Yahya took 
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his laqab was al-Muntasir bi-Alläh and we can also reasonably assume that, since he 
did not succeed his father, he must have died sometime after the accession of al- 
Mu'izz (341 H.) and the demise of his father in 350 H. 

This perhaps over-extended discussion of Lavoix's coin makes the presentation of 
the following coin quite straightforward: 


Dirhem of al-Khayr b. Muhammad * b. Khazar recognizing ‘Abd al-Rahman III as 
Imam, probable mint off flan, date 330 H. 


Obverse Reverse 
لا اله الا‎ ҚЫ 
الله وحده‎ „An 
a py llle ces 
те иы عبد الرحمن‎ 
امير المومنين‎ 
Margin : Fragment Koran IX, 33 Margin : de Els o de 


AR - 17 mm - 1.75 g 


The date 330 H. given on the coin and the recognition of ‘Abd al-Rahman III as 
Imam fits perfectly with the known events of the period, which reached their climax 
with the taking of Tahart from the Fatimids by al-Khayr and a pro-Umayyad 
coalition in 333 H.. One should not forget that this enterprise was overshadowed by 
the spectacular triumphs of the Kharidji Abù Yazid who had taken Qayrawan from 
the Fatimids in this year. 

To conclude, we must deal with the problem of how to interpret the fact that al- 
Khayr struck coins during the reign of his father, the recognized Emir of the Magh- 
rawas. The clue to what otherwise could be taken as evidence of conflict is given to 
us by Ibn Khaldun when he mentions within the context of a larger text dealing 
with the year 340 H., that ‘..... Muhammad b. Khazar and his son al-Khayr conti- 
nued to govern the Maghrib al-Awsat .....’. This implicit harmony should allow us to 
explain the existence of these two coins, only as a manifestation of the dispersed and 
federative nature of Maghrawa leadership 17. 


refuge with al-Khayr b. Muhammad b. Khazar after being defeated by Ziri b. Manàd. We are 
also told that al-Khayr sent the two sons of ‘Alî, Hamza and Yahya to the Umayyad court in 
Cordoba. This incident could in all probability have taken place before the visit of al-Khayr's 
father to al-Mu'izz in this year. (Ibn Khaldun, op. cit. 7, p. 35. Slane's trans., op. cit. II, 
p. 570). 

16. I am indebted to the kind help of N. M. Lowick of the British Museum for the correct reading 
and identification of this name. 

17. Ibn Khaldün, op. cit., 13, p. 55. Slane's translation, op. cit., III, p. 232. 
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Genealogy of the emirs of the Maghrawa in the IV Islamic century * 












“Khazar” 
Muhammad ! Mu‘abad Fulful ‘Abd Allah 
(before 296/ (d340 H.) E ? 
d 350 H.) 
al-Khayr Hamza Ya‘ qüb Khazrün ! ‘Atiyya 
? ( 333 H) ? takes Sidjilmasa 
from Banu Midrar 
in 366 H. 
Muhammad ? Futüh Mukatil! Zi? 
? L———————————3À (1 378 Н.) | (4391 Н.) 
(350/4 360 Н.) бата Wanudin ? 
| ? 
al-Khayr? Mas‘ùd 3 Mu'izz? 
(360/4 361 H.) (d 445 h.) aan 
leadership of the Maghrawa 
passes to the Banu “Atiyya 
Muhammad mm 
? Warrü ? Fulful * 


DIA 758% асық» 


(d 405 H.) independent in 
Taräbulus 391 H. (d 400 H.) 


Independent emirs: ( ) — order of succession 





Banü Khazar in the Maghrib al-Awsat till 361 H. 

Bani ‘Atiyya in Fas till 462 H. 

dos Banü Khazrün in Sidjilmasa till 445 H. 

ee Banü Khazrün in Taräbulus (Tripoli) till 540 H. 

* Extracted mainly from Ibn Khaldün’s Kitab al-‘Ibar. ed Beirut 1983, 13, pp. 50-95. 
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The Khazrünids: Mas üd Ben Wanüdin 


(Plate 44) 
1. The mint 


From a numismatic point of view there is probably no more important city in the 
Maghreb (modern Morocco) than Sijilmäsa although today practically nothing is left 
of it. 

Actually that city was the first to mint gold in the Maghreb and the only one where 
gold was struck for two centuries, until it shared this privilege with other cities 
during the Almoravid empire. Sijilmäsa became one of the most important cities of 
the Maghreb for two reasons : it was the first of the great cities of Islamic Morocco 
before Fas and others and it was the most important center of communications and 
commerce between the South of the Sahara and the Mediterranean and Orient. 

It was founded in the year 757 by the Zanata berbers from the tribe of Miknasa, 
who had been wandering through the area since ancient times. 

It was in Sijilmasa, during the dynasty of Khazrünids, where a terrible triangle of 
rivalries was to be concentrated. 


2. The dynasty 


This almost unknown dynasty managed to resist the pressure of the Fatimids in 
the region of Sijilmäsa, controlling the area of South Morocco for one hundred years 
until the Almoravids conquered the capital in the year 1054 (446). 

The occupation of the city by the Khazrünids took place after a long period in 
which it had been dominated by the Midraris. The city was conquered by the troops 
of Khazrün (976) who sent the head of the last Midràri, Mo'tezz, to Cordoba. 

The genealogy of Khazrün shows that he was the son of Falfül son of Khazar. He 
kept Sijilmasa until his death except during the Fatimid incursion of Bologgin who 
held Sijilmasa temporarily in the year 979. 
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Shortly after, Wanūdīn occupied his father’s throne, but during the revolt of Ziri 
in Fās,Sijilmāsa also stops belonging to the Khazrünids; it is not known whether 
this was because Wänüdin had made an alliance with the rebel or because he had 
not opposed him with enough energy. Hamid was named governor of Sijilmasa ; he 
had joined the Umayyads after abandoning the Fatimids. Hamid kept his post for 
only a short time because before al-Muzaffar returned to Spain he gave the govern- 
ment of Fas to Wadeh and granted amnesty to Wanidin. 

Wanüdm occupied Sijilmàsa at the beginning of the year 1000 (390) on behalf of 
the Umayyads of Cordoba. In the year 1006 (396), when Al-Mo'ezz ben Ziri was 
named governor of the whole Maghreb Sijilmasa was excluded because it was still 
offered to the Khazrünids. 

In the year 1017 (408) Al-Mo'ezz invaded the territory of Wanüdm; but was 
driven back. Then Waànüdin occupied Sufrüy and put members of his family in 
charge of the cities of Muluya. 

Mas'üd succeeded his father Wanùdin on his death although Ibn Khaldún does 
not record the exact year. 

In the year 1053 (445) the Almoravid ‘Abd Allah Ibn Yasin attacked the grazing 
grounds of Mas°ùd, in the region of Dera; he left Sijilmasa to fight him but lost the 
battle and his life. 

In the year 1063 (455) the Almoravids conquered Sufriiy and exterminated all the 
followers of Wänüdin and members of Maghrawa tribes, completely ruining the 
family of Wänüdin. 


3. Typology 


There are three different types of Khazrünid coins: 


1. Coins minted under Caliph Hisham and Almanzor (‘Amer). These are the names 
which appear on the coins; they are certainly minted in Sijilmasa because on some 
we can read the mint and in any case the types are different not only from dinars 
coined in Cordoba but also from the only dinar known with the mint-name Fas, 
(389), identical to those of Cordoba. 

2. Coins minted in the last decade of the fourth century, that is to say between the 
death of ‘Amer (392) and the fall of the Caliphate of Cordoba (around the year 400). 
They are still minted in the name of Hisham, but ‘Amer’s name is no longer present. 

Here it is necessary to establish a subdivision, since there are specimens both with 
and without an additional name: 

a) Without a name. Only the Caliph's. The same characteristics and typologies · 
are maintained. They only have a trace of the exterior legend. 

b) With a name. Although the coins were minted in the name of Hisham they also 
have another name which is not ‘Amer. And here the difficulty begins. According 
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to different historical texts it is certain that Khazrün's successor was Wanüdrm ben 
Khazrün. But the few authors who have been able to see these coins maintained 
that the name they read was Wazir. One of those is Bréthes. He recorded 14 dinars 
— numbers 584 to 597 — with the title: monnaies frappées par l'omeyade His- 
ham". The plates are very bad. The description says that one has the name of 
Wazir and another Ben al Wazir. But not Mas’üd at all. 

Let us hear Miles's opinion on this subject: “Admittedly Wanudin does not look 
very much like Wazir, but until I have seen a specimen myself (none is illustrated), 
or until some reader who has seen one categorically denies the possibility, the sug- 
gestion may be allowed to stand”. 

Unfortunately no new evidence has appeared to clarify the doubt about the name. 
In any case, since they are minted in the name of Hisham they do not fall within the 
scope of this paper, which deals with the coinage of the Khazrünids as an indepen- 
dent dynasty. The same could be said about some possible examples struck in the 
name of the Cordoba Caliph Sulayman al-Musta‘in billah. Pieces are not quite 
convincing and in any case they would have been issued as vassals of Cordoba. 

3. Coins minted in the name of an undetermined Imam ‘Abd Allah, other names 
being present on the coins. The abandoning of the names of the Cordoba Caliphs 
shows that we are dealing with a coinage belonging to independent Sijilmasa. 
According to history we know that Wanüdin was succeeded by his son Mas’üd but 
unfortunately we still have the same doubt as Ibn Khaldün had, who confessed that 
he did not know the date of the succesion. 


As a matter of fact this dynasty, already independent, reigned in Sijilmasa for 
almost fifty years, from the year 400 to the year 450 when the Almoravids began to 
appear and evidently this city of the South endured the first attacks from the new 
invasion. 

Some modern sale catalogues (Album and Cordry for instance) affirm that 
Mas’üd’s rule took place rather between 435 and 445 but I do not know the histori- 
cal basis for this statement. 

One would say however that the succession between Wänüdin and Khazrün was 
earlier; otherwise Wantdin’s reign would have been extremely long, since it started 
around 380. Besides that, we have more coins attributed to Mas'üd than Wanüdin ; 
it seems then difficult to claim that Wanüdrn ruled Sijilmasa for 55 years whilst 
Mas'üd ruled for only five or ten years. 

Mas'üd's coins known till now were very rare. To my knowledge none is listed in 
any major catalogue or important collection. Sale lists already mentioned — Album 
or Cordry — catalogue a few pieces but only one is illustrated — Album's list 36 
(June 1984) no. 32. The rest of the coins attributed to Mas'üd have been sold and no 
picture is available. 

I found one specimen at the American Numismatic Society. It was classified by 
Miles as "unidentified coin" (Mulük al-Tawa'if, 590, plate XV). 
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A private collection discovered by Mme. Nègre and now deposited in the Cabinet 
des Medailles contains several coins struck by Mas'üd. It seems that the owner will 
be giving permission for it to be studied. 

It is necessary of course to study the collections of the Royal Bank of Morocco to 
establish a corpus of coins of the Khazrünid dynasty ; this will have to await the 
completion of the cataloguing of the collection. I hope to be able to study the 
Khazrünid coins when time and circumstance permit. 

Because of this dearth of specimens the hoard called “Cruz Conde” is invaluable 
for the study of Mas'üd's coinage. It is now in the National Archeological Museum 
in Madrid. It was found in Cordoba in the year 1957 and is surely the most impor- 
tant gold Hispano-Muslim treasure preserved in its entirety. It amounts to 237 gold 
pieces which perfectly cover Andalusian coinage from Abderrahman to Al-Mo'tadid 
of Seville, including the neighboring dynasty of the Fatimids. 

In the inventory made by the museum before the purchase of this treasure, there 
is a group of 30 coins catalogued under the title of “unknown Moroccan dinars”. 
Among them there are 12 pieces which I think have to be certainly attributed to 
Mas'üd ben Wänüdin from Sijilmäsa. 

I have to thank the curator Miss Carmen Alfaro for all the facilities and all the 
help granted to me to study and take photographs of the coins. 


Catalogue 


(*illustrated on Plate 44) 


I. ARCHEOLOGICAL MUSEUM, MADRID 
“Collección Cruz Conde” 


Type A 


T elo y! 
3 JM | a | 
مسعو د رسول الله‎ 


211g 613,5 тт 
2,608 015mm 
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355g 6016 x 18mm 
3,608 017mm 

432g 9016,5 х 18 тт 
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Type B 
Yi لا اله‎ 
ME | 
الله‎ 
n 230g 012,5 x I5 mm 
8. 392g 017 x 19mm 


9. 430g 918mm 
10*. 3,56g 016 x 20mm 
11. 276g 019mm 


Type C 
Obverse Reverse 
Rev. type A Rev. type B 
Mas'üd on both sides. 


12*. 3,19g 020mm 


II. AMERICAN NUMISIMATIC SOCIETY 


Type B 


13. 2,620 | 017mm 


LS الامام‎ 
Cra gli pel «ut 


ә лз 


Miles (Coins of the Spanish Mulnk al-Tawa'if), 590, plate XV (HSA 7901). 
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JOSÉ RODRIGUES MARINHO 


The Beginning of the characteristic Almohad 
coinage : some hypotheses | 


(PLATE 45) 


Abstract 


With regard to most of the anonymous Moslem coins said to have been struck in 
North Africa and Spain about 541 A.H. and commonly attributed to partisans of 
the rising Almohad dynasty, it is proposed to ascribe them to Ahmad ibn Qası, a 
religious and political leader, as well as philosopher, writer, warrior and poet, who 
was born and died in Silves and who intended to create an independent kingdom ; it 
is also proposed to consider that the characteristic Almohad coinage will have begun 
not before the year 543 A.H. 


Historic introduction 


The historians Ibn al-Abbàr, who died in 1260, Ibn al-Khatib, who died in 1374, 
and Ibn Khaldün, who died in 1406, among others, related the main facts of the 
political and religious life of Abi al-Qäsim Ahmad ibn al-Husain ibn Qasr. From 
their writings we learn that Ibn Qasî was among the first to rise in rebellion in al- 
Andalus at the end of the Almoravid dynasty. He was born in the outskirts of 
Silves. During his youth he only thought of worldly pleasures but later on he ostens- 
ibly embraced the ascetic life. He sold his belongings, gave away the proceeds to 
charity and wandered throughout al-Andalus preaching contempt for earthly pos- 
sessions. In Almeria he became acquainted with the famous theologian and philoso- 
pher Ibn al-Arif, who preached the sufi doctrine in al-Andalus. Returning to Silves 
Ibn Qasr devoted himself to theological studies connected with this doctrine and 
wrote a book entitled “The two shoes taken off”, as well as a few others. While he 
spread this belief among his fellow citizens he also incited them to violence and 
revolt against the Almoravids. In 539 A.H. his followers conquered the fortress of 
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Mertola, one of the strongest in al-Andalus, where Ibn Qasi settled down and from 
where he began to rule!. The people of the neighbouring towns also rose in arms 
against the Almoravids in favour of Ibn Qasî. Conspicuous among them are 
Muhammad ibn al-Mundir, an important and cultured man from Silves, and Sidray 
ibn Wazrr, who revolted in Evora. Ibn Qasî entrusted the latter with the govern- 
ment of Beja and the former with the government of Silves. 

At the beginning Ibn Qasi ruled to the satisfaction of his supporters but it was not 
long before he fell out with Ibn Wazir. Ibn al-Mundir was sent to fight him but was 
defeated and sent to prison in Beja, and in the end Ibn Qasî was deposed. Sidray 
ibn Wazir then became the sole master of the territories in the western part of al- 
Andalus and settled down in Silves. Ibn Qasī, having no alternative, decided to go 
to North Africa to speak with the Almohad caliph. At first he had great difficulty in 
being received, owing to the pride that tinged his speech and also to the fact that he 
called himself mahdi, but his poetic spirit solved the problem as he said to ‘Abd al- 
Mu'min that before a beautiful dawn there is always a false dawn and that he, Ibn 
Qasi, was this false dawn. Then he was received very agreeably and with tokens of 
high regard, and he convinced the caliph that al-Andalus could be conquered easily. 

He went along with an army led by Barrãz ibn Muhammad that crossed the 
straight in Muharram 541 according to Ibn al-Abbar, or after the conquest of Marra- 
kush according to Ibn Khaldiin. This army besieged Jerez, attacked Niebla, which 
surrendered, and conquered Mertola and Silves. Ibn Qast was then made governor 
of Silves. After this, the army moved on to Beja and Badajoz, where Ibn Wazir 
submitted to the Almohad authority, and the following year they proceeded to 
besiege Sevilla. But soon after these events almost all these cities rebelled against 
the Almohads, first among them Silves under Ibn Qasi. The cities of North Africa 
were in rebellion too, led by an adventurer, ‘Umar ibn al-Khayat (he also entitled 
himself mahdt), who withstood the attacks of the first Almohad troops sent against 
him and was only defeated in a battle fought at the end of 542 AH. 

‘Abd al-Mu' min then decided to prevent any other rebellion. He turned his forces 
against Yahya al-Sahrawi to put an end to the last Almoravid pretensions in Africa 
and began to eliminate those that did not support him unconditionally. He then 
proceeded to the tomb of the mahdt Ibn Tümart, from where he wrote to all the 
governors, on the 16th Rabř I, 543 (August 4th, 1148), ordering them the strictest 
observance of the law and forbidding anything that was not within the scope of their 
duties. He also sent another army to al-Andalus and this led the rebels to opt for 
submission to the Almohad authority. In 545 the Almohad caliph ordered the Mos- 
lems of al-Andalus to go to Salé to pay him homage. Beside the many large delega- 
tions that appeared, there were numerous independent rulers like Sidray ibn Wazir, 


1. Ahmad ibn Qasi struck his first coins in Mértola, with legends that became characteristic of 
him and also with his name as well as that of the city — see Vives nos. 1915 to 1918. 
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lord of Beja and Evora. All of them pledged their allegiance to “Abd al-Mu’min and 
gave up their territories to him. But Ahmad ibn Qasr did not appear and made an 
alliance with the first king of Portugal, Afonso Henriques. The inhabitants of Silves 
were afraid of this alliance and murdered Ibn Qasî in the month of Jumada I of 546 
(August 16th - September 14th, 1151). 

From the chronicles of the historians we infer that Ahmad ibn Qasî always strove 
for the independence of the western part of al-Andalus. There are several anony- 
mous qirats with expressions like ele YI or al we elY! or Gos LY! that we 
regard as a clear reference not to the Almohads but to Ibn Qasi himself. He used 
such coins as part of a plan conceived to achieve that independence. Ibn al-Abbar, 
referring to Ibn Qasî, tells us: “It was not long before, making use of deceit and 
falsehood, he posed as a religious reformer, giving himself the title of imam". In Ibn 
al-Khatib we read : “He wanted to have the empire and called himself mahdt. His 
lies were many, as for instance: that he had made the pilgrimage to Mecca in one 
night; that he could mentally convey the thought he wanted to; that he spent 
money from God's treasure...; he styled himself imam ... and made lavish gifts of 
money, without minting it or collecting taxes. When he gave it away it was by the 
handful, uncounted. His followers used to tell the people who received it that he 
created it himself. The following anecdote is told in this connection : A farm worker, 
to whom Ibn Qasî had given a large number of coins, said: if this money that the 
imam gave us comes from heaven, why does it bear the stamp of the Almoravids and 
not a different one? This, related to Ibn Qasr, was the cause of the man's death”. 

Naturally, these chronicles of the historians do not refer to the Mertola period of 
Ibn Qasi but to his Silves period. The coins he used here could not mention any 
name or else they would not belong to God's treasure. These coins had to speak only 
of Allàh and of his messenger. But they also had to contain a message saying 
unequivocally that the one who distributed them was a man who had the support of 
God. This message consisted merely of the words al-imam or al-mahdi, calling atten- 
tion directly to Ahmad ibn Qasî himself. So we admit that he spent these coins 
under the cloak of religion to gain the people’s trust in him as a person guided by 
God, in order to win their support for his political aspirations. 


The coins and their inscriptions 


It has been generally accepted that all, or most, anonymous coins struck in the 
name of the mahdi with characteristic sentences, in the period of general decline of 
the Almoravid dynasty and of the establishment of the Almohad power, were issued 
by Almohad partisans in North Africa or in Spain, before the year 541 A.H., when 
Marrakush, the Almoravid capital, fell. We accept that the majority of such coins 
do not refer to Muhammad ibn Tümart, the Almohad mahdī, or to any ruler of the 
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Almohad dynasty, although later on the Almohads, in their definitive coin series, 
used two such characteristic sentences, one on the gold pieces and the other on the 
silver. 

To provide an explanation for what we have just put forward, we have divided 
into four groups — A to D — the different types of legends, sentences or expressions 
on the coins, and numbered them from I to X. Thus: 


A. The legends appearing on the reverse of the famous square Almohad dirhams 


I- b) Al 
Lou محمد‎ 
المهدى امامنا‎ 
and its variant on the qirats struck by Ahmad ibn Qasr at Mertola and Beja 
П-іш АШ 
ER ومحمد‎ 


والمهدى امامنا 
B. A different phrase‏ 
ا القايم بامر الله — III‏ 
is found on an anonymous dinar minted at Ceuta in 542?, and is also seen, with a‏ 
small addition, on the great majority of the Almohad gold coins. The variants‏ 
rv — 4n pr eu‏ 
ld) aL YI‏ بامر and — V — abl‏ 


- 


can be seen on the qirats of Ibn Qasi struck at Mertola and Beja. 


C. Another phrase 
VI- qa 5,4 il deli 

appears on a dinar minted at Ceuta in 543 by Yahya ibn Aba Bakr ibn ‘AN ibn 
Yusuf, known as al-Sahrawi?. The variant 

VIL — all Сы) Же М col ul cg 
is found on an anonymous qirat, also struck at Ceuta*. A further variant 

VII - (gc! 4 „& CHI المهدی‎ 
is seen on two anonymous qirats published by Mateu y Llopis in 19525. However, 
among more than 464 qirats unearthed in 1954, 25 km south of Beja and not yet 
published, we found 43 specimens of these two coins, and 20 others with the same 
style of engraving but with the legend 


ІХ - الدى شر به سول الله‎ (са) 


2. Hanna Kassis, Qadi * Iyad's .... 

Codera, Familia real.... 

Vives 2017. 

Mateu y Llopis, Hallazgos...; also Marinho, Consideragöes ...and Ainda sobre.... 


do‏ ان 
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D. Finally we present an anonymous dinar minted at Silves in 544 A.H., with the 
same legends as an Almoravid dinar, except that the name of the ruler is replaced by 
the phrase 


X - 4JU sigle. 


The proposals 


The dinar mentioned above, dated 544, clearly shows that is was minted during 
the government of Ahmad ibn Qasī in Silves, which lasted between 541 ог 542 А.Н. 
and 546, when this ruler was murdered. In the year 544 he no longer acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the Almohad caliph, as we can see by the reverse of the coin, which 
has the same legends as the Almoravid dinars, pointing to the Abbasid caliph in the 
East (fig. 1). So the phrase ail Agel does not reveal any submission to or 
connection with the Almohad spiritual doctrine, but unmistakably indicates Ahmad 
ibn QasT himself. 

. Having established that Ahmad ibn Qasr struck anonymous coins during his 
government in Silves, we can now examine all the characteristic phrases mentioned 
above : 


a) Whereas legend I may be considered typically Almohad, we can say that legend 
II is characteristic of Ahmad ibn Qasi and is certainly the one from which legend I 
derives. In fact, legend II appears for the first time on the girats of Ibn Qası minted 
at Mertola and Beja. Subsequently it is seen on the gold and silver coins struck with 
the name of 'Abd al-Mu' min, but not on those seen as characteristic of the Almohad 
dynasty. Only later, already slightly modified so as to appear in the form of legend 
I, it is seen on the Almohad square dirhams. But, with this same legend I, there is a 
group of scarce anonymous qirats which presents, in addition, phrases like ‘‘al-imam 
"Abd-Allah" (fig. 2) or "al-imam"' (fig. 3) or “‘al-imam al-haqq”’ (fig. 4), that we have 
undoubtedly to regard as coins of Ibn Qasi minted during the government of Silves. 
Similarly the specimen described by Hazard, n° 446a, as a quarter dinar, must be 
seen as a coin struck by Ahmad ibn Qasi (fig. 5) ". 

b) In group B we find phrase III on almost all the typical Almohad gold coins, in 
the form 


6. Marinho, Moedas de Ahmad ibn Qasi.... 

7. Inour collection we have a similar coin, in silver, and we interpret the words in the 4th line of 
the reverse as الدين‎ 3) splendour of the religion — and not „ul ı ر‎ — quarter of the 
dinar. These words should be coupled with those of the 4th line of the obverse, so that the 
whole would read the imam, the truth, splendour of the religion. Besides, we cannot interpret the 
strokes inscribed on the 4th line of the reverse as a word no longer in use on the coins of that 
epoch, namely u|, when this word is written Ш.А)! оп ай the other contemporary gold pieces 
— see Marinho, Moedas de Ahmad ibn Qasi.... 
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which we must considered as pointing to Muhammad ibn Tümart, the Almohad 
mahdi. However, variants IV and V, seen on the qirats of Mertola and Beja struck 
by Ahmad ibn Qasî, naturally preceded form III. 

c) Phrases VI to IX do not appear on coins that display any of those already 
mentioned before. They do not seem to have been used by Ibn Qast. Nor were they 
used in the Almohad coinage, and so cannot be seen as expressing the Almohad 
doctrine. However, we can state that all the phrases we have seen till now, with the 
exception of some variants, appeared on qirats from the hoard found in 1954 south 
of Beja ; consequently they circulated simultaneously, together with qirats of all the 
Almoravid rulers since *Ali b. Yüsuf and other types of qirats as well. Whom these 
phrases VI to IX point to continues to be a problem to us: possibly to someone 
desired and expected by the Almoravid party. 

d) Phrases VI and VII only appear on very rare coins. The former appears only on 
one dinar, minted at Ceuta in 543 by al-Sahrawi. Variant VII appears on a sole 
-qirat, but another such coin, from the south of Beja hoard, is in our own collection 
(fig. 6). When we compare the words in the illustration of the dinar with those on 
our qirat, the engraving is found to be very similar: they are in a characteristic 
round cursive, but not uniform, maghribi script, apparently the work of the same 
engraver. 

e) Sentences VIII and IX differ only slightly and, at first sight, seem to have 
exactly the same meaning. Their close similarity drew our attention to the sole 
difference between them, viz. the words T апа АШ Ју). À variant in the 
sentences II and I is Las and в... With these two alternative forms one might be 
tempted to conclude that, at that time, either of them could be used at will, mean- 
ing that T had the same sense as all dem). But if, as we think, the two forms 
were not used indiscriminately, there must have been, for some so far unexplained 
reason, a general consensus for the changing of T to alli رسول‎ after the dinar of 
543 was struck. So the dinar with phrase VI was minted before the qirat with 
phrase VII. 

f) The chronicles of the historians lead us to infer that al-Sahrawi had to leave 
Ceuta before the 16th Rabi’ I, 543. Thus there were less than two and a half months 
that year in which the dinar and the qirat could have been struck, during which 
period the change of the expressions will have occurred. Accordingly, we have to 
admit that all coins with the form li tao were minted till about the first month 
of 543, and from then on the other coins with the variant We, Les. Since there 
are coins with the name of ‘Abd al-Mu’min that display the second of these phrases, 
we also have to accept that the characteristic coins of the Almohad dynasty, that is 
to say, those in silver with a square shape or those in gold with squares inscribed, 
were minted not before the third month of 543 A.H. It seems therefore that, imme- 
diately after the fall of Marrakush, the Almohads began to strike coins, in the wake 
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of the Almoravid mintage, merely adapting the legends to their own religious philo- 
sophy; probably during the year 543, but not before, they changed the pattern 
taken from the Almoravid coins to that of the characteristic Almohad coinage. 
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Evolution of Moroccan coins 


This is not the place for a detailed historical record of Moroccan coins. I should 
like merely to draw attention to the historical development of the currency and to 
demonstrate the importance of the political and religious, as well as the economic 
factors that contributed to the Moroccan identity. 

I need not deal with the ancient period which is excellently described in the 
celebrated work of Mr Jean Mazard, Corpus nummorum numidiae Mauretaniaeque, 
Paris, 1955, but I shall cover the period from the islamicization of Morocco until the 
present day in four sections: 


. the islamicization of the Maghreb and the founding of the first Moroccan state. 
. the great Empires. 

. the Saadids. 

. the Alawids, the reigning dynasty since 1640. 


=> (9 N nm 


I. The Islamicization of the Maghreb and the institution of the Moroccan State : 


After the islamicization of the Maghreb, the Umayyads were the first to strike 
money in Morocco. But maintaining their principle of not antagonising the recently 
conquered peoples, their coinage consisted, at first, of a simple imitation of the 
system in use. 

Thus, coins followed earlier models, with imperial effigies and ancient symbols. 
Meanwhile in the same period Abd-al-Malik ibn Marwan (65-86/685-705) was insti- 
tuting a reformed monetary system based on the dinar and the dirham. These gold 
and silver coins, put into circulation in the Orient, were engraved in Arabic, without 
figures, and called for this reason, ““manqúch”. Europeans, and especially Italians, 
have known the Islamic currency under this name, which they turned into ““man- 
Gus”. 

The Abbasid governors in Morocco (145-172/762-788) who came after the 
Umayyads, confined themselves to striking small bronze fels, bearing their names 
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and the garrison town, Tangier or Walila (Volubilis). The arabicized monetary 
types were the same in the Orient as in the Muslim Occident. But the currency 
continued to be dependent, in its essential characteristics, upon the ancient Maure- 
tanian system which finally disappeared under the Idrisids. 

The Idrisid period is well documented. In 170 (786), Idris I, a descendent of the 
Prophet Mohammed, succeeded in escaping from the massacre of the Alids at Fakh. 
He arrived in the Farthest Maghreb, accompanied by Rachid, his emancipated 
slave. He took refuge at first in Tangier, then in Volubilis with the tribe of Awraba. 
In 172 (789), he was proclaimed Imam (spiritual guide). 

In the same year, he began to strike coins. The first coins were minted at Todgha, 
mining locality of Tinghir, and then at Walila (Volubilis), the capital. They were 
mainly silver dirhams, but also a few bronze fels. For lack of gold, the Idrisid state 
did not strike dinars. 

Under Idris II (175-213/791-828), the number of mint-places increased owing to 
the working of silver mines especially in Fazáz. The most important were El Aliya 
(district of the left side of Fes) and Wazeqqour, near the present Khenifra. 

In furtherance of international trade, the Idrisids issued dirhams conformable, in 
weight and titre, to the Abbasid dirham that was the hard currency of the period. 
Though they made concessions to this exigency, they were none the less conscious of 
the decisive role currency could play in the political influence of a new state. There- 
fore, in order to express their independence and to show their opposition to the 
Abbasids, coins were struck with the reigning sovereign's name joined to Ali's. A 
typical phrase even has been noted in the circular legends of some dirhams: 


على خیر الناس بعد النبی oS‏ من کره ورضی من رضی 
(After the Prophet, Ali is the best of humans, whether one wishes it or not).‏ 

The assassination of Idris I by an emissary of the Abbasids, far from crushing this 
opposition, only strengthened it. Gradually, it spread through the whole Maghreb 
where three independent kingdoms, not long after, were constituted. 

The Idrisids instituted a monetary system founded on Islamic metrology, which 
persisted up to the Protectorate. They were, from a political point of view, the 
founders of an Islamic state where the coins, as a vehicle of ideology, played a 
restricted part in the consolidation of its political and religious foundations. 

The Idrisid reign came to an end in 375 (985), when the Fatimids and the 
Umayyads of Andalusia were struggling for influence in Morocco. In the meantime, 
in the south, the Kharijite principality of the Midrarids took Sijilmassa, a caravan 
port, as their capital. Only this small and flourishing kingdom struck dinars. The 
Midrarids held the gold road that led by way of Sijilmassa towards Spain and 
Ifriqya. 
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II. The great empires : 


11.1 The Almoravids : 


The Almoravids, members of the Sanhaja tribe, came from the Greater Moroccan 
Sahara. They were austere and fervent zealots of the Faith and defenders of the 
pure Maliki tradition. So Islam presided over their far-flung empire. 

Having extended their rule southwards as far as the loop of Niger, they began, 
about 1054, the conquest of the atlasic Morocco under the command of Yussuf ibn 
Tachfin. (There, a new capital, Marrakech, had arisen in 1062 at the edge of the 
desert). Before the end of the xi" century, the central Maghreb and the whole of 
Muslim Spain had fallen to their power. 

The Almoravids, who now controlled the Sudan's gold, increased the coining of 
dinars, which were highly valued in the markets of the west. Their first known dinar 
was struck in Sijilmassa in the reign of Yahia ibn Omar. The ‘‘Morabitin” were so 
highly appreciated that — uniquely in the history of Islamic coins — after the 
disappearance of the dynasty Catholic Spain continued to strike close imitations of 
them for its foreign payments. 

The Almoravid gold currency observed the standard of the legal dinar, fixed by 
the Umayyad Abd-al-Malik ibn Marwan at 22 3/4 carats (4,25 g). The silver coins, 
restricted to fractions of the dirham equivalent to 11 3/8 carats (2,12 g), played only 
an auxiliary role in commerce. 

The variety of gold and silver coins, the careful striking and the excellent weights 
and titles of coins all indicate that the Almoravids maintained rigorous supervision 
of the “Sikka”. But while caring for the physical aspects of the coinage, they were 
also concerned that it should play its part in the diffusion of Islam. 

The Almoravid dinar invariably bears the Koranic verse that was the dynasty’s 
ereed : 
ومن يبتغ غير الاسلام دينا فلن يقبل منه وهو فى الاخره من الخاسرين‎ 
(Whoever chooses as a religion any thing different from Islam will not be agreed to 
and will be in the next world among the losers), and also the legend: 
الله امیر المومنين‎ Де الاما‎ (The Imam servant of Allah, Prince of the Faithful). 
This formula expressed recognition of Abbasid sovereignty, though their empire 
had, at this period, declined from its earlier power. It was an obvious mark that the 
Sanhaja, who were content with the title of “Amir al-Muslimin’, had chosen to be 
the devoted servants to an Islam fundamentally sunni (orthodox), over which the 
imamate of Quraychi lineage had pre-eminence. 


11.2 The almohads : 


Neverthless, the too rigorous exercise of Islam by the Almoravids was not long in 
provoking virulent opposition, first in Andalusia and then in Morocco. A rival 
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movement, Al-Muwahhidün (the unitarians of the Faith) appeared among the tribe 
of Masmouda in the great Atlas. It was initiated by Al-Mahdi ibn Toumert and 
after him by Abd-al-Moumin, the political organizer of the Almohad dynasty. 

Territorially, by the end of the xm century, the Almohads had increased the 
Almoravid possessions, especially in the Maghreb, to encompass a wide empire. 

Financially, besides the gold and the mining resources they had ensured regular 
revenue by changing the taxation system improving agriculture. 

As for trade, they had established continuous relations with the main European 
ports. According to Christian merchants, business had never been more flourishing 
nor relations with Muslim traders more amicable than in the age of the Almohads. 

But of chief importance was the Almohad currency's reformation. In response to 
the new requirements created by the enlargement of the empire and by the desire to 
break with Almoravid practices, Abd-al-Moumin and his successors had struck 
complete dinars of 24 carats (4,70 g) known in Spain by the name of dobla. They 
issued the square Qirát of 1,56 g as the silver monetary unit. 

Thus the dinar and the dirham with their fractions, had constituted an homoge- 
neous system where the ratio of gold to silver remained fixed throughout the reign of 
this dynasty. 

The Almohad coins, unlike the Almoravids’, promoted dynastic and propagan- 
dist aims. The imäma of Al-Mahdi was always extolled and the sovereign called 
Amir al-Muminin (The Prince of the Faithful). This title, which clearly stated the 
political and religious independence of the Caliphate of Orient, was borne also by 
the dynasties that came later to power. 


11.3. The Marinids 


The Marinids in the xIn-xv centuries and the Wattasids after them until the 
middle of the xvi century fostered the legacy of their predecessors. They maintain- 
ed the Almohad monetary system unchanged, both as regards metrology and also, 
with adaptations, the inscriptions. 

For instance, al Mahdi's legends on the qirat "al-Mahdi Imámuná (Mahdi is our 
Commander) and on the dinar ‘“‘al-Mahdi Imâm al-Umma” (Mahdi is the Comman- 
der of the community) became respectively under the Marinids “al-Qur'án Imá- 
muná” (The Koran is our Commander) and “al-Qur'án Kalam Alláh” (the Koran is 
the word of Allah). 

Politically the Marinids had no great success in rebuilding the Almohad empire 
but they greatly contributed to the development of Hispano-Moorish art. Their 
coins show that they set up as the champions of Orthodox Islam and they contended 
successfully with the dogmatic system that was the Almohad legacy. 
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III. The Saadids 


The accession of the Saadid Sherifs to the throne, especially after the taking of Fes 
in 1548, was the consequence of a domestic political crisis and at the same time the 
establishing of a maraboutic movement that had fought against the foreign invader. 
The Saadids' rise was a religious and also an economic struggle, in which the control 
over the trans-Sahara exchanges was at stake. The Portuguese had succeeded in 
intercepting this trade, particularly that of gold, at source. 

The reign of al-Mansour, which began the day after the battle of Wad-al-Makha- 
zin in 1578, constituted the political assertion of the Saadid state. Helped by this 
victory over the Portuguese, he could dispose of a large booty. He was able to 
expand his territories and took possession of the Niger. Thereby he ensured the gold 
of Sudan and preserved it from all European attempts on the African coast. Owing 
to this superabundance of gold, he was called Dhahabi, “Ше golden”. 

The Saadids used a variety of monetary types and a complex metrology into 
which were inserted ancient values and practices, not to mention Spanish silver 
coins brought into Morocco during this period, especially the “real de ocho". Howe- 
ver, the Saadid system itself was based on three essential monetary units: the gold 
dinar, the silver dirham and the bronze fels. 

Mohamed al-Chaykh, the founder of the dynasty, created the first Saadid cur- 
rency standardized on the legal dirham (2,93 g) and the silver qirát of a half-dir- 
ham's weight. He added two sub-divisions of the dirham : 1 and 1. His successor al- 
Ghalib had an identical coinage, while having modified the shape of silver pieces to 
become circular. In the reign of al-Mansour, the complete dinar of 24 carats (4,70 g) 
reappeared. Its weight and titre stayed unchanged until the death of the last Saadid 
sovereign in 1069 H (1659). 

Unlike their predecessors who had proclaimed their religious creed on the coins, 
the Saadids declared their ancestry of Sherifs. The dinar was, from the reign of al- 
Mansour, engraved with a still more significant formula that demanded considera- 
tion and dutifulness to the Prophet's descendants : 


СƏН ДА ¿uy Ne ai Wl wy Lil 
(God desires only to remove from you the ignominy, Family of the Prophet) 
IV. The Alawids (Since 1050 H/1640): 


After the death of al-Mansour, the Saadid political power was quickly dismantled 
and sank into anarchy and compromise which the national consciousness, more 
closely in touch with Christians, could not forgive. That was the historical back- 
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ground in the middle of the xvii" century when the Alawid Sherifs, originating from 
Tafilalet, took over the destinies of Morocco. 

The Alawids, who had agreed to lead a liberating “jihad”’, succeeded in eliminat- 
ing their local competitors and established their power. The country meanwhile was 
a prey to a serious economic crisis and much weakened by wars and epidemics. 

The reduced economic activity, where no gold or silver was available and where 
corruption prevailed, began to improve. But the currency was greatly depreciated 
and consisted only of bronze fels. 

To give a new impetus to the economy and to facilitate trade, Moulay Rachid, the 
founder of the dynasty, first planned a new currency. Then, he issued silver pieces 
(of 0,73 g) commonly called “mouzouna”. These coins, struck in the workshops of 
Sijilmassa, Fes, Marrakuch and Ribat, bore the reign’s motto: 


(Rachid is our Commander) Llell AS)! 


Not long after, he called in the fels issued by the principality of Dila’ and under- 
took the striking of new bronze pieces. Moulay Rachid who died in an accident left 
a thinly unified Morocco. Moulay Ismail carried on his predecessor's work and 
completed the monetary system; the gold coinage, which had disappeared during 
the later Saadid period, reappeared with the first Alawid dinar called 'Bunduqi", 
standardized on the Venetian sequin (of 3,53 g). It bore this inscription : 
الله حق ناصر الحق المبين‎ 
(God is certainty and Defender of the obvious truth). But the full dinar of 24 carats 
(4,70 g) was kept in use as a money of account. 

In the reign of Sidi Mohamed ibn Abdallah (1171-1204H/1757-1790) the silver 
coinage was abundant and the workshops numerous. The dirham had again its legal 
weight of 2,93 g, just as its tenfold multiple, the “Mithgál”. Very fine specimens of 
these pieces have been handed down to us from the mints of Ribat, Marrakuch and 
Tetuan. 

To minimise the impact of foreign currency on the country and to release the 
stock of hoarded Mithqals, the sovereign determined to create a new gold currency. 
He entrusted the striking to the “Casa de la Moneda" in Spain. The mint-name 
appearing on the coins should have been Marrakuch; but on the proofs appeared 
instead the name of Madrid. Considering this an affront to the dignity of the king- 
dom, he rejected this minting. 

His successor Moulay Slimán undertook the striking of dinars in a new style and of 
dirhams with a debased weight. Gold and silver coins were stock-piled, and only the 
increasingly numerous bronze fels were in circulation. 

This deterioration worsened in the second half of the xix" century in the reign of 
Sidi Mohamed ibn Abd-al-Rahman. After the war of 1860, Morocco was compelled 
to pay a tribute of 100 million pesetas in order to get back the town of Tetuan. The 
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sovereign had to empty the treasury and to strike exclusively bronze pieces that for 
twenty years were the legal currency in the country. Not till the accession to the 
throne of Moulay Hassan I in 1290H/1873 did silver coins appear again. 

The main concern of the sovereign was to break free from increasing dependence 
on European monetary systems. He endeavoured to set up again a hard currency 
standardized on the legal dirham. The new currency was the ryal or hassani douro : 
equivalent to 10 dirhams with fractions of 5,24, 1 and 4 dirhams. The first mintings 
were made in Paris and dated 1299 H (1882); three others followed. These issues 
continued in the reign of Moulay Abd-al-Aziz. 

But the exertions of Moulay Hassan I were reduced to nought by the financial 
difficulties of his successor Moulay Abd -Al-Aziz, in addition to a renewed outbreak 
of disorder. Morocco was thus defenceless in the face of foreign covetousness. 

Moroccan currency had indeed never lost so much of its value as in this period. 
The Hassani douro (29,31 g) suffered such a constant depreciation that it was circu- 
lating on a par with the Spanish douro (27 g) and the French piece of F 5, which 
were of distinctly lower weights and titres. To meet this problem, Moulay Abd -al- 
Aziz carried out a new monetary reform. He aligned his douro, later rial, on the 
currency of the Latin Union. This modification was felt as a disguised devaluation, 
especially as it happened when the price of silver was sagging constantly. Silver in 
its fall dragged down the Spanish currency on which the azizi rial was aligned. The 
Moroccan currency suffered not only on account of this double fluctuation but also 
of the coexistence between an official price and an excessive quotation from which 
Moroccan and foreign traders benefited highly. The currency's disorder and depre- 
ciation entailed financial straits that completed the political crisis. The result was 
that in 1912 Morocco lost its independence and was incorporated in the franc sys- 
tem. 

In 1380 H/1960 HM. Mohamed V again struck the silver dirham and in 1384 
H/1965 HM. Hassan II created the silver piece of DH 5. It has been the token that 
Morocco is recovering its destinies. Meanwhile an important development took 
place in this evolution: the widespread use of paper money and the growth of 
banking operations. But this innovation is not a discontinuity. As always, coinage 
besides its function of legal tender, is the expression of a political and cultural entity 
and the symbol of a national sovereignty. 
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M. R. BROOME 


The spread of mints under the Selcuks of Rum 


A convenient starting point for a discussion of the numismatic history of the 
Selcuks of Rum is the battle of Malazgirt!. It was fought in A.H. 464/A.D. 1071 in 
hilly country to the North of Lake Van between the Selcuk Alp Arslan and the 
Byzantine Emperor Romanus IV Diogenes. As a result the Byzantine hold on 
central Anatolia was broken and the whole area was opened up to nomad Turkoman 
tribes moving in from Azarbayjan and Iran. 

Alp Arslan’s main interests were elsewhere and his vizier Nizam-al-Mulk saw 
advantage in encouraging Ghazi warfare as a means of diverting the energies of 
some of the later Turkoman arrivals. Anatolia was a frontier area where Islam and 
the different Christian rulers had long fought each other but it now offered opportu- 
nities to gain much needed land for settlement. 

In the years before Malazgirt, many Anatolian towns had been destroyed during 
raids but now they began to be reoccupied by the Turkomans. Amongst the many 
dynasties thus established were four that eventually set up their own mints. These 
were the Danishmandids, the Saltukids, the Selcuks, and somewhat later, the Man- 
kucakids. 

The first coins known from these dynasties are all in copper, although the Selcuks 
later also minted in other metals, and they are mostly without mint or date. Their 
attribution to particular mints therefore depends on the names they bear and the 
areas of influence of these rulers, derived from historical sources. 

The earliest coin is probably one in the name of the Danishmandid Malik Ghazi 
who ruled an area between Sivas and the coastal mountain range to the north from 
497/1104 to 528/1134. He is considered to have made Niksar his capital2 and it is 
likely, therefore, that this is the location of the first Turkoman mint in Anatolia. A 
coin with a very similar obverse, named to Diyar al-Din has been attributed to a 


1. Current Turkish is used for place names, where relevant. 
2. E. J. Whelan, A contribution to Danishmendid history: the figured copper coins, ANS MN25, 
1980, p. 133-66. 
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Saltukid ruler of Erzurum who died in 526/11323. If this attribution is correct, 
Erzurum must have opened its mint at about the same time as Niksar. 

The next mint may well have been Kayseri as the Danishmandid Malik Muham- 
mad, who ruled from 528/1134 to 536/1142, restored this town and struck a coin 
proclaiming himself to be King of all Rome and Anatolia *. When Muhammad died 
the Danishmandid kingdom split into three and the rulers of Kayseri, Malatya and 
Sivas all struck coins, presumably at these places. 

It is to this period, or possibly a little later, that the first coins of the Selcuks can 
be assigned. They are named to Mas‘ud bin Qilij Arslan who was connected by 
marriage to several of the Danishmandids and who ruled between 510/1116 and 
951/1156. Although the Selcuks had originally been based at Iznik, they had been 
driven out following the First Crusade and had eventually re-established themselves 
at Konya. Mas‘ud had employed considerable resources in developing the town as 
his capital? and it is probable that these coins were minted there at some time 
between 536 and 550. 





Mints of the Selcuks of Rum 
Index to maps 


1. Niksar 4. Sivas 
2. Erzurum 5. Konya 
3. Kayseri 


NB There are still disputes over the location of some of these mints. 


3. A cast in the British Museum of a coin in a private collection has a facing figure of Christ on 
one side and, in Arabic on the other, al-sultan al-a zam Diyar al-Din. See also Whelan p. 160n. 
The sultan referred to is presumably the Great Selcuk Sanjar. 

4. Whelan, p. 139 Type A. 

5. See s. v. ‘Konya’, El?, by C. Cahen. 
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When Qilij Arslan II inherited the Selcuk territories in 551/1156 it is therefore 
likely that there were five Turkoman mints spread out in a line running roughly 
northeast from Konya to Erzurum, each producing small quantities of copper coins. 
In 563/1170 a new mint opened up for the Mankucakids of Erzincan and for the first 
time the coins are dated *. From 570 on, this series also shows a mint name, Erzin- 
can, the first definite Turkoman mint, and about the same time coins were struck 
for the Mankucakid ruler of Divrigi, although without naming the mint. 

By 573/1177 when Qilij Arslan II defiantly struck the first Selcuk gold dinar at 
Konya’, Selcuk rule had been extended over the other central Turkoman areas 
although the Mankucakids and the Saltukids maintained their independence and 
their coins for a few more decades at Erzincan and Erzurum respectively. 

Konya also minted silver dinars from 580 to 585 and presumably Qilij Arslan’s 
small copper ‘horseman’ coins came from the same place. But in 582/1186, he di- 
vided his kingdom into eleven principalities, keeping only Konya to himself. Mint- 
less copper coins, probably struck between 582 and 599 are known in the names of 
his eldest son Malik of Sivas and Aksaray, of Suleyman of Tokat, and of Kaysar of 
Malatya. Presumably a mint was in operation for each ruler in these places 
although there are grounds for placing Malik’s mint at Aksaray rather than at 
Sivas 8. 

In 587/1191 a new mint was opened at Ankara by Mas‘ud, another son, who struck 
dated silver dirhams there °. By this time Konya had been sacked by the Crusaders 
and Malik was actively seeking his inheritance. Qilij Arslan died the following year, 
having nominated Kay Khusraw of Uluborlu as his heir, but it was four years before 
Konya minted silver coins in his name. In the meantime, Mas'ud produced a small 
issue of copper from Ankara, dated 590, after which this mint disappeared from the 
Selcuk scene for over 50 years. 

When Malik died, his territories, including Kayseri, were taken over by his bro- 
ther, Suleyman, prince of Tokat, who went on to overthrow Kay Khusraw and 
declare himself Sultan. Suleyman's copper coinage as Sultan is very similar to his 
Tokat issues and may well have been struck there but his silver was struck at Konya 
and, in 593 only, at Aksaray, perhaps to emphasise his control of Malik's old power- 


6. Iand C. Artuk Istanbul Arkeoloji Muzeleri Teshirdeki Islami Sikkeler Katalogu ; Cilt I (hereaf- 
ter Artuk) no. 1191 (undated) and G. Hennequin, Catalogue des Monnaies Musulmanes de la 
Bibliothèque Nationale no. 1931 dated 570. 

7. For a gold dinar dated 573 see Artuk 1060. The silver dinar of 571, no. 122 in Tewhid's vol. IV 
of the Catalogue of the Imperial Ottoman Museum collection, is badly worn and names the 
Caliph al-Nasir who was not appointed until A.H. 575. It is probably a misreading for 581. E. 
von Zambaur, in Die Münzprägungen des Islams, notes a silver dinar of 580 in his hand-written 
catalogue of coins in Viennese collections and I. Ghalib in Takvimi Meskukati Selcukiyye has 
one of 581. It is not until 592 that the silver coins are called dirhams. 

8. See for instance Cahen Pre-Ottoman Turkey, 114. 

9. A coin of Ankara issued by Malik Mas'ud in 587 is shown at Artuk 1069. It has an unusual 
design and a unique inscription. 
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base. In 596 the mint of Kayseri was re-opened for the first time since the Selcuks 
had taken it from the Danishmandids and, the following year, Tokat was named on 
a solitary issue ?. Suleyman's triumphal progress went on to annex Malatya, Erzu- 
rum and Ankara before he died in 601/1204 but no coins in his name are known from 
these places. 

In his second reign, Kay Khusraw maintained Konya and Kayseri as his main 
mints but also produced silver and copper coins at Malatya, perhaps reflecting the 
need to show his authority in Eastern Anatolia. 

When Kay Khusraw was killed in 607/1210 the succession was contested by two of 
his sons, Kay Ka'us in Kayseri and Kay Qubadh in Tokat, who was supported by 
Tughril in Erzurum. Kay Ka'us soon triumphed but the contest is reflected in the 
silver coins dated 608 from Konya and Kayseri for Kay Ka'us, from Tokat for Kay 
Qubadh and from Erzurum for Tughril. Tughril survived to found the small 
dynasty of the Selcuks of Erzurum !! but Kay Qubadh was sent into captivity with 
Kay Ka'us striking a dirham in Tokat in his own name in 610 ??, 

With peace restored Konya began operating again !? and Sivas was opened for the 
first time by the Selcuks. These two mints went on to provide the bulk of the Selcuk 
coinage for the next 45 years. When Kay Qubadh I eventually gained the Sultanate 
in 616/1219 the demand for coin must have exceeded the combined capabilities of 
Konya and Sivas as a mint was re-established at Kayseri which minted prolifically 
for just three years producing silver dirhams with a distinctive and artistic design. 
A small issue of copper coins dated to the same period and attributed to Bilveren, 
near Malatya, possibly from the Arghana mine, may also be a consequence of the 
shortage of coin M. 

The Selcuks of Erzurum produced small quantities of silver and copper coins until 
they were deposed in 628/1231 by Kay Qubadh. An issue of Erzurum in his name of 
628 must be seen as a record of his victory before closing the mint. In 625/1228 
Erzincan had been given up by the Mankucakids and became part of the Selcuk 
empire. Coins minted there in 630 by Kay Qubadh’ were probably intended to 
reinforce the message of the Erzurum piece. 

An interesting series of silver and gold coins with no mint name were struck 
between 623 and 627. Some of these can be die-linked with coins from Sivas and 


10. Eg. BMC Oriental III, 104. 

11. For the coinage of the Selcuks of Erzurum see M. R. Broome, Some silver dinars of the Seljugqs of 
Erzerum, in Num. Circ., Feb. 1976. 

12. BMC IX, 112d from Dookar? is almost certainly from Tokat. 

13. In 610 Sivas produced full dirhams, half dirhams and fulus, e.g. Artuk 1089 to 1091. 

14. Perhaps the place today called Erganimadeni. See note on copper mining in Naval Intelli- 
gence Division Geographical Handbook on Turkey vol. 2, 119. 

15. Eg. Artuk 1096. 
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they may represent a travelling mint accompanying Kay Qubadh in order to pro- 
vide coins when needed for his military operations against Khwarazm Shahs. 

The Mongol invasion in 641/1243 was probably sufficient reason to centralize 
coinage production at Konya and Sivas, apart from an occasional piece with no 
mint, and it was not until the struggle for power between the amirs supporting each 
of Kay Khusraw's three sons culminated in the joint rule known as the period of the 
Three Brothers, that minting began again in other places. Kayseri opened up again 
in 651/1253 together with a new mint at Lu’lu’ah, a strongpoint near the Cilician 
Gates, captured from the Byzantines some thirty years earlier. 





Mints of the Selcuks of Rum 
Index to maps 


6. Erzincan 10. Gumushbazar 
7. Malatya 11. Develi 

8. Ankara 12. Sarus 

9. Та ай 


NB There are still disputes over the location of some of these mints. 


Although the regular series in the name of the Three Brothers was maintained 
until 657, in 655 coins were also struck named either to Kay Ka’us II or to Qilij 
Arslan IV and the transfer of power as the Mongols divided the country is reflected 
in the rise and fall of the mints for each part. Konya and Lu’lu’ah both worked 
briefly for Kay Ka'us in 658 producing a large output of coins of a new type but, 
perhaps significantly, both mint names were preceded for the first time by Madi- 
nat — the town of —. Both also minted a few coins for Qilij Arslan that year. Sivas 
minted for Qilij Arslan as early as 650 16 and seems to have produced parallel issues 


16. Sivas mint had a prolific output in the name of the Three Brothers from 647 to 654 but pieces 
dated 650 are rare. It is interesting therefore that Sivas coins of that year are known also in 
the name of Qilij Arslan IV alone and dated by the month. Rabi‘ al-awwal, Sha‘ban, and Dhu 
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for him and the Three Brothers in 655-57. Malatya, reopened in the name of the 
Three Brothers in 655, transfered its allegance to Qilij Arslan the following year !? 
but then closed down. 

Kay Ka'us was also recognised briefly at Ankara in 655 but set up new mints at 
Gumushbazar — the silver market (possibly now the village of Gumushhajikoy near 
Amasya !8, at Develi, between Kayseri and Lu’lu’ah, and at Antalya; the last 
probably to turn treasure into convertible currency for use as he fled the country. A 
new mint name appeared at this time, Ma‘din Shahr — ‘the mint town’ which ope- 
rated from 655. At that date the only other mint acknowledging Qilij Arslan as sole 
ruler was Sivas and the conventional attribution of Ma‘din Shahr to the ancient 
silver mines of Isaura, south of Konya, seems unlikely. A possible alternative would 
be a site near Erzincan which is named as a mint from the following year and which 
went on to produce a profilic series of coins for the next 35 years. A pointer in this 
direction is provided by a coin of 667 which names Ma‘din Shahr on one side and 
Erzincan on the other. Silver mines existed near Erzincan at Gumushhane and 
Bayburt, well inside the eastern half of the country that had been assigned to Qilij 
Arslan 9. 

Qilij Arslan’s next major issue came from far away to the south at Sarus, near 
Adana, between 657 (or 658) and 661 2°. The sudden blossoming of this shortlived 
mint may just possibly have been due to a local discovery of silver as one type, 
assigned to 661 on stylistic grounds, is named to Ma‘din Sarus. Whatever the rea- 
son, the appearance of this mint indicates the increasing area of the country that 
acknowledged Qilij Arslan as the sole Selcuk sultan. 


al-Hijjah are recorded. These pieces have sometimes been read as 656, eg. by Tewhid, but this 
reading is acceptable only if it is assumed that the word ‘sanah’ has been omitted. No other 
coins of Qilij Arslan omit this word and it is more likely that the coins belong to the earlier 
date. 

17. See Artuk 1153 for a unique coin of unusual style which, if correctly read, is the earliest 
example of the use of the expression ‘al-Manah Allah’ in the Selcuk series. 

18. Artuk follows Zambaur in proposing Gumushhajikoy, a village to the norht-west of Amasya 
where silver/lead/zinc/ ores are known to exist. Other possible sites are Gumushhane, between 
Trabzon and Erzincan, and Gumushmadeni at Keban, north-east of Malatya, both of which 
have silver-bearing ores and are known to have been worked in antiquity. 

19. Zambaur locates Ma‘din Shahr between Konya and Laranda (Karaman). Album thinks that 
it is in the same region as Gumushbazar. A coin of 667 in the Berlin collection has Ma‘din 
Shahr one side and Arzinjan on the other. If Zambaur is right one would expect the mint to 
follow Konya practice but, in 655, when the first and most extensive issue appears in Qilij 
Arslan's name, Konya is still acknowledging the Three Brothers and does not change until 
658. Arzinjan, on the other hand, opens up in 656 for Qilij Arslan. 

20. Sarus was a prolific mint from 658 to 660 only. A few pieces are known for 661 and Artuk 
notes, but does not illustrate, a worn coin from Ma'din Sarus (A1152) with the shortened 
reverse legend first introduced in 661. The coin recorded at BMC III 252 for 657 seems more 


likely to be of 659. 
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Following Kay Ka’us II’s expulsion by the Mongols in 658/1260, the mints at 
Konya, Sivas and Lu’lu’ah all minted in Qilij Arslan’s name. The following year 
Gumushbazar joined in and, in 661, Develi, Kayseri and Amid*!. The extensive 
array of mints may well have been necessary to produce the tribute demanded by 
the Mongols although the small number of coins with no mint named were presu- 
mably for the use of Qilij Arslan’s own entourage ??. 

In 663/1265 Qilij Arslan was assassinated on instructions from his vizier and his 
small son placed on the throne as Kay Khusraw III. For the next twenty years a 
consistently high output seems to have been maintained from Sivas and Lu’lu’ah 
with a steady production at Kayseri, Gumushbazar, and Erzincan. Konya seems to 
have produced in smaller quantities with very little after 674 as it came increasingly 
under the domination of the Karamanids. 





Mints of the Selcuks of Rum 
Index to maps 


13. Kastamonu 15. Antalya 
14. Sinop 


NB There are still disputes over the location of some of these mints. 


From 664, coins are known from both Madinat Lu’lu’ah and Ma‘din Lu’lu’ah and 
these may represent different mints, the latter possibly set up in the area of the 
mine workings at Madenkoy on the Bulgar Dag. Coins from Madinat Lu’lu’ah are 


21. The Amid pieces of 661 employ an unusual spelling of the mint name which can be read as 
Aymid. This pronounciation has been reported as still in use in the area. 

22. The ‘no-mint’ coins are known in both gold and silver. One type is unique amongst Qilij 
Arslan’s silver coins in omitting his name and identifying him solely by his laqab, Rukn al- 
dunya wa al-Din, eg. BMC III 252 m. 
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different in a number of respects that are shared with Konya and the southern mints 
whereas the Ma‘din coins are similar to many northern mints, including Sivas ?*. 

Amongst the mints operating intermittently for Kay Khusraw III, Sarus is known 
only for 666 and Ma‘din Shahr virtually stops in 671 as Erzincan is expanding 
production with the new name of Madinat Erzincan 24. New mints were opened in 
the north at Kastamonu (665) and Sinop (672) and in the south at Sarikavak (675) 
and 'Ala'iya (681), mostly operating for one or two years only. Antalya seems to 
have been in action from 670 but Erzurum was brought into use again only in 680. 


680 - 700 H 





Mints of the Selcuks of Rum 
Index to maps 


16. Sarikavak 21. Egridir 

17. Samsun 22. Borghlu 

18. Bayburt 23. Suleymanshehr 
19. Sandukli 24. Ladik 

20. Samasur 25. Bafra 


NB There are still disputes over the location of some of these mints. 


When Mas‘ud II proclaimed himself sultan in 678/1280, the main mints operating 
for Kay Khusraw were Sivas, Erzincan, Lu'lu'ah and Gumushbazar although few 
coins are known from the latter mint after that date. All five mints recognised 


23. The most obvious difference is the omission of the kunya ‘abu al-fath’ at Ma’din Lu’lu’ah on all 
except a few, possibly unofficial, coins dated 674 and 676. The series from Madinat Lu’lu’ah of 
670 with the month included in the date is not represented at Ma‘din Lu’lu’ah and neither is 
the presumably commemorative issue dated 10 Sha'ban 676. The type with the concave hexa- 
gon, introduced in 678 and named to Lu'lu'ah, changes to Ma'din Lu’lu’ah in 680 but with no 
stylistic differences. This type also omits the kunya. 

24. Ma'din Shahr is the only mint that shares with Arzinjan the use of the words ‘qasim amir al- 
muminin' after Kay Khusraw's titles. 
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Mas'ud II in 682 when he replaced Kay Khusraw formally and intermittent issues 
are found from Sinop (683), Samsun (691) and Bayburt (685), in the north with 
Antalya (681) and Alanya (681 or 2) in the south together with Ma'din mints at 
Gumushbazar (680), Sandukli and Sarakavak (686), Bayburt (687) and Lu’lu’ah. 
The old Selcuk capital of Konya is represented only by a small issue of gold in 682, 
presumably in recognition of Mas’ud’s sultanate, and of silver in 683. This latter 
issue must precede news of Arghun’s allocation to Kay Khusraw’s two sons of the 
western half of the country. Most mints closed in 690 as battles between Turkoman 
tribes and Mongols ravaged the southern part of the country but by 693, scattered 
specimens were being produced from Sivas, Sinop, Samsun, Antalya and Ma'din 
Samasur. 

When Mas’ud was deposed in favour of Kay Qubadh III in 696/1297, Erzincan 
was the only mint operating for the Selcuks as the rival Mongol armies fought each 
other. But this year also saw Ghazan Mahmud's reform of the coinage and the 
Ilkhanids began to strike coins in their own name in Anatolia 2. By the year 700 
they had taken over the mints of Sivas, Erzurum, Erzincan, Tokat, Amasya, Sinop, 
and Samsun in the north and Konya, Lu'lu'ah and Kayseri in the south. 

Interestingly, around 699 a little group of mints striking Selcuk coins opened up in 
the hinterland behind Antalya and names such as Egridir, Borghlu and Suleyman- 
shehr appear on the coins although these places were then controlled by the Hamid 
Beys 2. Kay Qubadh was allowed to strike coins at Konya in AH700 in his own 
name, acknowledging the Ilkhanid Ghazan Mahmud as overlord, but, two years 
later, he was put to death and Mas‘ud returned to the throne for a second reign. The 
only attested mint for this reign so far is Bafra, away on the Black Sea coast. 

Finally, two coins have been attributed to a shadowy Mas'ud III. One is of 
Gumushbazar and possibly dated 709, and this must, for the present, be counted as 
the last of the Selcuk mints. 


25. The Ilkhanid standard was nominally 2.16 grams for a silver dirham compared with the 
Selcuk (and traditional) weight of 2.90 grams. Most of the few known Selcuk pieces dated 699 
or later, weigh c. 2.2 grams. 

26. See Olcer, Hamid Ogullarina aid bir Dirhem in the Turkish Numismatic Society’s Bulten, 1985. 
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SALIH KH. SARI 
A Mamlük hoard from Karak 


(PLATE 46) 


In April, 1963, an impressive hoard was accidentally unearthed near the tower of 
al-sultan Zahir Baybars I at the site of the citadel of Karak city in southern Jordan 
(90 km South of “Amman). The hoard was discovered by workers digging the foun- 
dation for a new hospital building and was wholly transferred into the numismatic 
collection of the Department of Antiquities, The Jordanian Archeological Museum, 
"Amman !. The hoard, which consists of a total of 2,244 early Mamluk silver species, 
many of which were considerably worn, had been buried in an earthenware pot. The 
overwhelming majority of the coins are full dirhams, but there are many halves and 
quarters ?. 

All the coins in the hoard originate from a relatively short time span of 39 years. 
The earliest ones were struck by Qutuz, who came to power in 657 A.H./1257 A.D. 
and the latest by Kitbugha, deposed in 696 A.H./1296 A.D. The presence of only 
one coin of 696 A.H. suggest that the hoard was deposited in that year. The bulk of 
the hoard belongs to the reigns of sultan Baybars I and Qalawun, and there is a 
comparative paucity of coins minted under their successors. 

The overwhelming majority of the coins in the hoard came from the mints of Cairo 
and Damascus, which were the most prolific mints of this period ; some were minted 
in Hamah and there is one from Alexandria. 

The hoard is extremely important because it contains additional specimens of 
early Mamluk coins of previously known types; there are also several new varieties 
and even previously unpublished types. 


1. I wish to acknowledge the help of Yarmouk University, Irbid, Jordan whose financial assis- 
tance enabled me to carry out the study of the coins at the Jordanian Archeological Museum, 
‘Amman. I also wish to thank Dr. “Adnan al-Hadidi, the head of the Department of Antiqui- 
ties, for kindly allowing me to examine the coins. 

2. Since there is no indication of value engraved on the coins, the following system has been 
adopted to determine the denomination: coins from 2.00 to 4.00 grams are considered full 
dirhams ; coins from 1.00 to 1.99 grams are half dirhams; and those of 0.50 to 0.99 grams are 
quarter dirhams. 
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Most of the published early Mamlük coins are found in the catalogues of Stanley 
Lane-Poole and Henri Lavoix, written in the course of the late 19th century. These 
Works are a corner stone in the history of Islamic numismatics in general and will 
remain valuable reference books for a long time to come. However, the coinage of 
the Mamlük sultans was given attention in the 50s and 60s of the current century, 
especially by Balog, Bacharach and Bates. They have produced magisterial stan- 
dard numismatic catalogues which have shown the extraordinary wealth of numis- 
matic evidence for clarifying and correcting various aspects of history. Neverthe- 
less, none of the cited catalogues discussed any Mamlük coins of a homogenous 
character in such tremendous bulk, and it was only Balog who, by means of chemi- 
cal analysis, indisputably laid the methodology and groundwork for extracting more 
information from the coins than merely what is engraved on the surface. Apart 
from Balog's works which provided the foundation for recent research on standards 
of fineness these publications are largely analytical and deal with basic epigraphic 
information and political implications; virtually nothing has been written on the 
metrology of the coins. Balog's work The Coinage of the Mamlük Sultans of Egypt 
and Syria, and his additions and corrections published in the ANSMN, are extre- 
mely valuable. Nevertheless they suffer from gaps with regard to the coinage of the 
early Mamlük sultans. Qalawun's coinage, for instance, could not be treated 
comprehensively and thoroughly by Balog due to the limited number of coins avai- 
lable to him?. Studying the Karak hoard we found 15 specimens struck in Cairo, 6 
of them in the year 682 A.H., one specimen in the year 684 A.H. and 8 specimens in 
the year 686 A.H. and 7 specimens struck in Damascus; 3 of them in the year 682 
A.H., 3 in the year 684 and one in the year 686 fills the gap regarding Qalawun’s 
coinage and enables us to offer a comprehensive study of the “‘missing’’ issues 4. 

Similary, although there are no coins in Balog’s work minted in Hamah under 
sultan al-Ashraf Khalil, the Karak hoard provides us with 8 specimens indicating 
that Hamah mint was active under al-Ashraf Khalil. Furthermore the Karak hoard 
yields 12 new specimens certainly struck during the first reign of al-Nàsir Muham- 
mad which are also missing from Balog's work, as well as from any other listing. 
Sultan Kitbugha is represented in Balog by only 3 specimens from Cairo and 
Damascus; in the Karak hoard he is represented by 22 specimens. Baraka Khan, 
represented by only 10 specimens in Balog, is represented here by 33 specimens. 
Sulamish, represented by 3 specimens in Balog, is represented here by 5 specimens. 


3. P. Balog, The coinage of the Mamluk sultans of Egypt and Syria, in ANS NS 12, New York, 


1964, p. 112. 
4. For a detailed description and analysis of the hoard see unpublished Ph. D. dissertation of 
Salih Khalid Sari, A Critical Analysis of Mamluk Hoard from Karak. University of Michigan, 


Ann Arbor, 1986. 
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Equally important, the contents of the hoard offer solutions to problems raised by 
modern numismatists. For example Bates, in his article The coinage of the 
Mamluk Sultan Baybars 1. Additions and Corrections, stated that: “neither al-Ha- 
kim nor any of his successors in the caliphate of Cairo were acknowledged on the 
coinage of Egypt’. The Karak hoard yielded a specimen the reverse of which bears 
al-Hakim's name and the date 666 A.H.; the digit could as well be read ahad “one” 
but the point visible above it is probably sufficient evidence for the reading suggest- 
ed here. The Cairo mint is indisputably the correct one (Plate 46, 1, coin no. 1). 
There is no reason, therefore, to believe as Bates suggested. Furthermore Bates's 
statement: “Why al-Hakim was recognized on the coinage of Syria since 666 A.H. 
and not that of Egypt is perplexing'' is no longer a problem since we have numis- 
matic documentation from both Syria and Egypt. The former is represented in the 
Karak hoard by two Syrian specimens bearing the date 662 A.H. and 665 (Plate 46, 
coins no. 2 and 3). The latter is represented by a Cairo specimen. Thus the 
details have now become available to resolve the confusion and at the same time to 
invalidate Bates's statement that there were apparently no coins struck at Damas- 
cus or Hamah in 665-6667. The lacuna indicated here is now partially filled. Fur- 
thermore, there is also no need to adduce “the no-mint no-date coins" to the speci- 
mens with al-Mustansir's name to fill the lacuna as Broome indicated 8. Neverthe- 
less, why al-Hakim's emissions from Egypt are rare even after 666 A.H. while such 
is not the case with respect to the Syrian coins, is still a problem that can be 
resolved only with the aid of additional discoveries. Finally, some numismatists 
regard Mamlük silver as scarcer than gold?. Balog's corpus records only some 1,500 
surviving specimens for both the early and the late Mamlüks. One-third of these 
coins were struck under Baybars and Qalawun. The copious number of silver coins 
in Karak hoard, however, has now made this statement obsolete. 


5. M. Bates, The Coinage of the Mamlük Sultan Baybars I: Additions and Corrections, in ANSMN 


22; 1977, 166. 
Ibid. 171. 
Ibid. 


M. Broome, The Silver Coinage of Baybars 1 without Mint Name, in ANSMN 24, 1979, 220. 
M. Broome, A Handbook of Islamic Coins, London, 1985, 123. 
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IBRAHIM und CEVRIYE ARTUK 


Die in Hisnkeyfä geprägten Einzelmünzen 
der Eyyubi 


(PLATE 47) 


Bekanntlich befindet sich Hisnkeyfà zwischen Diyarbakir (Amid) und Ibnómer 
(im Süden). Diese Stadt ist von Diyarbakir 110 km, von Cezire-i Ibnómer 85 km 
entfernt. 

Hisnkeyfá ist eine alte, im Mittelalter besonders wichtige Kreisstadt, die zum 
Regierungsbezirk Mardin und zum Landkreis Gercüs gehórt. Zugleich stellt sie eine 
der altesten Siedlungen in Ostanatolien dar. Die dortigen Hóhlen, welche auch 
heute noch als Unterkunft dienen; begünstigten früher die Ansiedlung. Auch die 
geschützte Lage wie auch die verkehrmäßig günstige Lage fórderten die Entwick- 
lung dieser Stadt!. 

Anläßlich seines Besuches dieses Ortes sagte Yakut-u Hamevi über die dort befind- 
liche schöne Dicle-Brücke folgendes: «Hisnkeyfä hat die schönste und größte 
Brücke, die ich je gesehen habe »?. Es ist nicht bekannt, ob dieses Bauwerk, dessen 
Bogen 80-100 Fuß mißt, so kühn wie est ist, auf byzantinische Kaiser oder, was am 
wahrscheinlichsten ist, auf Kalifen zurückgeht. Diese mit herrlichen Statuen aus- 
gestattete Brücke stürzte leider zusammen, wobei die meisten Bruchstücke auf den 
Grund der Dicle sanken. 

Im Anschluß hieran sollen drei wichtige Münzen aus der Regierungszeit el-Kämil 
Salah el-Din Halil b. Ahmed b. Süleymans I. (1249-1259 bzw. 836-856) erwähnt 
werden: 


1. Isläm Ansiklopedisi, Istanbul 1967, ‘Hisnkeyfa’ (Besin Darkut), S. 452. 
2. Yakut-u Hamevi, Mucim el-Buldan, Beirut, 2, S. 265. 
3. H. von Molteke, Türkiye’deki durum ve olaylar üzerine mektuplar, S. 185. 
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1. Hisnkeyfá, ohne Datum, 22 mm. 3,85 g 


Vorderseite Rückseite 4 
( («и kt S 
| J y Led! MI 4I y 
Чым Alc jus a 


CAI cago TIS 


2. Hisnkeyfá, 841 


Vorderseite | Rückseite 
= الله‎ 
لمان الكامل‎ )| LI اله‎ y 
È owwa ipj y a 
WI AS sg 0 حصن‎ 
a SL, ا‎ 
am Hand: 
(aulis apo aet Ea gogo DIET OP s 
3. Hisnkeyfà, ohne Datum, 
Vorderseite Rückseite 
صرب‎ " 
الكامل‎ ш "Ж 
الله ملکه‎ STORE 


4. A. Thevhid, Monnaies des Ayoubites des Hisn-Keyfa Procés-Verbaux et Mémoires Congres 
International des Numismatique, Bruxelles 1910, S. 504, No. 9; EG. Artuk, Istanbul Arkeoloji 
Müzeleri Teshirdeki Islámi Sikkeler Kataloğu, 1, S. 251, No. 790; P. Balog, The Coinage of the 
Ayyubids, 1980, S. 276, No. 908. 
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4. Cezire, ohne datum 


Vorderseite Rückseite on 
Mati y 
4 صرب‎ i 
J WI Jus | 
ALL الله‎ Ф 
عبد الله الله‎ RAT 


Ho) 


Y Las 

Münze Nr. 4 aus dem Münzkabinett des archäologischen Museums von Istanbul 
konnte identifiziert werden. Dieser Typ Múnzen wurde in Siirt, el Cezire und Hisn- 
keyfá geprágt. Nach manchen Wissenschaftlern stammen diese Múnzen aus der Zeit 
der Serefhanen-Dynastie 5, die jedoch, weil sie nie in Cezire-i Ibnómer und Hisn- 
keyfä regiert hat, diese Münzen unmöglich geprägt haben konnte. 

Der auf diesen Münzen verwendete Titel «Knecht Gottes » ist einer der Titel des 
el-Sultan el-Kämil Halils. عبد الله بن عبد الله رحمهما الله‎ 

Zuletzt soll eine Münze aus der Zeit Halefs b. Muhammed b. Süleymans aus der in 
Hisnkeyfà ansässigen Eyyubi-Dynastie erwähnt werden : Diese 2 g schwere Münze 
mit einem Durchmesser von 30 mm befand sich in der Sammlung Serafettin Erels. 
Auf ihr kann man folgendes lesen: 


5. Vorderseite „Ш SUI Rückseite Ha 


Pers) LI 
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€ اله SDV‏ 
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Historische Untersuchung 


Die Stadt Hisnkeyfà war zur Zeit der Römer und der Sassaniden und in der 
frühchristlichen Zeit aufgrund ihrer Lage und ihrer Festung von Bedeutung, welche 
sie auch in islamischer Zeit nicht verlor. Mit dem Sturz des abassidischen Kalifats 
ist Hisnkeyfà unter die Herrschaft der Hamdanen, Mervanen und 495 (1101) der 
Ortukiden und der Amid-Dynastie geraten. 


9. S. Erel Nadir birkaç Sikke, 1963, S.20f. 
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Unter den Ortukiden erreichte die Stadt ihre Blüte, wie es die Werke bezeugen, 
die sie hinterlieB. Mit der Eroberung durch den Herrscher el-Melik el-Kamil im 
Jahre 629 (1231) verloren die Ortukiden ihre Macht, welche an dessen Sohn el-Melik 
el-Salih fiel, so daß dieser der erste eyyubische Herrscher in Hisnkeyfà wurde. 
Während der Herrschaft seines Sohnes wiederum, el Melik el-Muazzam Turan Sahs 
(635-648 1237-1250), eroberten die anatolischen Seldschuken Divarbekir (Amid), 
eine Stadt, die damals zu einer der wichtigsten des Landes zählte, und überließen 
ihm Hisnkeyfä und Heyma Kalesi®. Nachdem el-Melik el-Muazzam Turansah in 
Hisnkeyfä die Nachricht vom Tode seines Vaters, el-Melik el-Salih Necm el-Din 
Eyyub b. Muhammeds, gehórt hatte, wechselte er sein Gewand, ging nach Ane, 
überquerte den Euphrat und eine Wüste und gelangte am 29. Ramadan nach 
Dimask (Sam). Nach einer Rast auf der dortigen Burg kam er nach Ägypten ’”. 

Als 658 (1260) El Cezire von den Mongolen erobert wurde, mußte der damalige 
Herrscher, el-Melik el Muvahhit Takiyüddin Abdullah (648 / 1250), deren Oberho- 
heit akzeptieren. Zusammen mit Hülagü ließ er Münzen prägen 8. 

Ab dieser Zeit wurde die Herrschaft der Eyyubis in Hisnkeyfä allmählich schwä- 
cher. Als Melik el-Salih Ebubekir II. (780 /1378) als siebenter Herrscher dieser 
Dynastie seinen Rücktritt erklärte, wurde sein Bruder el-Melik el-Adil Fahreddin 
Süleyman sein Nachfolger. 


Ibn Hacer sagte hierüber folgendes ?: 


ds‏ صفر استقر yal $ JD JJ ОШ‏ سلعان ن غازی ف 
«SL‏ حصن S‏ فوض د للرے البه اخوه اللي ds үй) ая» ДАЛ‏ نهسه 
pHa, ol,‏ وخلع نفسه o Lal gb plais 2 Jl y JUL сз‏ 


Damals belagerte Timurlenk im Monat Muharrem die Stadt Tekrit, eroberte sie 
am Ende dieses Monats, ließ dort die Männer töten und die Frauen und Kinder 
gefangennehmen und ging nach Musul. Der Herrscher dieser Stadt gehorchte ihm 
und stellte sich in seinen Dienst. Von dort aus eroberte er Resülayn, besiegte Raha 
und plünderte es aus (Urfa)!?. Als der Herrscher von Hisnkeyfà, Melik el-Esref 
Serafeddin Ahmet dies hórte, ging er sofort nach Mardin, um Timurlenk kostbare 
Gegenstánde zu überreichen. Timurlenk war zufrieden und lief) ihn in seine Stadt 
zurückkehren, weil er der erste der Emire war, die sich in seinen Dienst gestellt 


6. Ebu’l Fida, el-Muhtasar fi Ahbar el-Beser, Beirut, III, S. 168 f. 

7. Zayl, Kital el- Ravzateyn teracim Rical el-Karneyn, Beirut 1974, S. 183. 

8. Tevhid, a.a.0., S. 501; Artuk, a.a.O., S. 248, No. 782; Balog, a.a.0. No. 889 f. 

9. [bn-i Hacer, Enba' el-gumur bi enba’ el-umur, Topkapi Sarayı 3. Ahmed Kitaplığı, No. 294, Bd. 
IX, Blatt37. 

10. Ibn Arabsah, Acaib el-Makdur fi Ahbar Timur, S. 47. 
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hatten. Melik el-Esref Seraffeddin Ahmed wurde 836 (1432) von einigen zu Kara 
Yoluk gehörenden Personen getótet!!. Sein Nachfolger war el-Melik-el Kâmil Halil 
b. Ahmed b. Süleyman I. (836-856/1432-1452). Melik Halil hatte gute Beziehungen 
zu Timur und Sah Ruh. Unter Timur und Sah Ruh waren die Kurden gehorsame 
Bürger 12. 

El-Melik el-Adil Nasir el-Din folgte 856 (1452) Melik Halil auf den Thron, nach 
dessen Tod, über den wir keine Kenntnisse besitzen, bestieg el-Melik el Kamil 
Ahmed II. den Thron (856/1452). Dessen Nachfolger war el-Melik el-Adil Halef b. 
Muhammed b. Süleyman, dessen Vater nach Lane-Poole und Zambaur Mohammed 
und dessen Großvater väterlicherseits Ahmed war. Aber nach den in Hisnkeyfä 
aufgefundenen Münzen war zweifelsohne Halef Muhammeds Sohn, welcher wie- 
derum Süleymans Sohn war. Halefs Leben war durch ständigen Krieg bestimmt. 
Deswegen war er im Volk als « Zwei-Schwerter-Vater» bekannt ®. 

Zu jener Zeit erhielt Uzun Hasan aus der Akkoyun-Dynastie die Nachricht, el 
Melik Halef, der damalige Herrscher von Hisnkeyfá, hátte Siirt erobert. Halef kam 
Uzun Hasans Forderung, nach Siirt zurückzukehren, nicht nach, woraufhin Uzun 
Hasan ein Heer unter der Führung seines Sohnes Sultan Halils schickte. Trotz 
langer Belagerung konnte Melik Halil diese Stadt nicht zurückerobern und sah sich 
deswegen gezwungen, den Rückzug anzutreten. Noch in Gedanken versunken, wie 
Hisnkeyfä zurückerobert werden kann, trat Abdurrahman auf ihn zu, und sagte, auf 


Hisnkeyfä weisend, folgendes: 
جنان بکشمترا که هيج ند انی‎ 


Daraufhin erteilte Hasan die Anordung, über diese Zeit eine Chronik zu schreiben. 
Kurze Zeit spãter verübten Melik Zeynelabidin und el-Melik Eyyub ein tödliches 
Attentat gegen Melik Halef, als dieser gerade badete 4. Halefs Tod war das « Schluß- 
wort» zu der Äußerung Abdurrahmans. Hasan persönlich eroberte Hisnkeyfä und 
ließ die beiden Attentäter aus Vergeltung hinrichten. Die Verwaltung der Stadt 
vertraute er seinem Ѕоһпе НаШ ап 15, 


11. Abdulhay b. Imad el-Hambeli, Sezarat el-Zahib fi Ahbar min Zeheb, Beirut 1979, Bd. 6, S. 344 ; 
Nizam el-Din Sami, Zafernáme, übers. v. Necati Lugal, Ankara 1944, S. 178; Kürtler, Istanbul 
1334, Matbaa-y1 Orhaniye, S. 157. 

12. Abdulhay b. Imad el-Hambeli, a.a.0., Bd.7, S. 179. 

13. Seref Han, Serefnáme, Àgypten, S. 204. 

14. Ebubekir Tahrani, hrsg. v. Necati Lugal- Faruk Sümer, Kitab Diyarbekiriyye, Bd. 2, S. 367, 
394, Türk Tarih Kurumu 1964 

15. Sahavi, el-Davul-Láme”, Kairo 1354, Bd. 3, S. 112f. 
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PURUSHOTTAM SINGH 


The Narhan hoard of punch marked coins 
(A preliminary report) 


(PLATES 48-9) 
Discovery 


While conducting archaeological excavations at the ancient site of Narhan (Lat. 
26°19’N ; Long. 83°24’E) situated on the left bank of the Ghaghara river in district 
Gorakhpur (U.P.) a coin hoard was discovered by the author on 8 March 1985 in 
surface exploration. The coins were placed in an earthenware miniature pot which 
in turn was covered over by two bowls, one each of Red Ware and Black- Slipped 
Ware respectively. This hoard, rather homogeneous in contents, comprised fifty one 
pieces of silver, of which forty-eight are struck coins and three blank metal pieces. 
Of these, two coins were found to be broken into two pieces and after joining them 
together, the total number of complete coins is reduced to forty six. 


Weight 


Eight coins of this hoard were weighed by the NRLC, Lucknow. Of these, two 
coins were long and irregular shaped, comparable with bent bar type. They weighed 
7.23 and 7.28 gr. The remaining six were the triangular, square or circular saucer- 
shaped coins. Their weight varied from 5.54 gr to 5.65 gr. 


Technique of manufacture 


Our observation shows that most of the coins of the Narhan hoard were made by a 
cut sheet process!. The flans were chopped out of long bars of silver or sheets of 


1. Durga Prasad, JNSI, XVI, 172. P. L. Gupta, The Amaravati Hoard of Silver Punch-Marked 
Coins, 1963, 5. 
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varying thickness, then punched with symbols, mostly one or two symbols on the 
obverse while the reverse was generally left blank. Some of the coins of the present 
hoard are saucer-shaped, like the so-called Kasi-Kosala series?. This connection is 
also attested by the find-spot of the present hoard. Saucer-shaped coins have been 
reported from several places in the Lucknow region of U.P. and Bhabua area of 
western Bihar. 


The symbols 


The Narhan hoard of punch-marked coins presents some interesting features. 
While the single triangular coin of silver has the usual number of five symbols on the 
obverse, most of the remaining silver coins bear only one symbol on the obverse 
while the reverse is generally blank. This feature has been noticed on copper coins 
but not before on silver coins. Allan had noted earlier that copper punch marked 
coins bear very few symbols as compared to the silver ones; they offer no variety in 
type, but the great variation in weight is worth putting on record?. Some silver 
punch marked coins bear minute marks on the reverse, their number ranging from 
one to twelve. Gupta believes that coins which were in longer circulation got more 
stamps than those which where in shorter circulation; and those which have no 
marks were not in circulation at all, or were in nominal circulation ^. As noted 
above, in the case of Narhan coins, the reverse is invariably blank. Therefore, it 
may be inferred that they were buried only after nominal circulation. 

The commonest symbol on the coins of Narhan hoard is a pellet surrounded 
usually by six but occasionally by eight pellets. This symbol occurs on other silver 
punch marked coins mostly on the reverse ?, but rarely on the obverse. However, in 
the Narhan hoard this symbol occurs on the obverse of three coins singly and on 
twelve coins along with other symbols. On one coin, this symbol has been punched 
five times on the obverse, but the punches are of different sizes. It occurs on the 
obverse of older type coins of Taxila, datable to 400-300 B.C. $. 

A variant of this symbol is the smaller pellets arranged around a circle which in 
turn contains a larger pellet. This symbol does not occur singly but is present on 
two coins on the obverse along with other symbols. On one coin in the hoard this 
motif has been punched nine times on the obverse. 


Mitchiner, East & West, 1983, 113. 

J. Allan, BMC Ancient India, 1936, p. Ixxviii. 

P. L. Gupta, Coins, Delhi, 1979, 9. 

Ji Allan, BMG, 48, 59, OL. 

E. H. C. Walsh, Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, no. 59, 1939, pl. 1G. 
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A sun symbol, of which five varieties have been noted by Allan, occurs only on à 
few coins in this hoard and only in two varieties; 1) lines from the inner circle 
containing a pellet and 2) the whorl variety which is comparatively rare. This 
symbol (the whorl variety) occurs on the silver punch-marked coins of the Paila 
hoard? in district Lakhimpur Kheri (U.P.). 

Besides the sun symbol, the six-armed symbol is the second most popular device 
on punch-marked coins. A variety of it has only four arms instead of the usual six. 
In the hoard this occurs on the obverse of one coin only. Here four arrows 
emmanate from a disc without a pellet in the centre. 

Another symbol present in Narhan hoard is what Allan ® calls a pellet surrounded 
by four semi-circles. He notes that it is a common reverse type and is only found in 
combination on the obverse®. In the Narhan hoard this symbol seems to be a 
variant as the semi-circles surrounding the central pellet contain smaller pellets in 
their arms. This symbol occurs on the obverse of one coin and in combination with 
other symbols on another. A variant of this symbol with four double semi-circles 
containing smaller pellets and surrounding five central pellets occurs on the obverse 
of one coin only. 

Another symbol, disc surrounded by four convex arcs noted on the obverse of the 
older punch-marked silver coins of Taxila °, occurs along with sun symbol on the 
obverse of one coin of Narhan hoard. Another device, pellet in a star having either 
four crescents or dots around, has been noted on the obverse of two coins in the 
present hoard. In one case the device occurs singly while in the other it is found in 
association with eight dots around a central pellet. A variant of this device has been 
noted by Gupta in the Amaravati hoard H. Another device noted in the Narhan 
hoard is a four-armed symbol emmanating from a central pellet or circle. There are 
four crescents with dots within the four arms. This device occurs on the obverse of 
three coins of this hoard. 


Chronology 


The chronology of the earliest punch-marked coins has been based mainly on the 
evidence provided by the Taxila hoards. On the basis of their association with the 


7. E. H. C. Walsh, Paila Hoard of Punch-Marked Coins, JNSI, Vol. II, 1940, PI. II, 21 b-d. 

8. J. Allan, BMC, p. xxxviii. This symbol has been called ‘Ball & Crescent’ by Walsh (1939), pl. 
II, 16-17. 

9. J.Allan, BMC, p. xxxv. 

10. E. H. C. Walsh (1989) pl. 1, 66. 

11. P. L. Gupta (1963), pl. II, 209, 2. This symbol was also noted by N. Mukunda Rao in JNSI, 
XXVIL PL Luo. 22. 
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NBP ware in the excavation of a number of ancient sites of north India, Sunil Ray? 
put them to circa sixth century B.C. but stratigraphic evidence nowhere shows that 
these coins are anterior to NBP ware. Further, Archaeology is unable to help us in 
determining the internal chronology of these coins. In the excavations at Eran, 
punch-marked coins were found in a time bracket between third century B.C. and 
third century A.D. 8. Scholars of literature put their origin to circa 1000 B.C. while 
numismatists like Gupta 4 put them to early seventh century B.C. 

As regards their upper limit, Mahalingam !5 observes that these coins were in 
circulation in south India till about fourth century A.D. although as rightly sug- 
gested by Gupta, their minting ceased in the second century B.C. In a recent study 
Cribb 1 has analysed the views of the earlier scholars and suggested a late fourth 
century B.C. date for the earliest Gangetic local coins. 

As stated above, the Narhan hoard contains a few pieces of bent bar type in 
association with round and concave (saucer shaped) coins. The former have been 
dated between 500 and 310 B.C. on the basis of the evidence furnished by Taxila 
hoard ". Coins of the latter variety are very important as coins of this variety are 
not known to have come from any excavation. Ramnagar in Jaunpur district (U.P.) 
alone is known to have yielded a hoard of some one hundred specimens of which 
about fourteen pieces were procured by the Lucknow Museum !8. These coins have 
also been dated to the fifth century B.C. Lahiri thinks that saucer shaped coins 
have three clear stages of evolution and constitute as many classes. Six thin, oval 
and saucer-shaped coins obtained from a coin dealer of Lucknow and presumably 
belonging to the Kosala series, have been dated to the fifth century B.C.!9. It is 
believed that the early punch-marked coins were originally punched only on one 
side; the marks on the reverse were added later by the guilds or shroffs through 
whose hands they passed. Altekar ?° observes that these coins are similar in shape 
and design to the 13 punch-marked coins from Lucknow Museum published earlier 
by Durga Prasad ?! and both these coins may be described as Kosala coins, thought 
to be current about the fifth century B.C. The coins of Narhan hoard do not bear 
any mark on the reverse and thus may be ascribed to the early Kosala series. 


12. S.C. Ray in A. K. Narain & Lallanji Gopal, (eds.), The Chronology of the Punch-Marked Coins, 
Varanasi, 1966, 37. 

13. K. D. Bajpai in Narain & Gopal (1966), 47. 

14. P. L. Gupta in Narain & Gopal (1966), 1-18. 

15. T. V. Mahalingam in Narain & Gopal (1966), 22. 

16. JNSI, XLV, 1983, 80-101. 

17. Ahmad in Narain & Gopal (1966), 129. 

18. А. М. Lahiri. Saucer like coins and trend of evolution of early silver punch-marked issues 
Chhavi, 1981, 132. 

19. Shrinath Shah, Adhyardha Punch-Marked Coins, JNSI, 1941, 51-52. 

20. A. S. Altekar, Note on the paper of Shrinath Shah, JNSI, 1941, 52. 

21. Durga Prasad, JRAS, Numismatic Supplement, no. XLV, 9-12. 
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NARHAN HOARD 
The evidence of pottery 


Besides the evidence furnished by the coins, the evidence provided by the asso- 
ciated pottery is also interesting. The miniature pot containing the coin hoard was 
found encased in two bowls of Red ware and Black-Slipped ware respectively. These 
bowls are securely dated in careful excavations at a number of sites and provide a 
firm chronological base for this hoard. The Red ware bowl is made of fine, well- 
lavigated clay and has an internally sharpened rim, incurved sides and a flat base. 
It has thin section and extremely fine fabric with red core. Such type of bowls are 
found in the pre-structural phase I (600 B.C.) at Kausambi ?? and several other sites. 
The deep bowl of Black-Slipped Ware also has a fine fabric, is made of well-lavigat- 
ed clay and bears a fine slip which is now peeled off at places. This bowl has a flange 
at the junction of the neck possibly to receive a lid. This shape is very common in 
the middle Ganga Plain between Allahabad and Patna in chronological-cultural 
horizon datable to the sixth- fifth centuries B.C. While this shape does not occur on 
sites in western U.P. like Hastinapura and Atranjikhera it is commonly met with on 
sites like Kausambi, Bhita, Jhusi, Rajghat, Prahladpur, Sravasti, Pataliputra and 
Vaisali. This shape occurs in the Black-Slipped Ware, NBP Ware and Grey Ware 
and has an externally corrugated body. This shape occurs in the NBP Ware at 
Kausambi ? in pre-structural I to Sub-period II datable to 600 B.C. to 100 B.C. It 
continues to survive at this site in Grey Ware in pre-structural II to sub-period IB 
(400 B.C. to 100 B.C.) *. At Rajghat?* flanged bowls of NBP Ware occur in early 
levels of Period IB dated to 600 B.C.-300 B.C. Flanged bowls in NBP ware occur at 
Prahladpur?$ in the earliest deposits of Period IB datable to Circa 500 B.C. and 
continue to survive in the middle deposit of Period IB. Similar bowls having a 
flanged rim and externally corrugated profile occur in the early level of Period III 
(600 B.C.-200 B.C.) at Vaisali ?*. Deep bowls with corrugated sides and featureless 
rim in NBP ware are confined to the lower levels of Period I at Sravasti?8. Thus the 
evidence provided by archaeological excavations indicates that flanged bowls were 
in use in sixth-fourth centuries B.C. and therefore this time-bracket may be assigned 
to the Narhan hoard of punch-marked coins as well. 


22. G. R. Sharma, Excavations at Kausambi, 1949-50, Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of 
India no. 74, 1969, Fig. 12, Type IV. 

29. JDid. 132, Fig. 12, Type XVII. 

24." Ibid; bug. 15, Type XVI. 

25. A. K. Narain and T. N. Roy, Excavations at Rajghat, Part. II, 1977, 36, Fig. 8. 

26. A. K. Narain and T. N. Roy, Excavations at Prahladpur, 1968, 30, Fig. 9. 

27. B. P. Sinha and S. R. Roy Vaisali Excavations, 1958-62, 1969, Fig. 24, no. 5. 

28. K. K. Sinha, Excavations at Sravasti, 1959, 1967, 23-24, 28, Fig. 5 nos. 12-12A. 
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P. BHATIA 


The Sri Vigra(ha), Sri Vi and Srimadadivaraha 


coin series : hoard evidence from Ahichchhatra 


(PLATE 49) 


This is a study of three different hoards of silver coins bearing the legends Sri 
Vigra(ha), Srr Vi and Srimadadivaraha, generally described as Indo-Sasanian 
coins!, found during excavations at Ahichchhatra, District Bareilly, Uttar Pra- 
desh?. These coins were found from Stratum I, dated c. A.D. 850-1100?. The coins 
of Sri Vigra(ha), Sri Vi and Srimadädivaräha were found mixed in these hoards 4: 


Series A : $rr Vigra(ha) and Srî Vi coins 286 


Series B : Srimadädivaräha coins 585 
Uncertain but belonging to these series 135 
Total 1006 

Series À 


The coins of this series are generally described as Sri Vigrahapala coins ®, though 
none of the coins found/reported so far bear a complete legend in this form. They 


1. The prototype of the obverse/reverse devices of Sri Vigra(ha) coins and part of the reverse of 
Srimadadivaraha coins was provided by the broad and thin silver coins of the Sasanian empe- 
rors of Iran (Sth century A.D.) via the Hina invaders of northern and western India (6th 
century A.D.), and which may have been adopted in Sind and Rajasthan (7th century AD), 
The evolution of the coin design was first noticed by A. Cunningham (Coins of Medieval India, 
48-52; JASB, 1837, p. xi, 7-14) and then by Prinsep (Essays on Indian Antiquities, 1873, I, Ch. 
XV, 402-18, pl. XXXIII, 1). For a photographic illustration of this design evolution see M. 
Mitchiner, Oriental Coins and their values: non-Islamic States and Western Colonies, III, 1979, 
97-59. 

2. A full report of these excavations has not yet been published, but a summary was published in 
Ancient India, 1946. 

Ӛ. DIU 39. 

This list is being slightly modified by us after the study of coins marked as ‘uncertain’. 

5. Cunningham, op. cit., 48. 
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Distribution of Sri Vigra(ha), Sri Vi and 
Srimadadivaraha Coin Hoards found 
in Ganga Valley 
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are base silver issues having a very rude Sasanian style head in profile to right with 
the proto-NagartT legend in two lines which is supposed to read Sri Vigraha. How- 
ever none of the coins found at Ahichchhatra has the last letter ha on the flan. The 
reverse of these coins has portions of Sasanian fire altar flanked by two female 
attendants, and is sometimes without letters and sometimes with Nagari letters ma 
or sa in the centre of the fire altar. The coins having the second line of the obverse 
legend which are found at Ahichchhatra are rare and look very worn as compared to 
the Srimadadivaraha coins some of which are almost in mint condition. 

There is another series of these coins on which the second line of the obverse 
legend has only a single akshara which is read as Vi supposed to be an initial for 
Vigrahapala. The reverse of these coins too has the Sasanian fire altar flanked by 
female attendants but there are no NagarT letters. The Sasanian influence is most 
conspicuous on the earliest and the least barbarous specimens. On the most degene- 
rate specimens of this series the figures of the reverse female attendants lose all 
resemblance to human form and become transformed into a pair of creepers with 
buds. 

On the basis of the distinction in the obverse legend the coins of Series A are 
divided into two Classes. These two Classes ought to be distinguished on the basis of 
palaeography as well, specially the formation of the crucial letter the palatal S in 
Sri. These subtle palaeographic distinctions and parallels in the form of Sri have 
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not been duly emphasised in the study of Sri Vigra(ha) and Sri Vi coins. The scribe 
of the Sryadonr inscription who belonged to the middle of the 10th century knew 
that there were more than one type of Vigraha coins *. Prinsep writing in 1837 drew 
our attention to this palaeographic difference? as well as to $rr Vigra(ha) and Srt Vi 
coins, and this was also noted by V. Smith 8. Since a detailed study of these coins 
based on these distinctions and typological developments has not yet been publish- 
ed, the coins of both the Classes are treated together in this paper. 


Class I 


To this class belong coins on which the form of Sri contains a closed circle. It was 
this form which was described as Gauda Sa and the coins were described as Eastern 
or Magadhan type Indo-Sasanian coins by Smith ?. It is on some of the coins of this 
Class that one can read the obverse legend Sri Vigra(ha). This Class is divided into 
three types according to the reverse: 


i Ору. Rude Sasanian bust to right with Sri in front and Vigra(ha) 
below. 
Rev. Fire altar flanked by two female attendants. (Pl. 49, 1) 
These coins are broad, thin and neatly executed pieces of fine 


texture. 
il as 1, but letter ma in the center of the fire altar (Pl. 49, 2). 
ili as li, but letter sa in the center of the fire altar (PI. 49, 3). 


Class II 


In this Class the form of Sri of the obverse legend has an open circle and in the 
second line sometimes there is a single letter Vi. On the basis of the typological 
development this Class is divided into three types: 


1 Ору. Rude Säsänian bust to right, Sri in front and Vi below with 
beaded border to right. 
Rev. Fire altar with two female attendants (Pl. 49, 4). 
il Obv. Doubtful indication of bust suggested sometimes with three 
thick dots only, in margin highly stylised and large sized Sri in 
front in same style as in (i) (Pl. 49, 5). 


EpigIndica, I, 167-68. 

Prinsep, op. cit., 296. 

V. Smith, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 1, 1906, 239-40. 
Та РІС жеу» 10: 


зе ла 
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iii Obv. Highly stylised and large, almost covering the entire flan, Sri in 
same style as in (i) and (ii). 
Rev. Indeterminate marks scarcely suggesting fire altar (Pl. 49, 6). 
These coins are dumpy, thick, smaller in size, of rude execution 
and devices are partly off the flan on both sides. 


As the coins of Series A show various stages of development in type it suggests 
that Sri Vigra(ha) coins remained a popular and stable currency for fairly long time 
and passed current with later coins. Thus the Sri Vigra(ha) coins at Ahichchhatra 
must have circulated for a long time before their final burial, and that explains why 
they are so badly worn. 

When plotted on a frequency table the coins of Sri Vigra(ha) weigh between 4.00 
and 3.00 g with heavy concentration at 3.60 g. None of the coins found at Ahichch- 
hatra has been chemically analysed. However 18 specimens of this series belonging 
to the State Museum, Lucknow, were chemically analysed. The test reveals that the 
lowest percentage of silver content in this series is 46.46 and the highest is 50.32. 
The mean assay of the 18 coins thus tested gives the silver content of 48.16 per cent 
which gives an absolute silver content for $rr Vigra(ha) coins of 1.83 g each 1. 


Series B 


To this series belong the Srrmadadivaraha coins of which 585 have been found at 
Ahichchhatra. They are also put in the Indo-Sasanian category since their reverse 
device has part of the fire altar flanked by female attendants below a two line proto- 
Nagart legend Srimadadivaraha. Only a part of this device is seen on the coins as the 
flan is always smaller than the die used. The style of lettering of the reverse Srt and 
the depiction of the female attendants comes very close to the coins of Class II of 
series A. The obverse of these coins has the beautiful depiction of the boar incarna- 
tion of the god Visnu, having a boar's head on a human body, that is Adi-Varäha or 
Nri-varaha in the act of raising the earth goddess from the ocean. He is shown 
wearing the vanamala peculiar to Visnu H. The god is shown striding to his proper 
left with his left leg slightly raised and bent at the knee. This detail can be seen only 
on very fine specimens because the rude specimens do not generally show limbs 
below the hip, for that part goes off the flan. He has two arms; his right arm rests 
on his hip while his left arm, bent at the elbow, rests on the knee of his bent left leg. 
His boar head is lifted up towards his proper left. There is a little pellet near the 
half opened mouth of the boar, and a little to its right a short staff knobbed at the 
ends. Two other pellets also occur in this field, one a little above the left knee and 


10. S. Prakash and R. Singh, Coinage of Ancient India, 1968, 500-07. 
11. JNSI, 1953, 214-19. 
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the other near the left foot of the Adivaraha. The right field has a chakra, Visnu’s 
emblem (sometimes it looks like a sun symbol) near the god’s leg. Two other 
emblems of Visnu occur in the left field, the gada which sometimes looks like a 
trisúla and sañka which is usually placed near the foot of the gadā. So, though 
Adivaraha is depicted with two arms only, the attributes displayed are suggestive of 
a four-armed representation, usually met with in the sculpture of the times. Some 
coins show above the head of the boar a lotus leaf or flower with stem and face 
downwards serving as a parasol. Sometimes below the raised left foot of the Adiva- 
raha a conventionalised rampant lion is noticed. Thus though these coins are Indo- 
Sdsdnian coins, their obverse was a total departure from that series with a comple- 
tely Indian design. Unlike the Sri Vigra(ha) coins the Adivaraha coins have the 
legend on the reverse. All the coins of this series do not show the same degree of 
artistic excellence, there are many that are very rude in execution. Rude specimens 
were later copies of the fine specimens which were definitely issued by Mihira Bhoja 
Pratihara (c. A.D. 836-898). On the basis of the type development these coins are 
divided into three types which in turn can be arranged chronologically. 


1 Obv. Solid boar facing to its left, depiction is almost three dimensio- 
nal, neat execution, fine texture, dotted circle around, device 
slightly off the flan. 

Rev. Nagar! legend in bold characters given in two lines above, which 
reads Srimadadivaraha, below fire altar flanked by two female 
attendants (PI. 49, 7, 8, 9, 10). 

ii Obv. As (i) but boar in mere outline, partly off the flan, only the 

portion above the hips is visible. 
Rev. Nagari legend in large sized characters above, traces of fire altar 
below, device partly off the flan (Pl. 49, 11). 
ili as (ii), but very rude execution and the coins are dumpy, crude, small in 
size and often clipped; the devices which are partly off the flan can 
hardly be recognized (Pl. 49, 12). 


It seems that these coins, too, like those of Series A, may have been issued during 
a period covering more than one reign. However the type deterioration in these 
coins is not too sharp and the wear and tear of these coins seems to be less than 
those of Series A. Some of the specimens are very fine pieces and point to the early 
burial of these coins at Ahichchhatra ??. | 

When plotted on a frequency table these coins weigh between 4.0 g and 3.0 g with 
heavy concentration at 3.8 g, which is higher than the coins of Series A. None of the 
coins of Series B found at Ahichchhatra has been subjected to chemical or any other 


12. This is further proved by the fact that no later coins belonging either to Bhoja's successors or 
non-Pratihara issues are found mixed with these coins at Ahichchhatra. 
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test for metal composition. Twelve specimens of this series obtained from the State 
Museum, Lucknow, were subjected to chemical, spectographic and metallographic 
study ?. The silver content of all these coins was found between 27.72 and 46.98 per 
cent. The mean assay of 12 coins is 36.38 per cent which gives an absolute silver 
content for Srtmadadivaraha coins of 1.38 g 4, This was debasement from precious 
metal value as compared to coins of Series A. 

The evidence of the Ahichchhatra hoards shows that the coins bearing the legend 
$rr Vigra(ha), $ri Vi and Srimadadivaraha were near contemporary. This is sup- 
ported by the fact that these coins are found mixed in 27 hoards found in Uttar 
Pradesh and two hoards found in Bihar . They are also found together in excava- 
tions at Nalanda and Sarnath. They are referred to together in the contemporary 
epigraphs as well. For instance the Styadont inscription referring to the rule of the 
Pratiharas containing different dates from A.D. 902-03 to 967-68 refers to Vigraha- 
dramma and Srimadadivaraha-dramma, and their sub-multiples along with many 
other coin-types all ending with the term dramma *, which was the most popular 
coin name in the early medieval literature and epigraphs. Though originally derived 
from the Greek drachma the coin name dramma was re-introduced in early medieval 
India after a long gap through the use of Indo-Sasanian coins which adopted the 
weight standard of the Säsänian silver dirhams 17. The Sri Vigra(ha) and $rimadadi- 
varäha drammas seem to follow the weight standard based on the Säsänian silver 
dirhams of 4.12 g!8. 


Observations 


1. There is general agreement among scholars that the coins of Series A and B were 
in circulation prior to the middle of the 10th century as both the series are referred 
to in the Sryadont inscription ©. The initial date of Series A must be earlier than 
that if we remember that the stylistic features of the reverse fire altar motif of Class 
II Type (ii) were copied by Series B Type (i) which are attributed to Mihira Bhoja 


13. Prakash and Singh, op. cit., 493-500. 

14. Ibid., 497. 

15. P. Bhatia, “Note on the Physical Distribution of the Indo-Sasanian, SrT Vigra(ha), Sri Vi and 
Srimadadivaraha coins in the Ganga Valley, c. A.D. 700-1000", read at the Platinum Jubilee 
Session of the Indian Numismatic Society, Patna, 1987. 

16. See n.6. 

17. B.N. Mukherji, "The Problems of Determining the Role of Money in Early Medieval North 
India", 12, fn. 68, paper read at a Symposium on ‘Transition from Ancient to Medieval 
Periods", held at New Delhi, 1985. 

18. Ibid. 

19. See n.6. 
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Pratihara (c. A.D. 836-890). The time gap between the initial stages of the two 
series may be a century or more ?9, 

2. One is not sure if the coins of Series B were issued by Mihira Bhoja in the very 
first year of his reign (A.D. 836). It is not known if he adopted the title Srimadadi- 
varàha in the beginning of his reign, or took it later to commemorate some achieve- 
ment of his, and then issued his new coins with Indianised obverse. The earliest 
reference to the use of the title Srimadadivaraha is in his Gwalior inscription of A.D. 
875. Thus there is no evidence to show in which particular year the earliest coins of 
Series B were issued, the prototype of which may have been provided by the gold 
coin of Vatsdamanarayana ?!. 

3. The inspiration for the coins of Series À came from western India where the 
Indo-Säsänian coins had become a popular currency long before the establishment 
of the Pratihara rule in the Gangetic Doab, and remained a popular currency in that 
region long after the political power of the Pratiharas had disappeared from the 
Gangetic Doab. 

4. Though the term dramma is used in the Pala epigraphs, so far no Indo-Sasanian 
coins have been found/reported from Bengal. In Bihar only 10 Indo-Sasanian coins 
have been found from two sites as compared to 31 large hoards of these coins 
found/reported from Uttar Pradesh ??, 

5. The discovery of one single coin of Series A Type (iii) in the Paharpur excava- 
tions ? in Rajshahi district of Bangladesh need not make one look towards Bengal 
as the area of circulation of these coins. This particular coin and some more may 
have found their way as momentoes or remnants of transactions involving people 
from the areas of the regular use of these coins 24. So far only 12 hoards of Series A 
have been reported from Bihar and 56 hoards are reported from Uttar Pradesh *. 
Some of the coin hoards which are found in Bihar could have gone with the Prati- 
hara soldiers or occasionally may have been carried as part of war booty by the Pala 
soldiers. 

6. Had the Palas been responsible for issuing coins of Series A it would be strange 
indeed that these would get referred to in the official records of the Pratihäras while 
there is no reference to them in the Pala records. It is worth noting that among the 
21 hoards in which coins of Series A and B are found mixed ?, not a single piece has 


20. J. Deyell, Living without Silver (Ph. D. thesis, University of Wisconsin, Madison, USA, 1982), 
РЕ. 1, 93. 

21. NC, 1937, 299; JRAS, 1900, 123; L. Gopal, Early Medieval Coin-types of Northern India, 52- 
53; Indian HistQ, XVIII, I, 1942, 72-73. 

22. P. Bhatia, op. cit. 

23. K. N. Dikshit, Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, no. 55, 1938, 86, pl. LVIIIg. 

24. B. N. Mukherjee, op. cit. 

25. See map. 

26. See map. 
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been found counter-struck with each other’s devices. This is an indication that these 
coins were issued by rulers/families who had cordial relations. 

7. The fact that there are three Pala rulers who are named Vigrahapala (I, II, IIT) 
need not make us find a Sri Vigra(ha) among these rulers. Vigrahapala III ruled in 
the middle of the 11th century. He therefore could not have initiated Series A, the 
coins of which may have circulated prior to Series B. Vigrahapala I and II were 
very weak rulers who ruled for 3-4 years each and lived when the entire Gangetic 
Doab was controlled by Mihira Bhoja. It is difficult to accept that among all the 
Pala rulers they alone could have initiated a series which remained an overwhelming 
currency in the Gangetic basin during the period of pre-Srimadadivaraha coins. In 
fact among the Palas only two rulers are reported to have issued coins viz. Devapala 
(A.D. 810-50) and Mahipala (A.D. 988-1038), and they both issued in gold ?. The 
rulers of east Bengal issued their own silver currency which had close links with 
Arakan money 28, 

8. One has to look in the direction of modern Uttar Pradesh where the coins of 
Series A have been found in great abundance ° for the initiator of Series A. In the 
period prior to the issuance of Series B the only rulers who could have circulated a 
silver currency with strong Indo-Sasanian links in the Gangetic basin were Pratiha- 
ras themselves. However the problem is that history does not so far know of any Sri 
Vigra(ha) among the Pratihäras before the time of Mihira Bhoja. Though Bhoja’s 
great grandfather, Vatsaraja led campaigns in modern Uttar Pradesh and Bihar and 
reached up to Bengal °, it was his son Nàgabhatta II (c. A.D. 808-833) who esta- 
blished Pratihara power in the Gangetic Doab by capturing Kanauj some time in 
the beginning of the 9th century. He may have issued some coins of Series A. But it 
is difficult to attribute all Classes of Series A to Nagabhatta alone. It is possible 
that these coins had been initiated in the Gangetic basin prior to his rule, say some 
time in the early part of the 8th century, but they were continued by the Pratihäras. 
For all practical purposes a major part of Series A constitutes Pratihara money 
meant to circulate in the Gangetic basin. Coins of Series A continued to circulate 
along with the coins of Series B at least up to the middle of the 10th century when 
the Sryadoni inscription was composed. 

In the light of the above observations we propose the following chronology for 


Series I: 
Class I Pre-Pratihara, c. A.D. 730-80 
Class II Type (i) Vatsaraja, c. A.D. 778-94 


27. M. Mitchiner, op. cit., 60. 

28. ANS MN no. 25, 1980, 109-31. 

29. See map. 

30. R. C. Majumdar (ed.), History of Imperial Kanauj, 23. 
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Type (ii) Nagabhatta II, c. A.D. 794-833 
Type (iii) Ramabhadra and early years of Mihira 
Bhoja's reign, c. A.D. 833-45. 


It is the coins of Class II Types (i) and (ii) which are met with in great numbers in 
coin hoards. They seem to have been issued in large quantities under the Pratiha- 
ras. 

9. Now coming to Series B it has already been pointed out that all the coins do not 
show the same stylistic excellence, there are many which are of rude execution. 
However the rude specimens which constitute Types (ii) and (iii) and were later 
copies of the fine specimens issued by Mihira Bhoja are certainly superior to the 
Varaha drammas issued by his grandson Vinayakapala (c. A.D. 914-43) 31. So the 
debased coins of Types (ii) and (iii) of Series B were issued either in the later part of 
Mihira Bhoja's reign or during the reigns of his two immediate successors, Mahen- 
drapala I (c. A.D. 890-910) and Bhoja II (c. A.D. 910-14) 3. They continued the 
type of their illustrious predecessor as the reverse legend represented only the 
obverse representation of the boar incarnation of god Visnu. 

The coin hoards found in Stratum I at Ahichchhatra thus basically represent the 
Gurjara Pratihara coinage meant to circulate in the Gangetic Doab. The hoards 
must have been sealed prior to the issuance of the Varaha coins of Sri Vinayakapala 
(c. A.D. 914-43), as none of his coins is found at Ahichchhatra. 


31. This is proved not merely by the appearance of the coins but also by Gatha 90 of the Dravya- 
partksha of Thakkura Pheru. We are informed that 100 Varaha coins contained 8 tolas and 7 
mashas of silver (= 116.4 g) and 100 Vinayaka coins contained 8 tolas of silver (= 88.024 g). 

32. This rapid decline of the Adivaraha coins could be due to the eastward push of the silver 
Bull/Horseman coins. The popularity of the latter on the mainland of the Indian sub-conti- 
nent is proved by the establishment of the first mint at Delhi in the last quarter of the 10th 
century A.D. under the Tomara rulers who began to issue Bull/Horseman coins (Cunningham, 
op. cit., p. 84). The same type was adopted by the Chauhans, Ghaznavids, Ghürids and some 
other families later on. This must have pushed the degraded Adivaraha coins out of circula- 
tion. 
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X B SINGH 


Religious significance of designs on early 
Indian coins 


The human and divine images depicted on coins are often mistakenly identified as 
representing the patron gods of the issuer. A well established example of this is the 
interpretation of the divine images and the royal titles on Kushan coins as indica- 
tors of the religious faiths of the Kushan kings, making Kujula and Kaniska Bud- 
dhists ! and Vima a Saivite?. Although there are undoubted instances of coin de- 
signs being well attested references to the religious inclinations of their issuers, such 
interpretations in the Indian context are often misleading and should only be made 
when a thorough study of the numismatic, political and cultural context of the coin 
designs has been attempted. 

On the coins of early medieval Kashmir a Goddess, identified by scholars as 
Lakshmi, is invariably shown seated on the reverse 3. However no ruler is recorded 
in the Chronicle account of Kalhana as a worshipper of Goddess Lakshmi. Thus it is 
hard to accept that the divine figure on these coins is a tutelary deity. Such por- 
trayals were generally determined by other considerations. This becomes quite clear 
when we take examples belonging to the present century. The royal emblem of the 
Maharanas of the state of Mewar, the embodiment of Brahmanical ideals, was the 
Sun God and it is the figure of that God which is invariably found on Mewar royal 
insignia, etc., because the family traced its descent from the Solar line of Ksha- 
triyas. The family deity (Kuladevata) and the dejure owner of that state, on the 
other hand, is Lord Siva, locally known as Ekalingaji. There is therefore no ques- 
tion of considering the Sun God as the tutelary deity of Mewar’s ruling family. 


1. Y.B.Singh, Religio-economic implications of coins, JAINS, Vol. IV (1981-82) and Portraiture 
of the Buddha on Kushan coins — an appraisal, JNSI, 1986, 143-5.2. 
2. Н. С. Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, 463-64; R. C. Majumdar (ed.) Age of 
. Imperial Unity, 138-40. 
3. A. Cunningham, Coins of Medieval India, 42-46. 
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The choice of coin design is indeed more likely to be determined by problems 
related to the economic circumstances of the area in which they were to circulate 
and to the use of earlier coins already familiar to the people. In those days when an 
integrated international monetary system was absent, coins were designed keeping 
in mind other pre-existing coin types, so that the new ones could easily be accepted 
alongside the earlier issues. The Kushanas, for example, chose to adopt new coinage 
designs because their coins were to compete with Roman coins. Had this not been 
the case they would have followed the minting patterns set by the Indo-Greeks, 
known in the North Western India from the second century B.C. Since traders and 
consumers were more concerned with the standard weight, metal value and design 
of coins, those similar to Roman ones had no problem in gaining currency. 

The Kashmir coins were modelled right from their inception on the pattern of 
Kushan style*. Further, setting aside the controversial part of the theory taking 
Nana as the source for the emergence of Lakshmi, this much is certain — that 
Lakshmi became famous as 'the goddess of wealth' at least by the Gupta period 5. 
The religious sentiments of the local people and the similarity between Lakshmi and 
the portrayals of a female deity on Kushan coins meant that the depiction of 
Lakshmi, a non sectarian deity, became a fixed design for the reverse of Kashmir 
coins from the time of Toramana to that of Gulhana the last known coin-issuing 
Brahmanical ruler of Kashmir with a certain history $. 

However, when the religious systems of Kashmir are reviewed they portray an 
altogether different picture. Kashmir was then dominated by Buddhist and Brah- 
manical pantheons, and the worship of Lakshmi is suggested by neither literary nor 
archaeological sources. On the coins of Pravarasena the so called Lakshmi is shown 
seated on a lion, the vehicle of Durga. According to Rapson certain coins of 
Huvishka show a female goddess holding a lotus with the label Ommo (Uma). The- 
refore, the goddess on Kashmir coins could be taken as Parvati (Uma) and not as 
Lakshmi, on the basis of this lotus motif. Even worship of Uma in her own rights, 
however, is not vouched for by Kalhana. She is praised only as the consort of Lord 
Siva. 

The reasons behind the choice of coin designs in Kashmir are supported from the 
fact that coins of other areas where the influence of the Brahmanical culture of the 
Gupta period was felt less do not portray Lakshmi with such regularity. Indo-Scy- 
thic influence in depiction of ‘horsemen’ on the coins of these regions is, however, 
very clear’. Thus on the coins of Shahis, etc., humped bull, peacock and even other 


Ibid., 07. 
J. N. Banerjee, The Development of Hindu Iconography, 134-35 and 112. 


Ibid., 112; Cunningham, op. cit., 46. 
Cunningham, op. cit., 36. 
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motifs are found frequently and, these were also portrayed on the coins of Muham- 
mad Bin Sam and his successors 8. 

Coins of the rulers of areas where Kushan and Gupta ideals had intermingled 
display a mixed type?. Since the ideals of kingship during the Gupta and post- 
Gupta period, adding supernatural lustre to the institutions of kingship, were also 
partly Kushan, the rulers are often found portrayed in that style. The goddess on 
the reverse on the other hand is portrayed as Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth. 

The basic purpose of coins is not to propagate a religion, so religious information 
obtained from a coin would be meaningful only if there had been some sort of 
interdependence between the religious ideals and economic goals during the issue 
period of the coin and, there is therefore little justification in identifying the divine 
figure displayed on a coin as the issuer’s tutelary deity. 


8. Ibid., 66. 
9. Фра 67. 
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S. GORON 


À partial re-assessment of the Bengal Sultan, 


Jalal-ud-din Mahmud 


(PLATE 50) 


For many years, the Bengal Sultan Jalal-ud-din Mahmud was known from a single 
silver tanka in the Shillong Museum cabinet. This coin, which is apparently now in 
the Gauhati Museum, was first published in 1919 by Botham and Friel!. It was 
then republished by Botham in 19302. No other coin of this ruler was published 
until Gupta did so in 1973%. Recently, a small number of additional tankas have 
come to light and provide the stimulus for this paper. 

There has never been any problem with the main legend on the coins. This 
conforms to the standard tanka type of the period. The reverse reads: As-Sultan al- 
‘azam/Jalal-ud-dunya wa ud-din/Abu’l muzaffar Mahmud/As-Sultan bin as-Sultan 
and is enclosed in a square area. There is no marginal inscription on the reverse, but 
an annulet occurs at mid-point along each line of the square. The obverse field 
legend is contained by a double square within a circle and reads: Al-Imam/Al-Mus- 
ta’ sim Amir/ul-mumenin. 

Al-Musta’sim, the last of the 'Abbasid Caliphs, died in A.H. 656, but the Bengal 
coinage continued to cite his name for many years thereafter. A mint-mark is found 
over the second mim of the word “Imam” ; three types are known to date on the 
coins of Jalal-ud-din Mahmud, one a straight, diagonally placed line, the others 
resembling a fish-hook also placed diagonally . The problem with these coins and, 
with it, the dating of this Sultan and his relationship to other Sultans lies with the 
obverse marginal inscription. Again, most of the marginal legend is not in dispute. 
It says that the coins were struck at Lakhnauti, from the land-tax (Kharaj) of Bang 
(the eastern part of Bengal not yet under the rule of the Bengal Sultans). Unfortu- 


1. A. W. Botham and R. Friel, Catalogue of the Provincial Coin Cabinet, Assam: Supplement, 
1919. 

2. A. W. Botham, Catalogue of the Provincial Coin Cabinet, Assam, 2nd edition, 1930. 

3. P. L. Gupta, NumDig, 1979. 
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nately, no coin has yet been found with the date part of the marginal inscription 
complete and clear. This has led to readings and consequent assumptions that the 
present author believes to be erroneous. This belief is based on the reading of the 
marginal inscription of a coin in the author's collection, which is slightly, but signifi- 
cantly, clearer than other known coins, and on a certain amount of circumstantial 
evidence. 

First of all, a resume of earlier readings. Botham in 1919 read the date on the 
Shillong coin as A.H. 704. Stapleton, in an article in 19224 “corrects” the date to 
A.H. 709 or 707, though he admits that the marginal inscription in the reproduction 
of the coin in the catalogue was not very distinct. On the basis of these datings and 
because Mahmud calls himself “the Sultan son of the Sultan", it was assumed that 
he was a son of Shams-ud-din Firuz, whose rule started in A.H. 700 and continued 
until A.H. 717 (720?), and that here was an early case in the Bengal series of a son 
issuing coin during the reign of his father. It should be noted, however, that Jalal- 
ud-din Mahmud is not mentioned in any known contemporary inscriptions and that 
his status as the son of Firuz Shah has been based purely on this reading of an 
indistinct marginal legend of a single coin. 

Despite this limitation, subsequent writers have not challenged this assumption. 
Karim ë, in 1960, accepted Stapelton’s reading and the assumption of Mahmud's 
kinship, and Deyell$, in 1978, did likewise (though he now agrees with my reading). 
In 1979, as mentioned above, Gupta published a new coin of this ruler and provided 
a very clear illustration. This coin is in fact almost identical to the specimen in my 
own collection, except that my coin has just that little bit more of the date showing. 
Certainly both coins are struck from the same dies. Gupta quite rightly states that 
the importance of his coin lies in the date given in the margin but then goes on to 
suggest a reading that is totally unconvincing. In the first instance, he examines the 
hundreds portion of the date and quite reasonably says that it could well be restored 
either as “sittmiyah” (600) or “siba'miyah” (700), but then chooses the latter “as 
the reign of Shams-ud-din Firuz lay only in this century”. He fails to see his 
reasoning is totally circular. Having made this decision, however, he then tries to 
read the word ““ashara” (10) in the tens part of the date and suggests that the full 
date is A.H. 714, 717 or 719. It is my contention that this reading is wrong. 

Let us now look at the coin in my collection and specifically at the date part of the 
margin. The hundreds part of the date practically complete and is written as “sitt- 
miyah” (600) — there is no sign of the ‘ain that would make it “‘siba’miyah’’. This 
being so, it immediately makes all the earlier readings erroneous and Mahmud’s 


4. H. E. Stapleton, JRAS, 1922. 
5. A. Karim, Corpus of the Muslim Coins of Bengal, 1960. 
6. J. Deyell, NumDig, 1978. 
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supposed kinship fallacious. Looking further at the date, however, we find that the 
word “sanah” (year) is clear. We then have two words. There is also a die fault in 
the middle of the second word which also occurs on the Gupta coin. It is this latter 
word that Gupta read as “’ashara’’, but it is without doubt eight-something. The 
beginning of it, though incomplete on the coin, is typical of the way the word 
“thaman” (eight) is written at this time. As this word is in the tens position, it 
should be “thamanin” (eighty). It could theoretically also be “thaman "азпага” 
(eighteen) but that would leave no role for the remaining word. The vertical tail in 
the middle of the tens word is, in my opinion, a part of the die fault. Coming now to 
the last word to be considered, I would like to suggest that this is in fact “sittah” 
(six), but in the form used in Arabic to modify a masculine noun. Usually, the form 
“sitta” is used with the noun ‘‘sanah’’ (year). But other instances of "sittah" are 
known. It occurs on a horseman tanka of Iltutmish in the Berlin Museum * where 
the date is year 616; something similar but at the same time even more unusual 
occurs on some coins of Shams-ud-din Firuz dated A.H. 716 8, where the word for six 
is written “sittah”, ie with an initial sad. If my reading is correct, the date on my 
Jalal-ud-din Mahmud tanka would therefore be A.H. 686, some twenty or more 
years earlier than previous readings. 

As there could still be some doubt about the accuracy of this reading, I think it 
would be appropriate to cite some relevant circumstantial evidence to support the 
reading. 


1. The Jalal-ud-din Mahmud coins that have recently come to light have been 
found with previously unpublished coins of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, Bughra Shah 
struck at Lakhnauti in the year 6879. 

2. The coins of both Mahmuds were struck from the land-tax of Bang. This 
attestation is otherwise known only from some coins of the next ruler, Rukn-ud-din 
Kaikaus. No coins of Shams-ud-din Firuz have been found with this legend. In- 
deed, we have coins of Firuz actully struck in Bang in years 702, 703, and 705 1°. 
This implies that East Bengal was in the possession of the Bengal Sultanate from 
year 702. The likelihood of a ruler striking coin “from the land-tax" of an area 
already in his possession is remote; the expression “min Kharaj’” on the coins is 
almost certainly meant to commemorate a succesful incursion into enemy territory, 
whence booty or tribute was brought back. 

3. There is a unique variation in the marginal legend which has been found only on 
the coins of these two Mahmuds. This involves the use of the expression “az min” 


7. H. Nelson Wright, The Coinage and Metrology of the Sultans of Delhi, 1936, pl. XXII, no. 491. 

8. M. Mitchiner, Oriental Coins and their Values: the World of Islam, 1977, p. 354, no. 2707 (date 
misread by Mitchiner). 

9. S. Goron, R. Senior, NumDig, 1985. 

10. Karim, op. cit., p. 158. 
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instead of the simple “min”. I have no explanation for this apparently tautologi- 
cal expression. 

4. All known specimens of Jalal-ud-din Mahmud (5?) and Nasir-ud-din Mahmud 
(4/5?) have perfectly centred reverse (Sultan side) strikings with the die fully 
visible. This is the case even where the obverse die has slipped to one side on some 
specimens. Although this is occasionally true of coins of other rulers, this, together 
with the other factors already mentioned indicates close proximity of striking, under 
similar conditions. 

5. The positioning of the alif of the word “Amir” on the obverse of the coin would 
seem to be significant. On coins of Balban (years 665, 667, 672, 673, 676), Kaikaus 
(690, 691, 698), Daulat (69x) and Firuz (700, 701, 702 etc.) the alif is engraved close 
to the following letters, to the left of the 'ain of **Musta'sim" or slightly to the right. 
On the coins of Balban dated 684, however, and those of Jalal-ud-din Mahmud and 
Nasir-ud-din Mahmud (year 687) the alif is engraved relatively distant from the 
following mim. This stylistic feature would seem to limit the striking of all this 
latter group of coins to a very limited period between 684 and 687, and offers strong 
support for the A.H. 686 reading for the Jalal-ud-din Mahmud coins. 

6. The mint-mark which occurs on three of the five known Jalal-ud-din Mahmud 
coins has also been found on the following other Bengal issues : Balban : coins struck 
at Lakhnauti in years 665, 672, 673, 684; Tughril: coin dated year 678; Kaikaus: 
coins dated years 690, 691; Firuz: coin dated year 700. Hence its use, with one 
exception, is confined to the period A.H. 665-691. The particular ‘fish-hook’ mint- 
marks also found on the coins of Jalal-ud-din Mahmud have not been found on other 
coins. 

Now, if we assume that the date on the Jalal-ud-din Mahmud coins is A.H. 686, 
we are presented with a further problem, namely the identity of this ruler. On the 
coins he calls himself “As-Sultan bin as-Sultan’’. But what king was he the son of ? 
Hitherto he was thought to be the son of Shams-ud-din Firuz, but as that ruler did 
not seize power until A.H. 700, we must look for a different answer. Was he an 
unrecorded son of Balban, the ruler at Dehli, and thus the brother of Nasir-ud-din 
Mahmud, Bughra Shah ? Possible, but unlikely. At least one of the main sources for 
this period, Barani ! and Amir Khusru P, would surely have mentioned such a son. 
It would have meant that both sons were in distant Bengal within a short period of 
time, and that Jalal-ud-din had either died, been murdered or ousted by his brother. 
As it is, the sources tell us that Balban assigned the territory of Lakhnauti to his 
younger son, then called Bughra Khan, around the year A.H. 681/682, and that 
Bughra Khan remained governor of Lakhnauti at least until Balban was close to 


11. Both coins with this legend are in the Deyell collection. 
12. Tarikh-i-Firuz Shah. 
13. Qiran-us-Sa dain. 
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death — he died in A.H. 686. The fact that he thereafter assumed the royal title, as 
Nasir-ud-din Mahmud Shah, and struck coin in Lakhnauti in year 687, suggests that 
he remained in power in that city and merely awaited his father's death to declare 
his independence from the Dehli throne where his dissolute brother Kaiqubad was 
now reigning. 

Another possibility is that he was a son of Tughril, a previous governor of Lakh- 
nauti who had rebelled in A.H. 678 and been defeated at the third attempt by the 
Dehli forces under Balban himself. No such son or further rebel activity is men- 
tioned in the sources, though this does not discount the possibility. 

A third possibility and perhaps the most likely one at this stage in our knowledge, 
is that Jalal-ud-din Mahmud and Nasir-ud-din Mahmud are one and the same per- 
son. In favour of this supposition is the similarity of the names, the fact that the 
coins were struck at the same place within a short time of each other, the stylistic 
similarities of the coins and the fact that the sources make no mention of a separate 
Jalal-ud-din Mahmud. Moreover, there are a few cases where we know that Indian 
Sultans changed their laqab during their reign, viz the Ghorid of Dehli, Shihab-ud- 
din/Mu'izz-ud-din Mohammed bin Sam ; the Bengal Sultans Husam-ud-din/Ghiyas- 
ud-din 'Iwaz; and Ikhtiyar-ud-din/Mughis-ud-din Yuzbek. On the other hand, only 
one of these laqabs in each case was used on the coins published to date, the others 
being known from the histories or other epigraphical sources. 

A final possibility is that Bughra Khan upon declaring his independence called 
himself Jalal-ud-din, struck coins dated A.H. 686, but then for some reason changed 
his laqab to Nasir-ud-din. Perhaps he would have done this in memory of the earlier 
Nasir-ud-din Mahmud who reigned in Dehli between the years A.H. 644 and 664. If 
this did happen, his laqab for most of his reign would have been Nasir-ud-din, and 
this could account for the histories referring to him only by that name. That much, 
however, is necessarily conjecture. We may never know for sure who Jalal-ud-din 
Mahmud was. What current evidence we do have, as set out in this paper, indicates 
that he was ruling at Lakhnauti in A.H. 68614, (some twenty or more years earlier 
than previously thought) and that in the following year, A.H. 687, coin was struck 
in the name of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud. 


14. Since this paper was submitted for publication two more Jalal-ud-din Mahmud coins have been 
examined by the author. Both have a legible date which confirms the A.H. 686 reading sug- 
gested here. 
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M. ROBINSON AND N. G. RHODES 


Yet more new coins from Arakan 


Several new coins of the Mrohaung Dynasty of Arakan have recently turned up, as 
well as further examples of previously published coins with clearer inscription 1. 
Eight new silver pieces are discussed here ?. 

Six of these are of the period of King Min Raza Gyi (955 to 974 B.E.), who 
ascended the Arakanese throne in 1593 (955 B.E.), following the death of his father 
Min Palaung. San Tha Aung lists his Burmese titles as Min Raza Gyi/Thado and 
his Muslim name as Salim Shah. On the previously published coins his title is 
Naradibbati Salim Shah in Burmese and Salim Shah in Arabic and Bengali. Nara- 
dibbati is Pali and means "ruler of men". Two of the issues to be described are 
dated 959 and 960 and appear to relate to Min Raza Gyi's war against the King of 
Pegu, and his control of the city of Chittagong. 


la. Weight not recorded, reported from Calcutta in 19834. The paper confirms a 
Chittagong attribution, but the tentative Bengali reading as “‘Prathan Raja” is 
unlikely. 

Ib. 10.30 g, reported from India in 1985. Very similar to la, but from slightly 
different dies. 

Obv. Burmese: Min ta/ya Gyi tha/daw anau-/k bha wa shin ?/955 : great Prince of 
Righteousness, Royal Son, Western Lord of Life (? a reference to Chittagong), 955 
(an alternative is Royal Son of the Great King Righteousness). 


1. M. Robinson. The Coinage of the Mrohaung Dynasty of Arakan 1430-1635 A.D. Oriental 
Numismatic society Newsletter : Part 1, Dec. 1982 (no. 81); Part 2, June 1983 (no. 84); Part 3 
(with N. G. Rhodes) Oct. 1983 (no. 85-6). 

2. The authors are grateful to the following collectors for their permission to publish coins in their 
collections Vasant Chowdhury (Calcutta) 1a and 4; R. D. Shah (London) 1b and 3a: H. 
Mondorf 5. Coins 2a, 2b and 3b are in the collection of M. Robinson. Thanks also to S. Goron 
for bringing coins 1b and 3a to the author's attention. 

3. San Tha Aung, Arakanese Coins, 1979 (English translation by Aye Set, 1982). 

4. Shams ul Hossain, On a coin of Arakan found at Chittagong, JNSI, 1983, pp. 72-4. 
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Rev. Arabic : là ilah illa Allah/Mohammed rasül Allah : There is no God but Allah, 
Mohammed the messenger of Allah. 

Bengali: Shri Shri Mà or An (?)(na?): The most exalted Ma or An(na 2). 
The bottom line is almost totally missing but we suggest that the Sanskrit may 
translate or transliterate the Burmese name or title on the obverse. 


2a. 9.93 g, XRF analysis 1.0% Cu, 0.6% Au, 98.4% Ag. First reported from 
Pakistan (via India?) in 1983. 

2b. Another, 9.55 g, with letter after date and slightly different reverse die. 

Obv. Burmese: 959 Khu/Naradibb/ati tha daw anauk/(bha)wa tha?: 959 Era, 
Ruler of men, Royal Son (of a man’s brother or of a woman’s sister according to 
Judson’s dictionary), Western Lord of Life. 

Rev. Arabic: as 1. 

Bengali: Shri Shri Hachana/(Saha)?: The most exalted Hasan (Shah) ? 

The bottom line is almost completely missing but five vertical strokes are visible 
and Saha is a possibility. The Burmese letter after "wa" is unclear but could be 
“thu” as with 3 below. 


3a. 10.30 g, reperted from India 1985. This coin corrects our former reading ?. 

3b. 10.32g, another specimen obtained recently. 

Obv. Burmese: 960/Na ra dibb/ati uri daw/Maha Thi/ha thi ra: 960, Ruler of 
men, Royal Uncle, (mother’s elder brother, or father’s elder sister’s husband), great 
(maha), Поп (Һа), Него, valiant leader (thira). 

Thihathüra was the name used by a King of Ava in 1469-81 but is unknown for 
Arakan apart from the coin evidence. 

Rev. Arabic: Sultan/Hin daran (?) Shah: Sultan Hin daran? 

Bengali: Shri Shri Hin dara/na Sa ha: the most exalted Hindara? na Shah. 

The reading of the reverse is still uncertain. The top Sanskrit line on the BM 
specimen ê appears to read "Shri Shri Hina", but the Arabic seems to be the same. 
The dots around the edge appear to be mostly ornamental. Previously we read the 
name as Mahananda which is certainly wrong. Whilst the last part of the name may 
be correct, it now appears that both the Arabic and Bengali names begin with 'H' 
followed by an ‘n’, and the letters following Burmese Maha are “tht ha thü ra”. 


As well as the coin types described above, there are of course two issues definitely 
of Min Raza буі”. Both have the following inscription : 


Obv. Burmese: Naradibbati Sawleim Shah; Rev. Arabic: al malik al adil Salim 
Shah Sultan; Bengali: Shri Shri Chalim Saha, but one has the date 955 at the 


5. Robinson and Rhodes (1983), no. 2. 
6. M. Robinson and L. A. shaw, The Coins and Banknotes of Burma, 1980, no. 7.13. 
7. Robinson and Rhodes (1983), nos. 1 and 3. 
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bottom of the obverse and the other 963 at the top, with the title “Lord of the 
White Elephant" in all three scripts. 


For Min Raza Gyi there are therefore five types now known. The inscriptions are 
summarised below, with the Bengali ‘“‘most exalted’’ omitted. 


A. Burmese : “955, ruler of men Salim Shah”; Arabic: “The just King Salrm Shah 
Sultan”; Bengali: “Salim Shah”. 

B. Burmese: “955, Great Prince of Righteousness, royal son, Western Lord of 
ne”; Kalima in Arabic; Begali: ““An-—’” or “Man---’’. 

C. Burmese: ''959, ruler of men, royal son, Western Lord of Life”; Kalima in 
Arabic; “Hasan Shah” in Bengali. 

D. Burmese: ‘‘960, ruler of men, royal uncle, great lion hero”; Arabic: “Sultan 
Hindaran(?) Shah”, Bengali: “Hindarana(?) Shah”. 

E. as A but dated “963” in Burmese; “White elephant” titles in all three langua- 
ges, and border of dots. 

With A and B the date is at the bottom, on C, D, E it is at the top. 

A and E are closely related in style; they both use Min Raza Gyi's Muslim name 
Salim Shah in all three languages, and no other coin has this name. There are also 
strong similarities in style of Bengali lettering which differentiate them from the 
rest. The Arabic “just King” title is another feature which is not repeated on B, C 
or D. Coin E has smaller lettering than A, due to having to accommodate a longer 
legend. It also has a border of dots, an embellishment which was retained on most 
later coins. So we suggest that A was issued by Min Raza Gyi on his accession, E on 
his return from the Pegu campaign. Ali? says coin E was minted at Chittagong, but 
without citing an original source. If this is correct, and in view of the fact that one 
example of B was found at Chittagong, then it seems reasonable to conclude that all 
five types were minted there. Possibly all the trilingual coins were minted at Chitta- 
gong (up to 1622), with the later, purely Burmese inscription types, being struck at 
Mrohaung, the Arakanese capital. Nevertheless, there is still the possibility that the 
"royal" issues A and E come from Mrohaung, but there is no information on when 
the Mrohaung mint started up. 

Coins B, C and D seems to have been struck by relatives of the King in their 
capacity as Governor of Chittagong. The sultans of Bengal quite often struck coins 
with the Kalima and from around 1550 inscriptions contained the sultan's name in 
both Arabic and Bengali. The very earliest coins of Arakan contained the Kalima 
on most types, and these precedents presumably influenced the design of the coins 
discussed here. 

The attribution of types B, C and D presents problems, as the identity of the 
Governor of Chittagong between 1586 and 1599 is not known. It is not certain 


8. S. M. Ali, History of Chittagong, 1964. 
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whether King Min Palaung's second son Minnala was reinstated when Chittagong 
was recaptured from the Portuguese by Arakan in 1590, and whether he was allowed 
to continue in office when Min Raza Gyi became King in 1593. If coin B was struck 
before Min Palaung’s death then the only suggestion we can make is that it was by 
Minnala ; perhaps the Bengali is an attempt at this name. If, however, the coin was 
struck after Min Raza Gyi became King, then the issuer would have to be one of his 
sons, since the Burmese inscription contains "son". By tradition the second son is 
most likely, but Min Man Gyi was only fourteen years old, rather young for the post 
of Governor. The Crown Prince Min Khamaung was admittedly only sixteen, but as 
Min Man Gyi became Governor later, in 1602, on balance we favour Min Khamaung. 

By 959 B.E. (1597 A.D.) Min Khamaung had acquired the title “ruler of men" 
and a Muslim name, Hasan, but he still used the Kalima for the Arabic. The 
Bengali name “Hachana” is however different from that on the coins issued when he 
himself became King in 974 B.E. On these, it is Huchana, i.e. Hussein (see no. 4 
below). Nevertheless there is no other convincing alternative for the issuer of coin C, 
as there is no mention of any other son in surviving archives, certainly none holding 
a high office. At any rate we believe both coins B and C were issued by the same 
man. In 959 the date moves to the top of the coin, and it remained there hence- 
forth. Min Khamaung was campaigning in Pegu by the end of 958. Possibly he was 
given the title "ruler of men” at this time and decided to issue a coin, which was 
struck just after he left for Syriam. The silver purity of this coin is very similar to 
one tested of type E, and a 1/4 tankah attributed to Min Bin and the Chittagong 
Mint?, all being around 98.5% рше. 

Coin D, dated 960, is also strongly suggestive of Chittagong both in the style of 
lettering of Saha and in the Arabic inscription, very close to the “Sula Maha Raza" 
coin attributed previously to Chittagong!°. Specimens were known to San Tha 
Aung (although wrongly attributed) and there is one example in the British Mu- 
seum, but this type was unknown to Phayre. The issuer was probably the Governor 
Maha Pyinnya Kyaw. The Burmese title "Western Lord of Life" has disappeared ; 
the new title “Great Lion hero” seems to suggest a military leader. The Kalima has 
been replaced by the title Sultan and the name Hindaran or something similar, 
which is repeated in the Bengali. We are not very happy with this reading, but 
currently can think of no alternative. The title "royal uncle" could also fit this 
Governor ; if he had served Raza Gyi and his six predecessors, he must have been 
quite elderly at this time. Like Min Khamaung he took part in the Pegu campaign, 
having died in 961 B.E. on his way back. The coin could have been struck either on 
his appointment as Governor, or at the time he left for the Pegu campaign. Never- 
theless the fact remains that he was Governor of Chittagong when he died in 961 


9. Robinson and Shaw (1980), no. 7.5. 
10. Robinson (1983). 
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B.E. (1599 A.D.), and if this coin is from Chittagong we feel fairly certain it was 
struck by him. Quite clearly coins C and D belong to different people, son being 
change to uncle, different Bengali name etc. We have to admit, however, that the 
name on D is not Pyinnya Kyaw as would have been expected. 

San Tha Aung states that “some authorities say that Min Raza Gyi issued coins on 
four occassions’’, and if so then coins A, B, C and E would seem to be the four (two 
in his own name and two by his son). The practice of the Chittagong governor 
striking tankahs in his own name probably ceased after 960 B.E., but it is possible 
that they may have issued 1/4 tankahs (see no. 5 below) for a little while longer. 


4. Weight not recorded, reported from Calcutta in 1983. This is a further example 
of a tankah of Min Khamaung dated 974 B.E. but is the only known specimen with 
the Bengali letter hü clearly visible on the bottom line forming Hüchana or Hussein. 


9. 2.5g (H. Mondorf collection). 

Obv. Burmese: Min/Ye Kyaw/Htin: Ruler bold and renowned Htin. (Min Ye and 
Kyaw-Htin are common elements in names). 

Rev. Persian: Sultan/delavar (strong)/avasava ?/ ------ (ЛЕ ЕС 

This coin is a 1/4 tankah of Chittagong style, although neither of the names аге 
known. The Burmese is probably the name of the Chittagong Governor. The Per- 
sian may include part of a date 951 A.H. (1544 A.D.), the time of Min Bin (1531-53), 
but this is far from certain. Note that the word “delavar” is Persian, not Arabic, 
and the knot symbol is one which appears on several silver coins of Moghul Empe- 
rors. The coins ascribed to Chittagong of this 2.5 g standard are not in fact known 
there, and much further work remains to be done, probably via further specimens 
unless written records of the local rulers can be found. They probably date from 
between 1540 and 1635, maybe even including the period 1555/75 when Chittagong 
was under Bengal or Tripura. This is not very likely, however, as the Governors 
mostly seem to have a Burmese name. The fact that some reverses are Bengali and 
others Persian may be merely due to the inability to get a legible bilingual inscrip- 
tion on the small flan". 


11. Since this article was submitted for publication further research now suggests a seventeenth 
century date, about 1666, for this issue. 
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P. P. KULKARNI 


Coin names in Mughal chronicles and corres- 
ponding coins. 


(Plates 50-51) 


Mughal chronicles, such as the Ain-e-Akbari and Tuzuk-e-Jahangiri, tell us many 
things about the Mughal coinage. The most important description is given by Abul 
Fazl in the Ain under the heading ‘Coins of the glorious Empire’. Lane Poole! 
dismissed this inventory saying: “Abul Fazl gives a long list of names, without 
supplying the necessary means of identifying the coins to which they belong". Tho- 
mas remarked that Abul Fazl furnishes us with copious and somewhat tedious sta- 
tistics (in his Chronicles, p. 424). But this is not true. The accurancy of Abul Fazl or 
any other Mughal Chronicler can be demonstrated by a minute study of the coin 
names and their meanings and the weights and denominations and the legends of 
the coins themselves. 

Hodivala has defended Abul Fazl in his chapter on Inventory of Akbar's coins ?, 
but he has not tried to correlate every coin name in the chronicles with the known 
coins. He also made some incorrect statements. 

The object of this paper, therefore, is to bring to notice such published or newly 
discovered coins, correlate them with the names given by the historians and discuss 
the origin and meanings of such coin names. 

Let us begin with the list of silver coins given by Abul Fazl3: Silver coins: 1. 
Rupaya, the round ; 2. Jalala, the square; 3. The Darb is a half Jalala; 4. The 
Charan is a quarter Jalala ; 5. The Pandau is a fifth of the Jalala; 6. The Asth is the 
eight part of the Jalala; 7. The Dasa is one-tenth of the Jalala; 8. The Kala is the 
sixteenth part of the Jalala; 9. The Suki is one twentieth of the Jalala. 


1. BMC, p. lxxii. (BMC stands for "Coins of the Mughal Emperors of Hindustan in the British 
Museum”, London, 1892. 

2. S. H. Hodivala, Historical Studies in Mughal Numismatics, 1923. 

3. Ain-e-Akbari, Trans., H. Blochmann, 32. 
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Abul Fazl adds that, the same fractional parts are adopted for the round Rupaya 
also”. 

According to Hodivala, the word Rupaya was adopted from Sanskrit Rupaka 
(silver). But it is more probable that it was derived from Sanskrit Raupya meaning 
‘of silver’. Oxford * has a rupee of year 47 with the word Rupaya on it. Here is 
another of year 48 (PI. 50, 1). 

Jalala derives its name from that of the Emperor Jalaluddin. There are hundreds 
of this description in museums and private collections. 

The Darb or the half rupee is derived from Sanskrit Dravya — meaning wealth, as 
Hodivala has already suggested. A half rupee in White King's collection bears this 
word Darb. Another mintless half has become to light (PI. 50, 2), the letter daal over 
the re of Allahu Akbar perhaps stands for Darb? The beautiful flowers on this coin 
recall the description of the 1/5th gold muhr — ‘on one side a lily and on the other a 
wild rose’, given by Abul Fazl5. Its weight 4.7 g and its provenance, suggest that 
these coins might have been struck to the Kori weight standard of Gujrath (PI. 50, 
3). 

Darbs were generally half rupees but there exists a coin that has puzzled every- 
body — a rupee with the mint name that was originally read Peshawar or sitapur. 
The illustration from the Supplement to the LMC ° clearly depicts the word Darb 
and if we do not confuse it with the mint name which is Simur, the legend would be 
read as ‘Darb Zarb Simur Mihr Ilahi 48’. There is nothing surprising that the word 
Darb is used on a rupee although it was meant for its half. It is clear that the 
meaning of Darb, wealth, can signify a half as well as a full rupee. It is the fancy of 
the die-cutter to call a rupee as Darb or ‘money’. 

Charn is derived from the Sanskrit Charn, fourth part of a stanza. An alternative 
derivation would be from the coin’s value — a four anna — Chahar anna - Charanna 
and Charn. Even now people call the current 4 anna by the name Charanni. We 
know of several 4 anna coins from the mints at Ahmedabad, Lahore, Delhi, Tatta 
and Urdu Zafar Qarin. The word Charn so significantly denotes a quarter that the 
term was indiscriminately used even for a quarter gold muhr”. 

Pandau (1/5th of Jalala) received no recognition from any scholar. The word 
should be read as Pandava, the famous five brothers from the Mahabharata. The 
first recorded coin of this weight is a unique square coin weighing 2.18 g and is 
beyond question a one fifth rupee. It bears the standard legend Allahu Akbar Jale 
Jallaluhu on the obverse and Zarb Kabul (5 x) on the reverse. (Pl. 50, 4). 


РМС, Pl. XXL iv. 
Ain-e-Akbari, 31, no. 23. 

LMC (S), no. 116. 

S. H. Hodivala, op. cit., 100-101. 
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Asth and Dasa are evidently derived from the numerical values and we know of 
many such published specimens 8. (Pl. 50, 5-6). 

The Kala or the one sixteenth (Kala meaning sixteenth of the moon’s diameter) 
was not traced until now. Coin no. 329 of the Punjab Museum catalogue is described 
as a 1/20th rupee of Delhi mint. The weight 9 grains would thus make the rupee of 
9 x 20 = 180 grains. But the rupee of Akbar should not be more than 178 grains. 
Moreover, there seems to be a wear of at least 1 grain on the PMC Coin. This would 
mean that the coin is actually a 1/16th rupee, a Kala and not 1/20th Suki. 

The Suki was never known but one specimen exists in the collection of Mr. Joseph 
Brenning of USA. It weighs only 480 mg and belonging to the Lahore mint year 3x 
Isfandarmuz. I publish here a drawing of the specimen. (Pl. 50, 7). The name Suki 
has been derived from Sanskrit Vinshopaka, i.e. 1/20th and not from Vinshati, 
twenty, as suggested by Hodivala. The name of the 20 Muhr, Binsat is no doubt, 
derived from Vinshati, but Suki seems to have been reduced from Vinshopaka - 
Shopaka - Soka - Suki. 

There appears to be another denomination i.e. the 1/12th current during Akbar’s 
reign. The 1/12th or Masha (1/12th of a tola) coins were current during the Sulta- 
nate period?. An Akbar specimen from Agra (PI. 51, 8), weighs 920 mg. It cannot 
be a worn Dasa coin as the wear, as much as 235 mg (1.155 — 0.920 g), is too much 
for such a small coin. Similar coins were issued for Jahangir. The Ajmer nisar in the 
PMC — no. 1184 weighing 907 mg; and another of Burhanpur (Pl. 51, 9) weighing 
960 mg. 

None of the gigantic muhrs, gold coins given by Abul Fazl, are know to us. But 
this is not the fault of Abul Fazl. They might turn up some day. 

According to the Ain the Atma is the fourth part of the 100 muhr. The meaning of 
the word Atma i.e. soul or spirit, does not convey the value. The name Atma 
however, has some connection with body —the Sanskrit ‘Tan’. Tan, Man, Dhan 
— Body, Mind and Wealth are the three essential things a person possesses accor- 
ding to Hindu religion. There is an old saying that, any work done with full, Tan, 
Man, Dhan will be successful. Thus, it is meaningful to note that the 25 Muhr is 
called as Atma and the names Man and Dhan are given to the quarter and the half 
muhr respectively. 

The 5 muhr in the British Museum is beyond doubts a 1/20th Sahansah (100 muhr) 
as described by Abul Fazl. After this description, the manuscripts of the Ain are 
corrupt. There are various versions of it, an extract from which can be deduced as : 


“6. A coin named ‘Chaharghosa’, (meaning four-conrered or square) weighes 3 
tolas, 5 1/4 Surkhs and is worth 30 rupees. The round muhr weighs 2 tolas, 9 mashas 


8. Krause-Mishler, Standard Catalogue of World Coins, 12th Edn., 1162 (Hereinafter referred to as 
SCWC). 
9. H. N. Wright, The coinage and metrology of the Sultans of Delhi, nos. 227, 262 A. 
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and equals 27 rupees". Exactly such coin (a 3 muhrs) exists in the National Museum 
Delhi. Struck at Agra in 981 A.H. it weighs 32.22 g !9. 

“7. A square coin by the name ‘Jugul’ (meaning a pair, not Chugul as often 
misread) made two muhrs. And the round form of it has the legend — Allahu Akbar 
on one side and Ya Muin on the other". There exists a square double muhr with the 
legend Ya Muin published by Whitehead =. A Kalima type double muhr also exists 
in the Madras Museum. These are certainly the Jugul. 

“8. The Aftabi is round, weighs 1 tola, 3 mashas and 43/4 surkhs, in value equal 
to 12 rupees". Unfortunately no such coin has been found till now. 

79. The Ilahi is round, weighs 12 mashas, 13/4 surkhs — and has a value of 10 
rupees”. There are various coins of Ilahi category known to us, mostly of Urdu 
Zafar Qarin mint, a summary of which has been given in the Krause Mishler’s 
SCWC. (12th edn.) 

“10. The square Lal-i-Jalali is of the same weight and value”. Square Ilahi type 
gold coins (i.e. having Ilahi month and date) do exist, but the Urdu Zafar Qarin 
Muhr of an earlier type is known commonly which according to Abul Fazl had a 
value of 400 dams. It seems to have continued upto A.H. 1000. This was the Lal-i- 
Jalali. 

“11. The Adlgutkah is round, weighs 11 mashas and has a value of nine rupees”. 
This coin has Allahu Akbar and Ya Muin engraved on it. No such coin is known so 
far. The word Adlgutkah is from Adl Gutika, a tablet approved by law. 

“12. The Round Muhr (Gird) in weight and value is equal to Adlgutkah but of 
different stamp”. This is the commonest round muhr we come across, with the 
legend Allahu Akbar Jale Jallaluhu. 

“13. Mihrabi is in weight, value and stamp as the round muhr”. Of this shape we 
know the famous coins like that of no. 168 in the BM. 

“14. The Muini is both square and round. In weight and value, it is equal to the 
Lal-i-Jalali and the round muhr. It bears the stamp Ya Muinu’’. From the above 
description, it appears that any coin that had the legend Ya Muinu was called a 
Muini. I recall the coin published by Mr. Delmerick in the JASB 12 — which bears 
these words Ya Muinu. But it has a mehrabi shape, not square or round. Even the 
double muhr discussed earlier in this paper bears the same legend. 

“15. The Chahar goshah in stamp and weight the same as the Aftabi’’. That is to 
say, it is a square Aftabi. None is known as yet. 


The fractional denominations are as follows: 
‘16. the Gird, a half of the Паһ; 


10. Indian coinage, New Delhi, 1983, 103. 
11. R. B. Whitehead, NC X (5th series), 199 ff. 
12. J. G. Delmerick, JASB XLV, 291 ff. 
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17. The Dhan, a half of the Lal-i-jalali ; 

18. The Salimi, a half of the Adlgutkah ; 

19. The Rabi, a quarter of the Aftabi ; 

20. The Man, a quarter of the Ilahi and Jalali ; 

21. The half Salimi, quarter of the Adlgutkah ; 

22. The Panj, a fifth of the Ilahi; 

23. The Pandau, a fifht of the Lal-i-Jalali ; 

24. The Sumni or Asht Siddh, a one eight of the Ilahi; 

25. The Kala, a sixteenth part of the Ilahi; 

26. Тһе Zarah, a thirty second part of the Ilahi”. 

The meanings and origin of Persian names in the above list need no educidation 
and the Dhan, Man, Kala and Pandau have already been discussed in this paper. 

The heavy weight square halves and quarters i.e. Dhan and Man are quite well 
known. But the Gird, Salimi, Rabi, half Salimi, Panj, Pandau, Sumni and Kala are 
yet to be discovered. 

The fractions of Adlgutkah should have the legend Ya Muinu and Allahu Akbar as 
per Abul Fazl. We do not know these coins, but there exist half and quarter 
muhrs ! of the weight of Salimi and its half, the only difference being the legend 
Jale Jallaluhu in place of Ya Muin. I would like to suggest that though Abul Fazl 
has not specified that Adlgutkah also has the legend Jale Jallaluhu, we should take it 
for granted. The only reason for this being that the Muini was a more proper name 
for any coin having the legend Ya Muin. If Adlgutkah was a coin only with the 
legend Ya Muin then it was not different than the Muini. Then why two names? 
Though Abul Fazl is not clear on this point, it is understood that the legend Ya 
Muin was substituted by Jale Jallaluhu on the Adlgutka and its fractions after some 
period, and that this was more commonly called as the round Muhr. 

The Sumni or Ashta Siddh as explained by Hodivala is obviously derived from the 
number eight. 

The Zarah meaning an atom or a small thing, is represented by a tiny coin in the 
Lucknow Museum. It belongs to the Fathpur mint and was first published by 
Rodgers !. But in the LMC it has been attributed to Jahangir. In the SCWC, 
going a step ahead, it has been alloted a special denomination — 1/30th Muhr !5, and 
a new name Shahi. The modern scholars have not paid attention to Abul Fazl, it 
seems. The coin in fact is the Zarah of Akbar. Weighing 5.5 grains or 36 mg, it is 


13. BMC no. 164, SCWC 12th Edn., Type 103. I have also seen a half and two quarter muhrs of 
the Lahore mint. 

14. C. J. Rodgers, JASB LXV, 221 ff. 

lo. MG, P195. p. 100. 

16. SCWC, 12th Edn., Type 170. 
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not the 1/30th part of an ordinary muhr but is a 1/32nd of the heavy muhr — Jlahi, 
of Akbar. 

The 1/32nd Ilahi at 186 grains to a tola would weigh 189.39 + 32 = 5.91.grains. 
The coin in question weighing 5.5 grains leaves appropriate margin for wear and 
tear. I have given a drawing of the specimen for the convenience of readers. (Pl. 51, 
10) 

Apart from the list given by Abul Fazl. Many other coin names are scattered in 
the Chronicles. They are Dinar, Muhr, Mishqal, Ashrafi, Pagoda, Hun, Fanam, 
Tankah, Shahrukhi and Sikkah. All these coins are known to us and are scattered in 
various catalogues of Mughal coins. Some of these coins even bear their name. The 
most common of these is the Sikkah. The next common the Muhr*”, and the rarest 
the Dinar, Dinar-e-Jalali 38. 

There are several copper coins which I am not discussing in this paper as all of 
them are known in profuse quantities and are well published elsewhere. Their names 
appear in various chronicles as — Tankah, Tanki, Fulus, Dam, Damri Adhela, 
Paula, Jital, Paisah and Pai. Out of these the Paisah and Pai were common names 
for every ordinary and the smallest coins respectively. All other names are found 
inscribed on the coins, but for the Adhela and Paula which are replaced by syno- 
nyms Nisfi and Damra?®. These names later on became so common that Adhela or 
Adheli and Paola or Paoli were used to designate even gold and silver coins indiscri- 
minately ?9. 

Coming to the reigns of later rulers we find in Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri the following coin 
names, the only last of which, the 5 muhr is known to us. (See BMC no. 305) 


Muhrs/Rupees Gold Silver 
100 Nur Shahi Kaukab-i-tali 
50 Nur Sultani Kaukab-i-iqubal 
20 Nur Daulat Kaukab-i-murad 
10 Nur Karam Kaukab-i-bakht 
5 Nur Mihr Kaukab-i-saad 


There was also a muhr of 30 tolas and muhrs and rupees of huge sizes of the 
denominations of 100, 200, 300, 400, 500 and 1000 all of which were sometimes 
called by a common name Kaukab-i-tali, the star of destiny. (By the time this paper 


17. BMC, no. 169. 

18. В. В. Whitehead, NC III, (5th series) Pl. I, no. 38. 
19. Valentine, Copper Coins of India, vol. I, 187. 

20. Hodivala, op. cit., 102. 
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was under publication, a great coin —a 1000 muhr of Jahangir (Agra, 1022/8) 
appeared on the European market for sale. This 1000 tola coin weighs 11,995 g, 
undoubtedly a Kaukab-i-tali. This was accompanied by a 100 muhr of Shah Jahan 
(Lahore, 1048/12) weighing 1094.5 g. Refer Sale Catalogue of Habsburg, Feldman 
S.A., Geneva, 9 November 1987). 

Jahangir tells us that he ordered to strike coins of 100 tola, 50 tola, 20 tola, 10 
tola, 5 tola and 1 tola ... the 1 tola piece of which (i.e. the Nurjahani) weighed 20% 
heavier than the ordinary muhr (i.e. 1 tola and 1.2 mashas, 11 mashas + 20%) ??. 
At the beginning, Jahangir says that the Nurjahani muhr weighed 1 tola but he is 
extremely careless to say at the end of the same passage that it weighed 1 tola and 
1.2 mashas. This inaccuracy escaped the eyes of Hodivala who created a lot of 
confusion and drew blunderous conclusions like “the value of Gold might have 
increased ' 22. 

The whole problem is solved if we understand that by the word tola, Jahangir 
meant the Nurjahani muhr of 1 tola and 1.2 mashas at some specific instances. In 
the later pages of the Tuzuk, it is mentioned that a Nurjahani muhr equal to 6400 
rupees was presented to the ambassador of Iran and another of 500 tulchas (tolas) to 
that of Bijapur 7°. Equating these two references, Hodivala says, “if 500 tola of gold 
equals 6400 rupees, that means one tola of gold was worth 12.8 rupees which is far 
more than the normal rate of 11 rupees’’ 24. The discrepancy would not arise if we 
think correctly that the 500 muhr would contain 500 x 13.2 =6600 mashas of gold. 
If this is equal to 6400 rupees, the value of one tola of gold would be 
6400/6600 x 12 = 11.63 rupees. This figure is much nearer to the value of a tola of 
gold which was about 11 rupees during Jahangir’s reign. 

Thus it appears that there was not much confusion in the mind of the Emperor 
and the 1000, 500, 200 and 100 muhrs were all called by the name Kaukab-i-tali 2. 
These were struck in three types of weight standards. One type in the multiples of 
the Nurjahani muhr i.e. 13.2 masha weight and another in that of tola weight and 
the third in that of ordinary muhr i.e. 11 masha weight. This is clear from the 
following words of Jahangir : “To each of the Wakils of Adil Khan, two Kaukab-i- 
tali muhrs the weight of which was 500 ordinary muhrs were given ê. 

The five muhr piece in the British museum is clearly of an ordinary type. 

Coming to the lower denominations, we know of the following 20% heavy coins. 


21. Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, Trans. Rogers and Beveridge, I, 11-12. 

22. Hodivala, op. cit., 70. 

29: ТиспЕ, Тг. 1, 298-300. 

24. Hodivala, op. cit., 70 and 249. 

25. Even during the time of Shah Jahan a 400 muhr was given this name. 
20. Tuzuk, Iv L 406, 
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Denominations Gold Silver 
1 Nur Jahani Jahangiri 
1/2 Nurani Sultani 
1/4 Rawaji Nisari 
1/10 Khair-e-qabul 


The Nur Jahani muhr is known in quite a large number from various catalogues of 
Mughal coins. 

A Nurani, 1/2 muhr of Salim dated 1014/1 of Agra was published in the Journal of 
the Numismatic Society of India. It weighs 100.4 grains, exactly corresponding to 
the Хигапі 27, 

I am unable to find any coin like the quarter Rawaji. 

The silver coins are all known to us. The Jahangiri is profusely known. The 
Sultani is represented by two specimens one of Kabul 28 and the other published 
here, of Ahemadabad, RY 6, (Pl. 51, 11). And the Khair gabul is known from 
Lahore and Ahmedabad mints??. Another Khair qabul has come to light recently. 
It weighs only 0.710 g i.e. 1/20th of the Jahangiri. (Pl. 51, 12) on this coin there 
appears a part of large noon after Jaha and if it is so, then the legend would be Shah 
Jahan instead of Jahangir and this would be a Khair-e-qabul of Shah Jahan. But we 
cannot say anything about this coin with certainty. 

The word Nisari was given to the 1/4 Jahangiri but all the Nisars we find are not 
heavy weight and are of the dates after the 6th RY of Jahangir. But, I could find 
heavy Nisar in the British Museum collection. This unique coin is the first Mughal 
Nisar ever struck. It bears the famous couplet Sakht-Nurani and is dated 1014. (PI. 
51, 13). The same is published here by the courtesy of the British Museum. The 
word Nisar or scatter was afterwards used profusely for any coin meant for scatte- 
ring weather in gold or silver. We know many such published specimens, without 
listing all of them I publish here only a few novelties. 

The first of Kashmir (Pl. 51, 14) is a half rupee Nisar and the second (Pl. 51, 14) is 
equally wide but is a 1/4 rupee of Ahmedabad mint. The third (Pl. 51, 16) is that of 
Shah Jahan's 1/2 rupee of 1037/1 Lahore. This coin reminds me that Shah Jahan 
was coronated at Lahore and according to Khafi Khan 3° Nisar of gold silver and 
precious stones was made at that time. This beautiful coin was undoubtedly issued 
on the occassion. It has the poetical legend: Zar nisar chun gird dahr ra par nur 
Zanam Shah Jahan badshah dar Lahore (may this nisar struck in the name of Shah 
Jahan badshah at Lanore, fly around the world like a ray of light). 


27. JNSI I, 46, Pl. VIII, no. 3. 
98. SCWC 12th Edn., type 139. 

29. PMC pl. XXI; Whitehead, NC 111 (5th series), 115 ff. 
30. Vol. I, Bibl. Ind., 396. 
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A 1/32nd rupee or 1/2 Anna of Jahangir of Agra mint is the first 1/2 Anna in bhe 
entire Mughal coinage (Pl. 51, 17) and though it does not bear the word nisar, it 
must have been used for the purpose. Nisars were specially made thin so that they 
would not hit anybody hard when thrown in public. This coin however, also repre- 
sents the Anna series. The word Anna is found in Maasir-e-Alamgiri ?!. 

Other coin names such as, Nur Afshan, Roshan Afshan and Dirham Saraai occur 
on Mughal coins and the last of these is noticed in the chronicles also. 

Thus it may be surmised that almost all the coins described in the chronicles can 
be traced by us and we should not blame Abul Fazl or any Mughal historian for 
flattery or negligence. The historians have infact given us a true account to help 
appreciate the coins. There are several other coin names found scattered in various 
chronicles. Most of them are adjectives to the common coin names or are derived 
from the names of other non-Mughal rulers. Some such names are Tankah-i-Nuqra, 
Muradi Tanka, Pul-i-siyah, Phadiya, Bahluli, Sanhasi, Mahmudi, Muzaffari, Ibra- 
himi, Sikandari, Narayani, Dinar-e-Kapaki, Abbasi, Khani, Qurush, Shahi, Xerafin, 
Tuman, Tuman-e-Kapaki and Tuman-e-kababi. 


31. Hodivala, op. cit., 101. 


Illustrations (Plates 50-51) 


1. Akbar's rupee of Agra, 48 Farwardin, bearing the word Rupaya ; Mr. Jan Lingan Collection, 
Netherland. 

2. Akbar's half rupee, mintless and dateless bearing the letter daal, 16 mm, 4.7 g; private collec- 
tion. 

3. Akbar's rupee of Simur, 48 Mihr, bearing the word Darb, 22mm, 11.01 g; Supplementary 
Catalogue of Mughal Coins in the State Museum Lucknow, no. 116. 


4. Akbar's 1/5th rupee (Pandav) of Kabul, RY 50, 14 mm, Mr. Dilip Shah Collection, India. 

5. Akbar's 1/8th rupee (Asth), mintless, 45 Amardad, 10mm, 1.41g; private collection. 

6. Akbar's 1/10th rupee (Dasa), Lahore, 3x Azar, 10 mm, 1.015g; private collection. 

7. Akbar's 1/20th rupee (Suki), Lahore, 3 x /sfandarmuz, 7.8 mm, 0.48 g; Mr. Joseph Brenning 
Collection, USA. 

8. Akbar's 1/12th rupee, Agra, 44 Tir, 15-16 mm, 0.92 g; private collection. 

9. Jahangir's 1/12th rupee, Burhanpur, 11 mm, 0.96 g; private collection. 


10. Akbar's 1/32nd Muhr (Zarah) of Fathpur, dateless, 6 mm, 0.356 g; Lucknow Museum Collec- 
tion, LMC 1195. 

11. Jahangir's heavy 1/2 rupee (Sultani), Ahmadabad, RY 6, 21 mm, 7.1g; private collection. 

12. Jahangir's or Shah Jahan's 1/20th Khair qabul, no mint, 9 mm, 0.710 g; private collection. 

13. Jahangir’s heavy 1/4 rupee (Nisari), Agra 1014.15 mm, 3.3 g (approx.) ; British Museum Col- 


lection. 

14. Jahangir’s 1/2 rupee nisar, Kashmir, 1031/17, 20 mm, 5.450 g; Mr. Pukhraj Surana Collection, 
India. 

15. Jahangir’s 1/4 rupee nisar, Ahmadabad, 1027/12, 20 mm, 2.710 g; Mr. Pukhraj Surana Collec- 
tion, India. 


16. Shah Jahan’s 1/2 rupee nisar, Lahore, 1031/1, 21 mm, 5.5 g; Mr. D. L. Johri Collection, India. 
17. Jahangir’s 1/32nd rupee, Agra, 1034/19, 7mm, 0.35 g; private collection. 
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Two new rupees of historical importance 


(Plate 51) 


I should like to present to you two hitherto unpublished coins ; one from present 
day Pakistan and the other from India.  . 

The first coin is a rupee of Shah Shuja al Mulk Durrani struck at Bakhar in A.H. 
1234 (A.D. 1818-19) (Pl. 51, 1). 

Obverse: Not a great deal appears on the flan. The bottom line probably reads 
sikka zad bar seem wa zar (struck coin on silver and gold). Of the remainder the 
name Shuja is prominent and below it din parwar (fosterer of the faith). The couplet 
is probably very similar to that which appears on Bakhar rupees of A.H. 1218-19 
but arranged differently. 

Reverse: Jalus maimanat manus, zarb Bakhar, 1234 (In the year of his fortunate 
reign, 1234, struck at Bakhar). 


This rupee confirms other evidence that Shah Shuja Durrani made an attempt to 
gain the Durrani throne in 1818-18191. Whitehead published the only other known 
coin of Shah Shuja of this period a rupee of the Peshawar mint, dated regnal year 
one?. There is no Hegira date. Whitehead was of the opinion that this coin was 
struck when Shah Shuja entered Peshawar in 1818 or A.H. 1234 because it bears a 
completely different couplet to the rupee of regnal year one of his previous reign and 
also because it has similar reverse design and is comparable in weight to Shah 
Mahmud's Peshawar rupees of A.H. 1230-1233. On this slight evidence it is pro- 
bable that Whitehead was correct. | 

Shah Shuja was, from an early age, obsessed with his kingly birthright and an 
ambition to rule in Afghanistan. We can commence the story in the summer of 1801 


1. H. Bennett, Translation of an autobiographical sketch of his own life by Shah Shuja, Asiatic 
Journal, Vol. XXX, 1826/27. 
2. R. B. Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the Panjab Museum, Lahore, Vol. III, 1934. 
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When Mahmud Shah defeated Shah Zaman and thus succeeded him at Kabul. Shah 
Shuja, who was the full brother of Shah Zaman, then proclaimed himself Shah at 
Peshawar and advanced against Kabul. He was defeated in September, 1801. No 
coins are known of this first brief reign. 

His second reign began in August, 1803 (A.H. 1218), when Mahmud Shah was 
ejected from Kabul. Shah Shuja took the opportunity to seize the throne. Coins in 
his name were struck at Ahmadshahi, Bahawalpur, Dera, Kabul, Multan, Bakhar, 
Peshawar, Derajat, Kashmir and Rikab ( a travelling mint). His second reign can 
be said to have lasted until the spring of 1809, when Mahmud Shah recovered Kabul 
and defeated Shuja at Nimla. 

Shuja fled Qandahar and then went to the Punjab. For the next few years he 
attempted to re-establish himself at Peshawar and finally did so in the winter of 
1811-12. His temporary success was commemorated by the issue of coins at Pesha- 
war and Kashmir (where he must have had a following) dated A.H. 1227 and 1228. 
The end of his reign came in the spring of 1812 when he was taken prisoner by one 
Jahandad Khan, who sent him captive to Kashmir. From there he was sent to 
Ranjit Singh, the Sikh Maharajah, at Lahore. 

His so-called fourth reign is merely represented by Whitehead's somewhat doubt- 
ful rupee in the Punjab Museum Catalogue and by the coin that I now show you. 
Shuja entered Peshawar in 1818 (A.H. 1234). He did not remain there long and was 
driven out by Azim Khan Barakzai. He once more commenced his wanderings and 
made his way to Sind where he managed to extract tribute from some of the local 
chiefs. It seems probable that he visited Bakhar where he convinced the local chief 
that he was the rightful ruler of the Durrani empire or perhaps the chief assumed 
that this was the case. 

Shah Shuja eventually returned to Ludhiana. In June, 1838 was signed the tripar- 
tite treaty between the British Government, Ranjit Singh and Shah Shuja, when it 
was decided to restore the latter to the Durrani throne. The state entry into Kabul 
took place on the 7th August, 1839, thus commencing Shah Shuja's fifth and final 
reign which lasted until 1842 when he was murdered during an uprising. During this 
reign he struck coins at Kabul and Ahmadshahi. 

Bakhar or Bhakhar, as it is more commonly spelt, was an island stronghold in the 
Indus river between Sukkar and Rohri. It was the site of a mint of the Mughal 
emperors Akbar, Shah Jahan I, Aurangzeb, Jahandar, Farrukhsiyar, Muhammad 
Shah and Ahmad Shah Bahadur. In 1740 (A.H. 1152-53) Nadir Shah took Bakhar 
after his return from Delhi and subsequently struck coins there. Succeeding Durrani 
Shahs also struck coins there up to the second reign of Mahmud Shah (1808-1818). 
The issues in his name dated from A.H. 1245 to 1269 are posthumous and were 
struck by the Mirs of Khairpur, who captured Bakhar from the Afghans. 
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The second coin is a silver rupee with a weight of 11.14 grams. It is a coin struck 
in Awadh at the time of the Indian Mutiny in the name of the Mughal emperor 
Bahadur Shah (PI. 51, 2). 

Obverse : bi-zar zad sikka-yi nasrat tirazi Siraj al-Din Bahadur Shah Ghazi (There 
struck on gold in Victory's fashion Siraj al-Din Bahadur Shah Ghazi, 1273). 

Reverse: Zarb Subah Awadh jalus maimanat manus-sanah 20. (Struck in the Pro- 
vince of Awadh in year 20 of his fortunate reign). 


The obverse legend would appear to be unique for Muhammad Bahadur Shah 
whose correct style and title was Abu Zafar Siraj al-Din Badshah Ghazi. As the 
legend indicates, this coin may have been struck in gold but there are, of course, 
other Mughal examples where the word gold appears on silver coins. 

In relation to the above coin I should like to cite briefly certain historical facts. 
On the 13th February, 1856, the kingdom of Awadh was annexed by the British on 
the grounds that it was misruled. The last king of Awadh was Wajid Ali Shah, who 
struck coins at Lucknow until A.H. 1272 (A.D. 1855-56). The province was then put 
in charge of a Chief Commissioner responsible to the East India Company. 

At the end of May, 1857, the sepoys of Lucknow rose in rebellion and the British 
community, the Christian population and some loyal troops retired into the Resi- 
dency, where they were beseiged. This position was successfully defended until the 
25th September when much needed reinforcements managed to reach them. The 
defence of the Residence was maintained until the 17th November, when the city 
was entered and the seige lifted by a force under Sir Colin Campbell. On the 23rd 
November the British entirely evacuated Lucknow and it was left in the hands of 
the rebels. It was finally taken again in March, 1858 by Sir Colin Campbell. 

Thus from May, 1857 until March, 1858 the city of Lucknow and much of Awadh 
was in the hands of the rebel authorities who made Brijis Qadr, a son of the last king 
of Awadh, the Nawab-Wazir. His mother, Begum Hazrat Mahal, acted as regent. 

We must look at what was happening in Delhi where the last Mughal emperor, 
Muhammad Bahadur Shah, subsisting as a pensioner of the East India Company, 
had his seat. With the outbreak of the mutiny many of the sepoys, mainly from 
Meerut and other places in the Doab, merged onto Delhi and by the 11th June, 1857 
the city was in their hands. The emperor, Muhammad Bahadur Shah, was per- 
suaded to resume his throne and made some show of assuming his regal authority. 
In September Delhi was recaptured by the British and the emperor was made a 
prisoner. 

My contention is that this rupee was struck at the instance of the rebel authorities 
in Lucknow when they received the news that the Mughal emperor had resumed 
power. Therefore it was struck between May and September, 1857 as the Hegira 
date of 1273 indicates. It was undoubtedly struck in Lucknow, as it was in this city 
that the coinage of Awadh had been produced until a year or so previously. The die 
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may have been originally produced for a gold coin, with specimens being struck both 
in gold and silver probably as presentation pieces in order to demonstrate the resto- 
ration of the Mughal empire. 

C. J. Brown wrote the following interesting passage in an article entitled ‘‘The 
Coins of the Kings of Awadh” 3: “One tradition states that Brijis Qadr sent an 
embassy to Bahadur Shah at Delhi which, besides presents, carried a design for a 
proposed coinage for Awadh; that the design was approved by the Mughal and 
would have become current on the following New Year’s day had not other events 
intervened. Raja Durga Prasad of Sandila in his Bostan-i-Awadh however says that 
the embassy found the Mughal in the hands of the English and returned”. The 
couplet that Brown obtained and which he says was to have been put on the coins is 
entirely different from that on the coin that I show, however. 

There are, of course, other coins which were produced by the rebel authorities in 
Awadh during the troubled times of 1857-58. I refer to the mohurs, rupees and paisa 
dated A.H. 1229, regnal year 26 of Shah Alam II with the mint name of Suba Awadh 
and which were known as machhlidar. It was proved fairly conclusively in the past 
by Brown? and Burn? that these coins were struck by the rebels. 

I take the view that these machhlidar coins were struck after the rupee with the 
name of Bahadur Shah. On hearing of the capture of the emperor it would become 
apparent that the revival of the Mughal empire had foundered. I would suggest that 
it was decided to produce the 1229/26 Suba Awadh rupees because they closely 
resembled the old machhlidar rupees, then still current in the bazars, and would be 
generally acceptable to the rebel soldiers and the population at large. 


3. C. J. Brown, JASB 1912. Numismatic Supplement, no. XVIII, 256. 

4. C.J. Brown, Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol. IV, Section I: Coins of 
Awadh, Oxford, 1928. 

5. R. Burn, JASB 1923. Numismatic Supplement no. XXXVI, p. 1. “The Machhlidar Subah 
Awadh Coins". 
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The Hephthalite coinage of Afghanistan 


I have been sceptical of absolute rules or laws in numismatics as well as other 
disciplines. For example, we are told that the use of titles on coins invariably shows 
the advance in status of a ruler ; raja must precede rajatiraja on Indian coins. This 
is normal and expected, yet in the Old Persian inscriptions of Darius and Xerxes we 
find xsäyadiya ‘shah’, zsayadiya x$ayabiyanam, ‘shähänshäh’, and zsayadiya wzrka 
‘great king’, used by the same ruler at the same time. Also, for example, from the 
shah of Persia’s title vakil used by Karim Khan Zand, in the last part of the 18th 
century, one would conclude that he was only mayor of Shiraz or at most governor 
of Fars province. Likewise, the beginning of an era of dating should commence with 
the accession of a ruler, or a great victory or conquest of his; yet the Seleucid era 
began with the entry of Seleucus into Baghdad. So one must be careful of falling 
into fixed patterns of thought. I suggest that in regard to the complicated questions 
of Chionite and Hephthalite coinage, one should begin with a wide, general survey 
of the scanty written sources we have, and then try to fit the coinage into this 
framework rather than to construct such a framework solely on the basis of styles 
and legends on coins. 

At the outset I am going against the suggestion about rules made above and 
making a generalization which I nonetheless believe stands, namely that we have a 
conservatism of coin types in the Iranian-Central Asian areas over long periods of 
time, perhaps longer than in the West. In the period with which we are concerned, I 
would suggest that not only the imperial issues of the Sasanians show this conti- 
nuity, but even more so the local issues of Khwarazm, of Bukhara (the Bukhar 
khudat series, now to be called Bukhar xüb series according to the legend), as well as 
the Nezak (formerly Napki) and the Khingila series in the Hindukush area. I would 
further suggest that the movement into, or even conquest of, settled lands by 
nomads did not automatically produce a change in coinage, and that in one area not 
only did different coins circulate, but were also minted, perhaps in different mints, 
but the equation coin type — sovereignty must be carefully examined in this part of 
the world. 
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I would like to suggest that the two great cultural influences in the pre-Islamic 
period of the history of Iran and Central Asia after the Achaemenids were the 
creation of the Kushan and the Sasanian Empires. The Parthians and the Sakas con- 
tinued old traditions whereas the Kushans and the Sasanians launched changes in 
the cultures and institutions which they inherited. In the case of the Kushans, this 
can be seen in the use of Bactrian in Greek characters by Kanishka, in the promo- 
tion of arts which led to the distinctive Gandharan style, and in the new ‘legitimacy’ 
which persuaded later rulers to claim descent from the Kushan kings. The Sasanian 
dynasty not only brought into prominence the Middle Persian language but also 
Zoroastrianism as a state religion, and many institutions and art forms which spread 
beyond the political borders of the Sasanian state. In my opinion the Kushans in 
the east and the Sasanians in the west are the two foci of cultural strength to which 
other dynasties, areas or eras should be related, including numismatics. Specifically, 
then, the coinage of the Hephthalites and other rulers in the eastern Iranian area 
should be either a continuation of Kushan models and types or it should be influen- 
ced by Sasanian models, or a mixture of both. 

On the other hand I am somewhat dubious about vast conquests of Shapur II in 
the northwest of the Indian sub-continent proposed by many numismatists on the 
basis of many coin finds of Shapur II in the east, as well as the Middle Persian 
inscription from Persepolis from his time purportedly telling of a Sasanian judge of 
Kabul. Although we know that Shapur II campaigned in the east he was by no 
means always victorious as we learn from the Armenian historian Faustus of Byzan- 
tium (Book V, ch. 7 and 37). Furthermore, the Persepolis inscription does not 
mention Kabul but rather Kavar, south of Shiraz, and with the longest reign of any 
Sasanian king the number of his coins is certainly great everywhere. Direct Sasa- 
nian rule in Kabul and farther east is by no means certain and in any case it hardly 
could have lasted long, given the demographic changes in the period at the end of 
Shapur II's reign and later. 

In the middle of the fourth century the Huns, or Hiung-nu as the Chinese called 
them, expanded into western Turkestan and the plains of South Russia. This 
century marked the beginning of a change on the steppes of Central Asia from a 
domination by Iranian-speaking nomads to one of Altaic-speaking peoples. In the 
settled areas of Sogdiana, Bactria and the Hindukush mts. the settled population 
continued to be Iranian speaking even though their rulers may not have spoken an 
Iranian tongue. Robert Góbl called all the rulers from the Kushans to the time of 
Muslim domination "Iranian Huns", a felicitous designation, I think, which combi- 
nes the “Hunnic” rulers with the dominant Iranian population and culture in the 
east. It is probably better than the older designation of the entire era from the 
Kushans to the Muslims as ‘Hephthalite’, but the general intention is the same. As 
usual, invasions of peoples from Central Asia into settled regions of the south and 
west which had any lasting impact were not one-time or one-tribe affairs. Rather 
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the process was extended and encompassed various tribes over an extended period 
of time. Whether one can identify ruling tribes or families among them in the same 
chronological way that we count the reigns and dynasties of settled potentates, 
however, is uncertain. In general, I would prefer to attach coinage more to changes 
among the settled folk rather than consider the coins primarily to be tribal issues 
with changes in coinage the result of tribal conquests and competition. Also wheth- 
er the four established great waves of migration (Göbl I, X) ‘die festgestellten vier 
grossen Wanderungswellen are to be identified with four ‘peoples’ following one 
another in domination (Góbl II, 4), (the Kidarites, Alxon, Nezak rulers, and 'cer- 
tain’ Hephthalites), is highly conjectural. Just as I do not believe that every and all 
changes in pottery types or other aspects of material culture indicate a new wave or 
invasion of outsiders for archaeologists, so the attribution of any changes in coinage 
to invasions of nomads by numismatists fails to convince me of the inevitability of 
cause and effect. 

I wish to emphasize that I am not equating the Hiung-nu of Chinese sources with 
Attila’s Huns or with the Hephthalites, but rather suggesting that from the fourth- 
fifth centuries of our era the old designation by Westerners (Greek and Latin as well 
as Persian sources) of all of the nomads of Inner Asia as ‘Scythians’ or ‘Sakas’ had 
changed to ‘Huns’. Following the pattern of other movements of peoples from Inner 
Asia to the south (such as the Sakas or the Seljuks-Ghuzz) one would expect the 
migrations to last a century or even a century and a half before stability returned. 
Therefore I would suggest that the century of ca. 350-450+ of our era was a time of 
migration, whereas afterward a time of stability in the domination of the Hephthali- 
tes occurred, which continued into the Muslim conquests of the eight century. The 
political division of Hephthalite domains between the Sasanians and the Turks in 
963 did not result in either a Turkish or Persian settlement in Hephthalite lands 
although officials of both may have contributed to a certain mixture of peoples in 
the east. 

The great change in the history of the east, to the plains of India, of course, was 
the spread of Islam and Islamic culture in the 9th and 10th centuries such that by 
the year 1000 Islam dominates the east. The coinage of this area, in my opinion, 
should be fitted into a general historical picture of a cultural domination of the 
sasanians until the coming of Islam, rather than assigning certain coins to various 
tribal invasions. The local coins of the eastern Iranian world show great continuity 
in usage such as the Khwarazmian, Buhkaran and copper Sogdian coins. I would 
guess that the same was true of the ‘Nezak’ (formerly Napki, Sri Shahi, etc.) and 
‘Khingila’ coins to the south of the Oxus River. If this guess is correct, then one 
would not expect great variations in the style or ‘type’ of coinage, while legends 
would persist even in debased forms. 

The monumental work by Góbl on the pre-Islamic coinage of Afghanistan and 
Pakistan has put the numismatic data in order, based on a painstaking and careful 
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classification of many coins. All future work in this domain will be based upon his 
books and he has wisely admonished us not to forget (11, 90) that ‘oft geraume Zeit 
verstreicht, bis ein Vorbild [of coins] nachgeahmt wird', and also that coin types can 
last a very long time. Nonetheless, I must disagree with his attack on simplification 
since that is the aim of science and scholarship. In his reconstruction of history 
many times 'er spinnt', to use a descriptive German term. I do not claim that the 
simplified reconstruction presented here is by any means the ‘whole story’, but it 
may aid those who wish to go much more into details since Góbl's volumes are by no 
means easy reading. Let us turn to the main categories of Góbl and seek to simplify 
them, but here I restrict the area to contemporary Afghanistan and do not discuss 
any Indian rulers such as Toramana and Mihirakula. 

If we put aside the Kushano-Sasanian rulers of Bactria (and more of course) the 
names we find both in sources and on coins are: Kidara, Alkhan(a), with many 
variants, and later Nezak and Khingil(a). The first appears in the Greek author 
Priskos, who wrote in the middle of the 5th century. He is unclear about the 
location of the ‘Kidarite Huns’, but the coins point to present Afghanistan, and as 
Góbl has shown, the coins must include the last Kushano-Sasanian rulers and follow 
them. How long the Kidarite coins were struck and how far they were current is 
unknown, but until the time of the Sasanian monarch Peroz (459-484) the Persians 
were active in the east, and one may tentatively suggest that the Kidarites were 
competitors of the Sasanians for roughly a century (the middle of the fourth to the 
middle of the fifth century). As Harmatta has related, the Hephthalites were a new 
group of invaders with new traditions different from their predecessors, and they 
replaced the Kidarites in northern Afghanistan ca. 4671. The Kidarites, in any case, 
do not present problems as do the Hephthalite coins with the legends Alxon, Alk- 
han(a), or the like. 

The coins with the above legend begin with Shapur II types and are followed by 
distinctive busts with elongated heads, as may be seen in the work of Góbl. Is this 
an Hephthalite tribal name, similar to Celtic coins, as Góbl suggests, or do we have a 
personal name or title which is continued over a long period ? Until the coins with 
this legend were studied, everyone followed the assertion of Marquart that the two 
names Alxon and Walxon, found in a medieval Armenian geography, were merely a 
wordplay for one people, the War-Huns mentioned in Greek sources?. Harmatta 
has proposed that the legend in Greco-Bactrian script Alxon or Alxan(n) is the same 
as the name raja Lahkhana in Brahmi script on one coin, to be connected with the 
name Alakhana, the name of a Gurjara king mentioned in Kalhana's Rajatarangini, 


1. J. Harmatta, “Late Bactrian Inscriptions”, Acta Antiqua 17 (Budapest, 1969), 393-4. 
2. J. Marquart, Eransahr, Abh. der k. Gesell. der Wiss. zu Göttingen, III, no. 2 (Berlin, 1901), 141, 
157. 
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a Sanskrit history of Kashmir. But the word ‘Alxon’ appears also on another coin 
with the Brahmi name Khi[m]gila or Khingila according to Humbach, to be seen on 
the obverse of a photo of the coin in Góbl's compendium ^. Do we have then two 
personal names on the coins, or is ‘Alxon’ a title, or a tribal name as Góbl and 
Humbach proposed? Is it possible that the personal name ‘Alxon’ continues to be 
used on coins of later rulers much as Caesar, Arsaces, Khusrau (in the form Kisra for 
the Arabs as the generic term for the Sasanians)? The fact that the word ‘Alxon’ or 
‘Alxan’ appears on a coin with the name Khingila would seem to refute Harmatta’s 
suggestion that it is the same as the name Lakhana. In any case, the coins with the 
name 'Alxon' in Greco-Bactrian script should be dated generally as following the 
‘Kidarite’ coins although the geographical extent of circulation of both is unknown 
and knowledge of the provenance of finds of hoards or excavation coins is needed to 
propose a geographical locale. 

The coins with the name ‘Khingila’ in Brahmi script geographically should be 
placed in eastern Afghanistan or present northwest Pakistan and temporally they 
should fit generally into the Hephthalite period of the sixth century, probably 
towards the end rather than the beginning. 

Finally, we come to the ‘Nezak’ coins, and just as the ‘Khingila’ coins seem to 
have extended over a long period of time, so, one may assume, did the copious 
production of “Nezak” coins. All such coins have only one legend in Middle Persian 
nycky MLK’ ‘'Nezak Säh’, and from the number of coins extant one would consider 
him an important ruler whose coins were copied and continued for a long time. As 
Harmatta has shown from a Chinese account relating to the year 719, a Nezak (or 
Nazik) ruled in Kabisa or Kapisa (modern Kohdaman, north of Kabul) in Afghanis- 
tan?. Literary evidence for the rule of Nezaks (or at least the name) covers a time 
period from 650 to at least 750. Since ‘Nezak’ coins were found in the excavations of 
Kafir Kale, Tajikistan, dating from the seventh century and few if any, as far as I 
know, from excavations in Pakistan, we tentatively may suggest that the center of 
‘Nezak’ rule was Kapisa, although at the time of the Arab conquests even Balkh 
and Badghis, northeast of Herat, seem to have been ruled by a Nezak*. This would 
bring us to the Muslim period of history together with the Hindu Shahis of Kabul 
whose bull and horseman coins are well known. 

The coins of ‘Nezak’ would fall into the period when Kabul was ruled by the Turk 
‘Shahis’, as al-Biruni calls them’. But it seems clear that there were many rulers in 


Орейро 484. 

H. Humbach, Baktrische Sprachdenkmäler, 1 (Wiesbaden, 1966), 56. 

Op. cit., p. 408-9. 

R. N. Frye, "Napki Malka and the Kushano-Sasanians”, in Near Eastern Numismatics Studies 
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what is present-day Afghanistan after the seventh century rather than one central 
authority, which makes the recovery of any history most difficult. Into this period 
we must fit not only the ‘Nezak’ coins but also other coins, such as those of Mardan 
Shah and especially the abundant coinage of Tekin Khurasan Shah (MP: tyknw- 
hwl’s’n MLK’). Whether he can be identified with Brhtkiin, the founder of the Turk 
Shahi dynasty of Kabul as al-Birant reports, and Humbach suggests, is uncertain 
but plausible $. The ‘Nezak’, ‘Sri Shahi’ and ‘Tekin Shah’ coins, all from the late 
period, present many problems, complicated by corrupt legends. It would seem that 
the coins in the east proliferated after the fall of the Sasanian dynasty, and in 
present-day Afghanistan (including Khurasan and Zabulistan) a number of rulers 
sought the mantle of rule of the great western rulers. 


8. Ibid., p. 348. 
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Ateliers monetaires 
et organisation administrative sassanides 


A la mémoire de E. Herzfeld 


Il y a exactement cinquante ans, au Congrès International de Numismatique de 


1936, à Londres, Ernst Herzfeld présenta une communication en partie consacrée à 
l'identification des ateliers monétaires sassanides!. Tandis que ses précédecesseurs 
avaient surtout fait appel aux sources littéraires post-sassanides, E. Herzfeld fut le 
premier à utiliser exclusivement une source primaire sassanide. Celle-ci était consti- 
tuée par les cachets officiels de certaines administrations provinciales. Sa démarche 
resta celle que suivirent pendant un demi-siécle la plupart des numismates?. La 
documentation dont disposait E. Herzfeld s'est depuis considérablement agrandie, 
surtout au cours des quinze dernières années ÿ, et de nombreux autres ateliers moné- 


1. 


E. Herzfeld, « Notes on the Achaemenid Coinage and some Sasanian Mint-names», Transac- 
tions of the International Numismatic Congress, London June 30 - July 6, 1936, London, 1938 
413-426. 

Comme l'ont fait par exemple R. Góbl et M. I. Mochiri. Pour notre part, nous avons toujours 
donné une priorité absolue aux sources primaires et les avons utilisées à l'exclusion de tout 
autre source. Nous avons ainsi proposé une série d'identifications d'ateliers monétaires : « Ate- 
liers monétaires et cachets officiels sasanides», Studia Iranica 8 (1979), 189-212, et contesté 
certaines identifications : « De quelques ateliers monétaires sassanides. 1. Un prétendu atelier 
de Gurgän», ibid 12 (1983), 235-238. 

Deux ouvrages surtout nous ont procuré de très nombreux cachets officiels des administra- 
tions : Ph. Gignoux, Catalogue des sceaux, camées et bulles sasanides de la Bibliothèque Nationale 
et du Musée du Louvre. Vol. II. Les sceaux et bulles inscrits, Paris, 1978, et R. N. Frye (ed.) 
Sasanian remains from Qasr-i Abu Nasr. Seals, Sealings and Coins, Cambridge Mass., 1973. Un 
autre ouvrage présentant de nouvelles collections ou des améliorations de lecture de collections 
déjà connues: Ph. Gignoux & R. Gyselen, Bulles et sceaux sassanides de diverses collections. 
Cahier de Studia Iranica no. 4, Leuven, 1988. D'autres publications contiennent quelques 
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taires ont pu être ainsi identifiés. Bien que le présent article mette en œuvre les 
mêmes sources qu'E. Herzfeld — les monnaies et les cachets officiels des administra- 
tions — notre propos est d’un autre ordre et consiste dans la confrontation de ces 
deux sources primaires 4. 


L'Empire des Sassanides était un État possédant une organisation administrative 
provinciale très structurée. En témoignent toutes les sources littéraires postérieures 
et, depuis longtemps aussi, le monnayage sassanide avec sa multitude d'ateliers 
monétaires dont la plupart ont eu une longue activité. 

Une autre manifestation de cette réalité politique est constituée par les mentions 
de hauts fonctionnaires et du territoire sur lequel ils exerçaient leur fonction. Ces 
sources sont de nature et d'époque différentes: la plus ancienne est constituée par 
les inscriptions rupestres du 3* et du début du 4* siécle ; l'autre est constituée par des 
sceaux, ou leurs empreintes sur des bulles; c'est ce qu'on pourrait appeler la glyp- 
tique administrative. Celle-ci est probablement de date plus récente et il y a quel- 
ques arguments qui font croire qu'elle n'est pas antérieure à Kavad I* (484; 488- 
497 ; 499-531) 5. 

C'est également à l'époque de Kavad I* (484 ; 488-97 ; 499-531) et de son succes- 
seur Husro I* (531-579) qu'on remarque dans le réseau des ateliers monétaires un 
certain nombre de modifications importantes : certains ateliers monétaires disparais- 
sent, d'autres, nouveaux, apparaissent ê. 


cachets administratifs: A. D. H. Bivar, Catalogue of the Western Asiatic Seals in the British 
Museum. II. The Sassanian Dynasty, London 1969, R. Góbl, Die Tonbullen vom Tacht-e Sulei- 
man. Ein Beitrag zur spátsassanidische Sphragistik, Berlin 1976, et bien d'autres. 

4. On ne traitera donc pas ici du probléme de l'identification des ateliers monétaires, mais on 
pourrait trouver ceux-ci sur les cartes des «ateliers monétaires » qui accompagnent cet article. 
À cause de la limitation d'espace disponible, il est également impossible de donner toutes les 
références des cachets officiels. Nous publions ailleurs une étude consacrée à la glyptique de 
l'administration sassanide : La géographie administrative de l'empire Sassanide. Les témoignages 
sigillographiques, Res Orientales I (sous presse). 

5. Des sources littéraires mentionnent cette réorganisation administrative et en particulier la mise 
en usage de cachets officiels de l'administration provinciale à l'époque de Kavad I° et de Низго 
I". En outre, nombre de toponymes présents sur ces sceaux sont composés avec le nom de 
Kavad I", il est donc impossible que ces sceaux soient antérieurs au règne de Kaväd I". Toute 
la glyptique des administrations, à quelques rares exceptions près, est très homogène, et il est 
difficile de croire qu'une telle homogénéité ait pu se maintenir au cours des cinq siècles qu'a 
regné la dynastie sassanide. Enfin, un grand nombre de bulles administratives ont été trouvées 
dans un contexte archéologique correspondant à la fin de l'époque sassanide. 

6. Dans ce tableau apparaissent seulement les souverains ayant régné pendant au moins dix ans. 
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Vahram IV 
Yazdgerd I°" 
Vahram V 
Yazdgerd II 
Ohrmazd IV 
Husro II 


— 





Husro I* 





d Kavàd I" 





Quelles peuvent étre les raisons qui ont provoqué la disparition de certains ateliers 
et l'apparition d'autres? Une cause invoquée par plusieurs numismates serait le 
changement du nom de l'atelier monétaire 7. Nous savons en effet que les souverains 
ont souvent donné à une ville ou à une province, un «nom d’honneur » auquel leur 
propre nom était associé. Bien que cette hypothèse soit intéressante elle n’a pas été 
jusqu'ici prouvée de façon incontestable. 

Une autre explication pourrait étre recherchée dans le cadre de l'organisation 
administrative provinciale. En effet, la glyptique administrative nous montre clai- 
rement que l'empire sassanide, probablement à partir de cette fameuse réorganisa- 
tion, mais peut-étre déjà bien avant, était découpé en de nombreuses provinces. 
D'une part les inscriptions du 3° siècle, d’autre part les historiographes arabo-per- 
sans semblent indiquer que le découpage de l’empire en provinces, c’est-à-dire en 


7. M.I. Mochiri, a plusieurs reprises, a utilisé cet argument, par exemple dans Études de numisma- 


lique Iranienne sous les Sassanides et Arabe-Sassanides, tome II, Téhéran 1977, 223-54.: А 
spanvar devient Visp Sad Xosrow. 
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Sahr, était déjà bien en place au moins depuis le règne de Sapür I". Quand ils 
mentionnent une réorganisation à l’époque de Kaväd I” ou de Husrö I”, il se peut 
qu'il ne s'agisse en fait que de remaniements territoriaux et qu'il n'y ait pas eu de 
bouleversement complet de cette administration provinciale. On peut supposer que 
c'est de cette méme occasion que l'administration centrale a profité pour imposer 
des normes plus strictes sur le plan administratif à ses délégués provinciaux, ce qui 
nous a valu la création de cette glyptique administrative. 

Quoi qu'il en soit, il nous semble difficile de nier la coincidence qui existe entre 
cette reorganisation administrative, probablement au début du 6° siècle, et les chan- 
gements dans le réseau des ateliers monétaires à la même époque. 

C'est ainsi que nous avons essayé d'expliquer la disparition de l'atelier KA *. Nous 
savons par les historiographes que la province de Kärzin perd son statut de province 
autonome à l'époque de Husro I* et qu'elle est intégrée dans la province d’Ardaxstr- 
xvarrah. Son atelier monétaire, KA, à ce moment-là ou quelques années plus tard, 
ne disposant plus d'une infrastructure administrative ou du prestige nécessaire, 
arréte ses activités. Cette idée n'est qu'une hypothése de travail et n'a pu étre 
prouvée que dans le seul cas de l'atelier KA. Les trois autres ateliers, non encore 
identifiés, n'ont pas confirmé le bien fondé de cette démarche. 

Qu'en est-il de l'apparition de nouveaux ateliers monétaires sous Kavad I"? Doit- 
on essayer d'en trouver l'explication dans la création de nouvelles provinces qu'on a 
dotées en méme temps d'un atelier monétaire? Il n'y a là que des présomptions, 
mais dans la mesure oü ces ateliers monétaires sont connus on peut de toute facon 
affirmer qu'il s'agit d'ateliers implantés dans des provinces qui n'avaient pas été 
auparavant mentionnées comme telles dans l'inscription de Sapür I° (c'est le cas 
pour l'atelier APL, celui de l'Abarsahr) ou dont on sait que ce sont des créations de 
Kavad I" (par exemple celui de WYH, c'est-à-dire Veh-Kavad, et probablement 
aussi ceux de WYHC/Veh-az-Amid-Kaväd, ou encore AYLAN/Erän-äsän-kar- 
Kaväd). Il reste de nombreux problèmes à ce propos, mais ceux-ci ne sont pas de 
ceux que nous voulons traiter ici. 

On peut penser qu'un atelier monétaire dans un État aussi strictement organisé 
sur le plan administratif qu'était celui des Sassanides, n'est pas une réalisation 
isolée, mais est en relation avec les autres institutions gouvernementales. Il serait 
donc logique de rapprocher les deux réseaux, d'une part celui des ateliers monétai- 
res, d'autre part celui de l'administration provinciale. 

Cette glyptique administrative, bien qu'encore trés incompléte aujourd'hui 
comme source documentaire, fournit déjà un aperçu de ce qu’ a dû être le réseau 


8. «De quelques ateliers monétaires sassanides. II. L'énigmatique atelier KA », Studia Iranica 13 
(1984), 159-163. 
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administratif provincial aux 6° et 7° siècles. Nous possédons maintenant une liste 
impressionnante de noms de lieu, et nous savons qu'il existe trois niveaux au point 
de vue territorial : 


Siége de Maguh 
Sahr 
Super-Sahr 





Pour être bref on peut affirmer que c’est le 2° niveau qui constitue la véritable trame 
du réseau, celui des provinces, ou «Sahr». La province est administrée par un sahrab 
ou «satrape», mais aussi par d'autres fonctionaires dont certains avaient une voca- 
tion d'ordre plutót juridique, d'autres un róle religieux ou encore des responsabilités 
financiéres, comme l'amargar. Ces provinces ont parfois été réunies dans une seule 
circonscription apparemment d'une durée de vie limitée, probablement pour les 
besoins du moment, et on trouve surtout un type de fonctionnaire ayant eu pouvoir 
dans ces super-Sahr, c'est l'amargar. On voit donc toute de suite que la glyptique des 
amargar doit étre utilisée avec précaution quant au territoire qui lui est attribué. 
Celui-ci est parfois un $ahr, mais il peut être constitué de la réunion de plusieurs 
provinces : celles-ci sont facilement reconnaissables quand elles sont énumérées sur 
le sceau ; mais on ne trouve parfois qu'un seul toponyme qui pourtant peut contenir 
plusieurs Sahr, c'est le cas pour un amargar qui, à une certaine époque, contróle le 
Fars. Mais pour des régions moins bien connues, il est parfois trés difficile de décider 
s'il s'agit en fait d'un amargar auquel on a attribué une seule province, ou si l'unique 
nom de lieu couvre en réalité plusieurs provinces ?. 

Le sahr contenait à son tour plusieurs sous-divisions administratives, lesquelles 
étaient dirigées par un fonctionnaire à caractère religieux, le maguh. Dans la mesure 
où nous connaissons les abréviations des noms d'ateliers monétaires, il semblerait 
bien que ces noms soient ceux des sahr, bien que dans quelques cas il pourrait s'agir 
du nom d'un super-Sahr. 

Alors se pose la question de savoir si chaque province avait son atelier monétaire, 
ou inversement si chaque atelier monétaire était situé dans le cadre administratif 
d'une province? C'est ce que nous avons essayé de vérifier. Les tableaux suivants 
rendent compte de l’état actuel de nos connaissances à ce sujet. 

Commençons par le sud et sud-est de l’Iran: 

La glyptique administrative nous donne les noms de six ou sept provinces dans le 
Fars et d’une ou deux dans le Kerman. Quand nous observons la carte des ateliers 


9. Certains toponymes sur les cartes des provinces sont en plus grands caractères, ce sont ceux qui 
, 
seuls, sont mentionnées en rapport avec un @margar ou un framadar. 
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pas pris en considération 


KERMAN 


> DARAB-KAR (D) 1 
А и GARM-KERMAN 
NEV-DARAB? 





Provinces du sud et du sud-est de l'Iran Ateliers monétaires du sud et du sud-est de l'Iran !° 


monétaires, nous constatons que le parallélisme entre les deux est assez évident, 
excepté que l'atelier de Yazd n'est pas encore attesté comme province, et que s'il 
existe une province du Royan, celle-ci ne semble pas avoir d'atelier monétaire. Si le 
terme Kerman englobe plusieurs provinces au lieu de couvrir une seule province 
administrative, nous serions en présence d’un cas où l’atelier monétaire appartient à 
un super-sahr : 


Regardons maintenant du coté du Khuzestan et de |’ Irak: 


ADARBADAGAN DELAN_ GELAN 
212 


HAMADAN, REGION D'ABHAR 
HAMADAN 
°SYARAZUR 


HAMADAN, REGION DU SAHREST. ав. 
D-KAVAD 


o 


ERAN-ASAN-KAR-KAVAD ERAN-VIN(N A 
‘MAD, REGION DE NEMAVAND 
MAD, REGION DE VASTAN MAD, REGION DE VEMANOY ? 


AYLAN? 
o 


о 
MASABADAN 


MIHRAGAN-KADAK 





Provinces du Khuzestan et de l'Iràk Ateliers monétaires du Khuzestan et de l' Irak ! 


10. L'atelier SY a souvent été identifié à Shiraz. Nous ne l'avons pas indiqué sur notre carte parce 
que nous sommes d'avis que les preuves pour cette identification font défaut. 

11. Nous excluons ici des ateliers comme MY, NAL, et LAM, qui sont souvent placés dans ces 
régions, mais sans preuve suffisante d'après nous. 
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En comparant ces deux cartes on remarque qu’elles ne se superposent que tres 


incompletement. 
Tournons nous vers le nord-ouest de l'Iran, la frange sud-ouest de la Mer Cas- 


pienne et le centre de l'Iran: 





SÉ ee 
___X  ABAVARD? 


ABARSAHR ° 








Provinces du centre et nord-ouest de l’Irän Ateliers monétaires du centre et nord-ouest de 
l'Iràn 


Nous y constatons de trés nombreuses provinces, mais les ateliers monétaires, dans 
la mesure oü nous les connaissons, y semblent rares. 


Passons plus à l'est, vers le nord-est de l'Iràn: 





EMEN  — | 


ivi. _ DU ra 


FRAX-KAR-PEROZ, REGION DE WADH(?) 


"è 
È ZARANG 
ata 
un 


€ a 




















Provinces du nord-est de l'Iran Ateliers monétaires du nord-est de l'Iran 


Nous n'avons que deux superpositions dans ce réseau: Abargahr et Herr. 
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Enfin descendons au Sīstān : 


NOD-ARDAXSIRAGAN 















pas pris en consideration 


GARMEGAN 
LAM 


VALAXSFARR x 


HUSRO-SAD-KAVAD 


HUSRO-SAD-OHRMAZD 








VEH-ARDAXSIR 
VEH-ANDIYOK-SABUHR 


EH-KAVAD ERAN-XVARRAH-SABUHR 
N 





XUZESTAN 
— 
Ri д 
T OHRMAZD-ARDAXSIR 


— — __VAHMAN-ARDAXSIR REV-ARDAXSIR 











Provinces du Sistan Ateliers monétaires du Sistan 


Cette région est trés mal connue sur le plan de l'administration provinciale: la 
plupart de nos localisations de province ne sont pas vraiment assurées. On connait 
la méme situation en ce qui concerne les ateliers monétaires: seul SK est probable- 
ment l'atelier de cette région ou d'une de ses provinces. Mais le terme Sakastan, 
c'est-à-dire Sistan, n'est pas attesté dans la glyptique administrative. 

On doit ajouter que pour certaines régions, comme par exemple le Kuhistan, nous 
n'avons aucune attestation ni d'atelier monétaire, ni de province. 


Comment faut-il interpréter le fait que le réseau des ateliers monétaires et celui de 
l'administration provinciale ne coincide pas mieux dans cet État sassanide si bien 
structuré? Certes, il doit exister encore des lacunes assez importantes dans notre 
documentation de glyptique administrative, ce qui est rendu manifeste à chaque 
apparition de nouvelle collection: on y trouve toujours les noms de nouvelles pro- 
vinces. Ceci peut valoir comme explication de l'absence de certaines provinces sur la 
carte de l'Iran sassanide qui ont probablement possédé un atelier monétaire : c'est 
probablement le cas de Yazd et de Marv. Mais on ne peut expliquer l'absence 
d'ateliers monétaires par ce méme raisonnement. Il est en effet rare de nos jours de 
trouver encore de nouveaux ateliers sassanides. On peut donc supposer que si pour 
une province donnée aucun atelier monétaire n'est connu, il y a de fortes chances 
pour que cette province n'ait pas eu d'atelier monétaire. 
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À l'exception du sud de l’Tran, on a constaté que le réseau des « provinces » est 
beaucoup plus dense que celui des ateliers monétaires. On peut évidemment tenter 
l'explication suivante, c'est-à-dire que chaque atelier monétaire — à l'exception de 
certains ateliers occasionnels — s'inscrivait nécessairement dans un ensemble admi- 
nistratif provincial, mais que chaque province ne possédait pas de facon systéma- 
tique un atelier monétaire. Pourquoi implantait-on un atelier monétaire dans telle 
province, et pas dans telle autre? On ne saurait aujourd'hui suggérer de réponse 
satisfaisante. Dans l'actuel état de nos connaissances, nous devons nous contenter 
de dresser un état de la question, mais sans y apporter d'explication d'ordre histo- 
rique. 


EN 





ZHANG JIQI 


The development of denomination systems in 
early Chinese coins 


Nowadays, currencies of all countries have not only been graded into major and 
subsidiary, but also organised into different denominations, so that currency can 
fully perfect its function and be convenient. This problem of the relative values of 
different units of currency has always been an important problem of money system 
and is therefore a major research topic of numismatics. 

Chinese currency has a history of more than four thousand years. At first sea 
shells were used for a long time, circulating throughout vast territories. In the Yin- 
Shang Period, copper shells were also used. This could be said to be the earliest 
metal coinage of China. At the beginning, metal money was circulating according to 
its weight and continued to develop until the Spring and Autumn Annals (770-476 
B.C.) and Warring States (475-221 B.C.) periods. At that time, besides the use of 
gold and silver for large payments, the main currency used in the Zhou Empire and 
its Feudal States was bronze spade, knife, ring and ant-nose money. The representa- 
tive coinage of Spring and Autumn period was, however, mainly hollow head spade 
money with shapes very different from the spade money of the Warring States. The 
following recent finds illustrate the condition of the coinage used at that time: 


1. In 1974, 1,883 pieces of hollow head spade money, were discovered at Luoyang, 
Henan Province, in a middle Warring States context, two metres below the sur- 
face*. 2. In 1980, a batch of more than 75 kilograms (about 2,000 pieces) of hollow 
head spades with slant shoulder and arc foot was excavated at Liuquan Village, 
Yiyang County, Henan Province?. 3. In 1972, a batch of 1800 pieces of knife money 
of the Qi State was excavated at Haiyangxiaoji Commune, Shandong Province 3. 4. 
In 1963, 102 kilograms of various kinds of flat head spades with 13,000 pieces in 


1. Zhongguo Qianbi (China Numismatics), 1983.3, 9. 
2. Idem. 
3. Zhu Huo, Gu Qian Xin Tan, 1984, 120. 
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good condition were excavated in Yanggao County, Shanxi Province 4. 5. In 1954, a 
batch of 100 kilograms of knife money of the Yan State was excavated near Zhende 
City, Hebei Province 5. 6. In 1963, a batch of currency of Warring States, includ- 
ing : 1730 pieces of knife money of Yan State, 450 pieces of knife money of Handan, 
431 pieces of knife money of Baihua, 5 pieces of square foot spade money, 1,808 
pieces of square small sharp foot spade and 46 pieces of round foot spade money was 
discovered in Yuanping County, Hebei Province 6. 


Among the above examples, some are of the Spring and Autumn Annals period, 
but most of the Warring States period. This suggests that since the beginning of the 
Spring and Autumn Annals period, metal coinage had been in use in large quanti- 
ies, but that the coinage of the Warring States period was far more developed both 
in quantities and varieties, as well as in the area of its circulation. 

Due to the early usage of currency in China, currency theories also occurred early. 
According to the Spring and Autumn Annals, there was not only the famous money 
theory of "Zi Mu Xiang Quan" of Shan Qi, but also the “Light and Heavy money" 
theory of Guan Zhong. Both theories addressed problems concerning the circulation 
of money. 

The theory of “Zi Mu Xiang Quan” is from the Guo Yu (the Romance of the 
Spring and Autumn), a historical record of the affairs of the eight states of the 
Spring and Autumn Annals period, which records ‘the minting of big coins by the 
Zhou emperor Jing Wang. The record says that in the 21st year of the Emperor 
(524 B.C.), it was decided by the Emperor to stop the circulation of small coins and 
to mint big coins. Jing Wang's minister Shan Qi put forward an opposing opinion 
and raised the theory “Zi Mu Xiang Quan” (i.e. matched son and mother coins). 
The so called small and big coins meant that the coins had different weights, i.e. 
light and heavy. The light ones are called small coins and the heavy ones big coins. 
This is because the currency was then in the transition from a weight system to a 
count system and the value of money was still based on the quantity of metal. The 
theory “Zi Mu Xiang Quan” expressed the mutual correlation and objective neces- 
sity of circulation of small and big coins at the same time. 

According to the record Shan Qi tried to persuade the Emperor in the following 
terms: 


In ancient time whenever there were any disasters coming, one had to investigate 
the amount of material available for one to decide the actual weight of money to be 
minted to meet the requirement for sustaining the people. If it is thought that the 


4. Idem, 78. 
5. Idem, 151. 
Idem, 79. 
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value is too small (too light), then mint more big heavier coins to be circulated with 
and supplemented by small coins, thus it becomes beneficial to the people. If it is 
thought that the value is too big, then mint more small coins to be circulated with 
and supplemented by the big coins for the convenience of the people. Both small or 
big coins have their own fuctions. 


So the theory “Zi Mu Xiang Quan” is the earliest money theory on the necessity 
of a denomination system for coinage circulation. 

In the past, there have been many different opinions on “the minting of big coins” 
by Jing Wang and the theory of “Zi Mu Xiang Quan”, but, in recent years, Chinese 
numismatists have adopted the approach of “If you want to understand ancient 
money systems, you must study ancient money”, and taken advantage of the results 
of recent archaeological finds to investigate the coinage of the Spring and Autumn 
Annals period, especially of the Zhou Empire. 

The capitals of the Zhou Empire of the Spring and Autumn Annals period were all 
in Luoyang. Which kind of hollow head spade money was its coinage? Spade 
money has recently been excavated several times near Luoyang and the shapes are 
mainly flat shoulder arc foot and slant shoulder arc foot. The flat shoulder hollow 
head spade money had been identified already by Peng Xinwei’, as the coinage 
circulated around Guanluo during the Spring and Autumn Annals period, as part of 
the Zhou system. 

Recently, Cai Yunzhang from Luoyang, in his analytical study of a large amount 
of material objects, showed that since the liberation of China, more than ten batches 
of this kind of money had been discovered, totalling about 3,500 pieces, all in 
Luoyang and nearby counties: Mengjin, Xinan, Yiyang, Yichuan, Linru, Dengfeng 
and Yanshi without any excavations in other places. The places named on the coins 
are also basically around Luoyang. During the Spring and Autumn and Warring 
States period, this region was under the power of the Zhou Emperors. So, we think 
this kind of coinage was mainly issued under the rule of the Zhou Emperor. As 
regards to the hollow head spade money with slant shoulder, arc foot, Cai stated 
that: after liberation about six batches, totalling about 2,500 pieces have been 
discovered. Among which, the majority were inscribed “Wu”, next were spade 
money inscribed “Lushi” and then the spade money inscribed “San Chuan Jin” and 
several pieces of “Wu An” and “Wu Yuan”. The places of excavation were mainly 
concentrated in the region of Luoyang, Yichuan, Yiyang, Linru, and Zhengzhou. 
During the Spring and Autumn Annals period, this region was under the reign of the 
Zhou Emperors and the state of Zheng. The places of minting “Lushi” апа “Зап- 


7. Peng Xinwei, Zhongguo Huobi Shi, 1965, 32. 
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chuan" were also under the rule of the Zhou Empire. So, we think this kind of 
currency should be the coinage of the Zhou and Zheng States 8. 

According to the above analysis, the shape system of the currency of the coinage 
minted in the Zhou Empire in the Spring and Autumn Annals period is basically 
clear. But more important are their weights and sizes, which relate to the develop- 
ment of a denomination system. The flat shoulder arc foot hollow head spade 
money normally have three different sizes: big, medium and small, and the weights 
representing these denominations are respectively 30 grams, 20 grams and 15 grams. 
By weight, one big spade money equals two small spades; two big spades equal 
three medium spades ; three medium spades equal four small spades. Because of the 
limit of the minting technology, however, there is quite a tolerance in weight from 
piece to piece in both big and small spades. For slant shoulder arc foot hollow head 
spade money, normally only two grades, big and small, are found. The weight of the 
big is about 20 grams and the small about 13 grams. Basically they are very similar 
to the above medium and small hollow head flat shoulder spade. 

Here special attention should be paid to the fact that, in some cases both big and 
small have the same inscriptions e.g. "Wu An" and "Wu" have both big and small. 

It is also interesting that some flat shoulder arc foot spade coins have the unusual 
inscription : "Zhou Nan Xiao Huo”, ‘Shi Dong Xiao Huo”, ‘Shi Xi Xiao Huo” etc. 
The “Xiao Huo” (small coin) evidently implies the existence of “Da Huo” (big 
coin). 

During the Warring States period, due to the further developments of technology, 
agriculture and handicraft industries, many commercial exchange centres were esta- 
blished in different parts of the country. To meet the demand of the development of 
a commercial economy, large amounts of metal coins were issued by the Feudal 
States, which had the following characteristics compared with the coinage of the 
Spring and Autumn Annals period: first, the amount of coinage increased (the 
coinage of the Warring States was about ten to hundred times more than that of the 
Spring and Autumn Annals); second, the shape system changed a great deal to 
make the coins easier to cast and circulate (the hollow head spade money was 
changed into flat head spade money and at the same time round hole and square 
hole coins also appeared, which were accepted by many states and thus paved the 
way for eventual unification of the shape system) ; third, the weight and size of the 
coins decreased to make them easier to carry and circulate; fourth, denomination 
systems became not only widespread but also clearer (nearly all spade, knife and 
round money were graded into two, some into three, which made them very conve- 
nient for the exchange for different commodities). 


8. Zhongguo Qianbi, 1983.3, 12. 
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Various examples make clear the development of denomination systems in the 
Warring States coinage. 

Sharp foot, flat foot, arc foot and three hole spade money were all cast in two 
grades of big and small, but “Jin” spade money was cast in three grades. According 
to the study of the Hu Zhenqi?, by measuring several tens of different kinds of 
currency kept in the Provincial Museum of Shanxi, the following results have been 
achieved : the big sharp foot and square foot spade money weigh about 11-13 g per 
piece, but the small sharp foot and square foot spade money normally weigh 5.5- 
6.5 g, i.e. according to weight, big spade money doubles the small spade money, i.e. 
small money is only half of a money unit and on some small spade money the word 
“рап” (half) is clearly written. Round foot spades, are also graded into two classes 
of big and small. The most evident examples are the three hole spade money and 
"Jin" spade money, which have very clear indications of denomination on them: 
the reverse of the big three hole spade coins are inscribed one tael, and the small 
ones are inscribed twelve zhu (24 zhu equal one tael), and the “Jin” spade money 
exists in three grades of two Jin (about 29 g), one “Jin” (about 15 g), half Jin (about 
8g). At the same time, the Jimo and Zhao knife money and the Jiyin round cash 
are all graded into big and small. The smaller sizes are clearly inscribed as half 
currency units. 

The copper coinage of the Chu State, “Pei spade used as Jin” and “four coins used 
as Jin” are also graded as big and small. And some of the specialists have suggested 
that, although Pei money and ant nose money were not of the same shape system, in 
circulation they have the relation of “one can be used as ten”, as demonstrated by 
weighing a piece of Pei money, which exactly equal to ten pieces of ant nose money 
(30-33 g). 

The following results can therefore be summarized : 


1. During the Spring and Autumn Annlas period, not only was coinage used in 
large quatities, but also the use of coins of different denominations probably origi- 
nated from the later part of this period. 

2. The grading of hollow head spade money into heavy and light, big and small 
provides material evidence that the development of the theory of “Zi Mu Xiang 
Quan” might correctly reflect the currency conditions of that time. 

З. The theory of ‘Zi Mu Xiang Quan” clearly stated that, due to the commodities 
having both big and small values and the people's living standards and purchasing 
power varying, so the value of currency should also be graded into big and small to 
meet the demand of the market and varying conditions. Sometimes big ones were 
required more and issued more and sometimes small ones were issued more to be not 
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only more convenient for exchanging but also for circulation. This viewpoint still 
has a realistic meaning. 

4. During the Warring States period, the grading of coinage for circulation was 
already well established in some districts, and embryonic denomination systems had 
already been formed, not only divided into two grades of big and small, but also into 
three grades linked to each other. Moreover, although different shapes of coinage 
were issued, in circulation their relationship was retained. These phenomena sug- 
gest that the rulers and rich merchants, who were authorised to cast coinage at that 
time, were quite consciously applying the theory of “Zi Mu Xiang Quan” to direct 
the minting and circulating of currency. 

5. The basic factors of development of denomination systems from the Spring and 
Autumn Annals to the Warring States Period was the increase of social productive 
power and the objective requirement of convenience in commodity exchange for 
different kinds of products. 


YU HUAJIAO 


New discoveries of Khitan coins 


The study of Khitan coins has been going on for years, with new coins coming up 
continuously. The paper is to give a brief introduction to several new examples of 
this rare series found in the recent years: 


1. “Tian Lu Tong Bao”: August 30, 1981, an earthen jar of ancient coins of the 
Liao Dynasty was discovered in Shangshijiang village, Barin Right Banner, Inner 
Mongolian Autonomous Region. There were altogether 180 kg of coins, representing 
173 ancient coin types, of 61 different kinds. There is only one Tian Lu Tong Bao 
among them. Its diameter is 2.4 cm, its thickness 0.1 cm, hole diameter 0.6 cm, 
weight 4g. This is the first Tian Lu Tong Bao with an exact archaeological record, 
since it was first mentioned by Zheng in his study Liao Qian Kao (Research on Liao 
Dynasty coins). 

2. “Bao Ning Tong Bao”: According to Zheng there are two Bao Ning Tong Bao 
coins, but he did not know where they were. In January, 1985, Li Gengwen from 
Tong Liao, Inner Mongolia acquired one in Beijing. 

3-4. “Tong He Yuan Bao”: There are some Tong He Yuan Bao coins mentioned 
in coin books, but only two have an exact archaeological record. One was found in 
the same hoard as coin 1. Its diameter is 2.4 cm, rim width 0.15 cm, hole diameter 
0.7 em, weight 5.1 g. The other was found in Sandaoyingzi village, Linxi County, 
Inner Mongolia, in July, 1981. The total number of coins unearthed then was more 
than two hundreds thousand, but only one Tong He Yuan Bao was found. 

5. "Da Kang Liu Nian” (The sixth year of Da Kang Reign, i.e. A.D. 1080): This 
dated memorial coin was found in no. 1 tomb of Liao Dynasty, 15 km west of the 
Liao Period city near present day Qianwulibuge village, Kuluan Banner, Inner 
Mongolia in September 1972. The characters are read clockwise. Its diameter is 
4.85 cm, thickness 0.4 cm, rim width 0.5 cm, hole diameter 1 cm, weight 47.8 g. 

6. “Da Kang Qi Nian” (The seventh year of Da Kang Reign, i.e. A.D. 1081): This 
dated memorial coin is the family heritage of Zhang Shucai of Shenyang, Liaoning 
Province. Its diameter is 4.1 cm, weight 16.3 g, colour dark brown. The handwrit- 
ing of the coin is the same as that of no. 5. 

7. “Tong Xing Quan Huo”: Although this coin has been attributed to several 
dynasties, there was no clear evidence for its location and date until July 1981, 
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when one Tong Xing Quan Huo was picked out from the 775 kg of coins unearthed 
in the same hoard as the second example of no. 4. Its characters are written in 
official script, clockwise with no inscription on the back. Its diameter is 2.3 cm, hole 
diameter 0.71 cm, thickness 0.85 cm, weight 2.9g. Because it was unearthed near 
the Upper Capital of the Liao Dynasty, so it is believed to be a coin of the Liao 
Dynasty. 

8-11. "Qian Qiu Wan Sui" : This inscription can often be seen on eaves tiles of the 
Han Dynasty Period, its original meaning is a phrase of congratulation. The coin is 
mentioned in various coin records of past dynasties and there are many varieties of 
it. Although they have been believed to be made during the Liao Dynasty, no exact 
location and date of their discovery had come out until several years ago, when He 
Lin, an archaeologist from Baotou got a coin from an old woman at Xiaoxing 
village, south of the ruins of the Upper Capital of the Liao Dynasty. It was said to 
have been picked up from the field. Its diameter is 2.67 cm, hole diameter 0.57 cm, 
thickness 0.25 cm, weight 7.9 g, its colour red with blue corrosion. The design on its 
back is a dragon playing a pearl. 

Recently three more examples of the Qian Qiu Wan Sui coin have been found in 
Inner Mongolia. No. 9 came from the ruins of the Upper Capital of the Liao 
Dynasty, Lindong town, Barin Left Banner. Its diameter is 2.6 cm, hole diameter 
0.55 em, weight 6.3 g. No. 10 came from Da Ban town, Barin Right Banner, 90 km 
from the Upper Capital of the Liao Dynasty. Its diameter is 2.6 cm, hole diameter 
O.56 cm, weight 6.5 g. No. 11 was picked up from the salvage station in the city of 
Chifeng (Ulan Qaga). Its diameter is 2.6 cm, hole diameter 0.6 cm, weight 6.2 g, 
colour grey-white. 

There is only a slight difference between the characters on the three coins. They 
werer not made with the same mould plate but they all come from the central part 
of Liao Dynasty territory. So the four coins with a dragon playing with a pearl on 
their back, which small children used to wear as protective talisman, are believed to 
have been made in the Liao Dynasty, and all pieces found with such characters and 
pictures are therefore attributable to the Liao Dynansty. 

12. Khitan Big character (Qi Dan Da Zi): This coin belonged to Luo Bozhao. 
Now it is stored in the Museum of Chinese History. The words on the coin is 
unknown up to now. They used to be taken as Jurchen characters. Later two 
experts in Chinese minority palaeograph both said they were not Jurchen. Now 
Cheng Naixiong firmly believes them to be Khitan Big Character, but the meaning 
of them still remains unknown. 

13. Khitan Small Character (Qi Dan Xiao Zi): This coin is now in the collection of 
Xu Tingxian, Shanghai. Its diameter is 3.8 cm, hole diameter 1 cm, colour black. 
The words are deeply marked. The Japanese word Toa Senshi has a different one, 
but does not interpret the inscription. This one is believed firmly as Khitan Small 
Character after Cheng Naixiong’s study, but the meaning of the words on it is still 


unknown. 
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The paper money of China's 
Jin Dynasty (1115-1234) 


The Song Dynasty was the preliminary stage in the establishment of paper money 
in China. The Yuan Dynasty was its perfecting stage, during which not only was a 
pure paper money system adopted, but it also had a big influence on other parts of 
the world. The Jin Dynasty, contemporary with the Song and Yuan Dynasties, had 
however, also adopted the system of the paper money and played an important part 
in its development. 

First, let us look at the paper money of the Song Dynasty. The earliest paper 
money, Jiaozi, was issued at the beginning of the 11th century in Sichuan Province. 
At first, it circulated in Sichuan and Shanxi Provinces, and then gradually extended 
to the whole country. There were many kinds of paper money circulating in the 
Song Dynasty. In the Northern Song Period, there were Jiaozi, Qianyin, Xiaochao 
and in Southern Song, there were Chuanyin, Huai Jiao, Xianqian-guanzi, Huizi, 
Huguang-huizi, Zhibian-huizi etc. The different kinds of paper money normally 
were limited in circulation in different districts. In the light of its characteristics 
and usage during this initial stage, paper money could be graded into three catego- 
ries, i.e. Jiaozi, Guanzi and Huizi. Initially Jiaozi was a kind of exchange bill for the 
payment to the government in cash by the merchants, which could be circulated 
and also cashed, and Guanzi was not paper money but a kind of bill issued by the 
government to the merchants to meet the demand for cash in the individual dis- 
tricts. The merchants deposited cash with the local government and acquired in 
exchange Guanzi, which could be reimbursed in cash or monopoly negotiable securi- 
ties from the related organisations in the capital. Guanzi had the characteristics of 
draft and promissory notes, but because they were not signed and had fixed denomi- 
nation, they also joined in circulation and became in reality a kind of paper money. 
Huizi was a kind of circulating paper money issued by the government to replace 
coins. 

These very different kinds of paper money were issued by different organisations, 
some of them the local government, some the local army, some the central govern- 
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ment and some tax bureaux or monopoly organisations. These various kinds of 
paper money, belonging to their related departments, were evidently not beneficial 
to the development of commercial and financial control by the government of the 
Song Dynasty. And moreover, the issuance of paper money was used as a means of 
making up the financial deficit, which led to inflation. So how to mediate between 
paper money became a problem of concern by the government of the Song Dynasty. 

The Song government took various measures to perfect the control of paper 
money, such as, the limitation of the circulating time of paper money, normally to 
one or two years, called “Jie (limit)”, the control of the quantities of paper money 
issued and the guarantee of encashment. These measures started with the Jiaozi of 
Sichuan Province, and then were also applied to Guanzi and Huizi. The central 
government took over the independent right of issuing in Sichuan Province etc.; 
recalled certain old notes devalued due to over issuance ; issued new paper money, 
gold, silver and monopoly negotiable securities; used paper money as part of the 
presentation to the emperor ; and permitted the circulation of two paper moneys at 
the same time in the same districts with fixed exchange rates etc. After these 
effective measures, the paper money of the Song Dynasty had begun to form a 
unified trend, and left a lot of experience and instruction for future dynasties. 
Nevertheless, it was still in its preliminary stage, while Song had been in a state of 
war against Liao, Xixia, Jin and Yuan. So paper money was not yet in a position to 
be perfectly unified, forming a complete and standard system. 

After the downfall of the Liao Dynasty, the Jin Dynasty was in a position of 
direct confrontation with the Song Dynasty. Its paper money system imitating the 
song Dynasty system was established in 1154. Unlike the Song system, however, 
after several years of experiment, the Jin Dynasty was able to formulate a new 
paper money system with its own specifications during the period between 1205 and 
1215. 

At first, the notes of the Jin Dynasty were of only one category — the Jiaochao, 
mainly circulating in the district bordering Song territory. We have not yet found 
any specimens, but from the record of Fan Chengda an envoy from Song to Jin, it is 
known that it was a kind of exchange bill for cash for a period of seven years, issued 
to divert coin from commercial to government use. The circulating area of this kind 
of Jiaochao extended to the whole country. In 1189, the limit of seven years was 
removed. Jiaochao was then not only used as an exchange bill but also as a means 
of increasing expenditure, resulting in inflation. In 1215 (during the Zhen You 
period) the name Jiaochao was changed to “Zhen You Bao Quan” and also “Zhen 
You Tong Bao”, and later to “Xing Ding Bao Quan” and “Yuan Guang Zhen Huo” 
etc. These were used both for transfer and circulation, but, inspite of the scope of 
their characteristics, the categories of paper money of the Jin Dynasty were very 
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The circulation of Jiaochao of the Jin Dynasty at the beginning was only south of 
the Yellow River, but after its gradual expansion they were used across the whole 
country. The existence of variation in economic development and commodity prices 
in different districts, necessitated a system to maintain the even circulation of 
money between different administrative districts. In the early Jin Dynasty, a sys- 
tem of contract notes was set up, i.e. in the whole country only one kind of Jiaochao 
was used, which could be circulated throughout the country, but the issuance and 
cashing could only be carried out in appointed places. 

To make the trade between different districts convenient, normally several admi- 
nistration districts were joined together by stamping the notes with seals. This kind 
of seal was called contract seals. The Jiaochao stamped with contract seals could be 
circulated and cashed in these administrative districts. At present, we have seen 
notes of the Jin Dynasty stamped with two, three and even five contract seals. This 
combination of different districts actually formed a kind of unifying trend. With 
the change in the military situation, the need for a unified control of money became 
more urgent, so, in 1208, the district limit for small denomination was cancelled, 
and then in the Zhen You period, the district limit for all notes, which enabled the 
circulation of notes of the Jin Dynasty in the whole country. 

The unification of paper money in the Jin Dynasty meant that the controlling 
organisation became more unified under direct central government control and a 
Central Jiaochao Treasury and Banknote Printing Plant were established. The 
Banknote Printing Plant was in charge of the printing of Jiaochao for the whole 
country and the Jiaochao Treasury took care of the stamping of the seals and 
receiving and paying out the notes. In the other parts of the country, it was directly 
managed by the official treasury of the local government. Whenever the merchants 
wanted to change the paper money or cash money, they had to go to the central 
organisation or a large administrative district. The increasingly widespread circula- 
tion of Jiaochao made this inconvenient for the people, so the government, con- 
cerned about the adverse effects on circulation, allowed all official treasuries to 
manage exchange, and established exchange points in the markets of the whole 
country, forming a network for controlling Jiaochao from top to bottom in nearly all 
the country. The government had tried to establish Jiaochao Treasuries throughout 
the country, but for fear of not being able to control the system, it had not been able 
to carry out this policy to completion. 

At the beginning, Jiaochao was only a kind of exchange bill imitating the Jiaozi of 
the Song Dynasty, but due to increased government expenditure, the credit of paper 
money was affected. It was gradually understood by the Jin government that it 
would be necessary to establish a normal channel for issuing and withdrawing paper 
money and to control the quantity of paper money circulating in the market. After 
repeated experiments, the measures taken by the government were as follows: the 
issuance was mainly through the salary paid to government officials and the army 
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and for other financial expenditure ; the withdrawal, was not only through cashing, 
but also partially within the collecting of commercial taxes and the issuing of mono- 
poly promissory securities and finally in the agricultural taxes for which payment in 
notes was also required. In these ways the Jin government was able to balance the 
issuing and withdrawal of paper maney. As regard to maintaining the price of 
commodities and controlling the quantities of circulation, the government of the Jin 
Dynasty began to be aware that paper money issued should conform with the mate- 
rials held at hand. So materials like silver, food and textiles etc. were used to 
control the receiving and paying of paper money to control the price of commodities 
at the market. Especially worthy of notice was the making of a Paper Money Law 
by the Jin government in 1207, which was the first ever legalised standard regula- 
tion of paper money, confirmation that Chinese paper money had reached maturity. 

These experiences of the Jin Dynasty helped establish a kind of paper money 
system very different to that of the Song Dynasty. But, while Jin was gradually 
forming its paper money system, the Mongolians from the north and the Song 
Dynasty from the south started the war against the Jin Dynasty. Under the burden 
of huge military expenses, these experiences soon counted for nothing, as the attrac- 
tion of financing government expenditure by printing paper money finally caused 
the paper money system of the Jin Dynasty to collapse. 

When the Mongol Yuan Dynasty followed the Jin Dynasty, from its beginning a 
pure paper money system was established. From an examination of the paper 
money system of the Yuan Dynasty, its relation with the paper money of the Jin 
Dynasty can be seen. The Yuan paper money system had the following characteris- 
tics: it was a unified paper money system for the whole country, metallic currency 
were prohibited and “Zhong Tong Chao” notes were issued with no district or time 
limits and circulated in the whole country. In 1287, due to the devaluation of the 
"Zhong Tong Chao", a new note "Zhi Yuan Chao" was issued and circulated along- 
side the "Zhong Tong Chao". These were only different in value not in usage. 
Because paper money was the only circulating currency, payments to the officials, 
the army, and for government expenditure, for tax collection and even for part of 
the farmer's material taxes and for trading between the people were all in paper 
money. Thus, an all nation unified currency system was established through paper 
money. Yuan paper money was controlled through a Central Treasury for Paper 
Money, a Paper Money printing plant and a Treasury for destroying paper money, 
all set up at the central government. Special organisations for controlling paper 
money were also establised in the provinces throughout the whole country. Local 
offices not only controlled the issuing and withdrawal of paper money, but also took 
care of the exchanging and stablizing of paper money. Treasuries were set up in all 
places. “Xing Yong Ku” which mainly took care of the circulation and “Ping Zhun 
Ku” which took care of maintaining the value of paper money by handling silver 
and other materials to control the volume of circulation of paper money and so keep 
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the prices stable. To guarantee the swift circulation of paper money in all parts of 
the country, several or even tens of this kind of treasuries were set up in every 
province, totalling more than one hundred in the whole country. 

By comparing the paper money of the Song, Jin and Yuan Dynasties, it can be 
easily seen that Jin Dynasty learned from the Song Dynasty, adopting paper 
money, forming a kind of paper money system more progressive than the Song 
Dynasty and had primarily found out the law of adopting paper money. On the 
basis of lessons drawn from successes and failures, the laws were further amended 
and perfected by the Yuan Dynasty, which had pushed the development of Chinese 
ancient paper money to the summit. In general, although the paper money of the 
Jin Dynasty was not yet mature and was even in confusion in the later period, it 
nevertheless had the important role of forming a connecting link between the pre- 
ceding and the following in the development of Chinese ancient paper money. 

The notes discussed in this paper are illustrated in the newly published album of 
early Chinese paper money: Zhongguo Guchao Tuji (An Illustrated Catalogue of 
Early Chinese Paper Money), 1987, edited by the Inner Mongolian Numismatic 
Research Institute and the Editorial Committee of China Numismatics (Zhongguo 
Qianbi). 
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The oldest surviving paper money 


Twenty kilometers east of Huhehot, Inner Mongolia, there is a white pagoda, 
under which stands Fengzhou, a city of the Liao Dynasty. A commercial centre had 
been set up there by 1005 A.D., and foreign trade began. Fengzhou was still there 
with a county and a town including 22,683 families under the Jin Dynasty, but the 
commercial centre had already been moved to Tianshan County, north of Daqing 
Mountain in 1178. In the early Mongol (Yuan Dynasty) period, Fenghzou was a 
busy city, situated in the only passage from the interior to the grassland. At the end 
of Yuan Dynasty, the city was destroyed in the war. 

In the Northwest corner of Fengzhou city of the Liao Dynasty there was a big 
Buddhist pagoda, originally named “Ten thousand Buddhavatamsakamahavaipu- 
lyasutra pagoda”, which was called by the locals the “White Pagoda” for its pale 
colour. The pagoda was part of a Buddhist temple, first built in the Liao Dynasty, 
being repaired in 1162. The pagoda still stands on the Fengzhou plain long after the 
city and the temple were ruined and abandoned. On the walls of the corridors and 
doors inside the pagoda still exist the inscriptions and scripts of the pilgrims of Jin, 
Yuan and other dynasties, in Chinese, Khidan small characters, Jurchen, Uighur, 
Mongolian, Syrian, ancient Persian and other scripts ; hundreds of them still can be 
read clearly even today. 

The foundations of the pagoda are buried more than 2 m deep in the soil, and the 
pagoda itself is one of the three Liao pagoda existing in Inner Mongolian Autono- 
mous Region. Before it was repaired in 1982, it had to have a general cleaning from 
the top to the bottom. Under the dirt more than one feet deep at the east door of 
the second storey, people found the "Zhong Tong Yuan Bao Jiao Chao" paper 
money which is the subject of this paper. 

The paper money is 16.4cm long by 9.3cm wide. The design of the front is 
15.6 cm long by 8.2cm wide. The design on its back is 11.3cm by 4.5 cm. The 
cinnabar seal at the top of the front is 6.4 cm square, the seal at the bottom is 7.8 cm 
square. The cinnabar seal on its back stamped at the top is 5.8 cm square, all are 
written in Jiu Die seal characters. On the left top of both sides of the paper money, 
contract seals, 3 cm wide, are stamped. 
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The money's paper is a special purpose material, made of soft hemp and mulberry 
bark etc., pliable and dark-grey coloured. Having been circulated for many years 
and folded, the money is damaged along both sides of the fold to the edge of the 
frame. There is a moth-eaten hole in the fold. In the dirt of pagoda, the money was 
still folded with the back outward, the characters of Yi Shi Wen (ten coins) down- 
ward and several grains of sand still stick to the paper. 

Inscribed on the front at the top, are the characters "Zhong Tong Yuan Bao Jiao 
Chao" (Money note of the Zhong Tong heign), written from right to left. Below it, 
in the centre are the characters “Yi Shi Wen” (ten coins), under which ten coins are 
printed. The characters “Zhong Tong Yuan Bao” (Money of the Zhong Tong 
Period) are on its right, “Zhu Lu Tong Xing” (current in all districts) on the left. 
They are all written from top to bottom in Jiu Die seal characters. Below "Zhong 
Tong Yuan Bao”, are horizontally placed the characters “Zi Liao” (serial charac- 
ter), on which the character "Dong", from the Thousand Character Classic (Qian Zi 
Wen), has been stamped. Below “Zhu Lu Tong Xing”, the characters “Zi Hao" 
(serial number) are written horizontally, with a character “Guang”, from the Thou- 
sand Character Classic, written in cursive hand above it. 

Below all this there are eleven columns of characters written from top to bottom, 
from right to left. The text reads: line 1: Xing Zhong Shu Sheng, Zou Zhun Yin 
Zao Zhong Tong Yuan Bao; line 2: Jiao Chao Xuan Ke Chai Fa Nei, Bing Xing 
Shou Shou Bu; line 3:Xian Nian Yue, Zhu Lu Tong Xing; line 4: Yuan Bao Jiao 
Chao, Ku Zi, Zan Si; line 5: Yin Zao, Ku Zi, Zan Si; lines 6-7: (large characters 
occupying upper part of two lines): Wei Zao Zhe Zhan Shang Yin Wu Din; line 6: 
Reng Gei Fan; line 7: Ren Jia Chan; line 8: Zhong Tong Nian, Yue, Ri; line 9: 
Yuan Bao Jiao Chao Ku, Shi, Fu, Pan; line 10: Yin Zao Ku, Shi, Fu, Pan; line 11: 
Xing Zhong Shu Sheng Ti Ju Si. 

The meaning of the text is as follows: line 1: Xing Zhong Shu Province has 
permission to print “Zhong Tong Yuan Bao” notes; line 2: usable to pay tax and 
corvée; line 3: to circulate at all times and in all districts; line 4: Paper Money 
Treasury Officer; line 5: Printing Treasury Officer; lines 6-7: forgers will be exe- 
cuted, anyone who exposes forgers will be given five ding of silver (about 10 kilos) 
and the property of the offenders; line 8: Zhong Tong Reign — Year — Month 
— Day ; line 9: officer, deputy and judge of the Paper Money Treasury ; line 10: 
officer, deputy and judge of the Printing Treasury ; line 11: Finance Department of 
Xing Zhong Shu Province. 

On the left of the upper part of the back and the front, the black contrast seals, 
which are faint, are stamped sideways along the edges. On the right part of the 
front, on the character "Sheng" (province), another black seal is stamped sideways. 
The words on it are illegible. On its back are printed three characters “Yi Shi Wen” 
(Ten coins) in the upper section, and below the picture of ten coins in three lines, 
arranged as four, two, four. 
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Among the words “Xing Zhong Shu Sheng" in the first line of the third section on 
the front, there is a character which looks like‘‘Nan’’, meaning South, between the 
two vertical strokes of the character “Xing”. Maybe it is a secret mark of a certain 
province, for it looks like the original printing and not something added. 

“There are eleven Xing Zhong Shu provinces, who govern the country by running 
all the local governments to guard the border and supply the capital. At the begin- 
ning of Yuan Dynasty, no fixed system of province (Xing Sheng) was established. 
Whenever there was a war, a province (Xing Sheng) used to be set up to run the 
warfare and the local people. It was only during the years from Zhong Tong Reign 
to Zhi Yuan Reign, provinces (Xing Zhong Shu Sheng) began to be established”. 
(“Government Official Records” of “The History of Yuan Dynasty” Yuan Shi). 

In 1260, Qublaiqan, the emperor of Yuan Dynasty, "established his reign titled 
Zhong Tong, declared the imperial edict to all the country that ten Xuan Fu Si 
should be established. The Xuan Fu Si had the power to promulgate the law, levy 
the tax and corvée on people, collect salt tax and ensure that the money goes back 
to the State without trouble. Before long, Qublaiqan instructed Xing Zhong Shu 
Sheng (province) to print Zhong Tong Yuan Bao paper money. That winter, Zhong 
Tong paper money was put into circulation. The money was of nine types, varied 
from ten wen to two thousands wen, available all time and in all districts, and it 
could be used to pay all taxes”. (“The History of Yuan Dynasty") Chapter, 206 
(Yuan Shi). 

The problems left are: 


1. When was the money printed? The use of Jiu Die seal characters along the 
both sides of the front suggests that it was issued before the new Mongolian writing, 
Phags-pa, appeared. The Code of Yuan says that “In the sixth year of Zhi Yuan 
Reign (1269), the emperor issued the newly-made Mongolian writing to all the 
country, saying, when the country was just established in the north, the etiquettes 
and customs were simple, no fixed rules and regulations were formulated. So we 
used Chinese and Uighur to express the government's instructions. Now Phags-pa, 
the Guo Shi, got the order to make new Mongolian writing, in which people can spell 
the writing of all nationalities”. 

According to the above, the paper money should be printed after the seventh 
month, 1260, no later than the second month, 1269. (The words down both sides of 
Tong Xing Bao Chao paper money issued in Zhi Yuan Reign were in Phags-pa 
Writing). Some strokes of characters on the money were damaged, so we can judge 
the block were worn due to long time of use. According to “The History of Yuan 
Dynasty” (Yuan Shi), the block was changed into copper plate in 13th year of Zhi 
Yuan Reign (1276). So the money couldn't be printed later than 1276. 

2. where was the money printed ? Among the eleven Xing Zhong Shu provinces at 
the beginning of the Yuan Dynasty, only Henan, Shaanxi-Sichuan and Zhongxing 
were set up before the sixth year of the Zhi-Yuan Reign. Henan Xing Zhong Shu 
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province was set up in the tenth month, the fifth year of Zhi Yuan reign. In the 
third year of Zhong Tong Reign, another Xing Zhong Shu province was established 
in Shaanxi-Sichuan. In the nineth month, second year of Zhong Tong Reign, Zhong 
Xing province was established. According to the secret mark in the inscription, 
which looks like Nan, the money is supposed to be printed in Henan Xing Zhong 
shu province, because there were only two Xing Zhong Shu provinces with Nan as 
the second character in their name. One was Yunnan established in Zhi Yuan 
Reign, the 11th year, the other was Henan. It is obvious that the former could not 
be the province to make the money. 

3. Who lost the money and when? Since the Liao pagoda in Fengzhou was rebuilt 
in the second year of Da Ding Reign Jin Dynasty (1162), thousands of people have 
climbed on it for worship and sightseeing. Many of them would offer the money to 
pray for happiness. This paper money could have been left by a pilgrim during 
Zhong Tong Reign to eleventh or twelveth year of Zhi Yuan Reign. Inscriptions on 
the walls of the pagoda show that pilgrims came to it during this period. 

4. When the money was used? I think it impossible for the money to circulate 
later than the thirteenth year of Zhi Yuan Reign (1276) when Song Dynasty was 
destroyed. In preparing for the war military supply, Yuan Dynasty printed 360,000 
ding (fifty thousand wen) of Zhong Tong paper money, which was put in circulation 
in 1275. The next year, the amount of money printed went up to more than 
1,410,000 Din, which caused inflation. For this reason, the lower value notes such as 
ten wen were no longer useful. The government distained to print them so that the 
six types of money varied from ten wen to two hundreds wen became less and less. 
For the reason mentioned above, the money could not be later than 1276. 

5. There are several types of "Zhong Tong Yuan Bao Jiao Chao” and “Zhi Yuan 
Tong Xing Bao Chao" among the paper money of Yuan Dynasty found in the 
world. Two earliest with exact time are the notes with a face value of five hundred 
wen and two hundred wen found in the Qian Yu tomb in Wuxi, Jiang Su province in 
1960. The man in the tomb died in the seventh year of Yan You Reign (1320). As 
for the others, some don't have exact dates on them, some were printed in the years 
of Zhi Zheng (1341-1368), so they can not be earlier than 1287, the year when it was 
first printed. And several other types of “Zhong Tong Yuan Bao Jiao Chao” found 
in the world are all printed with the characters “Zhi Zheng Yin Zao Yuan Bao Jiao 
Chao", (the paper money printed in the Zhi Zheng Reign) on the back, which 
suggests they could only be used at the end of Yuan Dynasty, 80 or 90 years later 
than the money we found. So the Zhong Tong paper money found in the White 
Pagoda is the earliest paper money found in the world so far. 

A picture of this note is illustrated as no. 3.23 in the new album of early Chinese 
paper money Zhongguo Guchao Tuji, 1987, edited jointly by the Inner Mongolian 
Numismatic Research Institute and the Editorial Department of Chinese Numisma- 


lics (Zhongguo Qianbi). 
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La moneda y el circulante español en las Indias 


Occidentales entre 1492 y 1540 * 


Antonio de Herrera, en sus Décadas, nos ha dicho que en el periplo realizado por 
Orellana a lo largo del Amazonas, llegó a una confluencia fluvial con «agua negra 
como la tinta» y «que en más de veinte leguas, por su fuerca hacía raia en la otra 
agua sin mezclarse con ella » !. 

Algo equivalente ocurrió en Indias entre el circulante indígena (que no vamos à 
tratar aquí) y el de los españoles. 

En efecto, los descubridores espafioles, que en su mayor parte procedían del reino 
de Castilla, aportaron en sus bolsillos la moneda corriente de este reino, que en estos 
momentos consistía en la dobla de oro — el castellano — de 4,60 gramos, el real de 
plata y piezas de cobre. La primera con valor de 14,5 reales y la segunda equiva- 
lente a 31 maravedis, o sea que el castellano se evaluaba en 449,5 maravedís. Como 
consecuencia, el castellano se convirtió desde un principio en la unidad monetaria y 
en la unidad de peso, por cuya razón se denominó peso. 

Ya el 26 de diciembre de 1492, segün el padre las Casas, « vino un indio a rescatar 
con los cristianos un cascabel y trabajó sacar de las minas o buscar entre sus amigos 
hasta medio marco de oro, que contiene 25 castellanos o pesos de oro» ?. 

Del 28 de noviembre de 1493, acaso también de la isla de Haytí, nos dice el mismo 
autor « que todo pesaria hasta cuatro marcos que eran doscientos castellanos o pesos 
de oro » 8. 


* La presente comunicación es una síntesis de una serie de trabajos que con el titulo « Los españo- 
les en las Indias Occidentales; exploraciones, tesoros, monedas » estoy publicando en la revista 
Quaderni ticinesi di Numismatica e Antichità classiche, de Lugano, gracias a la generosidad y 
buena disposición de su director, Prof. Ernesto Bernareggi, recientemente fallecido, a quien, 
como dije en otra ocasión, van dedicados todos ellos. 

1. Antonio de Herrera, Historia general de los hechos de los castellanos en las islas y Tierra Firme de 
el Mar Océano. (Edit. Guaranía, Asunción del Paraguay. Reproducción de la edición de 1726- 
30). Década 74, 

2. Bartolomé de Las Casas, Historia de las Indias. Tomo I, cap. LX, 281. 

3. Idem. Тошо I, cap, UXXXVI, 364. 
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También el padre las Casas nos habla de un « monstruoso grano ... dignísima joya 
para estar en la recámara real de Castilla perpetuamente ... Tenía tres palmos en 
redondo y cuatro dedos en alto, pesaba 36 libras de oro que son libra y media menos 
que arroba y media ; valía 3,600 pesos o castellanos de oro, de valor cada uno de 450 
maravedis », es decir, algo más de 16 kilógramos y medio 4. Se hallò en una provincia 
cercana a Cibao, en Haytí, y se perdió en el fondo del mar junto con la flota de 
Bobadilla 4. 

Leemos en Orozco y Berra : « Pero antes aconteció en las islas y sucedía también en 
México los primeros aiios, que los vencedores poseían oro y plata en pasta, carecían 
de moneda y tenían precisión que pagar sus deudas y proveerse de los artículos que 
les eran necesarios. La consecuencia fué natural: en lugar de la moneda se entre- 
gaba su peso en oro o en plata, de manera que en vez de un castellano, por ejemplo, 
se entregaba el peso del castellano 5. 

Como el castellano se tasaba en Indias en 450 maravedís, 30 menos que en Castilla 
en este momento, puede sospecharse que el «lingote-castellano » de la Isla Espafiola 
sería solo de 22,5 quilates (90 granos frente a 96). 

Esto se ratifica con un dicho de Las Casas, quien dice que en Cuba muchos ríos y 
arroyos poseían oro de 450 maravedís, había otro más fino y de más quilates que 
valía a 470 maravedís y otro peor que valía a ducado el peso, por tener mucho 
cobre”. 

En 1504 y 1505 se ordena en la Metrópoli labrar moneda para Indias. No de oro, 
pero sí de plata y cobre. En plata, reales con valor de 44 maravedís, medios y 
cuartillos en proporción. «E en cada pieza así de plata como del vellón póngase una 
F para diferenciarla de la otra », es decir, la española. El «premio » de diez marave- 
dís se debía al riesgo y transporte”. 

Esto sucedía en la primera regencia del rey Fernando y requirió 283 quintales de 
plata y 19 de cobre. Los 283 quintales de plata suponían, 13,018 kilógramos. 

Acaso de 1508 es un documento de la ciudad de Santo Domingo, en la Isla Espa- 
nola, en el que consta que para extraer oro se exigía una cédula que valía «tres 
tomines de oro que son ciento y sesenta y ocho maravedís»?. En consecuencia, el 
tomín se evaluaba en 56 maravedís, resultando 448 (en realidad 450), para el peso o 
castellano de oro. La noticia afiade que el rey se volvió luego algo atrás y tasó las 
licencias «en la mitad de los ciento e sesenta e ocho maravedís, e quedaron en tres 


4. Idem. Tomo III, apéndice, cap. VII, 428. 

5. Manuel Orozco y Berra, Puntes para la historia de la moneda y acuñación en México desde antes 
de la conquista (México, 1880), 7. 

6. Las Casas, tomo III, cap. XXII, 456. 

7. Octavio Gil Farrés, Historia de la moneda española, 2 edición (Madrid, 1976), 406. 

8. Gonzalo Fernández de Oviedo y Valdés, Historia general y natural de las Indias, Islas y Tierra 
Firme del Mar Océano, (Edic. de Madrid, 1851), lib. III, cap. XII. 
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reales de oro que son ochenta y quatro maravedís», siendo la primera vez que 
encontramos la expresión de real de oro como mitad del tomín de oro?. 

En 1508 ya habían llegado a la Isla Española los primeros reales de plata. Dice 
Fernández de Oviedo: «como la moneda que aquí corre destos cuartos es baxa € 
ruin, e los reales que en Castilla valen a treynta e quatro, corren aquí a quarenta e 
quatro maravedis » 19, 

De 1510 afiade Las Casas: «y porque no habia moneda de oro alguna, hicieron 
ciertas piezas de oro, como castellanos y ducados contrahechos ... Moneda de reales 
se usaba » 1. 

En esta época (año 1514), al oro de menos de 20 quilates se le denominaba gua- 
nin +, 

En 1515 se promete enviar a Santa María la Antigua, en el Darién, moneda como a 
la Isla Española *. 

En igual año, dice Fernández de Oviedo: «un peso o un castellano es una misma 
cantidad, que pesa ocho tomines, e un ducado pesa seys, de manera que el peso 
monta e tiene una quarta parte más de peso que el ducado » *, 

A partir de la conquista de México las noticias son más numerosas, quizás por el 
incremento de la población hispánica y al compás de ello veremos que ciertas unida- 
des áureas, originadas acaso en las Islas toman carta de naturaleza en el Continente. 

En sus Cartas de Relación, dice Hernán Cortés que el vino llevado de Cuba a 
México se pagó «a 4 pesos de oro, que son dos mil maravedís el arroba ». De aquí se 
deduce que el peso de oro montó de 450 a 500 тпагахейі 15, 

En la ciudad de Tenochtitlán (México) no existía moneda metálica. Todo se ven- 
dia « por cuenta e medida, nunca por peso» 16, Y en 1521 tras la conquista, circula- 
ron por la ciudad pedazos de oro y plata, sin tipos, en calidad de moneda *”. En 
fecha incierta, Cortés emitió moneda, según consta en el Juicio de Residencia 
incoado contra él en 1526: Bernardino Vázquez de Tapia dice que en 1522 « hizo 
cuños para la moneda con armas de su majestad »*$. Duraron algunos años. Luego, 
entre 1523 y 1526 se envía moneda troquelada desde España, pero no sabemos la 
especie ni cantidad *, 


9. Castellano de oro = 8 tomines; 1 tomin = 12 granos o 0,575 gramos; 1 real de oro = 6 granos o 
0,287 gramos. 

10. Fernández de Oviedo, lib. I, cap. XXVII. 

11. Las Casas, tomo II, cap. LIV, 322. 

12. Fernández de Oviedo, lib. XXIX, cap. VI. 

13. Pablo Alvarez Rubiano, Pedrarias Davila (C.S.1.C., 1944), doc. 15, 432. 

14. Fernandez de Oviedo, lib. VI, cap. VIII. 

15. Hernán Cortés, Cartas de Relación de la conquista de México. Carta 1° p. 8 (Espasa-Calpe, 
Madrid, 2° edic. 1932). 

16. Fernández de Oviedo, lib. XXXIII, cap. XI. 

17. Hernán Cortés, Carta 3*. 

18. Antonio de Herrera, Década 2* cap. VIII. 

19. M. Orozco y Berra, 20-21. 
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En América, los indígenas utilizaban el oro para producciones artísticas sola- 
mente, de manera que no les importaba la fineza. Pero los espafioles tenían una idea 
muy diferente sobre el tema y por ello el 6 de abril de 1526 el Cabildo de México 
ordenó que en la Casa de Fundición se hiciesen lingotes de oro de tepuzque a deseo 
de los propietarios con pesos de 1,2 y 4 tomines, y de 1,2 y 4 pesos de oro « poniendo 
en cada pedacico los mismos quilates » 20. 

El 7 de mayo de 1527 se menciona de nuevo el real de oro como mitad del tomín de 
oro: una libra de pan — tomín de oro, media libra de pan — real de oro ?!, que serían 
de tepuzque. 

En septiembre de 1528 el Cabildo de México ordena que el cuño del resello del oro 
de tepuzque tenga las Armas Reales, el lema PLVS VLTRA y la ley de cada pieza ?. 

En el testamento de Gonzalo de Alvarado (11 de enero de 1529) dado en « Temisti- 
tán, méxico de la Nueva España », se mencionan pessos de oro y pessos de oro de 
mina, que pronto veremos lo que son. 

Según Hernán Cortés, a 26 leguas de México, en Tachco, los indígenas utilizaban 
en calidad de moneda piececitas de estaño muy delgadas 23, Es el único caso cono- 
cido en toda América. 

El 15 de octubre de 1524 Hernán Cortés envía de regalo a su majestad una cule- 
brina de plata que pesaba 24 quintales y 2 arrobas (1,127 kilógramos). Le costó el 
metal 24,500 pesos de oro a razón de 5 pesos de oro el marco de plata. Además, el 
coste de fundidores, grabadores y traslado al puerto, supusieron otros 3,000 pesos de 
ого 24. Esta pieza la vió Fernández de Oviedo en Sevilla, en 1525 25. 

El incremento de la población española sugiere abrir nuevas Casas de Fundición : 
una en Panamá, en 1524, pues la más próxima radicaba en Santa María del Darién, 
utilizada hasta entonces en el istmo ?, Otra, cuatro años después en León de Nica- 
ragua ?”. 

En 1529 se solicita en la Isla Española hacer piezas de oro de guanines, de castel- 
lano y medio castellano, de solo «5 quilates que es cient maravedís » f. 

El 21 de enero de 1534 se ordena que en Sevilla se acuñen 100,000 castellanos de 
oro y 5,000 marcos de plata (460 y 1,150 kilógramos, respectivamente) aportados 


20. Tomás Dasí, Estudio de los reales de a ocho, también llamados pesos, dólares, piastras, patacones 
o duros españoles (Valencia, 1950-51), vol. I, doc. 165, p. CLAS. 

21. Orozco y Berra, 12. 

22. Tomás Dasí, tomo I, doc. 173, p. CLXII. 

23. Hernán Cortés, Carta 4* y Fernández de Oviedo, lib. XXXIII, cap. XL. 

24. Hernán Cortés, Carta 4*. 

25. Fernández de Oviedo, lib. XXXIII, cap. XLI. 

26. Alvarez Rubiano, doc. 99, 548. 

27. Idem, 352. 

28. Tomäs Dasi, tomo I, doc. 175, pp. CLXV y sig. 
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por Hernando Pizarro, tras la conquista del Perü??. En este país cada provincia 
tenía su Casa de Fundición 3? indígena, antes de la conquista. 

A raíz de instaurarse el Virreinato de Nueva España, en México (año 1533), diver- 
sas disposiciones monetarias nos descubren con mayor claridad que antes el circu- 
lante español en estas amplias regiones. Así, nos enteramos que las autoridades 
dieron a Hernán Cortés por su casa 9,000 pesos de la moneda que corre (peso de oro 
común, que valía 300 maravedís), equivalente a 6,000 pesos de minas (peso ensayado, 
de 22,5 quilates), y valor de 450 maravedís, lo cual corrobora la equiparación ante- 
rior. Además se deduce que el peso de oro común, por valer 300 maravedís, debía ser 
solo de 15 quilates. Pero además circulaba el peso de oro de tepuzque, que con una 
fineza variable (siempre pequeña) se reglamentó en 1536, después de crearse la Casa 
de Moneda de México. Habiéndose tasado el tomín de oro en un real de plata, dicho 
peso teórico de plata supuso 272 maravedís, que sería el valor, más tarde, de los ocho 
reales efectivos (en inglés, piece of eight). De aquí se deduce también que el fino del 
oro de tepuzque fué solo de 13,6 quilates. La equivalencia del tomín de tepuz- 
que = 34 maravedís, y peso de tepuzque = 272 maravedís, debió llevarse a efecto 
como consecuencia de la valoración dada al peso de oro de minas, cuyo orígen era 
muy anterior. Luego, tras diversas falsificaciones, nace el «oro de tres quilates 
tepuzque »*. 

Resulta muy curioso consignar que en 1536, cunado ya circulaba moneda de plata, 
el emperador ordena desde Valladolid (20 de noviembre de 1536), que el español que 
incumpliese los plazos de estancia en tierras de indios, pagase de multa por cada día 
50 pesos de oro de minas ??, 

Hay un documento, también del año 1535, inserto en la Ley 1* de las Leyes de 
Indias, disponiendo abrir casas de moneda en México, Santa Fé de Bogotá y Potosí. 
Pues bien, este documento es falso, pues en dicho año todavía no se había conquis- 
tado Bogotá ni descubierto las minas de Potosí. A mayor abundamiento, el 23 de 
noviembre de 1551, el Consejo de Indias solicitó al emperador crear una casa de 
moneda en el Perú, probándose así que allí todavía no existía ninguna. 

Volviendo a las acuñaciones de México, dice el Virrey en 1537 que se han labrado 
reales de a cuatro, de a dos, de a uno y medios. El emperador decía que la gente 


29. Idem, tomo I, doc. 196. 

30. Pedro Cieza de Léon, Parte primera de la chrónica del Perú ..., Sevilla, 1553 (Espasa-Calpe, 
Madrid, 2* edic. 1932), tomo II, 74. 

31. Bernal Díaz del Castillo, Verdadera historia de los sucesos de la conquista de Nueva Esparia 
(Edic. de París, 1937), cap. CLVII, 159; 1 peso de minas — 1 peso de tepuzque + 5 reales y 3 
granos. 

32. John G. Bourke, «The laws of Spain in their application to the American Indians», The 
American Anthropologist, 7 (1984), 93 y sigs, basado en la Recopilación de las leyes de los 
Reynos de Indias por Julian Paredes (Madrid, 1681). 
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deseaba contar con reales de a ocho « por ser quenta justa de un peso» [de 
tepuzque] #3. Se sabe que se hicieron algunos entre 1537 y 1541 o 1546 %, pero que se 
abandonó su labra «por el mucho trabajo y costa que tienen »3, 

Finalmente, solo me queda añadir que un documento publicado por Dasí, sobre los 


cuños de la moneda de la ceca de México, permite comprobar que el marco de 
Castilla fué de 230 gramos o algo menos. 


33. Tomás Dasi, tomo I, doc. 238, p. CCXV. 
34. Idem, doc. 277, DURO 
35. Alberto F. Pradeau, «Don Antonio de Mendoza y la Casa de Moneda de México en 1543», 


Biblioteca Histórica Mexicana de Obras Inéditas (México, 1953), 63. 
36. Tomás Dasí, tomo I, doc. 277. 


MIGUEL L. MUNOZ f 
Mexico 1536: Prima Numisma America 


(Plate 52) 


We can safely say that the whole world knows Christopher Columbus as discoverer 
of a new world. Very few people know, however, that Christopher Columbus could 
have established the first mint in the new continent. In the Instructions given to 
the Admiral in Medina del Campo, Spain, 13 July 1497, it was ordered: 


“from the gold found in the Indias, [Columbus] should strike Excelentes de la 
Granada, and to mint these coins [Columbus] should take the necessary implements 
and [mint] officers. All this should be done in accordance with the Ordenanzas that 
Their Highnesses are about to issue for all their kingdoms ..." 


That is to say, the Admiral was granted authorisation to strike coins and thus 
establish a mint in accordance with the Ordenanzas then prevailing in Spain. How- 
ever, the Admiral lacked the necessary elements — gold and silver — and the esta- 
blishment of a mint had to be postponed until a later date. 

No metallic coins were known on the new continent before the European invasion, 
historians or chroniclers of the conquest of Mexico informing us that the natives of 
these lands used several commodities instead of coins. Among these commodities we 
may cite: patolquaztli, or pieces of cotton cloth; collar beads of jade or other semi- 
precious stones ; small copper hoes shaped like a letter "T" ; and transparent quills 
filled with gold dust. 

But the most important medium of exchange was cacao beans. Although cacao 
beans are not coins, they do deserve attention as we shall see. The word cacao 
comes to us from the Nahuatl or Aztec cacahuatl, and the botanic name is Theo- 
broma — food of the gods. After harvesting, the cacao beans. were classified in four 
different types: cuaucacahuatl (tree), mecacahuatl (fibre), xochicacahuatl (flower), 
and flalcacahuatl (humble). The first three types were used as means of exchange or 
"money", while the fourth, tlalcacahuatl, was used to prepare a drink called xocolatl, 
from the Náhuatl xocotl (bitter) and atl (water), that is, chocolate, the now so popu- 
lar drink all over the world, after the Europeans added milk, sugar and spices. 
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The Aztecs used the vigesimal system instead of the decimal that we use today. 
When cacao beans were used as a means of exchange, they were counted in the 
following manner : 


1 x 20 = 20  (zempoalli) 
20x 20 — 400 (zontle) 
400 x 20 — 8,000 (xiquipilli) 
8,000 x 3 = 24,000 (carga or load) 


The vigesimal system has also been used in Europe, as witnessed by the French 
expressions quatre-vingt and quatre-vingt-dix for eighty and ninety. It is to be 
found, too, in the English expression score for twenty, as in Abraham Lincoln's 
"four score and seven years ago” instead of ‘‘eighty-seven years ago”. 

Metallic coins, as we all know, have been counterfeited at one time or another, and 
we can add that cacao beans were also "counterfeited". The natives removed part 
of the rind or skin of the grain, extracted a portion of the inside, filled it with clay, 
and replaced the skin. These forgeries were so well made that the Viceroy Mendoza 
sent some counterfeited cacao beans to the Emperor Carlos V, in Spain, as curiosi- 
ties. 

Not quite 30 years after Columbus' discovery of America, Hernán Cortés and his 
daring captains, commanding a heterogeneous group of adventurers, entered the 
great Mexican capital city of Tenochtitlan on 15 November 1519. The Spaniards 
were well received by the Aztec Emperor Moctezuma and his people, and Cortés and 
his companions were conducted to Moctezuma's father's palace, known as Axaya- 
catl's Palace. It is a remarkable coincidence that Moctezuma selected this spot to 
lodge Cortés and his troops, because it was precisely there that the first mint in 
America was to be established. 

A short time later the Aztecs revolted and forced the Spaniards out of Tenochtit- 
lan. In due time, however, Cortés returned to attack and defeat the Aztecs once and 
for all. After the fall of Tenochtitlan on 13 August 1521, the Spaniards were abso- 
lute owners of the land that had been, up to that day, the Aztec Empire. Cortés had 
won, Moctezuma had lost and a new country had been born: Nueva Espana, present 
day Mexico. 

Tenochtitlan was badly damaged, if not in ruins, and Cortés decided to settle, 
temporarily, in nearby Coyoacan. Soon the Spaniards with the help and labour of 
the natives started the reconstruction of the new Spanish city that they now called 
Mexico-Tenochtitlan. This activity produced commerce, and currency in the form 
of coins was badly needed. 

The Spaniards had brought some coins with them, but these were not enough, and 
the shortage of coins created a very peculiar situation. As the natives had no 
concept of coins or money, they insisted on using cacao beans for their daily transac- 
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tions. Unwillingly, the Spaniards were influenced and started accepting cacao beans 
as a medium of exchange. The need for a mint was obvious. 

Further, in the two foundries that the Spaniards had been able to establish, they 
had cast some gold tejos (small, flat and usually round pieces of metal). These were 
called “gold peso”, ““mine gold peso", "assayed gold peso", "common gold peso”, 
"fine gold peso”, etc. depending on the source of the metal used. We wish to make 
it clear that these fejos were not coins. In the second foundry, established in Cortés’ 
quarters while in Coyoacan, an incident took place that was to affect the economy of 
the country for several years. Smelted gold was alloyed with copper to the extent of 
three-fifths ; copper was known as fepuzque in Nahuatl, and, therefore, these tejos 
were called pesos de oro de tepuzque, or ‘‘tepuzque gold pesos”. 

All these ‘currencies’ caused considerable confusion, lasting for several years until 
the Madrid Court authorised them to be accepted for tax payments and taken out of 
circulation. However, this could not be done with cacao beans. 

Requests or petitions for the establishment of a mint began to reach the Court in 
Madrid. The need for currency increased as commerce became widespread, and it 
was only partially abated by very limited quantities of currency sent from Spain. 
On 6 April 1526, the City Council announced that all persons holding tepuzque gold, 
if they desired, could take it to the foundry and 


“in presence of the royal officers they would receive it back in small pieces of one 
real or one peso or two pesos or four pesos ... and that each tejo was to be marked 


2? 


with its value so it could be used for trade purposes ...”. 


` 


We emphasise again, however, that these tejos were still not coins. 

The use of cacao beans as a medium of exchange continued and increased, and the 
City Council on 28 January 1527 forbade the sale of cacao “unless it was in a sealed 
unit with the City Council stamp”. Disobeyance of this order would be penalised 
with a ten gold peso fine. This simply meant that the Spaniards did not like to 
accept cacao beans as “money”, and they reduced this product to a mere commo- 
dity as any other. 

In December 1527 Nuño Beltrán de Guzmán was appointed President of the Pri- 
mera Real Audiencia (First Royal Court), along with four judges. In the Instruc- 
tions sent from Spain to Nuño de Guzmán, he was ordered to investigate the “advan- 
tages and inconveniences” of establishing a mint. The outcome of this order is not 
known. It is quite possible, indeed, that Nuño de Guzmán never replied, considering 
the political situation then prevailing in the capital of New Spain. 

The Audiencia did not produce the expected results and was dissolved, but peti- 
tions and requests for a mint increased. The Madrid Court never refused the peti- 
tions, but instead requested more and more information on which to base a decision. 

On 9 November 1529 Don Antonio de Mendoza was appointed first Viceroy of 
New Spain. He requested some time to settle a few personal matters, which in the 
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event took quite a while. On 17 April 1535 he was officially confirmed as Viceroy, 
Governor and President of the Royal Court, and he arrived on 5 October 1535, 
taking office on 14 November. He brought ample instructions for the establishment 
of the long awaited Casa de Moneda. 

The Royal Decree authorising the Mexico mint was signed in Madrid on 11 May 
1535 by the Queen Regent, Doña Juana de Castilla, la Loca (the Mad). The Decree 
is quite lengthy, thus only the most important points are noted here: 


"Firstly, you must ... when making these coins of silver and of copper, obey the 


regulations of the mints of these kingdoms ..." — this refers to the Ordenanzas of 23 
June 1497; 
“at present no gold coins shall be struck ..." — Mexico was not authorised to mint 


gold coins until 1675; 
"the real shall be equivalent to 34 maravedis ...”. 


For numismatists, perhaps the most interesting clause is the one which refers to the 
mintmark : 


99 


"and put ... one Latin ‘M’ so it may be known that it was made in Mexico ...”. 


¢ 99 


Some time later, to alleviate confusion between Madrid and Mexico, a small “o” was 
added to Mexico's mintmark and a small “d” to Madrid's. 

The Viceroy had been ordered to find a suitable place where the mint should be 
installed. Don Antonio chose a building within Cortés' Palace — the previous 
Axayacatl's Palace — for which the Crown would pay an annual rent of five hun- 
dred pesos. 

The first coinage was limited to six silver coins in denominations of 1/4, 1/2, 1, 2, 3 
and 4 reales (Pl. 52, 1-6). The three-real coin was easily confused with the two-real 
coin and is very rare, being soon discontinued. The cuartilla or 1/4-real was also 
disliked because of its small size and was likewise discontinued. 

It is possible that coin production at the new mint was limited, because cacao 
beans continued to be used along with the metal coins. The Spaniards had to 
compromise and the City Council rescinded its previous decree and issued a new one 
on 24 October 1536, allowing cacao beans to be sold by count “and not otherwise”. 
In other words, cacao beans were money” again and could officially alternate with 
metal coins. This was a most happy “marriage” of the European and the native 
monetary systems and continued until the second half of the last century. 

The Viceroy was at liberty to mint vellon or copper coins if it was considered 


necessary : 

“you [Mendoza] that have experience about it as you are our Treasurer of the 
Granada Mint, you may order same ... and decide what shape and of what metal 
these coins should be and have them minted ...”. 
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Although the cuartilla was very small — about 0.75 g— in value it was too big a 
denomination for the time. Thus, on 28 June 1542, Don Antonio de Mendoza autho- 
rized the minting of copper coins. Because the real was equivalent to 34 maravedis 
and the 1/4-real equalled 8 1/2 maravedis, it was logical to authorise copper denomi- 
nations of 1, 2 and 4 maravedis. Only two of these denominations were in fact 
minted in copper: 2 and 4 maravedis (Pl. 52, 7-8). The coinage of the four-marave- 
dis was rather ample, while the coinage of the two-maravedis was very limited, for it 
is a very rare coin. 

It is quite possible that the unpopularity of the three-real coin, the cuartilla and 
the copper coins made it necessary to revise the first coinage of Carolus and Iohanna 
around 1542. The second series was limited to four denominations: 1/2, 1, 2 and 4 
reales. The coins of the second series are very similar to those of the first, with the 
same sizes, values, weights, elements and legends, but with sea waves at the bottom 
of the pillars. This second series was minted from c. 1542 until c. 1556, although the 
coins are undated. 

These first and second series coins of Carolus and Johanna are, thus, the first coins 
minted in America. 





K.A DYM 


A new chronological tabulation of the early 


South American coinage 


(Plates 53-54) 


There is considerable confusion about the dates and origin of Spanish-American 
coins struck at the mints of Lima and Potosí from the beginning in 1568 until 1617. 
This is evident from international auction catalogues and from various earlier publi- 
cations. Investigations in recent years at the “General Archives of the Indies” in 
Seville have shed more light on the subject and the results, combined with studies of 
features of design and finishing of the coins, have led to the following sequences for 
the two mentioned mintplaces. 


PHILIP II, LIMA MINT 


Series 
LE 


Minting began, for the first time in South America, in September 1568 but, 
after several interruptions, was discontinued in Lima by 1588. Only in the 
second half of the next century was the Lima mint reactivated. 


Assayer's mark 

R (Alonso Rincón). Obv: castles and lions on shield, rev : pillars 
of Hercules over waves, PLYS VLTRA mostly abbreviated. Legend 
obv: PHILIPPVS I| D. HISPA continued on rev: NIARVM ET 
INDIARVM REX (the 1/2 real piece has crowned initials RI on obv ; 
the 1/4 real has letter R on one face and I on the other) 

Mm: P (Peru) 

Period: Sept. 1568 - middle of 1570! 

X (Xines Martinez). Same designs as L 1 

Mm: P 

Period: Oct. 1570 - beginning of 1571? 


1. E. Dargent, 'Alonso Rincon Primer Ensayador del Peru', Gaceta Numismática 71, (1983) 49-55. 
2. K. A. Dym, 'La Actuación del Ensayador Xines Martinez en la Casa de Moneda de Lima’, GN 
62 (1981), 33-40. 
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L 3 X (Xines Marintez). Obv: Crowned large shield with arms of se- 
(Plate 53, 1) veral Spanish lands and dominions, rev : castles and lions. Legend 
obv: PHILIPPVS D.G. HISPANIARVM continued on rev: ET 
INDIARVM REX. (1/2 real pieces have king's name in monogram 
on obv. and castles and lions on rev; 1/4 real obv: castle, rev: 
lion). 
Mm and assayer’s initial on obv., mostly on one side of the shield, 
value on the other. 
Period: short period after March 15723. 


L 4 D (Diego de la Torre). Same designs as L3 
(Plate 53, 2-4) Mm: star and P 
Period: September 1577-1588 4 
Plate 53,3.and 4 have adapted dies: D over X and ring above D on right of 
shield and star on left added. 


PHILIP II POTOSI MINT 


Minting started in December 1573 in the nearby town of La Plata (now Sucre) 
but by March 1574 the works had already been moved to the famous silver 
mining capital, Potosi. 

Designs: Like LS 


Mm: P 
Series Assayer’s mark 
Ра R (Alonso Rincôn). Dec. 1573 - 1576 or 
(Plate 53, 5-9) 15775 
P 2 B (Juan Ballesteros). 1577 - end of 1585, this being the first 


(Plate 53,10-14) period of Juan Ballesteros $. 
Obverse legend spelling varies between HISPANIARVM and ISPANIARVM in 
these early series. 
Р 8 M, L and C. During the first period of Juan Ballesteros each of the 
(Plate 53, 15-19) three assayers, known only by their initials M, L and C, worked 
(Plate 54, 20) briefly in turn with him. Comparison of dies indicates that this 
took place in the early years, M and L probably before 1581 and C 


3. Idem 

4. Minutes of Cabildo de Lima 1570-1583. Also H. F. Burzio, Diccionario de la Moneda Hispano- 
americana, (Santiago, 1958), vol. I, 285. 

5. See 1. 

6. A.J. Cunietti-Ferrando, Cuadernos de Numismatica I - 5, (Dec. 1972), 8; also I - 3, (June 1972), 
% 


Ped 
Pia 


pug 
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before 15837. Plate 53, 15-19 all L; 1 real (Pl. 53; 17) L over B. 
Plate 54, 20 shows a section of a 2 reales, marked B over L. 

A (Juan Alvarez). 1586-1591 8 

B (Juan Ballesteros). 1591 - c. 1610. The second period of Balles- 
teros corresponded until 1598 to the reign of Philip II and thereaf- 
tes to that:of Philip TITS, 

R (Baltasar Ramos). Substituted occasionally for Ballesteros. 
The latter, for instance, was absent for some time from Potosí in 
159520, 


РЕР ИЕ РОРОЅІ MINT 


psg 


10. 


ІН, 
12. 
13. 
14. 


Patterns and mm as L 3 but the art of die-cutting had already declined during 
P 5 and the coins are now altogether poorly finished. Number III added in 
legend behind king's name. Year of minting since 1617 incorporated in 
obverse legend. 
B (Juan Ballesteros). This assayer still held his title officially in 
April 161211, but his brother Hernan Ballesteros and his other 
assistant Baltasar Ramos replaced him at times: Hernan for ins- 
tance in 1603 !? and Ramos in 1611, the latter marking with R. 
R (Baltasar Ramos). Ramos had his own initial applied when he 
was responsible for assays 14. 
Q (Agustin de la Quadra). He succeeded Ramos. By June 1616 
Ramos and de la Quadra had died 14, 


Overstrikes of marks are frequently visible on early dies: M/B or R?, L/B, B/L, C/B, B/C. 
A. J. Cunietti-Ferrando, ‘Juan Alvarez appointed assayer of the Mint’, Cuadernos de Numisma- 
tica 1-3, (June 1972), 15. The appointment is dated 13 February, 1586. By letter dated Potosí, 
15 October, 1590 two royal officials informed the viceroy that, in accordance with his instruc- 
tions, the position of assayer of the mint had been publicly put up for sale (Archivo General de 
Indias, Sevilla, file Lima 273). 

File Lima 273 at AGI, Sevilla contains a statement of jobs and offices sold by order of the 
viceroy : the position of assayer of the mint of Potosí was allotted by auction to Juan Balleste- 
ros for twenty thousand two hundred assayed pesos. 

Also file Charcas 43, memorial re. Ballesteros dated Potosí 1594 : the auction took place on 27 
May, 1591 and Ballesteros was formally installed on 28 June of that same year. 

AGI, Sevilla, file Charcas 44. Statement dated Potosí, 8 April, 1595: “Juan Ballesteros owes 
8469 assayed pesos, balance of the price for his title of assayer. Ballesteros is in Tucuman.” 
(Ballesteros was a famous silversmith, commissioned by fraternities, churches etc. to make 
major works of art.) 

AGI, Sevilla, file Lima 36, letter from viceroy to King of Spain, dated Lima, 3 April, 1612. 
AGI, Sevilla, Inspection at Potosí mint by A. Maldonado de Torres, 1603. 

AS 6, I-— 39, р.4/9. 

AGI, Sevilla, file Charcas 19, letter from Diego de Portugal, dated Potosí, 18 June, 1616 to 
King of Spain. 
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Although Ballesteros still held the title in 1612, Ramos had effectively taken 
over in 1611 and the number of surviving coins with their marks indicates that 
Ramos and de la Quadra each acted during several years. Lacking further 
documentation a reasonable assumption for their periods of activity would be : 
Ramos 1611 - c. 1613, de la Quadra c.1613 - early 1616. 


P 10 M (name not yet found). Part of 1616, and all of 1617, which are 
dated. 
Summary 
Philip II LIMA ASSAYER 
L 1 Sept. 1568 - Middle 1570 R (Alonso Rincôn) 
1.2 Oct. 1570-Early 1571 X (Xines Martinez) 
LS After 
March 1572, very briefly X » 0» 
L 4 Sept. 1577-1588 D (Diego de la Torre) 
Philip II LA PLATA 
pe Dec. 1573 - Feb. 1574 R (Alonso Rincón) 
Philip II POTOSI 
Pt March 1574-1576 or 1577 R 0» 
pra 1577-end 1585 B (Juan Ballesteros) 
М | These three acted 
Ра une Im occasionally for Ballasteros. 
1577-c. 1583 С | Names not known. 
P 4 1586-1591 A (Juan Alvarez) 
во 1591-1598 B (Juan Ballesteros) 
Ро » R (Baltasar Ramos acted sometimes 
for B) 
Philip III POTOSI 
EB 1598-1610 B (continued from P 5) 
Ps 1611-c. 1613 R (Baltasar Ramos) 
PEO c. 1613-1616 Q (Agustín de la Quadra) 
Р 10 1616-1617 М Name not known. 


Coins dated from 1617. 


Photograph acknowledgement: Pl.53, 1-4, courtesy of J. M. Jimenez, Lima. 


ANDRZEJ MIKOLAJCZYK 


Polish coins in the monetary circulation of 
Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries 


One of the integral elements of the medieval and modern monetary history of 
Europe is a penetration of the coins beyond the area controlled by their issuers. At 
present I wish to consider the Polish coins which in the 16th and 17th centuries were 
very mobile in Europe despite being of rather low value. To be noted is a shortage 
of supply of the mint metals in post-medieval Poland. In such a situation a series of 
cautious and accurate monetary reforms were undertaken aiming at two targets: 
firstly, the modern hierarchy of monetary values replaced the rather simple late 
medieval system, and secondly, there were important political reasons for the mone- 
tary unification of the Jagiellon state. The recovery from the Teutonic Knights in 
1454 of East Pomerania and Warmia (Royal Prussia) introduced an urgent question 
of the monetary union of the whole of the Polish Kingdom. The standard satisfying 
all expectations was introduced in 1528/30. Subsequently, the monetary union of 
1580 with the Grand Duchy of Lithuania (following directly the Lublin Union of 
1569 making one state called Rzeczpospolita — Republic — of the Crown lands and 
Lithuania) completed the monetary unity of the whole country (including Livonia 
incorporated in 1571 and two liege duchies: Prussia and Courland). The Polish 
coinage was turned into an instrument of active economic influence not only upon 
the domestic but also upon foreign markets. The reform produced the following 
system : ducat, taler, 6 gr— szóstak, 3 gr — trojak, 1 gr — grosz, shilling — szelag, 
ternar, denar, and in the early 17th century two more denominations 10-, 16- and 
later 18 gr — ort and 11/2 gr — póltorak. Now the coins moved abroad. 

The reasons were of an economic character of course. The trade balances of Rzecz- 
pospolita stimulated an inflow or outflow of bullion. The positive balance in the 
Baltic trade with Scandinavia and first of all with West Europe attracted precious 
metals from abroad. Because of the strong position of Dutch capital, merchants and 
commercial ships in this trade, the ducats and talers of the Netherlands made their 
way to Poland. At the same time Poland carried out an animated trade with Cen- 
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tral Europe and here the balance often appeared to be passive. In the face of such 
terms of trade the domestic Polish currency was used to improve the balances. 

The appearance of Polish coins in the monetary markets of Hungary (with Slova- 
kia and Transylvania), Bohemia, Silesia, Austria and Germany in the 16th century 
was immediately registered in the local written sources. The authorities, anxious 
about the flow of Polish coins, tried to counteract it by administrative methods, 
issuing numerous edicts withdrawing the Polish pieces from circulation in order to 
protect the domestic money. These efforts seem to have been of little efficacy since 
new attempts were repeatedly undertaken. References to Polish coins in Central 
European records became very frequent towards the end of the 16th and in the early 
17th century with special reference to export (mostly illegal) of silver from Slovakia 
and Germany to Poland. The latter, devoid of her own large silver deposits, paid 
more than countries with their own abundant silver resources. The monetary troub- 
les of the German Reich and Hungary at the turn of the 16th and 17th centuries 
facilitated the purchase of local silver for exportation to Poland, where it was 
quickly coined into new pieces, which in turn were taken back to Central Europe for 
new purchases of silver. This mechanism worked for years and the Polish coins 
involved were pólgrosze (1/2 gr), often of the earlier, better issues, grosze, szóstaki, 
but primarly trojaki and later also pottoraki. 

Polish coins also used to appear — although rarely — in the West European writ- 
ten and even printed sources, such as the coin-books printed by various moneychan- 
gers in a number of trade centres of Germany or the Low Countries and elsewhere. 

Apart from Central and Western Europe, there was another direction to the flow 
of Polish currency in the late 16th and entire 17th century — the Oriental direction. 
The commercial and political relations between Poland and Ottoman Turkey caused 
a flight of Polish coined silver to the Near East via Moldavia, the Balkans to Asia 
Minor or around the Black Sea via Crimean Khanate and Georgia to Iraq and 
Persia. There was a special demand for the Polish trojaki and orts. The volume of 
bullion exported from Poland to the South and East must have been significant 
since special customs offices dealing with the exportation of silver were established 
in the first half of the 17th century on the Polish-Moldavian border. It was a 
continental route for the bullion flow from Europe to Asia simultaneous with the 
great sea routes connecting West Europe with the Persian Gulf, India and the Far 
East, making it possible to ship tons of Spanish pieces of eight or Dutch daalders to 
Asia. The continental route the Polish coins took to the Ottoman Empire was not to 
compete with the previous one but it is necessary to mention it. 

The written records need to be completed with the numismatic sources so that 
they may serve as an adequate base for the study of the economic history of modern 
Europe. For that purpose in the last few years I have been collecting data concer- 
ning coin-hoards with a Polish element buried abroad from the 16th to the early 
19th century. I have managed to trace over 1000 such finds, recorded in Norway, 
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Finland, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Germany, Austria, Cze- 
choslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Greece, Bulgaria, Estonia, Latvia, 
Moldavia, Crimea, Russia, North Caucasus, Georgia, Turkey and Iraq’. 

Polish coins as a factor in an economic phenomenon, evidencing the international 
monetary movements in Europe and Asia regarding the demand and supply of 
bullion, together with the political background, is certainly a subject of more general 
study. Here, in the present paper, I would like to turn my attention to some selec- 
ted problems in outline, and first of all to the geographical distribution of the coin- 
hoards containing Polish pieces, buried beyond the frontiers of Rzeczpospolita bet- 
ween 1580 and 1630, i.e. in the period of the most intensive flow of Polish coins 
abroad. 

The decade between 1580 and 1590 (Fig. 1) reveals above 30 foreign hoards with a 
Polish element scattered over a wide area of Silesia, Bohemia, Austria, Slovakia, 
Hungary, Serbia, Transylvania and Moldavia as well as Belgium. The most nume- 
rous finds come from the territory of the Hungarian Kingdom, divided then into the 
Habsburg and Ottoman zones. The next decade 1590-1600 (Fig. 2) confirms the 
former distribution of the hoards in question but with some changes: the Silesian, 
Serbian and Belgian finds are missing, but new territories appear: Sweden, Croatia 
and northern Bulgaria. The number of spots is twice as many again in the area of 
the Hungarian Kingdom and in Moldavia, indicating the intensive penetration of 
Polish currency in circulation and hoarding. The first 10 years of the 17th century 
(Fig. 3) introduce certain changes on the map. Hoards from Sweden and Estonia 
show the Northern zone of the Polish coins abroad (dispersed in fact). Again Sile- 
sian hoards appear, but more important are the hoards from the new territories like 
West Pomerania and various German regions (Brandenburg, Hessen, Saxony, Fran- 
conia). The Serbian and Croatian hoards disappear and the Vallachian finds are 
noted. The number of hoards grows in Bohemia and Austria and decreases in Hun- 
gary. The second decade of the 17th century (Fig. 4) displays the next change in 
distribution in the find-spots resulting from the rapid increase of the Bohemian and 
Austrian hoards. The next decade (Fig. 5) reveals a further increase of the coin- 
hoards in question. The Czech and Austrian finds are still numerous, while other 


1. A. Mikołajczyk, Geneza i rozwój nowozytnej monety polskiej na lle europejskim (XV I-pol. XVIII 
w.), Kraków 1983; idem, Einführung in die neuzeitliche Münzgeschichte Polens, Lódz 1988; 
idem, Siedemnastowieczne talary polskie w Skandynawii, Zapiski Historyczne 45, 1980, pp. 
129-157 ; idem, Pieniadz polski na Wegrzech w XVI-XVIII w., PracMat seria archeologiczna 
26, 1979, 165-265 ; idem, Polish-Ottoman relations in the light of numismatic evidence, WN 29, 
1985, 87-100, idem ; Polish Factor in the Balkan Monetary Affairs of the Late 16th and 17th 
Century, Zeitschrift für Balkanologie 22/1, 1986, 61-75; idem, Monety typu polskiego bite w 
obcych mennicach od XVI do XVII w., PracMat seria archeologiczna 27, 1980, 271-312: idem, 
Nowe materiały do rejestracji znalezisk monet polskich w Europie, PracMat seria num-kons. 6, 
1986. 
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concentrations of hoards are located in Slovakia, in North-West Transylvania, and 
in Moldavia. The Vallachian and Bulgarian finds are missing now, but a new area is 
shown — Crimea, South Russia and Georgia. On the opposite side of Poland the 
single hoards in Latvia, Denmark and Holland are registered. 

Now it is time to mention the direct aftermath of the presence of Polish coins 
in the above territories. This is indicated by another category of the numismatic 
sources — by the imitations of Polish coins, especially of the trojaki, struck in a 
number of mints of Central Europe and the Balkans. Most probably the strong 
confidence in the Polish coins abroad urged some local rulers to imitate them. The 
imitations were struck in Brandenburg, Silesia, Moldavia, Hungary, Transylvania, 
Dubrovnik (Ragusa), and even in Italy, engaged in the Balkan and Levantine trade. 
Finally the Dubrovnik mint forged Polish trojaki. The Polish component of the 
international flow of the coined metals in 16th- and 17th-century Europe was res- 
tricted by the volume of the entire domestic mint-output under Stephen Batory 
(1576-1586) and Sigismund III (1587-1632) as well as by the local demand for cur- 
rency in circulation. The coin-hoards registered abroad reveal the chronology, geo- 
graphical distribution and changing share of the Polish pieces in foreign monetary 


circulation and hoarding. 


JAN PERKOWSKI 


Khan, Basileus, or Tyrannus Rex ? 


(Plates 54-56) 


Peter the Great, Mother Russia's staunch defender, Mother Russia's avid refor- 
mer, master architect of Russia's window to the West, stands immortalized high on 
the Neva embankment. This statue, known as the Bronze Horseman, was created 
by Ernest Falconet in 1782, more than half a century after Peter's death. As a 
national symbol it is known to every Russian, even those who have never set their 
eyes upon it, through Pushkin's immortal poem of the same name: 


"He's awesome in his misty shroud. 

What thoughts conceals his brow so proud? 
What ruthless force in him is bound? 

His horse is fire, daring, speed- 

Where dost thou gallop, noble steed 

And where thy hooves will touch the ground? 
Oh, Fate’s own lord, to power wed! 

‘Tis thus that Russia, slow and idle 

Was, jerked by thee with iron bridle, 

Across the chasm of future sped.’ ! 


As wholesale importer of Western culture, it was Peter himself who introduced to 
Russia the image of a mounted emperor of the Latin West. During the latter part of 
his reign, in commemoration of his many victories, he struck a series of medals 
patterned after Louis XIV's medallic histories. In so doing he laid the basis for a 
new civil iconography incorporating motifs from the Western classical tradition to 
native Russian culture. I first began my study of this civil iconography with an 
analysis of the motif of Hercules and the Nemean lion ®. Here I propose to discuss 
the equestrian or horsemen. 


1. Xenia Gasiorowska, The Image of Peter the Great in Russian Fiction (Madison : University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1979), 63. 
2. Jan L. Perkowski, “Peter the Herculean Lion Hunter”, Numorum (Fall, 1984), 3-8. 
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Let us return for a moment to the Bronze Horseman. When Falconet was once 
asked to interpret his masterpiece, he replied as follows, “I have endeavoured to 
catch as far as possible, the genuine feelings of the Muscovite legislator, and to give 
him such an expression as himself would have owned. I have not decked his person 
with emblems of Roman consulage, or placed a marechal’s baton in his hand: an 
ancient dress would have been unnatural, and the Russian he wished to abolish. 
The skin on which he is seated, is emblematical of the nation he refined. Possibly 
the czar would have asked me why I did not put a sabre into his hand ; but, perhaps, 
he made too great use of it when alive, and a sculptor ought only to exhibit those 
parts of a character which reflect honour on it, and rather to draw a veil across the 
errors and vices which tarnish it.’’ 3 

It was very perceptive indeed of Falconet to envision Peter with a drawn sabre, 
because this is the earlier, native Russian image of the mounted leader. In fact the 
image of the horseman has been a potent and universal symbol throughout all of 
Russia’s thousand-year history. Previous researchers have sought to trace its evolu- 
tion among numismatic materials and they were duly rewarded. 

Michael Cherniavsky in his article “Khan or Basileus”” grapples with the problem 
of the image of the czar in medieval Russia *. Citing evidence from fifteenth-century 
Muscovite coinage, he concludes that during the time of Ivan the Terrible, who was 
the first Russian czar, there were two images, that of the Mongol khan or mounted 
steppe warrior and that of the Byzantine Greek basileus. The former he interprets 
as the conqueror of the Russian people who is responsible to no one, i.e. an absolu- 
tist secularized state separated from its subjects, and the latter he sees as the Ortho- 
dox ruler in spiritual union with his flock while leading them toward salvation 5. 
Just as Ivan the Terrible exemplified the tension between these two images in his 
killing by day and praying by night, so too did his successor of two centuries later, 
Peter the Great ®. In addition to the khan and basileus Peter introduced a third 
image, that of the image of the Roman emperor, which I will call tyrannus rex. 
How then are these three images of the czar — khan, basileus, and tyrannus rex — 
reflected in Russian numismatic history ? 

G. V. Vilinbakhov, again through the use of numismatic data, has explored the 
origin of the horseman in the Russian coat-of-arms’. Seeing two possible origins, St. 


3. Lawrence Kelly, St. Petersburg (London, 1981), 115. 

4. Michael Cherniavsky, “Khan or Basileus: An Aspect of Russian Medieval Political Theory”, 
Journal of the History of Ideas, 20 (October-December 1959), 459-476. 

5. “Khan or Basileus”, 474. 

6. Georgi] V. Plekhanov, ‘‘Peter the Great — an Oriental Despot”, Istorija russkoj obshchestvennoj 
mysli, vol. II (Moskva, 1918), 91-97. 

7. G. V. Vilinbakhov, ‘Vsadnik russkogo gerba’’, Trudy gosudarstvennogo ordena Lenina, vol. 
XXI (Leningrad, 1981), 117-122. 
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George the holy warrior and the image of the sovereign as a secular horseman, he 
concludes that it was not till the end of Peter's reign that the horseman on the 
Russian state emblem was acknowledged as St. George. In actuality the matter is 
much more complex, since the Islamic coinage which seems to have carried the 
image of the mounted steppe warrior to the Russians was itself influenced by the 
iconography of St. George. Let us examine the evidence. 

Chernetsov, in his exhaustive iconographic study of Russian coins from the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, notes that the first horsemen appear in the four- 
teenth century and are accompanied by legible Arabic inscriptions?. For the most 
part the horsemen wield a sabre, though some have a sword and others a lance or 
bow. Those with a bow are turned in the saddle shooting backwards. On some there 
is an antagonist or beast of prey. In the collection of the American Numismatic 
Society there is a denga (Spasskij 58.13) of Vasilij Jaroslavich Serpukhov (1426- 
1483) showing a mounted archer shooting backward on the obverse and an Arabic 
inscription on the reverse. In the Hermitage numismatic collection, however, there 
are several strikingly similar Mongolian coins from the reign of Queen Turakina 
(Tóregene) Khatun (1241-1246), who was regent when the Mongols had just conque- 
red the Russians. In R. R. Fasmer's unpublished catalogue of 1930 three of these 
Turakina coins are described as follows: 


1. No. 14868 obv: a horseman galloping left and shooting a bow to the right. 
Behind him a stork facing left. Under the horse's legs a dog running left. Above a 
legend. [Mint: Tiflis]. 

2. No. 14874 obv : as above, but hare and not dog running to the right under the 
horse's legs. [Mint: Nakhichevan |. 

3. No. 14867 obv : a horseman galloping left and shooting a bow to the left. Under 
the legs of the horse a small animal running left. To the right a star above the 
horse’s head. [Mint: Leshker]. | 


The four similar Turakina coins illustrated (Pl. 54) are from the Smithsonian collec- 
tion. A - C are shooting backward and D forward. The coins are of silver and weigh 
approximately 21/2 grams each. 

Conquest and coinage type are not unknown coordinates and it is most likely that 
the subjugated Russians adopted their conqueror's image of the khan. David Lang 
notes, however, that the Mongols themselves had in fact borrowed the image of the 
galloping archer from another nation they had conquered earlier, the seljuks of 


8. A. V. Chernetsov, Types on Russian Coins of the XIV and XV centuries (Oxford, 1983), 98-114. 
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Rum, as can be seen in the following two coins (Pl. 55) from the Smithsonian 
collection?: E, Kay-Khusro (1203-1210) and F, Suleiman II (1220). 

Another step back in time, but still in the same geographical region, brings us to 
the Dànishmenid ruler Násir al-Din Muhammad (1175-1178) on one of whose copper 
coins we find a rider mounted on a galloping horse and thrusting a lance into a 
serpent's mouth. Estelle Whelan traces the origin of this type of horseman ultima- 
tely to ancient Greek coinage via the representations of cavalier saints among 
Orthodox Christians in eastern Anatolia and Georgia and then further back to 
Roman coinage 1®. The immediate precursor to this Dánishmenid piece, however, 
appears to be a copper piece of the Crusader Prince Roger (1112-1119) on which the 
horseman is identified as St. George. Other Moslem princes also adapted Roger's 
image of St. George, but in a secularized form, since the Islamic religion proscribes 
such images !!. Thus it is reasonable to conclude that the khan and basileus images on 
medieval Russian coins have one and the same origin*?. And now to tyrannus rex. 

The following medals, all in the Smithsonian collection, emanate from Peter's 
reign and depict him as a mounted warrior with classical trappings 18. They are: 


G. P2. Peter's first visit to Europe, silver, 62 mm, 110.57 g. (PL. 55). 


9. David M. Lang, “Studies in the Numismatic History of Georgia in Transcaucasia”, The Ameri- 
can Numismatic Society Museum Notes (New York, 1955), 34-37, pl. III, IV. For more on the 
Seljuks of Rum see : Stanley Lane Poole, The Coins of the Turkumän Houses of Seljook, Urtuk, 
Zengee, etc. in the British Museum. Classes X-XIV, (London, 1877), 47, 50, 73, pl. III, IV. 

10. . Estelle J. Whelan, “‘A Contribution to Danishmenid History: The Figured Copper Coins", The 
American Numismatic Society Museum Notes, no. 25, (New York, 1980), 133, 136-148, pl. 16. 
Some of the earliest spear-brandishing horsemen occuring on Greek coins are: Gela before 466 
B.C. (Sealy 1966 no. 368), Tarentum 272-235 B.C. (Sealy 1966 no. 197) and Pisedia 1st cent. 
B.C. (Sealy 1966 no. 1936A). 

11. Coins of the horseman type were also minted in India at approximately the same time. See: 
Nicholas M. Lowick, “Тһе Horseman Type of Bengal and the Question of Commemorative 
Issues”, The Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, vol. XX XV (Bombay, 1973), 196-208 
and Parmeshwari Lal Gupta, “On the Date of the Horseman Type Coin of Muhammad Bin 
Sam", The Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, vol. XXXVIII (Bombay, 1976), 81-87. 
Earlier there were of course the 9th century A.D. coins of the Shahi kings of Kabul and 
Gandhara on which were depicted horsemen with spears. 

12. The Scythians, who dominated the Slavs from a time before the golden age of Greece to the 
beginnings of the Roman Empire, also produced coins with a horseman. The Scythian king 
Atheas (B.C. 347-339) struck coins depicting a mounted archer similar to the Turakina Mon- 
gol coins. Three of these rare coins have been found on Slavic territory. For more information 
see V. A. Anokhin’s “Monety skifskogo carja Ateja”, Numismatika i sfragistika, 2 (Kiev, 
1965), 3-15. Much more common are the Indo-Scythian horseman pieces from the first cen- 
tury B.C. See Michael Mitchiner, The Ancient & Classical World (London, 1978), 307-311. 

13. The “P” prefixed listings refer to my catalogue in “The Reign of Peter the Great: A Catalogue 
of Medals in the Smithsonian Collection”, The Numismatist, vol. 95, no. 5 (May 1982), 1188- 
1204. The illustrations are reproduced with permission of the Smithsonian Institution. Spe- 
cial thanks are due to the photographer, Charles Rand. 
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H. P242, Battle of Kalish, yellow metal, 42x 37.5 mm, 39.2 g. (PL 53): 
I. P27. Battle of Leesno, silver, 46 mm, 50.93 g. (PI. 56). 

J. P33. Battle of Poltava, silver, 64.5 mm, 115.36 g. (PI. 56). 

K. P35. Battle of Poltava, silver, 44 mm, 29.62 g. (Pl. 56). 


On the Kalish medal (H) Peter is depicted as a victorious Roman warrior, while on 
the smaller Poltava medal (K) he is clearly cast as St. George, and similarly on the 
Europe medal (G). The larger Poltava medal (J) is transitional. Instead of a dragon 
there is a vanquished enemy soldier. The Leesno medal (I) again depicts Peter as a 
Roman victor, but with a lion’s head under the horse’s hooves. The classical design 
of these tyrannus rex images attests to exactly the same ultimate origin as the khan and 
basileus images. за ЩЕ 

The fact that all but the Kalish medal have Latin inscriptions is significant in that 
it marks these medals as intended for foreign distribution. Peter was very anxious 
to enhance his image abroad as a Western style emperor and strove to achieve this 
by presenting such medals to foreign dignitaries. Since the dies for these medals 
were all engraved by foreign masters, their designs were purely Western and totally 
familiar to the foreign visitors. They spoke their language and were meant for them. 
How did the Russians perceive them? Clearly it added a third image of the czar, 
that of tyrannus rex, but even Falconet, a foreign artist, realized that the khan had 
not been replaced. 





R. H. THOMPSON 


Making before matching : the multiple use of 
pictorial punches on London-made tokens of 
the seventeenth century 


(Plate 57) 


Bolingbroke and Carisbrooke, Framlingham, Newcastle, Taunton : people familiar 
with the breadth of the English shires may recognise these as the sites of famous 
castles; and likewise in Ireland, Carrickfergus, Cork (formerly), Dublin, and Thur- 
les. From these places certain seventeenth-century tokens which bear a tower might 
be supposed to represent their local monument ; for the distinction was formerly 
little observed between a castle and a tower t. If, however, we look at some of these 
tokens-Framlingham in Suffolk (Pl. 57, 1), and Newcastle upon Tyne (PI. 57, 2), 
Dublin with a larger module (Pl. 57, 3), and Thurles in Co. Tipperary (PI. 57, 4) 
— we find that the towers are all from the same punch. 

The use of the punch in Farnham (PI. 57, 5) is ambiguous, in that this town is not 
only the site of a castle but also bore a castle on its borough seal?. In Guildford (PI. 
57, 6), where, in addition to a castle, woolpacks occur in the arms, the tower is 
more likely to relate to the arms than to the existing castle. Similarly in Exeter (PI. 
57, 7), where no castle survived in good state, the tower probably refers to the 
civic arms. On the corporation tokens of Northampton (Pl. 57, 8) and Newbury (PI. 


1. A. C. Fox-Davies, A complete guide to heraldry ; revised and annotated by J. P. Brooke-Little, 
(London, 1985), 213. 

2. The issuer James Hunt was to be elected one of the Bailiffs of Farnham in 1664, and was one of 
the twelve burgesses from 1661 until his death in 1678. Samuel Lewis, A topographical dictio- 
nary of England ..., 5th edn., (London, 1845), ii. 214; R. A. Merson, ‘Material for the study of 
seventeenth-century Farnham: Harley MS 6166, art. 35, ff. 119-120”, Quarterly {Newsletter — 
Farnham & District Museum society, 5(1), March 1978, 8-10; R. A. Merson, ‘Here we go round 
to Mabberley's “Bush” ?: notes on a Farnham seventeenth-century token issuer”, ibid., ӨГІЗ 
September 1980, 229-37 (at p. 230); R. A. Merson, report on the Borelli site, the Borough, 
Farnham: the jetton, tokens and coins, forthcoming. 

3. For these and other borough arms the standard reference is C. Wilfrid Scott-Giles, Civic 
heraldry of England & Wales, [revised edn.], (London, 1953). 
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57, 9) the tower surely must come from their arms: indeed for Newbury, whose 
castle hardly survived into the seventeenth century, there is an explicit description 
of the tokens in 1657 as ‘stampt with the signe of the Castle’ 4. The tower punch was 
also used many times for taverns with the sign of the Castle, as in St. Clement 
Danes, Westminster (Pl. 57, 10); whereas Without Aldgate (Pl. 57, 11), and simi- 
larly near Bishopsgate, it may refer to those London city gates. 

The sea-port on an East Smithfield token which names Flushing in Holland (PI. 
57, 12) is from the same punch as that on a token from behind the Exchange which 
names Antwerp (Pl. 57, 13). Thus there is no attempt to represent the actual place ; 
nor indeed was it necessary. Their engraver, David Ramage of the Tower of Lon- 
don ë, needed only to bring home to the observer that these names stood for ports, 
just as the Nuremberg Chronicle of 1493 used the same twenty-two woodcuts for 
sixty-nine different places, the Sachs/Amman Stándebuch of 1568 used the same 
woodcuts for weaver and tapestry-maker, for pedlar and fool, and the so-called Leda 
Bible of 1572 re-used woodcuts from Ovid's Metamorphoses, Jupiter visiting Leda in 
the guise of a swan being the introduction to the Epistle to the Hebrews. Thus we 
may say that making took priority over matching 6. 

A profile bust with receding hair, moustache, and pointed beard, is named on a 
Westminster token as the Old Man (PI. 57, 14), a specific variety of heraldic head, 
but here plausibly identified as Thomas Parr, ‘the olde, olde, very olde manne’, who 
had died at the court of King Charles in 1635 at the supposed age of 152. The same 
punch also occurs in Leadenhall Market as the GRavE Moryes (PI. 57, 15), that is, 
the Graaf Maurice of Nassau, Prince of Orange and Stadholder of the Netherlands ”. 
Since he died at the age of only 49, the word ‘grave’ perhaps had lost already its 
original meaning, and assumed that of the English adjective. 

The fig-tree in the Barbican (Pl. 57, 16) is rendered by the same punch as the 
Orra or olive-tree in St. John Street (Pl. 57, 17), and (not illustrated) the oak-tree, 
the lack of fruit or acorns facilitating this measure of economy. It was also used for 
the willow-tree in Old Change (Pl. 57, 18), and presumably for a fruit-tree (Pl. 57, 
19), for the Banbury issuer Manasses Plumton subsequently replaced this obverse 


4. Walter Money, The history of the ancient town and borough of Newbury ..., (Oxford and London, 
1887), 285. 

5. Ramage’s initial R appears on the reverse of fig. 28. 

6. E. H. Gombrich, Art and illusion: a study in the psychology of pictorial representation, 5th edn., 
(Oxford, 1977), esp. 60, 271. 

7. Jacob Larwood and John Camden Hotten, The history of signboards ..., (London, 1866), 53, 
considered Maurice, Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, to be a possible alternative identification. 
Maurice of Nassau’s appearance as ‘Grave Maurice’ or ‘Mauris’ in the titles of six English 
publications between 1597 and 1614 (British Library, General catalogue of printed books, s.v. 
‘Maurice, Prince of Orange, Stadholder of the Netherlands’) leaves the identity in no doubt. 
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with one bearing the Tree of Paradise between Adam and Eve, from the arms of the 
Fruiterers Company of London 5. 

The Swan Tavern in Old Fish Street, London (PI. 57, 20), and the Rotherhithe 
issuer Elizabeth Swan (Pl. 57, 21), use the same swan punch with wings close. 
Similarly, a cock punch is used by Augustine Briggs in Norwich for, presumably, the 
sign of the Cock (PI. 57, 22), and also by issuers with surnames like Giles Cox in the 
Upper Ground, on the south bank of the Thames (Pl. 57, 23). The latter, however, 
are likely also to have put up the sign of the Cock, or Swan. 

Other examples of the multiple use of pictorial punches are the swan rising, with 
wings elevated and addorsed, ducally gorged and chained, here shown for Market 
Harborough in Leicestershire, 1651 (Pl. 57, 24), and for John Welch in Nightingale 
Lane, Stepney, 1658 (PI. 57, 25; so punches could survive for at least seven years); 
the lion rampant, for William Fawcet in Sunderland (Pl. 57, 26), and for John 
Harris in Thame in Oxfordshire (РІ. 57, 27); the George & Dragon, for William 
Taylor in Reading (PI. 57, 28), and for the George inn, Burford (Pl. 57, 29), St. 
George being armed, not with a lance as is more familiar, but with a sword over his 
shoulder ; the mermaid, bearing a mirror in her right hand and a comb in her left, for 
Michael Arnold in Colchester (PI. 57, 30) and for the Mermaid Tavern, Cheapside 
(PI. 57, 31); and the angel, holding in both hands what is presumably the scroll with 
the words, originally, of the Annunciation ?, for Nathaniel Carye of Yeovil in Somer- 
set (PI. 57, 32), and for Robert Deluke in Drury Lane (PI. 57, 33). 

Sometimes wear or damage to these punches can be detected. For example, the 
candlemaker's cap at least is entered individually on the dies for William Tayler in 
Dartmouth (PI. 57, 34), and for William Wickins in Billiter Lane in London (PI. 57, 
35); whereas on the early Dorking token for Edward Goodwin (PI. 57, 36), his 
headwear is closely fitting and may be original to the punch, as also perhaps the 
form of the dipping-trough, and the length of the rod from which the candles are 
suspended, compare the token for a tallow chandler at the sign of the Horseshoe in 
Bow Lane, London (PI. 57, 37). Detailed investigation of punch decay is work for 
the future. 

There are also cases of deliberate alteration of punches. The brood-hen from 
Battle Bridge in Southwark (PI. 57, 38) is firmly on her nest, with which she fits 
nicely into a circle, and this may be the original form of a punch from which the nest 
was afterwards removed, and replaced with tiny chickens on a London die for John 
Sell (PI. 57, 39), at the sign of the Hen & Chickens at Hammond's Quay. 


8. For London company arms the standard source is John Bromley, The armorial bearings of the 
guilds of London ..., (London, 1960). 
9. Larwood and Hotten (see note 7), pp. 266-7. 
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The raven from Gloucester (Pl. 57, 40), dated 1650, had its beak cut short to 
become, no doubt, a partridge on the die for William Partridge, mercer (PI. 57, 41), 
of Dursley in the same county of Gloucestershire. 

These three birds (Pl. 57, 42) must be intended for sparrows, for their Drury Lane 
establishment is called the Sparrows Nest; but they become three doves or pigeons 
with the addition on the die of the slight tuft behind the head, which in heraldic 
convention characterises the dove 1°, On Thomas Adames's Windsor token of 1652 
(PI. 57, 43) the doves have the further addition of an olive branch in each beak, and 
probably come from the arms of the Tallow Chandlers’ Company of London. The 
birds without an olive branch happen to be called Three Pigeons in Tothill Street, 
Westminster (Pl. 57, 44), but we need not suppose that any distinction is made 
between pigeons and doves; they are, after all, essentially the same, and it is merely 
that some, usually rather large doves are called pigeons”. 

Finally, this prospect of a city (Pl. 57, 45) stands for Jerusalem, the sign of a 
house in Fleet Street. Wear of the coin notwithstanding, the device is clearly from 
the same basic punch as George Langford’s token from a sign in the Strand called 
the Exeter (PI. 57, 46), which merely adds two church spires. To the extent that the 
city of Exeter had more churches than the city of Jerusalem, we have come a little 
way towards the matching of representation to reality ; but more impressive is how 
similar, ostensibly, were Exeter and Jerusalem. And was Jerusalem builded here, 
among these dark satanic mills? Perhaps not; but the tokens may at least remind 
us of England’s (and Ireland’s) green and pleasant land. 


List of illustrations 


References are as follows: BW — George C. Williamson, Trade tokens issued in the 
seventeenth century in England, Wales, and Ireland ..., (London, 1889-91). Gilbert — W. 
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IOHN CAPON GROCER 
around Tower 

Rev. OF FRAMLINGHAM 1653 
around C/IE 

BW Suffolk 125 

WILLIAM HVTCHINSON 
around Tower 

Rev. OF NEWCASTLE 1660 
around Merchant's Mark incorpora- 
ting W, H 

BW Northumberland 5 
RIDGLEY © HATFEILD 
around Tower 

Rev. IN DVBLIN MARCHANT 
around IP/1654 

BW Ireland 342 


. Obv. THOMAS FITZ GERALD 


around Tower 
Rev. OF THVRLES 1657 around I? 
Cf. BW Ireland 707 


. Obv. IAMS HVNT IN around 
Tower 
Rev. FARNHAM IN SVRRY 


around I H/fleur de lys 
BW Surrey 79 

ABDIAH MARTIN 
around Woolpack 

Rev. IN GILFORD 1652 around 
Tower 

BW Surrey 115; the original 
obverse read IOHN MARTIN (BW 
Surrey 118) 

AMBROSE PAIGE 
around Tower 

Rev. OF EXON 1658 around XON 
Cf. BW Devon 139; Norweb 687 
I S IN NORTHHAMTON 
around Tower 

Rev. Two lions passant gardant in 
pale 

Cf. BW Northamptonshire 75 


1664 


1658 


. Obv. BOROVGH OF NEWBRY 


around Tower 

Rev. IN GOVNEY OF BERKS 
around B N/1657 

BW Berkshire 51; Norweb 111 
Obv.THE CASTELL TAVERNE 
around Tower 

Rev. IN S CLMENT DAINES 
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around I P 

Cf. BW London 2469 

Obv. THOMAS SLIGHTHOLME 
around Tower 

Rev. WITHOVT ALGATE around 
Tower 

BW London 96 

Obv. AT THE FLVSHING IN 
around Sea-port 

Rev. ESTSMITHFILD 
around T/WE 

Cf. Gilbert 126 

Obv. THE ANTWERP TAVERN 
around Sea-port 

Rev. BEHIND THE EXCHANG 
around T/PA 

BW London 963 

Oby. AT THE OLD MAN. IN 
around Bust, left 

Rev. WESTMIN MARKET PLA 
around F/WI 

BW London 2532 

Obv. THE GRAVE MORYES IN 
around Bust, left 

Rev. LEADEN HALL STREETE 
around T/GE 

Cf. BW London 1691 

Obv. AT THE FIGTRE around 
Tree 

Rev. IN BARBIKN 1653 around S 
P 

BW London 121 

Obv. AT THE OLFA TREE 
around Tree 

Rev. IN SINGON STREETE 
around S/EA 

BW London 2579 

Obv. AT THE WILLOW TREE 
around Tree 

Rev. IN THE OVLD CHANGE 
around B/NI 

BW London 2127 
Obv. MANASLES 
around Tree 

Rev. IN BANBVRY 1653 around 
P/MB 

Cf. BW Oxfordshire 14; Milne 16 
Obv. AT THE SWAN TAVERN 
around Swan, close 


1654 


PLVMTON 
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Rev. IN OVLD FISH STREET 
around M/IA 

BW London 2141 

Obv. ELIZABETH SWAN around 
HER/HALF/PENY 


Rev. AT REDERIFF around 
Swan, close 

BW Surrey 284 

Obv. AVGVSTINE BRIDGS 


around Cock 

Rev. IN NORWICH GROCER 
around A B 

BW Norfolk 123 

Obv. GILES COX IN THE around 
Cock 

Rev. VPPER GROVND BAKER 
around C/GP 

BW Southwark 477 

Obv. AT THE SWANN around 
Swan, rising 

Rev. IN HARBROVGH 
around S/HF 

BW Leicestershire 85 

Obv. IOHN WELCH 1658 around 
Swan, rising 

Rev. IN NITINGALL LANE 
around W/IS 

BW London 2075 

Obv. WILLIAM FAWCET around 
F/WA 

Rev. IN SVNDERLAND around 
Lion rampant 

BW Durham 51; Norweb 1075 
Obv. IOHN HARRIS AT THE 
around Lion rampant 
Rev. READ LYON 
around I H 

BW Oxfordshire 200 
Obv. WILLIAM TAYLOR around 
George & Dragon 

Rev. IN REDING 1658 around 
T/WM/R 

BW Berkshire 118 but signature RH 
on reverse; Norweb 185 

Obv. AT THE GEORGE around 
George & Dragon 

Rev. IN BVRFORD 1652 around 
V/RA 

Cf. BW Oxfordshire 53; Milne 54 
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IN THAME 


30, Obw. 


31. 


32. 
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34. 


39. 


36. 
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39. 


MICHAELL ARNOLD 
around Mermaid 

Rev. IN COLCHESTER around M 
A 

BW Essex 91; Norweb 1157 

Obv. THE MEARMAD TAVERN 


around Mermaid 


Rev. IN | &HEAPSYDE 71651 
around M/RM 
BW London 591 
Ору. NATHANIELL  CARYE 


around Angel 

Rev. OF YEAVELL 1652 around 
C/NA 

BW Somerset 331 

Obv. ROBERT DELVKE AT THE 
around Angel 

Rev. ANGELL IN DRVRY LANE 
around Angel 

BW London 863 

Обу. - WILLIAM "TAYLER - IN 
around Candlemaker 

Rev. DERTMOVTH 1658 around 
T/WI 

Norweb 654 

Obv. WILLIAM/WICKINS/1657 
Rev. IN BILETR LANE around 
Candlemaker 

BW London 212 
Obv. EDWARD 
around Candlemaker 
Rev. OF DARKIN 
around G/EE 

BW Surrey 48 

Oby. AT THE HORS SHOOTIN 
around Candlemaker 

Rev. BOW LANE TOLOW- 
CHAND around C/DI 

Cf. BW London 375 

Obv. THE BROOD HEN AT 
BATLE around Hen on nest 

Rev. BRIDG IN SOWTHARKE 
around S/LE 

BW Southwark 147 

Obv. AT THE HEN AND around 
Hen and chickens 

Rev. CHICKINS AT HAMONS 
KEY around S/IOHN/SELL/R 
BW London 1311 
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IN SVRRY 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 
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Obv. AT THE RAEN TAVERNE 
around Bird with long beak 
Rev. IN GLOCESTER 1650 around 


W/WA 

BW Gloucestershire 101; Norweb 
1676 

Obv. WILLIAM PARTRIDGE 


around Bird with short beak 
Rev. OF DVRSLY MERCER 
around P/WE 


BW Gloucestershire 71; Norweb 
1645 
Obv. AT THE SPAROSNEST 


around Three birds 

Rev. IN DRVRE LANE around 
S/TA 

BW London 882 

Obv. THOMAS ADAMES around 
A/TI 

Rev. AT WINDSOR 1652 around 
Three birds with olive branches 


44. 


45. 


46. 
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BW Berkshire 163; Norweb 244. 
The upper bird is flawed 

Obv. AT THE 3 PIDGENS around 
Three birds 

Rev. IN TVITLE STREETE 
around F/II 

BW London 3160 


Obv. AT THE IERVSALEM 
around City prospect 
Rey. IN FLEET STREETE 


around P/IK 

BW London 1090 

Obv. GEORGE LANGFORD AT 
around City prospect 


Rev. EXCETER IN THE 
STRAND around L/GS 

BW London 2994 

Source of specimens: Fig. 45, 


Museum of London; remainder, the 
Norweb Collection. 
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For the convenience of the Indies. Coin pro- 
duction in 18th-century Holland for internal 
circulation and for exportation. 


(PLATE 58) 


In the Republic of the United Netherlands there was a large difference in the 18th 
century between the composition of the coin production of the Dutch mints and 
that of the coin circulation in that country !. 

The majority of the coins struck in the Dutch Republic turn out not to have 
circulated in the Netherlands at all, and conversely, the circulation consisted for a 
large part of old coins of types no longer struck, together with foreign coins. Seven- 
teenth-century Dutch dollars, florins, shillings, double stivers and doits dominated 
the circulation, together with coins from the Southern (Austrian) Netherlands, and 
with gold coins from Spain, Portugal, France and England. To a lesser extent 
recently struck silver coins were used, such as guilders and certain silver ducats, but 
other types, also struck in large quantities, were almost completely absent from the 
Dutch circulation. This discrepancy can partly be explained by the enormous 
export of Dutch coins in the 17th and 18th centuries to regions with which Dutch 
merchants traded on a large scale, namely the Baltic region, the Levant (Eastern 
Mediterranean) and Asia. 

Nearly all Dutch coins were originally produced for circulation in the Dutch pro- 
vinces themselves. However, most types were ousted from Dutch circulation after 
some time, because they could not compete with the foreign and old types mention- 
ed above, the relation between their intrinsic and their nominal value being too 
unfavourable. Their production continued as before, though, because other outlets 


1. H. E. Van Gelder, De Nederlandse munten (Utrecht/Antwerpen, 19807: Aula 213), 148 ff. 
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outside the Netherlands had been found in the meantime, as was the case with the 
gold ducat, lion dollar, rixdollar, ducatoon and silver ducat. An example of a Dutch 
coin type which was not struck for a foreign market is the gold rider. When the 
demand for it in the homeland fell away towards the middle of the 17th century, the 
production of this type stopped, to be resumed for a short time about the middle of 
the 18th century, when the gold price was low and it was profitable again to strike 
this old type. 

The lion dollar was no longer struck after about 1620 for circulation in the Nether- 
lands. Its production continued until about 1700, especially for trade with the 
Levant and to a lesser degree also with the Baltic and Asia. This coin type was even 
very popular in some parts of North America for a short time. The rixdollar was 
struck exclusively for the Baltic region after 1630, as was the silver ducat, which 
disappeared from the Dutch circulation around 1680 (except for the overvalued one 
from Zeeland). A similar fate befell the ducatoon. Introduced in 1659, this type had 
also to give up the struggle in the 1680s. Towards 1710 the Dutch East India 
Company discovered that it could dispose of ducatoons with a profit in Asia. This 
coin was consequently struck during the whole of the 18th century exclusively for 
the Asian market, there being no demand for it elsewhere. The small silver coins, 
too, were nearly all produced for export to Asia during the 18th century. It was 
forbidden to strike shillings, double stivers and stivers, except for the Dutch East 
India Company. 


Just as in most other European countries, the Dutch mints were at that time 
private enterprises. The mintmaster worked within the rules imposed on him by the 
authorities. The size of the production, however, completely depended on the 
demand from the public. The mintmaster had to answer to the authorities for the 
quality of his products and for the tax due to them, the so-called seignorage. In the 
archives one can therefore find particulars about the size of the production, but 
hardly anything about the buyers of the coins or their destination. When they 
stopped working, the mintmasters took their records with them ; hardly any of these 
documents have survived. No data about the destination of the coins are therefore 
to be expected from that quarter. The history of the various coin types already 
touched upon has largely been reconstructed from hoards in the Netherlands and 
abroad, and from narrative sources. Because trade to the Baltic region and the 
Levant was completely in private hands, and because no records of this trade have 
come down to us, it is impossible to quantify the export of the coins to those regions 
in detail. As far as the export of coins from the Northern Netherlands to Asia is 
concerned, however, we are better informed because the records kept by the Dutch 
East India Company have been preserved for the larger part. By combining data 
from different sources, our insight into the character and the composition of coin 
export to Asia can be deepened. Those sources are the Company books and ledgers, 
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the production figures of the mints, and the bookkeeping of the Amsterdam 
Exchange Bank, which was an indispensable instrument for obtaining the coins and 
bullion needed for foreign trade. Recent research on coin export to Asia for the 
period 1720-1740 has brought to light many details about the relation between 
production and export?. In addition, it gives a general view of the mechanism 
governing coin production and export in the 18th century. 


II 


The Dutch East India Company was a conglomerate of local commercial interests 
in the trade to Asia, in which six so-called Chambers cooperated, namely Amster- 
dam, Zeeland, Delft, Rotterdam, Hoorn and Enkhuizen. This body was governed 
by a Board of Directors, the so-called Lords Seventeen. This Board took all the 
important policy decisions, among other things about the amount of cash money to 
be sent to Asia, but the execution of their policy was left to the various Chambers. 
In Asia, the Company had settlements from Arabia to Japan, with their headquar- 
ters in Batavia on the island of Java. The Dutch East India Company needed 
different kinds of wares and of types of coins and bullion for their trade in the 
different regions. In the resolutions of the Board of Directors one can find how the 
coin types and quantities were shared out over the various Chambers and destina- 
tions. The coins were shipped to Asia each year, distributed over a number of East- 
Indiamen. The specifications in the bills of lading were very detailed, but unfortu- 
nately none of these documents have been preserved. An echo of such a document 
can be found in a contemporary copy, now in the Scottish Record Office, which was 
used in a lawsuit about the coins and bullion recovered from the wreck of the 
Adelaar in 1728?. Whether the sums mentioned in the resolutions of the Board of 
Directors were actually shipped to Asia can only be ascertained from the Asian 
bookkeeping records of the Dutch East India Company, now in the State Archives 
at The Hague. Here we see how great the variety of the coin types was, and, 
moreover, how they were noted down in the books. When shipped, the coins were 
packed in bags, drums and chests which weighed up to 100 or 150 kilograms. The 
coins found in wrecked ships in modern times afford us a possibility to test the 
written sources. Out of 760 outward-bound ships in 20 years, 32 were wrecked. Of 
the coins and bullion they carried, an average of 50% was salvaged shortly after- 
wards. Our conclusions about these coin finds from wrecked ships are sometimes 
distorted by the occasional parcel of smuggled coins. For instance, from a ship 


2. A. Pol, Tot gerieff van India. Geldexport door de VOC en de muntproduktie in Nederland, 
1720-1740, Jaarboek voor Munt- en Penningkunde 72 (1985), 65-195. 
3. Scottish Record Office, Admiralty Court 9/1203/74. 
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which had sailed without coins or bullion of the Company in its cargo, thousands of 
ducatoons were salvaged after shipwreck. 

The coins shipped by the Dutch East India Company were supplied by specie 
dealers, assayers, the Exchange Bank and mintmasters. The first three were 
concentrated in Amsterdam, but the mints were distributed over the whole of the 
Republic. There was a mint in nearly every province, a consequence of the political 
organization of the Dutch Republic, which was a confederation of provinces, a loose 
federation of independent small states which had formed a cooperative association, 
forced by necessity. At the beginning the coinage system was therefore rather hete- 
rogeneous, but in the 17th century it slowly grew to a greater uniformity. In the 
18th century every province struck its own coins independently, but according to 
the same general directives of the States General. Intrinsically and outwardly the 
coins were nearly always alike, apart from the name of the province and small 
details of execution. It may be imagined that the provincial mintmasters competed 
with each other to secure commissions wherever they could. 

In what follows, an impression is given of the cash money the Dutch East India 
Company exported, and of its provenance, in the early 18th century 4. 


Gold ducats were nearly always ordered from the mints of Holland and Utrecht, 
and to a lesser extent from the Westfrisian mint. Very little was bought through the 
Amsterdam Exchange Bank, but the few parcels that were consisted mostly of 
recently struck uncirculated coins, as appears from the coins found in the wrecks of 
East-Indiamen A kerendam and Vliegend Hert. The total production of ducats in the 
Netherlands was many times larger than the Dutch East India Company required. 
The majority must have been struck for private persons who needed them for their 
trade to the Baltic countries. 

As observed before, the Dutch East India Company discovered towards 1710 that 
it was profitable to export ducatoons to Asia, both old ducatoons issued before 1685, 
and newly struck ones. Among the old ones there were not only ducatoons from the 
Northern Netherlands, but also from the Southern or Spanish Netherlands. During 
the larger part of the 1720s the ducatoons were supplied by the Amsterdam 
Exchange Bank. This was changed when in 1728 a special ducatoon was introduced 
(PI. 58, 1-2). The reason for this was that a practice of smuggling ducatoons to Asia 
had developed. The Dutch Company tried to arm itself against this by striking a 
special type of ducatoon with its own monogram VOC (Verenigde Oostindische 
Compagnie). Large quantities of VOC ducatoons were struck towards 1730 and at 
the end of the thirties. In the meantime the production of regular ducatoons assu- 


4. Fora survey of the export of coin and bullion in the 17th and 18th centuries, see J. G. Bruijn/ 
I. Schóffer/F. S. Gaastra, Dultch-Asiatic shipping, 1 (s Gravenhage, 1987: Rijks Geschiedkun- 
dige Publicatién 165), 184-187 and 223-245. 
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med high proportions. Though the Company wanted to prevent smuggling, it stimu- 
lated this in fact by the overvaluation of the ducatoon in Batavia, and the propor- 
tionally high payment in the Netherlands on the bills of exchange bought in Bata- 
via. After effective measures had been taken against this, the production of VOC 
ducatoons got going again. The manufacture of regular ducatoons took place nearly 
exclusively in the mints of Westfriesland, Utrecht, Gelderland and Overijssel. The 
VOC ducatoon was especially struck in Holland, Zeeland and Westfriesland. 


Coins known from Holland, Zeeland, Westfriesland, Utrecht, Gelderland, Overijs- 
sel, Friesland and Stad & Lande (= Groningen) : 


gola ducatoons i shillings ШШ stivers cha 
ducats ducatoons stivers doits 
1720. HU UGO HZ HZW 1720 
SPE U Е (т HZW HZW 21 
ZA ti Y W HZW HZW 22 
ща NU UG HZW HZW 25 
Үн U HZW HZW H W 24 
25 H WU HZ HZW D 
26 | Lr U HZW HZW H HZ 26 
A7 | IH WU. Oo WU HZW HZW HZ Z 27 
28 | H WU HZW HZ HZW Z Z 28 
29 | H WU H H W HZW ZW 29 
1730 | H WUG WUG |H HZW HZW H HZW 1730 
al Ii WÜG WU H А HZW Z HZW G 91 
32.1 H WU WU O|H H W HZW HZW G 32 
33 ГСО UGO| H HZW HZW H HZW 33 
34 | H WU H GO HZW G | HZW H HZW 34 
So HE U Z UGO HZW HZW HZW 35 
36 |H W UGO H W HZW H HZW 36 
3) EW G GO| ZW O} HZW HZW HZ HZW 37 
39 | El GO W GO|HZW GO| ZW ZW HZWUGOFS| Z 38 
рн U U O| HZW G W HZWUGO А 39 
174018 UG UGOI HZWUG H 1740 


The small silver coins exported by the Dutch East India Company consisted 
mainly of shillings and double stivers, much less of stivers. Since 1694 no new coins of 
these types had been put into circulation in the Netherlands because it had been 
forbidden to strike them. The Company alone regularly got dispensation from the 
ban on striking small silver coins, so all shillings and double stivers struck after 1694 
were exported to Asia. The mints of Holland, Zeeland and Westfriesland received 
nearly all the commissions for these coins, as was also the case for the VOC duca- 
toons. Around 1700, apart from new shillings, also all sorts of old shillings taken 
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from circulation were shipped, as is proved by the coins found in the Merestein 
(wrecked 1702). Apparently protests were raised against their low quality, because 
afterwards the requests were always for "good" new shillings. In the 1720s and 
1730s shillings were exclusively supplied by the mints, which struck two different 
types of the same value. For the double stivers, too, two types were employed 
without any practical significance. The single stiver also was struck in two different 
types, but here one type, with a coat of arms, was clearly reserved for export by the 
Company (1724-1727), whereas the other, with a bundle of arrows, was used exclusi- 
vely for relieving an acute shortage of small change in the Republic in the period 
1738-1740 and just after 1760. This stiver was minted by all the provinces, and 
because of the general character of the issue, its type was derived from the old 
stivers struck at the beginning of the 17th century and still to be found in circula- 
tion. 

The export of doits started after a huge shortage of copper money had arisen in 
Batavia. Because there was a difference in valuation of 100% compared with the 
doits in the Netherlands, the doits destined for Asia had to be of a different type to 
prevent smuggling. These copper doits, too, with VOC monogram instead of the 
name of the province, were mostly struck in the western provinces, just like the 
other VOC coins. 

Apart from Dutch coins, the Dutch East India Company also exported silver in 
another shape, a large part of the shipments consisting of eight-reales. Two types 
were used, one type struck in Potosi/Lima, and another in Mexico and the other 
mints in America and Spain. In 1732 a new type was introduced in Mexico, which 
showed a more polished finish, and which was machine-made. Most of the reales 
were obtained by the Company from the Amsterdam Exchange Bank. This institu- 
tion distinguished between pillars, mexicans and new mexicans, names which corres- 
pond to the type-arrangement just mentiond. Sometimes more coins were bought 
than were shipped, and then the Company probably had them reminted into duca- 
toons or small coins, or else they were melted down into bars. 

As far as bullion silver is concerned, we only know that the Dutch Company never 
bought it from the Exchange Bank, but from private assayers and mintmasters. 
Nowadays the only bars known to us originate from the wrecks of Slot ter Hoge 
(1724) and Bredenhof (1753), both of VOC Chamber Zeeland (PI. 58, 3). The bars of 
the first group show an unidentified rosace mark, the second group bears the marks 
of a Middelburg silversmith/assayer and of the assayer of the mint in that town 5. 


5. A. Pol, Baren voor Bengalen. Produktie van staafzilver ten behoeve van de VOC, De Beelde- 
naar 11 (1987), 208-212. 
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III 


It appears from the above that the Dutch mints, or at least a number of them, 
were very active in producing coins for export by the Dutch East India Company. 
In addition, coins and bullion were bought from dealers, assayers and the Amster- 
dam Exchange Bank. The Company was by no means the sole customer of the 
mints, as large quantities were needed for the important trade to the Baltic region 
and the Levant. Consequently, only a minor part of Dutch coin production was 
made for internal circulation. A calculation of 1750 by the Mintmasters-General 
makes it clear that in the preceding sixty years all the mints in the Republic of the 
United Netherlands together struck about 450 million guilders worth of coins, and 
that 10% of this amount was destined for the Dutch East India Company. Apart 
from the Dutch Company, foreign companies too sometimes made use of Dutch 
coins 5. Оп top of that we have to reckon with the smuggling of coins by private 
persons. It is clear that far more than 10% of Dutch coin production went to Asia. 

The production of export coinage was unevenly distributed over the mints in the 
Dutch Republic, for the mints of Holland, Zeeland and Westfriesland received most 
of the Company's commissions. As the Company had its base in this part of the 
country, one is justified in supposing that the directors of the Chambers were incli- 
ned to favour the mintmasters who were operating there. The directors were relati- 
ves of the members of the municipal governments, and sometimes even these diffe- 
rent functions were held by the same persons. On the other hand, quality and price 
of the product may have been an argument for ordering the coins from certain 
mints. The fact that gold ducats were very often struck in Holland and Utrecht, 
and hardly ever in Zeeland, seems to confirm this. A picture of a certain specializa- 
tion of the mints arises from the scanty sources. However, many complaints were 
heard from the mintmasters in the provinces of Utrecht, Gelderland and Overijssel 
about their being neglected by the mighty Dutch East India Company. 


Illustrations (Plate 58) 


1-2. Ducatoons from the Republic of the United Netherlands: general type and special 
VOC type, struck in Zeeland 1663 and Holland 1728 respectively (Rijksmuseum Het 
Koninklijk Penningkabinet, Leiden). 

3. Silver bars from VOC Chamber Zeeland, destined for Bengal to be reminted into 
rupees (auction catalogue Christie's, Amsterdam, 16th March 1983 ; actual size of each 
bar is c. 3x 4x I5 cm and the weight is just under 2 kg). 


6. For example the English East India Company, as can be read in several reports of c. 1700 : J. 
G. Van Dillen, Bronnen tot de geschiedenis der Wisselbanken (s Gravenhage, 1925: Rijks Ge- 
schiedkundige Publicatiën 59), 322, 332-335. 
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B. COLLIN 


L'atelier monétaire de Perpignan et le trafic 


des piastres à la fin du XVIII siecle 


La fin du xvir’ siècle et tout le xvin’ siècle sont marqués en France par une grande 
rareté du numéraire. De plus, à la fin du xvrr' siècle, les rapports internationaux de 
l'or à l'argent sont défavorables à la France. Ainsi, en 1779, la proportion de l'or à 
l'argent est en France de 14 marcs 5 onces d'argent pour un marc d'or, alors qu'il est 
de 15 mares 7 onces en Espagne par exemple !. Cette disparité importante provoque 
une fuite des espèces d’or hors du royaume. Pour combler ce manque dans la circu- 
lation, un besoin croissant d'espéces d'argent se fait sentir, et l'Espagne reste la 
source la plus importante de ce métal. Mais cet approvisionnement est soumis à de 
nombreux aléas, la pluspart d' origine politique. 


1. DE LA VOIE LÉGALE À LA CONTREBANDE 


En juillet 1784, Charles III renouvelle les interdictions de sortie hors du royaume 
d'Espagne des monnaies d'or et d'argent; il en augmente méme la rigueur en allant 
jusqu'à interdire de circuler hors des villes avec plus de 5 piastres. Seule la Banque 
Saint-Charles ?, créée par la Charte du 2 juin 1782, et établie le 1° avril 1783, possède 
le monopole d'exportation des piastres, principale source de ses revenus. La sortie 
légale de ces piastres est donc soumise à la bonne volonté de la Banque, qui l'accorde 
ou la refuse à son gré. 

Pendant cette période de stricte réglementation, Cadix est le principal centre de 
l'exportation légale. Avant d'étudier les mécanismes de ces importations en France, 
quelques rappels sur le change entre la France et l'Espagne s'imposent?. Madrid et 


1. G. Thuillier, 'La Réforme monétaire de 1785', in Annales E.S.C., no. 1871; 1081-51. 

2. H. Luthy, La Banque protestante en France (Paris, 1959-61), tome II, 702. 

3. J. Bouchary, Le marché des changes à Paris à la fin du dix-huitième siècle (1778-1800) (Paris, 
1937), 20. 
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Cadix donnent toujours à Paris une piastre courante pour y recevoir 77 sols tournois 
environ : c'est le «certain». Paris donne à Cadix et Madrid environ 75 sols tournois 
pour une piastre courante: c'est «l'incertain». C'est cette différence de cours des 
changes entre les places selon qu'elles offrent le « certain» ou «l'incertain » qui sus- 
cite les déplacements de piastres et de lettres de change. Ainsi, Paris envoie à 
Madrid ou Cadix des Lettres de Change sur l'Espagne ; là, elles servent à acheter des 
piastres qui sont retournées à Paris où elles sont changées à nouveau ; et le circuit 
recommence. 

Malgré les dispositions prises par le gouvernement espagnol, et les faveurs concè- 
dées par le Roi à la Banque Saint-Charles, le monopole de l'exportation légale se 
trouve concentré entre les mains d'un petit groupe de financiers francais. Mais la 
France a un trop grand besoin de numéraire pour se contenter d'une distribution au 
compte-goutte. Cette nécessité, liée d'ailleurs à une tradition issue des barriéres 
douanières dressées autour de l'Espagne pour protéger son économie, provoque une 
intense contrebande en Catalogne. C'est, d'ailleurs, ce qu'écrit Aubert, Consul de 
France à Cadix, le 12 mai 1784: «les droits de la douanes espagnole sont actuelle- 
ment tellement exhorbitants que la contrebande est devenue nécessaire » 4. 

Pour lutter contre elle, le gouvernement espagnol fait appliquer des mesures de 
prohibition rigoureuses?. Tous les navires sont fouillés avant leur départ et, méme 
au cours de leur navigation, ils sont susceptibles d'étre visités par des barques des 
Douanes. Les navires francais sont, bien entendu, les premiers suspectés. La 
convention du 24 septembre 1786, stipule dans son article 3: «les monnaies espagno- 
les d'or et d'argent qui seront embarquées sur des navires francais soit dans un port 
francais, soit dans un port étranger, seront accompagnées d'un certificat du Consul 
d'Espagne résidant dans ce port, pour en constater le chargement ; le défaut de ce 
certificat expose à la confiscation de ces espéces si le navire relache dans un port 
d'Espagne». Les autres bateaux sont aussi soumis à ce contróle; ainsi, le 18 juin 
1785, le vaisseau de guerre espagnol 'Rayo' est le théatre d'une saisie de 9.000 
piastres. Ces mesures sont trés dissuasives et interrompent en grande partie ce trafic 
par mer. Elles sont pourtant renforcées en 1787. Des perquisitions ont lieu dans la 
plupart des maisons de commerce francaises installées à Barcelone. Celle effectuée 
chez le négociant Barre permet aux espagnols de saisir la correspondance de celui-ci 
avec Jean Hibes, directeur de la Monnaie de Perpignan, qu'il fournit illégalement en 


piastres. 


4. A. N. Aff. Etr. BI 199, 

5. Lettre de Jean Ribes, directeur de la Monnaie de Perpignan, 9 Mai 1787: «La rareté des 
piastres devient plus considérable de jour en jour. La difficulté des passages n’a point 
d'exemple ». 
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Cette répression touche également la frontière terrestre ê et les douaniers espagnols 
poursuivent méme les suspects sur le territoire français”. On estime, en effet, à cette 
époque, à 100.000 le nombre des contrebandiers qui s'opposent aux 40.000 douaniers 
sur cette frontiére. Leurs rencontres tournent méme parfois à l'affrontement, 
comme en avril 1787 où un combat opposa 150 contrebandiers à 400 gardes et 
hommes de troupe. 

Toutes ce mesures n'empéchent pas l'alimentation clandestine de la France en 
piastres: «on en introduit journellement en Roussilon et des sommes considéra- 
bles » 8, « Notre vendeur en porte 5 à 6 mille (piastres) chaque 8 jours » 9, « Il n'y a pas 
de semaine qu'il n'en passe par cette dernière ville (Montlouis) pour descendre en 
Roussillon, prés de 50 à 60.000 ..., hiers jai vu arriver vingt et un mulets qui 
portaient chacun 4.000 piastres » 10, Cette industrie est bien organisée et les intéres- 
ses débordent d’ingéniosité et d'imagination pour la camoufler. Ainsi, un négociant 
français de Barcelone emploie-t-il une correspondance codée, dans laquelle il rem- 
place le mot piastre par citrons, cire, feuilles blanches, ... D'autres utilisent les 
nombreuses exportation d'animaux de boucherie vers la Catalogne pour falsifier les 
autorisations de sortie d'argent accordées à cet effet. Certains méme offrent des 
primes aux passeurs, ou font des avances d'argent aux contrebandiers se rendant à 
Barcelone. 

La lutte contre la contrebande n'empéche donc pas l'hémorragie d'argent espa- 
gnol, mais la ralentie considérablement puisque le montant des sorties en fraude, 
d'aprés les estimations, passe de 20 millions de livres en 1786 à 7,5 millions en 
1289, 


2. LE RÖLE DE L’ATELIER MONETAIRE DE PERPIGNAN 


L'une des principales destination de ce trafic, du moins une des premiéres, est 
Perpignan, relai où se concentrent, depuis leurs divers points de passage, les expédi- 
tions venant d'Espagne, avant de repartir vers les diverses places du royaume. Pour 
ce faire, un correspondant local se charge de cette délicate mission: délicate car il 
faut calculer le profit le plus intéressant et prendre en compte les variations des 
cours durant le voyage. 


= 


P. Vilar, La Catalogne dans l'Espagne moderne (Paris, 1962), tome III, 99. 

F. Rebuffat et M. Coudurie, Marseille et le négoce monétaire international (Marseille, 1968), 32. 

8. A. N. F 12 1889. Rapport de l'Epinay, à Montlouis, à de Colonia, Intendant des Fermes 
Générales, 13 juin 1785. 

9. Rebuffat et Coudurie, 34. 

10. Rapport de l'Epinay, op. cit. 

11. Rapport de l'Epinay, op. cit. 
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Parmi tous ces correspondants en place à Perpignan, un homme attire particuliè- 
rement l'attention de par ses fonctions et ses activités: Jean Ribes. Trésorier parti- 
culier ? et Directeur de la Monnaie de Perpignan (différent: un canon), il est aussi 
receveur général des Finances de Toulouse, Montpellier, Orléans et du Roussillon. 
Depuis 1775, ce personnage se livre au commerce des espéces à grande échelle en 
s'approvisionnant en Espagne. A Madrid, il commerce avec Ch. Marraci et Cie, à 
Barcelone avec Barre ainé, et à Cadix avec Prasca Arbore. Il se plaint, d'ailleurs, 
par une lettre du 19 mars 1787, de la perquisition effectuée chez Barre, qui a permis 
aux espagnols de mettre la main sur sa correspondance portant sur ce trafic clandes- 
tin. Voici ce qu'il écrit : «les piastres devront nécessairement hausser partout par les 
difficultés sans nombre qui s'opposent journellement à l'extraction. Cela est devenu 
à un tel point qu'on s'est permis à Barcelone des attentats contre le droit des gens en 
faisant visiter les écritures et la correspondance de plusieurs maisons étrangères et 
nationales, et doublant les gardes sur les frontières de sorte qu'il ne passe plus une 
piastre » 13, 

En France, Jean Ribes possède des entrepots de piastres à Montlouis et Puigcerda, 
ainsi qu'à Bayonne. Son circuit de distribution en France est également des plus 
intéressant. Sa place de Directeur de la Monnaie lui permet de jouer sur les deux 
tableaux : piastres ou écus français. Les piastres partent vers Limoges, où il ali- 
mente Louis Nourissart, directeur de l’atelier monétaire de cette ville 4, vers Lyon, 
où il possède de nombreux correspondants, vers Marseille, et vers Paris, où il 
commerce, entre autre, avec Vassal, receveur general des Finances. Mais il fournit 
également ses correspondants, selon leur demande, en écus de France qui sont frap- 
pés à Perpignan, mais aussi à Montpellier ou méme-à Paris 15. 

Pour situer l’envergure de son trafic, quelques exemples suffiront : entre le 1° 
janvier et le 30 juin 1781, il expédie pour 2.046.491 livres 16 sols 4 deniers en écus de 
France à la maison Bourrely et Puech de Montpellier. En contrepartie, ceux-ci lui 
adressent pour 3.015.166 livres 7 sols 5 deniers de lettres de change. En octobre 
1785, il vend à Lyon 112.000 piastres. En 1788, il envoie à Simon Le Normand, 
receveur général des Finances de la Rochelle, puis de Tours, 2.878.303 livres en écus 
de France, et en 1789, 3.826.536 livres. Notez que, si l'envoie à Bourrely et Puech, 
en 1781 représente environ le tiers de la frappe annuelle de la Monnaie de Perpignan, 
ceux adressés à Le Normand en représentent les 3/4. 

Ce qui est intéressant c'est que ces opérations ne sont pas menées exclusivement 
par Ribes en sa qualité de Directeur de l'atelier de Perpignan, mais à titre privé 


12. A. N. Z 1 b 594: reçu Trésorier Particulier le 13 novembre 1780. 


13. Rebuffat et Coudurie, 32. 
14. A. D. Pyrennées Orientales C 1110. 
15. L. Dermigny, ‘Circuits d’argent et milieux d'affaires au dix-huitième siècle’, Revue Historique 


(Oct./Dec. 1954), 248 et suiv. 
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également, utilisant en celà ses fonctions administratives. Il rejoint en ceci nombre 
de ses contemporains et de ses correspondants. Il n'en oublie d'ailleurs pas ses 
fonctions et devoirs car dans certaines opérations avec Simon Le Normand, il appa- 
rait comme le grand pourvoyeur de fonds de la Caisse d'Escompte et du gouverne- 
ment. Mais ces manipulations, trés officielles, se font cette fois ci à perte pour Le 
Normand qui, pour se procurer des espèces à tous prix, accepte de perdre 12 à 15% 
de frais. Ces concessions sont indispensables pour se procurer le répit nécessaire 
avant la faillite totale du pouvoir, et, outre l'atelier monétaire de Paris, qui reçoit, 
par exemple, 2 millions de piastres en 1790, 50.000 piastres sont ainsi expédiées par 
Ribes sur les ordres de Le Normand à celui de Marseille en 1789, 18.000 à celui de 
Toulouse et 100.000 à celui de Limoges. Par son volume de production, l'atelier de 
Perpignan domine cependant toute cette fin de l'Ancien Régime, dépassant parfois 
même celui de Paris. 

Ribes travaille également pour le Controleur Général de Finances, Charles- 
Alexandre de Calonne. Cette collaboration est parfois indirecte, par l'intermédiaire 
de Polignac ou de Louis Nourissart; ou méme directe, lorsque, à l'occasion de la 
réforme monétaire de 1785, il lui adresse directement 20.000 livres en or. Ces mani- 
pulations sont toutes l'occasion pour Jean Hibes de réaliser d'importants profits. 
Ainsi, par exemple, en 1786, il achète 73.000 piastres qu'il fait parvenir à Roux, 
négociant de Marseille. Payées 5 livres 6 sols 6 deniers, elles lui sont vendues 5 livres 
9 sols, soit, aprés paiement des frais de transport, un bénéfice d'environ 20 deniers 
par piastre, 6.250 livres pour cette seule opération. Ce profit est intéressant car les 
manipulations durent ici moins de 15 jours. S'il est impossible d'évaluer le volume 
total de ce trafic, une lettre de la seule maison Rita Magin Mari de Barcelone, du 14 
septembre 1785, révèle qu’elle vend à Ribes «un demi-million (de piastres) par 
année » au prix de 5 livres 6 sols 2 deniers. Ceci donne tout de même une idée de son 
importance. 

Les envois seront tout de même interrompus en grande partie de 1788 à 1790, la 
frappe de l'atelier monétaire de Perpignan absorbant en 1788 82.000 marcs et en 
1789 110.000 marcs d'argent monétaire en piastres. Cette interruption coïncide avec 
les expéditions massives d'écus de France à Simon Le Normand. En effet, pour 
l'année 1789, l'atelier de Perpignan semble détenir le record de frappe de tous les 
autres ateliers du royaume avec plus de 900.000 écus, record qu'il détient également 
pour les demi-écus en 1786 et 1787 et pour les 1/10° en 1786. Ces manipulations 
portent également sur l’or puisque dès août 1787, Ribes effectue des envois massifs 
d'or à son correspondant. Il est, d'ailleurs à noter que l'atelier de Perpignan semble 
s'être partagé avec celui de Montpellier les fabrications monétaires françaises : 
Montpellier travaille surtout de l'or alors que Perpignan ne frappe que de l'argent 
jusqu'en 1789 16. 


16. B. Collin, L'atelier Monétaire royal de Montpellier et la circulation monétaire en Languedoc de 
Louis XIII à la Révolution. Editions du Balancier (Montpellier, 1986). 
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Ces opérations lui valent quelques ennuis au moment de la Révolution du fait 
surtout de ses relations et amitiés. Il émigre en 1792, et ne sera rayé de la liste des 
émigrés que par arrété du 27 pluvoise An X. Considéré comme débiteur de l'Etat 
pour plus de 2 millions, il obtint vers 1816 un quitus général définitif. Avec la 
Restauration, il est méme annobli. Il devient Comte Jean de Ribes et percoit en 
1827 une indemnité de 96.989,31 Frs au titre d'émigré dépossédé. 


Ainsi, à la veille de la Révolution, les envois de numéraire ont assuré la prospérité 
de certains négociants francais. Perpignan est, en France, une des plaques tournan- 
tes d'un vaste circuit qui intéresse à la fois la France, l'Espagne, l'Autriche, le 
Milanais et le Levant, mais aussi le Nord de l'Europe et Amsterdam, un des grands 
marchés européens des métaux précieux. Dans une période économiquement et 
politiquement difficile, le négoce monétaire pratiqué à l'échelle internationale par 
des négociants-banquiers, permet au trésor royal de boucher des trous financiers de 
plus en plus importants. La Révolution, en bouleversant ces mécanismes, modifie 
considérablement et d'un seul coup les équilibres économiques et les circuits 
commerciaux. 
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Boulton, Watt and the export of coining 
technology: the case of Mexico, 1825-1849 


(PLATE 59) 


In 1983, I learned of the existence of papers in the Boulton & Watt Archives, 
Birmingham, England, which suggested a connection between that firm and Mexico. 
Research subsequently undertaken indicated that the relationship, which involved 
at one time or another one federal and four state mints, was indeed significant, 
particularly in the case of Guanajuato. My remarks here will be confined to this last 
establishment. They must be considered preliminary in nature, for much work still 
remains, but I hope they will at least shed some light on a rather surprising direction 
to the Soho firm's business activities !. 

Prior to 1810, there had only been a single mint in Mexico, located in the capital. 
But the unrest occasioned by the War of Independence had necessitated the crea- 
tion of local facilities, as communications with the metropolis were frequently inter- 
rupted. One such provisional mint was located in the north-central mining centre of 
Guanajuato, and the first coins were struck there in 1812. After independence was 
achieved in 1821, these branch mints were retained : Mexico's first constitution had 
a federalist bias, one favourable to the localisation of coining. In any case, the 
conditions which had necessitated the creation of upcountry mints during the War 
of Independence were still operative long after its conclusion. 

The new mints coined base-metal issues for purely local consumption and pre- 
cious-metal ones for national use. Most of them would eventually be leased to 
foreign concerns, firms able to supply the capital which was signally lacking in the 


1. Unless otherwise noted, all information concerning the relations between Boulton, Watt & 
Company and the Guanajuato mint comes from the Birmingham Reference Library, Matthew 
Boulton Papers, Mexican Mints Box. Those interested in an extended discussion of the topic 
are advised to consult the author's article *''A Mint for Mexico”: Boulton, Watt and the 
Guanajuato Mint’, British Numismatic Journal, 56 (1986), 124-147. 
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newly-sovereign nation. British money predominated here, as it did in many other 
aspects of the Mexican economy both then and down to the end of the century. 

In the case of Guanajuato, the Anglo-Mexican Mint Association, a subsidiary of 
Manning & Marshall, played the key role. In 1825, the Association concluded an 
agreement with state authorities by which it received the sole right to coin money 
there for a period of ten years (later amended, so that its concession would only 
expire in 1842). As it coined, the Association pledged the improvement of the 
machinery it employed : at contract's end, when the mint reverted to local control, 
it would be a modern facility, offering the finest in innovative coining technology ?. 

The Directors of the Mint Association applied to Boulton, Watt & Company of 
soho for the machines necessary for the modernisation project. Soho was a logical 
choice : one of its founders, Matthew Boulton, had played the most prominent role 
in devising a steam-powered minting technique, and his firm had been exporting 
coining presses on the improved model since the end of the old century. 

But the transfer of industrial technology from an advanced area to a backward 
one is rarely easy (as Boulton, Watt had indeed learned when it sent coining presses 
to Russia). There will always be problems, last-minute delays, sudden shifts in 
direction to be taken in tardy recognition of unpleasant realities. And so it would be 
in this case. The Anglo-Mexican Mint Association ordered a complete, modern mint 
from Boulton, Watt & Company, a package which consisted of four coining presses, 
six planchet cutters, two milling machines, a multiplying press, and the two steam 
engines necessary to power the mechanisms, at a total cost of £ 8281. It then disco- 
vered to its astonishment that it had no particular use for steam technology, the 
area to which it intended to send its mint having insufficient year-round water to 
power steam engines?. The reality of a backward area had tempered aspirations 
forged in a more advanced one: the Mint Association would eventually receive 
coining machinery from Boulton, Watt, but it would be on a much reduced scale, 
and it would all be converted, rebuilt, so as to be worked by hand. 

A portion of this amended machinery went out to Mexico in October 1827, and the 
first of it arrived at Guanajuato the following February. But not all of it: once 
again, a Mexican reality intruded, wreaking havoc with a British proposal. Of the 


2. Mexico, Memoria presentada а la Cámara de Diputados en 20 de Octubre del presente ano por el 
Secretario de Estado y de Despacho de Hacienda, sobre la creación y estado actual de las Casas de 
Moneda de la República, mandada imprimir por acuerdo de la misma Cámara (Mexico City, 
1849), 33. 

3. Public Record Office, London, Mint 13/200, Robert Mushet to Matthew Robinson Boulton, 9 
April 1827 (contemporary copy). The original of this letter is missing from the Birmingham 
Reference Library; I am indebted to Mr. G. P. Dyer of the Royal Mint, Llantrisant, for 
bringing it, and Mint 13/200 (the record book of the Anglo-Mexican Mint Association, 1825-7), 
to my attention. 
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two coining presses sent out in October 1827, one was still languishing in the town of 
Jalapa, midway between the Mexican coast and the Guanajuato mint, at the end of 
July 1828. The other was still being anxiously awaited by the Guanajuato coiners in 
the middle of 1830. The multiplying press was likewise stalled in transit, while the 
two milling machines did not even leave Birmingham until February 1832, some 
four and one-half years after they had been ordered. 

The Guanajuato mint made the best of a bad situation, converting a planchet 
cutting press into one for coining, tinkering with a locally-made screw press until it, 
too, could be pressed into service for moneying. But pressures mounted : the Guana- 
juato facility was expected to produce a very large volume of silver coinage each 
year, the mining district in which it sat being exceedingly rich. At the same time, 
having failed to secure nineteenth-century machinery, it was even short of decent 
eighteenth-century coining mechanisms. It also lacked good steel from which to 
manufacture dies. It further suffered from a signal lack of adequately trained, 
responsible personnel: its parent company in London had a positive genius for 
hiring unpredictable people, then sending them out to Mexico for long, uninterrup- 
ted stretches, during which time their families had to remain behind. 

All these difficulties, coupled with the large volume of coinage demanded from 
this mint by Mexican authorities, led to a momentous decision. Early in 1830, 
Boulton, Watt & Company was asked to provide dies for coinage, in addition to 
machinery. Thus, when we look at a coin struck at Guanajuato in the 1830s and 
1840s, we are likely to be seeing a hybrid, made in one country, from dies elaborated 
in another. 

This brought Boulton, Watt and the mint it served into a grey area. Dies for all 
Mexican mints were to be produced from matrices or puncheons supplied by the 
metropolitan mint in Mexico City 4. The Mint Association’s determination to entrust 
Soho with die production might be both laudable and practical: dies made in Bri- 
tain from good British steel would make counterfeiting more difficult and would 
also last longer. But laudable and practical or not, it was hardly legal. There ensued 
years of correspondence between the Association, which desired dies identical in 
design to Mexican ones, but somehow better than Mexican ones, and Boulton, Watt 
& Company, which valiantly strove to reconcile these mutually exclusive goals. 

The Soho firm first provided dies for the most common Mexican coin, the eight 
real or peso denomination. The first such shipment left Birmingham on 3 May 1830, 
arriving at Guanajuato in late November. The eagle or obverse dies were sent out 
hardened, ready for use. The cap or reverse dies were shipped soft, because elements 
would have to be added to them at the mint. 

Coins struck from these dies correspond fairly faithfully to those made from Mexi- 
can dies, with the exception of the wider border used on the latter (Pl. 59, 1-4). And 
throughout its connection with Mexican coining, Soho would experiment less with 


4. Mexico, Memoria, 35. 
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this denomination than with any other. Any major design difference would have 
been quickly detected in the Orient (which was where most of the coins ended up) 
and the coins rejected. A great consistency of design was therefore mandatory. 

But wider latitude was allowed for other denominations. Masters and dies for 
"small money" (subsidiary silver coins) were requested in the summer of 1834 and 
sent out the following winter: their designs differed from their Mexican predecessors 
in the more naturalistic treatment of the eagle, the triangular liberty cap with 
delicate rays. Coins would be struck with these new, “English” renditions of Mexi- 
can themes through the last half of the 1830s and the first years of the 1840s (PI. 59, 
5-6). 

Gold coins had received attention as early as 1831. By February of that year, a 
project was afoot to supply British dies for the most important coin in the gold 
series, the doblón. Such dies were actually shipped the following April. They did not 
represent a great innovation at first; by the end of the decade, however, gold was 
undergoing a design reform comparable with that seen earlier on subsidiary silver 
(PI. 59, 7-8). 

One of the more rewarding aspects of research on Guanajuato is the way in which 
the written document and the coin corroborate and confirm one another. Thus, 
there is a notation that milling machines left Soho for Guanajuato early in 1832. 
But the coins themselves proclaim such activity in regard to milling : photographs of 
the edges of an 1832 peso, at the top, and one of 1831, at the bottom, reveal 
differences in design which may well correspond to the introduction of a new mecha- 
nism with new “cheeks” or inscribed bars for edge marking (PIL. 59, 9). 

A similar meeting of document and coin takes place in 1840. A note of 30 Novem- 
ber in one of the Soho Mint Books speaks of a charge to the Mint Association of £ 17 
9s "for 30 new dollar dies altered from 183 to 184", rendering them usable in the new 
decade. And a coin exists to bear witness to the work (Pl. 59, 10). 

The evidence of Birmingham can also illuminate larger portions of the numismatic 
record. It is now clear that Soho was involved in a scheme for state coinage at 
Guanajuato, along with the federal project. Late in 1831, Boulton, Watt was asked 
to prepare patterns for new state cuartillas and octavos (quarter- and eighth-real 
pieces), whose manufacture would take place in Birmingham, not Mexico. Typi- 
cally, the Anglo-Mexican Mint Association wanted an identity and an improvement 
in the dies to be created. The project was later abandoned, but not before pattern 
cuartillas had been created which, while adhering to established designs, displayed a 
great improvement upon them (PI. 59, 11-12). A second pattern, probably created 
for a proposed Mexican federal copper coinage, also occupied the attentions of Boul- 
ton, Watt for a brief time, and it shows close stylistic connections with the Guana- 
juato patterns 5. 


5. For a discussion of the pattern federal cuartilla and the events which led up to it, see Alberto 
Francisco Pradeau, Historia numismática de México, vol. 1 (Mexico City, 1957), 354-364. 
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In time, the coiners at Guanajuato resumed the creation of their own dies. A 
letter of 1838 mentions that they were now taking the precaution of making new 
puncheons from working dies sent out from England. It is also significant that, 
when Boulton, Watt & Company had been asked to prepare and ship masters and 
dies for minor silver coinage, the firm had been requested to send the masters as well 
as the working dies. Previously, the former had been retained at Soho for additional 
die production. 

But another factor now came into play, one which fits an isolated provincial mint 
into a larger scheme of things. For Guanajuato was improving on Boulton, Watt’s 
design. By 1838, dies made in Mexico were being fitted with wider, curved borders. 
The original dies from England had been designed with narrower, right-edged bor- 
ders, because they had once been intended for use with collars in Boulton, Watt’s 
improved technology. Although that technology had been set aside by the Anglo- 
Mexican Mint Association, no one in England had thought to abandon the square- 
edged die configuration. But it soon became apparent to the Guanajuato coiners 
that rounded edges and wide borders worked better than squared edges and narrow 
ones — at least, in the case of Mexico. They therefore altered modern technology to 
suit themselves, and the Industrial Revolution received another tiny shift in direc- 
tion from some of those locally entrusted with carrying it out. 

Guanajuato did continue to receive some die shipments from England as late as 
1848. But a curious event took place in 1842-1843 : the mint’s coinage was brought 
into conformity with that issued elsewhere in Mexico. 

The Boulton, Watt records are silent at a time when we could most use them, and 
we must largely rely upon the evidence of the coins themselves. But their story is 
enough: across the spectrum of denominations, innovations introduced by Soho, 
including the restyled eagle and cap, the three dots after the date (perhaps a privy 
mark for the Soho firm), and other, minor elements yield before typically Mexican 
ones. At the same time, the die orientation of the Guanajuato coinage, which had 
stubbornly retained the twelve o’clock relationship inherited from Spain while it 
was being abandoned at other mints, suddenly switched to the “official” six o'clock 
arrangement. | 

The reasons for this "Mexicanisation" of the Guanajuato coinage are not precisely 
known, but they may have been related to the Anglo-Mexican Mint Association's 
desires to obtain the renewal of its contract, which was to expire in 1842. The 
attempt succeeded, but there was much opposition to it within Mexico: the chan- 
ges in designs and die axes may have been intended to minimise such dispute. In 
any case, the individuality of the Guanajuato coinage essentially disappears after 
1843, and dies made in Britain can no longer be distinguished from their Mexican 
counterparts. 


6. Mexico, Memoria, 34. 
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Soho’s relationship with this and other Mexican mints would soon come to an end. 
As the principals in the firm died out, their heirs elected to sell the machinery and 
other assets of Matthew Boulton’s creation. With its demise, the mints Boulton, 
Watt & Company had served would find other sources of supply, or, like Guana- 
juato, rely increasingly upon their own resources. In time, the firm’s contributions 
to Mexican numismatic history would be forgotten. I have attempted to retell a 
part of the story here, partly in the belief that it merits examination in and of itself, 
but also because there is more here than appears at first glance. We are not merely 
observing the simple affairs of an isolated mint in a backward country; we are 
witnessing the workings of the Industrial Revolution itself. 
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Reflexions sur les missions scientifiques 
et techniques à la Monnaie de Londres 


du chimiste Laurent-Jean Chaudet (1829) 
et du graveur Jacques-Jean Barre (1839) 


(PLATE 60) 


En France, la période couvrant les deux dernières décennies du xvir et les cinq 
premières du x1x° siècle, est une coupe au niveau de son processus proto industriel de 
sa monnaie métallique parvenue à maturité !. 

Il est vrai, que l'impulsion en fut donnée par l'Angleterre à la fin du xviir’ siècle, 
avec les ateliers monétaires de Soho, Birmingham et de Londres, reflets de sa supré- 
matie économique et industrielle qu'elle conservera jusque dans les années 1850. Le 
mouvement gagna la France, d'abord avec quelques difficultés, en raison de la 
longue période des guerres de la Révolution et de l'Empire. Mais ces périodes trou- 
bles n'empéchérent pas les milieux scientifiques de préter attention aux créations de 
techniques monétaires plus élaborées. La paix revenue en France, fut celle d'une 
reprise immédiate de contacts avec l'Angleterre?, suivie d'une remise en ordre de 
son économie. 

Toutefois, on s'aperçoit, que le culte du savant et du technicien qui transparait 
dans la littérature technologique monétaire européenne de la premiére moitié du 
XIX" siécle, ne va pas sans confusion. Avec celui-ci disparait certes un mythe, mais 
aussi une interprétation globale de l'expérience admise comme telle par les contem- 
porains. La période de crise et de mutation évidente se trouve non seulement étre 


1. La révolution technologique anglaise influenca indéniablement l'industrie francaise, notam- 
ment, après l'accord franco-anglais signé en 1785, cf. F. B. Artz, The Development of Technical 
Education in France, 1500-1850 (1966). 

2. Quelques lettres de l’essayeur général de la Monnaie de Londres, Robert Bingley, datées de 
1816 a 1829, adressées 4 son homologue de Paris, Jean-Pierre-Joseph Darcet, démontrent fort 
bien l’esprit de corps entre scientifiques (Arch. Monnaie de Paris, Fonds Darcet). 
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un moment de révolution scientifique, mais aussi de déstabilisation d'un savoir, 
laquelle n'a certainement pas contribuer à éclairer les esprits, sans omettre l'ambi- 
guité des rapports entre chimie, technologie, administration, ministéres et produc- 
tion monétaire. En France notamment, le malentendu qui persiste entre le labora- 
toire et l'unité de production de la Monnaie de Paris, apparait nettement dans la 
délicate question des essais monétaires 3. 


Mai-Juin 1829, Laurent-Jean Chaudet à la Monnaie de Londres. 


Les circonstances de cette mission confiée à Chaudet 4 sont à la fois curieuses et 
imprévues. Celle-ci sera d’ailleurs insistante de la part de Paris. 

La génése de cette mission résulte dans le fait, d'une imprécision des essais d'allia- 
ges, reconnue il est vrai, depuis déja plus d'un demi-siècle5. Cette lacune éclata 
brutalement au grand jour, alarmant du méme coups l'opinion internationale, bous- 
culant ainsi les traditions 5. Malheureusement, nous connaissons mal comment cette 


3. Le marquis d'Audiffret fait observer dans Systéme financier de la France, t. I, 119: «La diver- 
sité des procédés de plusieurs laboratoires ne permet pas d'obtenir cette identité parfaite, qui 
est la qualité la plus nécessaire à la monnaie d'une grande Nation ...». 

4. Chaudet (1783, mort aprés 1834), essayeur à la Monnaie de Paris, l'un des précieux collabora- 
teur de Darcet : «La Commission des Monnaies informée que la question des essais était agitée 
en Angleterre, sollicita l'autorisation d'envoyer à Londres l'un des essayeurs des monnaies 
(Chaudet)». Celui-ci constatait notamment, «qu'on s'occupait en Angleterre des moyens d’ac- 
cuser le titre véritable des espéces et matiéres d'argent, obtenus dés mars 1824, par un nouveau 
système, dit « Standard », lequel, consistait à ajouter pour chaque essai, la valeur de «3 penny- 
weights 1/2 au lieu de 2», afin de compenser la perte de particules d'argent entrainées par 
l'oxide de plomb. Les causes sont d'ailleurs diverses; température jugée comme en France, 
trop élévée, mais aussi coupelles inadaptées. Darcet et Bingley sont néanmoins d'accord d'ob- 
tenir des coupelles « faites de pâte tendre et homogène». Sur ce terrain, les analyses entectiques 
(alliages de plomb, étain et bismuth à bas point de fusion ne seront effectifs que dans les années 
1829-1830). Cf. Select Committee on the Royal Mint, (London, 1837), 113, et Rapport de Chaudet 
sur la Monnaie de Londres (1829), Arch. Monnaie de Paris, Fonds Darcet. 

9. «Il était reconnu depuis longtemps en France que le mode d'essai par la coupellation, des 
matiéres d'argent, n'accusait pas le titre véritable». D'ailleurs, le mémoire de Tillet, de l'Aca- 
démie des Sciences, publié en 1760, suivit de l'ordonnance royale du 5 décembre 1763, ne 
laissent aucun doute à cet égard. Cf. Select Committee, 1837, 113. 

6. «Cependant, comme ce mode d'essai (La coupellation) était suivi dans les principales villes de 
l'Europe; comme les différences de titres qu'il assignait à un méme alliage, n'étaient pas assez 
considérables pour motiver de fréquentes réclamations ; enfin, comme on craignait d'apporter 
du trouble dans les transactions de toute nature, par une modification qui aurait peut-être à cette 
époque (1760-1790), alarmé le public sur la fidélité du titre des espèces, on continua à suivre 
une procédé dont l'exactitude n'était point encore contesté ... Les essais à la coupelle accu- 
saient pour les alliages de 897 à 903 millièmes (limites des tolérances monétaires), au titre qui 
devait résulter de l’alliage mathématique», Select Committee, 1837, 113. Un nouveau procédé 
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affaire a été préparée — peut-être faut-il y voir l'importance de spéculations sur les 
louis d'or d'Ancien Régime et les écus d'argent auriféres entre 1820 et 18437? Sur ce 
point, il serait particuliérement intréressant de connaitre les pressions qui ne man- 
quérent pas de s'exercer sur le ministre francais des Finances de l'époque, le comte 
de Chabrol, notamment, le róle plus ou moins occulte de certaines personnalités, 
telles: James de Rothschild 3, le directeur de la fabrication des monnaies de Paris, 
Jean-Pierre Collot?, ou encore le directeur du laboratoire des essais de la Monnaie, 
Jean-Pierre-Joseph Darcet 1, et l'influence qu'ils exercérent, non seulement sur 
l'administration des monnaies francaises, mais sur les autres monnaies d'Europe, les 
Etats d'Amérique, ceux du nord en particulier (jusque dans les années 1860). N'ou- 
blions pas, qu'à cette époque, Paris sert de « Wall-Street» dans le domaine du 
marché des métaux précieux entre l'Europe et l'Angleterre, ces métaux non ferreux 
transitant par Vienne, Hambourg, Amsterdam, Livourne et Madrid !!. 


obtenu par le chimiste Gay-Lussac, dit «essai par la voie humide» (1830), consiste à l'ajout 
d'acide nitrique afin de dissoudre cet oxide de plomb néfaste à un bon alliage. Sur ce point le 
débat à l'époque est loin d'étre clos. Influences d'opinions ou d'intéréts en jeux ? Toujours est- 
il que le procédé de Gay-Lussac est contesté en 1839 par les rapporteurs Dumas et Colmont 
(1839, le premier, chimiste, membre de l'Académie des Sciences, le second, Inspecteur général 
des Finances). Sur ce point, voir le chapitre: Un rapport confidentiel : le rapport Dumas-Col- 
mont dans Guy Thuillier, La monnaie en France au début du x1x° siècle, (1983), 305 et ss. Ils 
reprocheront au ministre des finances d'avoir commis « une erreur» parce que en changeant le 
mode d'essai traditionnel (coupellation), il réévaluait de 4 milliémes le titre de l'argent. On 
notera que le mode de l'essai par la voie humide est toujours en vigueur à la Monnaie de Paris. 

7. D'Argout rapporte devant la Chambre des Pairs, le 9 juin 1829, qu' «une nouvelle découverte 
vint activer l'agiotage et la refonte: on reconnut qu'il existait dans les écus d'argent de six 
livres, un milliéme d'or ...», dans Archives parlementaires, 150. Cet «agiotage» ramassait les 
louis d'or, notamment de 1785-86, pour les accumuler moyennant des bénéfices substentiels 
dans une localité qui en «regorgeait déjà, mais oü ils étaient suels moyens d'échange en credit». 
Cf. Comte de Kérartry, Archives parlementaires, 81-82. 

8. Cf. Histoire de la Maison Rothschild (1965), 2 vol. En 1829, James de Rothschild signe notam- 
ment un contrat avec le directeur de la Monnaie de Rouen, Cambry — il détient la moitié du 
capital et se réserve la fourniture de tout le métal précieux nécessaire. Le banquier aura 
également des liens avec la Monnaie de Lille. Barbé-Marbois de faire allusion à l'opération 
Rothschild, Chambre des Pairs, 10 juin 1829, 197: «vaste spéculation ... préparée à Paris, Lille 
et Rouen par une riche association de capitalistes et, quoique cette spéculation n'ait rien que de 
licite, le noble pair ne pourra s'empécher, si les bénéfices sont démesurés, d'exprimer le vceu 
que le Trésor puisse les partager avec des familles étrangéres et méme francaises ». 

9. On ne possède aucune étude sérieuse sur cette curieuse personnalité, né en 1764 morte après 
1852, liée aux Rothschild et protégée de Cambacérès. 

10. Ce chimiste de réputation internationale, né en 1777 mort en 1844, ayant des intéréts aussi 
bien dans le domaine civil que militaire, saura judicieusement ménager les tendances, qu'elles 
viennent du pouvoir en place ou des grandes banques. 

11. Cf. L. Faucher, Recherches sur Гог е! l'argent considérés comme étalons de valeurs (1843), 40. 
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Dans le contexte, les essais monétaires effectués tant en Europe qu'aux États-Unis 
d'Amérique sont révélateurs. À l'étude des textes du temps, on constate, que glo- 
balement les conceptions de ces scientifiques et techniciens résident pour l'essentiel, 
dans une commune curiosité d'esprit, une volonté de comprendre, d'inventer et de 
comparer. La pratique y est déterminante afin de résoudre une difficulté ou d'amé- 
liorer un processus de production. Toutefois, chacun de ces chercheurs s'attache à 
faire la somme de ses propres expériences, à les relier à ce qu'il peut éventuellement 
apprendre de celles des autres. Ils constituent entre eux et avec les organismes de 
tutels, un ensemble du moins virtuel, que structurent et qu'animent des relations 
informelles de coopérations positives ou négatives. 

Il est indéniable qu'un réseau international monétaire existe. Pour l'historien d'au- 
jourd'hui, il s'agit de connaitre le degré d'importance de telles ou telles connexions. 
On s'apercoit, que cette avant-garde de monétaires se définit d'abord par son niveau 
de culture technique par laquelle les points de départ individuels sont fort dissem- 
blables ?. Toujours est-il que l'on observe une volonté de normalisation des alliages 
monétaires d'une part, pour aboutir d'autre part, dans les années 1840, à une nor- 
malisation de la mécanisation des monnaies. Dans cette course au progrés, l'Angle- 
terre et la France chercheront, chacune dans son camp, à exercer leurs influences 
technologiques sur les autres ateliers monétaires du monde. 


Jacques-Jean Barre à la Monnaie de Londres 


Il apparait qu'à la fin de la Seconde Restauration francaise (1830), la Monnaie de 
Paris prit du retard dans le domaine d'innovations technologiques monétaires plus 
ines ?, malgré certains progrés ; réalisation d'un nouveau balancier à vis plus per- 


12. On notera que les ingrédients, les manières et les gestes des chimistes semblent s'entourer de 
mystéres. En effet, d'un essayeur du commerce à l'autre, d'un bureau de garantie à l'autre, 
d'un affineur à un autre, d'un essayeur à l'autre, eux-mémes supervisés par un vérificateur, 
voir un directeur des essais il est indéniable que la nature d'un alliage de l'un à l'autre varie. 
D'ailleurs ces variations se retrouvent globalement entre Paris, Londres, Madrid, etc. ... 
— Cf. Select Committee, 1837, 116 et ss. 

13. Jean-Pierre Collot au poste de directeur de la fabrication des Monnaies à Paris, prétend que 
dés 1827, il avait proposé l'achat de 400.000F de machines: « J'ai besoin d'un local propre à 
recevoir 2 pompes à feu, et toutes les machines qu'elles peuvent mouvoir» et accepte de les 
exécuter à ses frais; l'administration des Monnaies refusa semble-t-il. « Je fis venir à mes frais, 
M. Maudslay, l'un des premiers mécaniciens de Londres, qui a fourni à son hótel des Monnaies 
presque toutes les machines employées », lequel aurait également donné des plans pour établir 
une pompe à feu. Là aussi, Collot prétend s'étre heurté aux refus répétés de l'administration 
de la Monnaie. (Lettre de Collot, directeur de la fabrication des Monnaies, à Monsieur le Ministre 
des finances), 1842, 3 p. citée par G. Thuillier, La monnaie en France au début du xrx° siècle 


(1983), 278. 
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formant (type Gengembre-Saulnier (1803-1807), et tentative d'adaptation de la 
virole brisée par le mécanicien Moreau en 182414, 

On s’aperçut bientôt, que, notamment dans le cadre d’une mise en circulation de 
monnaies de bronze 15, une modernisation du matériel monétaire s’imposait. 

А la suite du copieux rapport fourni par Barre en 1841, consécutif à sa mission à la 
Monnais de Londres, qu’il présenta devant la Commission des Monnaies et Médailles 
de Paris, les responsables balancèrent entre deux conceptions; l’une privilégiant le 
modèle de conception nationale, l’autre misant sur les spécificités. 

Pour cela, fallait-il utiliser au maximum l'expérience anglaise, c'est-à-dire imiter 
l'Angleterre pour la rejoindre? En 1838-39, les instructions données a Barre ** stipu- 
laient au moins deux points majeurs d'observation et de comparaison : 


1) étude comparative de la situation administrative des Monnaies de Londres et 
de Paris; 

2) examen attentif des procédés d’alliages, de coulée et de mécanisation relatifs a 
la fabrication du numéraire métallique effectués à Londres et les avantages ou les 
inconvénients qu'ils peuvent procurer par rapport au suivi de la Monnaie de Paris 17. 


14. Jacques Moreau (1785-1861), contróleur du monnayage des Monnaies de Bordeaux et de Paris, 
substitua en 1829 la virole brisée (5 morceaux) à la virole pleine, qu'il tenta d'adapter au 
balancier de Philippe Gengembre. L'adoption de la virole brisée en 3 morceaux beaucoup plus 
rationelle ne sera effective qu'avec l'apparition de la presse de Thonnelier. Cf. J. M. Darnis, ‘J. 
P. Droz, ler adaptateur des viroles pleines et brisées ...', Proceedings of the 9th Int. Congress of 
Numismatics, Berne, Sept. 1979 (1982), p. 1009. 

15. Dès 1817, diverses commissions nommées par les Conseils du Gouvernement décidèrent l’ad- 
ministration des Monnaies à la mise en oeuvre d’une redéfinition des caractéristiques et des 
types des futures monnaies de bronze. Les essais en furent nombreux, tant pour les règnes de 
Louis XVIII, Charles X, que pour celui de Louis-Philippe. Le ministre des Finances utilisa 
méme une sorte de bans d'essais, par l'émission et la mise en circulation d'espèces monétaires 
coloniales. Mais les diverses assemblées législatives qui se succèdèrent pendant plus de trente 
ans, repousserent les ouvertures proposées des refontes de monnaies de cuivre, craignant peut- 
étre un effet négatif par un éventuel abaissement de poids des nouvelles monnaies et de leur 
accueil par le public. Il apparait surtout, qu'ils étaient effrayés par les nombreuses difficultés 
que ne manquerait pas de créer le retrait et l'emission de masses de numéraire aussi considé- 
rable. D'ailleurs, cette refonte des monnaies de cuivre ne devait entrer dans le domaine des 
réalisations que par la loi du 6 mai 1852, ce qui permit de mettre à profit les diverses études de 
techniques de monayage. Cf. J. Mazard, Histoire monétaire et numismatique des Colonies el de 
l'Union francaise, 1870-1952 (1953), 63 et ss. 

16. Jacques-Jean Barre (1793-1855), protégé du clan Tiolier, deux graveurs généraux des Mon- 
naies de France, en poste de 1803 à 1840, succédera en titre à Nicolas-Pierre Tiolier dans le 
courant de l'année 1842, gráce, en partie, à sa mission d'information effectuée à Londres, 
suivit de son copieux rapport rédigé en 1841 (Arch. Monnaie de Paris, Fonds Barre). 

17. D'apres le rapport de Barre, l'administration envisagea la conception des machines suivantes : 
1) trois machines à vapeur (3 types de moteurs sont retenus, l'un d'une force de trente che- 
vaux ; destiné au laminage, le second de seize chevaux pour le découpage des flans, le troisième 
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sur le plan des frappes monétaires, qui intéressera davantage Paris, il semble 
intéressant de souligner, que le principe du balancier à vis actionné à l'aide de la 
vapeur selon les conceptions de James Watt 18, utilisé depuis 1810 par la Monnaie de 
Londres #, retiendra l'attention de Paris en vue de son adaption au balancier de 
Gengembre, mais les performances souhaitées par la Commissions des Monnaies et 
Médailles ne paraissent pas à la hauteur de ses ambitions futures. 

Parallèlement à cette anglomanie obligée, la Commission des Monnaies et Médail- 
les ne néglige pas pour autant de se tourner vers l'école des Allemands. Ce n'est 
peut-étre pas la fascination comme pour les anglais, mais la reconnaissance d'un 
procédé de monnayage révolutionnaire qu'il s'agissait de légitimer. L'ingénieur- 
mécanicien francais Thonnelier? y trouvera profit, en concevant dés 1833 une 
presse monétaire, d'abord manuelle, mais techniquement au point à partir de 
1846 22. Le procédé en sera directement inspiré de celui des mécaniciens allemands 
originaires de Grevenbroich, prés de Cologne; Diedrich et Henrich Uhlhorn 22. 

En conclusion, il ressort, que l'activité semi-industrielle de la Monnaie de Paris 
entretenait des relations, à la fois de dépendance, de solidarité et de conflits in- 
térieurs. D'ailleurs, les rigueures en matiéres d'administration, de gestion et de 
technologie, ne paraissent pas encore à l'époque considérée d'une necessité obsolue. 


d'une force de dix chevaux destiné à la frappe des monnaies). Chacun de ces moteurs action- 
nait les pistons d'une pompe mécanique. Barre note: «la vapeur frappe le coup, la pression de 
l'air extérieur ramène au repos la vis du balancier, tandis que le vide soulève le coin supérieur 
et le remet en position d'opération», 2) des laminoirs, 3) une machine à ajuster les lames (cet 
ajustage mécanique permettait après laminage, une uniformité du futur flan, évitant ainsi 
l'utilisation de la lime ou du rabot), 4) une pompe pneumatique adaptée aux balancier, 5) 
diverses engins destinées à l'atelier de fonderie (constitués principalement en lingotières ali- 
gnées dans un fort charriot sur rails). 

18. Cf. H. W. Dickinson, The Garret workshop of James Watt, in Science Museum, 1963, 11-12. 

19. CE Journal Officiel de la К. Е. дш 25 octobre 1871, 4151. 

20. L'ingénieur-mécanicien Thonnelier possédait ses ateliers à Paris, au 26 de la rue des Trois- 
Bornes. Concue dans les années 1830-1833, sa presse sera présentées à l'Exposition des produits 
de l'industrie francaise de 1834 (Cf. Arch. Nat., F !? 2319). 

21. A cette date, la presse de Thonnelier sera actionnée au moyen d'une machine à vapeur à double 
еше, 

22. Diedrich Uhlhorn (1764-1837), Henrich Uhlhorn, fils du précédent (1805, mort après 1881), 
mirent au point une presse monétaire dès 1817. Elle équipa les Monnaies de Berlin et de 
Munich en 1820, celle de Londres en 1828, tandis qu'un modèle était présenté dans la salle du 
monnayage de la Monnaie de Paris en 1846, conjointement à celle de Thonnelier, afin de les 
confronter au moyen de l'essai. La préférence se porta finalement sur la presse de Thonnelier. 
À l'époque, ce choix patriotique semblait d'une nécessité impérieuse. Cf. L. Forrer, Biographi- 
cal Dictionary of Medallists, t. VI, 160, et Arch. Monnaie de Paris, série E « Technologie ». 
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Il est indéniable, que les manques de précision et de réalisme, sans omettre ses 
tatonnements, l'empéchérent durant prés d’un demi siècle (1807-1850) de se trans- 
former efficacement. 


Illustrations 


Pl. 60, 1: Tiolier-Barre, Essai de monnayage sur flan de bronze. R/ dans une couronne 
de feuillage: LONDRES 1839. Exergue, petit lion rampant entre deux roset- 
tes. La Commission des Monnaies fit procéder à des essais de flans selon les 
procédés de traitements des alliages anglais, ce sont tous les essais sur lesquels 
figurent l'indication LONDRES. Musée monétaire. Médaillier, inv. 699/R. 

Pl. 60, 2: Presse monétaire de Diedrich et Henrich Uhlhorn. 
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The first numismatist 


Who was the first numismatist ? The question has never been answered. Ernest 
Babelon and later Elvira Clain-Stefanelli have given accounts where they suppose 
that a number of emperors and others back in Roman times had collections of coins. 
But at the same time they state very clearly that these collections were formed with 
regard to aesthetics and they are not able to mention one single collector of beauti- 
ful objects who collected coins as such and who had any similarity to the coin 
collectors, or scientists for that matter, as we know them from the late renaissance. 
That the famous augustalis is in its form closely linked with the Roman coins is of 
course quite clear and it proves that there was a knowledge of Roman coinage, but it 
does not form a proof of the interest in numismatics. 

Let us repeat the question, who was the first numismatist? The answer is still 
obscure. But some names emerge as the last centuries before 1500 draw towards 
their end. Robert Weiss has pointed to one called Giovanni Mansionario, also 
known as Giovanni Matociis, in Verona. In a copy of his Historia Naturalis written 
between c. 1313 and 1320 and now in the Vatican Library, he illustrates the margins 
with reproductions of the obverses of Roman imperial coins to show the effigies of 
the emperors mentioned in the text. There is also at the same time the rich mer- 
chant Olivieri Forzetta from Trevisio who is said to have acquired fifty Roman coins 
on a journey to Venice. 

When Francesco Petrarca (1304-1374) on 12 October 1354 met the Roman empe- 
ror Charles IV in Milan, they had a long conversation that was to be repeated 
several times and “I took the occasion”, says Petrarca, “to give him some medals 
(classical coins) in gold and silver which were my cherished treasures. I should not 
give them to anyone else, I said, but I hope that you will keep them and regard the 
emperors portrayed on them as people whose example you will follow. The emperor 
seemed most pleased and remarked that he had never received a gift which pleased 
him more”. It is this event which marks down Petrarca as one of the first numisma- 
tists. Clearly he collected coins, perhaps just because he held these classical figures 
in such high esteem. And not only Petrarca but also his friends, the counsellor 
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Rienzi Giovanni Dondi and Lombardo della Seta (died 1390), were according to 
Babelon important collectors of their time. 

For the last decades before 1500 we could mention several collectors in Italy, in 
Germany and in France. But we know very little of their collections, though an 
inventory of the goods of Jean, duc de Berry (1340-1416), lists several coins, not 
only old Roman but also later objects. If space permitted we could indulge in 
perhaps the names of fifty collectors, mostly given by Babelon. 

But all those now to be mentioned were collectors, and collected coins because 
coins gave them the possibility to come closer to the great figures of times gone by. 
We shall see that this attitude remains throughout the century, though slowly there 
appears a desire to study the coins, to ask them questions, to try to place them in 
their right time and surroundings. 

The first numismatic work issued was written by the learned humanist, Guillaume 
Budé (1467-1540). He was deeply engaged in anything that could fall within the 
“humanismus”. He was protected by the French king Francis I and he had himself 
an imposing collection of Greek and Roman coins. On this he based his publication 
De asse et partibus eius (Paris, 1540) which later enjoyed many more editions in 
several countries. It should be noted that Budé published this without any other 
means of help other than his own collection and his ingenuity. For the first time the 
coins themselves were the starting point for a serious study. Budé was not interest- 
ed in the coins for aesthetic reasons ; to him they were sources of information about 
exchange values and means of reckoning. He believed, though erroneously, that 
there existed a logical relation between Greek and Roman coins and he also tried to 
appreciate their purchasing power in relation to coins of his own time. The first 
edition is very beautiful. 

A work often cited and much used was Guillaume Rouille’s Promptuarii iconum 
insigniorum àseculo hominum subiectiis eorum vitis, which was published in Lyon in 
1553 with numerous, though often most inaccurate, illustrations by an artist well 
known in his own time, Corneille de la Haye. It was published in four languages : 
Latin, French, Italian and Spanish. It is also filled with apocryphal coins, for de 
Rouille had a most remarkable imagination. But behind his uncritical attitude one 
can feel the newborn enthusiasm for coins and what they could tell. 

This century produced a number of numismatists, many of them from Italy. The 
best known was Jacobo de Strada, born in Mantua about 1505. He became not only 
an author but also an agent for collectors who wanted to acquire coins. In a time of 
exceedingly bad roads he was engaged to find coins for the house of Fugger and for 
the Austrian emperors Ferdinand I, Maximilian II and Rudolf II. They were all 
interested in coins and we can presume that de Strada had a good income from his 
agentship. De Strada made extensive journeys through France and Italy to obtain 
the coins. He was in his time regarded as a hard merchant who looked after his 
house well. His portrait is painted by Titian and can be seen in Kunst-historisches 
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Museum in Vienna. He was regarded as the most knowledgeable numismatist of his 
time and wrote several numismatic works, the best known being Epitome thesauri 
antiquitatum hoc est imperatori Roman Orientalium et occidentalium iconum, publis- 
hed in Lyon in 1553. It was also published in French. The designs of the coins were 
done by de Strada himself, but engraved by a woodcutter, Bernhard Salomon. 

De Strada, who died in Parque in 1586, had several contemporaries. It would be 
tempting, though too long, to describe them all, but one or two of them should 
however be mentioned. Enea Vico worked in the old tradition, which means that he 
mostly interested himself in the coins as portraits. He lived part of his life in Parma 
and died in 1560. His production was sponsored by the family Medici and of his 
works we can mention Discorsi di Enea Vico caesarum verissimae imanines ex anti- 
quis numismatis desumptae, printed in Venice in 1553, and Le imanini con tutti 
riversi trovati et le vite de pli imperatori tratte delle medaglie et dalle historia de olian- 
tichi, printed in Venice in 1548. In this connection it should be stressed that 
"medals" cannot be translated as medals in the modern sense. It means antique 
coins and this interpretation remains far into the 18th century. 

We now turn to Fulvio Orsini (1529-1600). He had a rich collection, he belonged 
to one of the oldest families in Rome, and he spent a large part of his life as a 
librarian to the cardinal Alexander Farnese. He was dedicated to numismatics and 
he was more exact and methodic than those before him. He wrote Familia romane 
quae reperiuntutin antiquis numismatibus ab urbe condita ad tempora deii Auspusti et 
romamane, which was published in Rome in 1577. This work was a hundred years 
later called “liber divinus” and was published in several editions. 

It should be said that Orsini refuted the old idea that the so-called family coins 
were issued because of some kind of privilege of coining given to certain private 
families. In reality, as we know now, those that had the right to mint often supplied 
the coins with designs out of their own family history, mythical or not. 

Another Italian, Sebastian Erizzo (1525-1585), who mostly worked in Venice, 
published there Discorso sopra le medaglie antiche con la particolar dichirazione di 
moltiriuersi nuoomente mandato in luce. The people of the period often discussed if 
the old “medaglie” were coins or not. Erizzo, we regret to say, took the standpoint 
that they were not. 

But of course the interest of numismatics spread quickly over Europe, and Hol- 
land contributed several scientists and/or collectors. One of them was Hubert Gol- 
tzius (1526-1583). He had several professions and a printing office of his own. It is 
said that he, in pursuing his numismatic interests, visited around 950 coin collec- 
tions in Europe, covering Germany, France, Italy, the Netherlands and Switzerland. 
This is in itself admirable but the important thing is that, fifty years after Budé, we 
find such a widespread interest. It means that numismatic science and coin collec- 
tions had taken their place in society, though admittedly it was an interest which 
was mainly executed by princes and often within the curiosity cabinets of the 
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period. A result of this was that pictures of these cabinets (Jordaens, Franken, van 
Dyke and many other names not forgotten) show just coins and that the cabinets, 
most elaborate pieces belonging only to princes, mark the widespread interest. 

Goltzius widened the interest in coins through his writings. He built the royal 
collection in the Netherlands, he interested himself deeply in Roman coins from the 
provinces, and he saw much further than the effigies. He published several numis- 
matic publications, such as Vivae omnium fere imperatorum imagines a Julio Caecare 
usque ad Carolum V et Ferdinandum eius fratrem, published in 1557. 

Another Dutch numismatist was the collector Abraham Gorlaeus (1549-1609). 
He published Thesaurus numismatum romanorum aureororum, argentorum aerorum 
ad familias urbis spactantium usque ad obitum Augysti in Delft in 1605. His exten- 
sive collection went after his death to Henry, Prince of Wales, and after the death of 
the prince to Charles I of England. During the civil war in England parts of it were 
sold to Kristina, Queen of Sweden, so we can see how this fine collection followed 
the princes. The book mentioned was given by a Swedish historian as a New Year’s 
gift in 1629 to Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden. 

A friend and correspondent of Fulvio Orsini was the German doctor Adolph Occo 
(1524-1606), who lived in Augsburg. He issued a description of his own collection, 
Imperatores romanorum numismata a Pompeio magno ad Heraclium. This work 
became much appreciated and was reprinted several times. The remarkable thing 
about Occo was that he arranged his coins in order of age instead of in order of 
metal. Several of the copies of the book left to us to-day contain his dedication or 
notes by his hand. 

We should note one numismatist from Spain, Antonio Augustin (1517-1586). He 
has sometimes, probably rightly, been called the father of numismatics in Spain. He 
was a bishop in Lérida and later an archbishop in Tarragona. He published Dialogos 
de medallas inscriciones y otras antiquidades and a copy in Latin in the collection of 
princess (later queen) Lovis Ulrika of Sweden has the subtitle Antiquitatum romano- 
rum hispanarumque in nummis veterum dialogi XI, which gives us an idea of the 
context. 

Let us now note a few other numismatists who worked on the continent. René 
Budel (1550-1597) published a volume De monetis et re numaria in 1591 that was 
greatly appreciated. 

Ezechiel Spanheim (1627-1710) moved about in Europe (and in Paris). He is said 
to have started something that was almost a coin club where, with the coins as 
starting points, he discussed events in the lives of Roman emperors and other items, 
all with a great knowledge of history, geography and art and with the great know- 
ledge of a poly-historian. His main work was Dissertationes de praestantia et usu 
numismatum antiquorum (London and Amsterdam, 1706-1717). 

Jean Vaillant (1632-1706) and Charles Patin (1633-1693) were both doctors of 
medicine. Vaillant lived for some time in Rome and had access there to the collec- 
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tions of Queen Kristina. Patin specialised in the coins of Roman emperors. Both 
Vaillant and Patin produced several works, of which one should be mentioned : 
Patin’s Introductiona l’Historie par la connoissance de Medailles, which became 
exceedingly popular. A book of the same character and even more popular was one 
by the jesuit priest Louis Jobert (1637-1719), who in 1691 published La science des 
medailles. It was translated into Dutch, Latin, German and Italian, and few, if any, 
books on this subject have ever reached such popularity. 

I have bypassed several authors and their works. By the end of the first half of 
the 17th century, numismatics enjoyed a popularity which, though reserved for the 
more wealthy circles in Europe, was nevertheless remarkable. Of course the object 
was constantly classical coins, yet not without exceptions. When the British histo- 
rian William Camden (1551-1623) published his English history Britannia in 1586 he 
had a section in this book called "Money" which described the history of British 
coinage as he knew it, illustrated with coins from the collection of one of his contem- 
poraries and, though it contains mistakes, he made the most pertinent observations. 

Camden gave a new attitude to coins. Those he discussed came from his own 
country and he regarded them as an essential part of his descriptions. The coins 
came from the collection belonging to Robert Bruce Cotton, himself an historian. 
The collection contained the earliest collection of Anglo-Saxon coins in the world 
and is now in the British Museum. 

It would be tempting to enumerate collectors. We know many of their names in 
Great Britain. We know less about other countries and it should be encouraged that 
France, Italy and Germany should dedicate some research to this subject. 

For Sweden we know that the first coin collectors appeared in the middle of the 
17th century. We have already named Queen Kristina — her collections played 
from Rome an important ròle in the study of numismatics — and other names could 
be added. 

But the real break-through for this science came with the collector Elias Brenner 
(1647-1731). After several years of study and depicting his own collection (he was 
by far one of the best miniaturists in Sweden) he published in 1691 (second edition 
1731) Thesaurus Nummorum sueo gothicorum. It is a remarkable work because it is 
an effort to publish the history of Swedish coins, the coins of his own country. 

True, Pierre Bizot (1630-1696), a Dutchman, published Historie metallique de la 
republique de Hollande in 1687. Both authors had the same idea, and we must not 
forget Camden. But the work of Brenner was epoch-making. Like Budé he had only 
his own collection as a source. New knowledge has changed what he wrote but it 
was he who laid the foundation stone. 

All this material can be found in Swedish libraries. The Royal State Library in 
Stockholm contributes, of course, with an extensive collection where none of the 
works now mentioned are missing. The same can be said for Uppsala university 
library and to a lesser extent the libraries of the universities of Lund and Gothen- 
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burg and the very important library of the Diocese of Linkóping. But the Royal 
coin cabinet has the most important part of all. Its own collection of older books on 
the subject is good, while the Bank museum now in the Royal coin cabinet contai- 
ned a fine library. But even more important is the so-called Lovisa Ulrika library, 
now not only a wealth of information but also a showpiece. 

The given name is, however, slightly misleading. Carl Gustav Tessin (1695-1770), 
one of Sweden's most important statesmen and the foremost art lover of all time, 
became in his middle age an ardent coin collector. Because of his desperate financial 
situation, he was forced to sell his entire collection to princess Lovisa Ulrika in 1747. 
With this went the books or most of the books. This book-collection has been kept 
more or less intact and can be seen at the Royal coin cabinet where in its splendid 
leather bindings it stands, unique of its kind. We there have the possibility to see at 
a glance the literature which stood at the disposal of a collector around 1750. The 
roughly 220 works give a remarkable picture as far as the history of learning of 
numismatics goes. Another library should be added, that of the castle Skokloster, 
where some of the leading men in Swedish nobility have lived and where the library 
is not only a result of the Thirty years’ war but also of the interest in the written 
word that they all had. 
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The maligned reducing machine 


My title is in the nature of a challenge. When I hear the comments and read the 
statements which have been made by well known numismatists I must defend a 
machine which can exactly reproduce a man-made design, albeit with two quite 
clearly defined imperfections which are normally unseen by the naked eye. In 1915 
Sir George Hill wrote that "the Renaissance was spared the crowning disaster of the 
reducing machine’, and latterly in Coins, edited by Dr. Martin Price and published 
in 1980, we find the statement: ‘the advances in minting technology have almost 
all led to a deterioration in the aesthetic quality of coins". It has been refreshing, 
therefore, to read the views of Mark Jones in his book The Art of the Medal, publish- 
ed in 1979. He acknowledges the beneficial effects of the reducing machine during 
the whole of this century and finally comments that while compositions might be 
more suitable to the scale of the model than that of the medal, ‘‘on the other hand 
the technical freedom bestowed by the reducing machine allowed a wider range of 
artists to experiment with the medium and so led, at the end of the nineteenth 
century, to an enormous rise of interest in medallic art’’. 

The conception of a machine which would copy a relief design and simultaneously 
produce a pre-determined size of copy appears to date back to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The reproduction of a relief design involves the movement of a tracer both 
across the surface and up and down the contours of a master design model. The 
reducing machine rotates this master model, made of suitable material such as 
nowadays an epoxy or acrylic resin, and the relief.on the model is followed by a 
tracer which transfers its movements in the pre-determined proportions to a rotat- 
ing cutter; this engraves the details of the design into the surface of a steel blank 
(Fig. 1). This blank becomes the reduction, and dependent upon the type of model 
used, can be made either in relief or intaglio. 

However carefully a reducing machine may be set up and put to work, there 
remain two minor imperfections in the work produced. These stem from the physi- 
cal relationship between the tracer and the cutter. The first concerns the dimensions 
of the point of the tracer which follows the design together with the ability of the 
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Fig. 1 


model material to resist the pressure imposed by this point. Also involved are the 
corresponding dimensions of the rotating cutter tip, which has to bear the same 
proportion to the tracer as the reduction does to the model. The second limitation is 
the inability of the tracer to follow either an undercut or a steep slope of less than 
about 15 degrees from the vertical (Fig. 2-3). 

The tracer has a simple hemispherical tip, whereas for absolute following it should 
have a point tip. The hemisphere is necessary to reduce the tip's pressure on the 
model but this results in a loss of detail in the small shaded area of these diagrams. 
Similarly, the cutter generates a shape in proportion to the outline of the tracer and 
will not reproduce the corresponding area on the reduction. Because the tracer and 
cutter tips are in the same proportion as the reduction ratio the loss of detail will 
also be proportional. The smallest practicable cutter has a tip with a radius less 
than half a millimetre and the loss is so small that it cannot be seen by the unaided 
eye. The matching tracer tip radius would be half a millimetre if a 5:1 reduction in 
diameter were required. With design details such as hair the full penetration of the 
tracer into the recesses is unnecessary, but if the modeller observes this ratio requi- 
rement an exact copy of the original will always be obtained. The eye tends to 
observe the top surfaces of any design because these reflect the light most strongly, 
and the precise depth of a narrow recess is relatively unimportant. 
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In practice, firstly the material from which the model is made must be sufficiently 
hard to resist distortion as the tracer passes over it, and secondly the cutter tip must 
be ground to a form to enable it to have suitable edges which will cut the steel (Fig. 
4). The smallest practicable size of the cutter radius ‘A’ is a tenth of a millimetre 
and this determines the size of the finest intaglio cut which can be made. The 
corresponding size of the tracer tip is fixed by the ratio of reduction and in the 
example of a 5:1 reduction the tracer tip radius must be half a millimetre. 
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Fig. 4 


The second limitation of a reducing machine is that it cannot reproduce certain 
design details precisely when cutting in intaglio, and this must be taken into consi- 
deration when the plaster model is being prepared. Due to the cone angles of the 
tracer and cutter it is impracticable to reproduce a vertical design feature, nor of 
course can it copy an undercut. However, this ensures that the final die used for 
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striking a coin or medal will always release the struck piece. In all fairness it can be 
said that this is a virtue of the reducing machine because in the past hand-engraved 
tools produced serious problems of this sort. 

The coining presses of both Boulton and Uhlhorn had a mechanical feature which 
turned the bottom die immediately after striking because from time to time the 
hand-cut dies could be undercut, and as a consequence the struck coin would rise 
still attached to the top die, resulting in a disastrous brockage. About 1850, when 
the reducing machine began to be widely used, the turning device on the presses was 
no longer required as dies could not be undercut. So even if the sides of the recess 
are more acute than about 15 degrees to the vertical, the tracer cannot follow the 
modelling and only a straight sided slope at this angle is cut on the reduction. If the 
modeller can remember this and make allowance accordingly, the problem will not 
arise and an exact copy will be made in the reduction. 

In 1905 and shortly after the introduction of the Janvier machine into the Royal 
Mint, London, my predecessor Sir Edward Rigg examined the size of the tip and 
developed a system of gauges, enabling cutter tip radii to be matched with those of 
tracer tips in the correct proportions. His gauge tip radii varied from one-fortieth of 
a millimetre to something rather over one and a half millimetres, but in fact the 
lower end of his scale was never used. Even with his system he still had problems in 
matching cutters and tracers. He was limited to diamond tracers and steel cutters, 
and to manual skills for grinding and lapping the tools. 

To-day we are more fortunate. We have a synthetic material in tungsten carbide 
for both tracer and cutter tips; we have cutter grinders with diamond grinding laps 
which have optical systems with graticules so that we can observe the precise radius 
while it is being ground on the tracer tip ; similarly we can watch the same accurate 
grinding of the angles on the cutter tip and edges (Fig. 5). Models can be cast 
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accurately using one of the range of epoxy resins which harden so rapidly that the 
time between receipt of the artist's plaster to the completion of the reduction of, 
say, 35 mm diameter, can be less than 24 hours. To-day it is too costly to cut dies 
by hand and the modern reducing machine is an essential part of an economical coin 
or medal making process. It is now possible to make single finishing cuts up to 
6 mm deep, enabling these deep reliefs to be produced at little extra cost. It should 
be remembered that hand-cutting had its shortcomings, and in particular the liabi- 
lity of the engraver to undercut, and it is worth recalling again that both Boulton 
and Uhlhorn found it necessary to introduce the bottom die turning device in their 
coining presses to prevent an undercut top die from carrying up the struck coin, 
resulting in brockages. 

One wonders how far artists are aware of the advantages built into current machi- 
nes. To-day the artist can produce his design on a flat surface and the die sinker can 
assess the design and determine the amount of die camber he considers to be neces- 
sary. The reducing machine can then be set so that the design is automatically 
reproduced on the reduction with the required camber and without any other design 
deformation. It must be remembered that it is common practice for an engraver to 
work on the reduction punch or die after it has been taken from a machine, so that 
the result produced is not a true reproduction of the artists model. In fact this 
practice can be so extensive that the original work becomes a fresh design! It is at 
this stage that the critic makes his comments and blames the machine for the 
inadequacies. On the other hand, with the exactly prepared tools used on modern 
machines, reductions seldom need any finishing work. An accurate reduction from 
an original design could not, perhaps, be artistically acceptable to the trained obser- 
ver but this is not the fault of the machine; the original design should be conceived 
so that the reduction punch or die made from it achieves the desired artistically 
acceptable result. Remembering Pistrucci, the reduction is in the position of a 
cameo for which the reducing machine has long been used. Mankind has always had 
to learn to work with the continuing development of technology and the design of 
coins and medals is no exception. 

The reducing machine should not be maligned, but praised as having given to the 
widest range of artists the freedom to experiment and produce exact interpretations 
of their ideas. It provides a subject for serious discussion at the border where art 
and technology must meet. 
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Coin hoards in Switzerland : problems of their 
recording and interpretation. 


1. THE SITUATION IN SWITZERLAND 


In the last few years it has become increasingly acknowledged that coin finds 
should be classified in such a manner as to be of use as a first-rate primary source for 
historians and to be recognized as such?. 

The situation in Switzerland needs explaining. Owing to the federal structure of 
the country, claim to property of ownerless antiquities is made by the individual 
canton, or regional government, and not by the confederation as a whole. Accor- 
dingly liability to report finds, possible rewards and decisions on their safe keeping 
are regulated by cantonal legislation ?. Large cantons mostly have highly specializ- 
ed departments and museums to handle antiquities, but some of the smaller can- 
tons, such as Appenzell Innerrhoden, lack the infrastructure for this. It is true that 
the Swiss National Museum as a higher authority can help out in such cases, but it is 
neither financially nor adminstratively equipped for the task. So the recording and 
classification of finds has largely been left to the limited facilities of the few museum 
curators and local historians who look after coin collections. 


1. I would like to thank Hortensia von Roten and Noreen Graham for their reliable translation 
and Daniela Braun, Stephan Doswald and Benedikt Zach, my other assistants, for many 
valuable suggestions. 

2. The canton’s claim to ownerless antiquities when of considerable scientific value is postulated 
in ZGB Art. 724. Art. 723 regulates the finder's claim to appropriate compensation. Depend- 
ing on the canton, liability to report a find is regulated by a regulation e.g. in Zürich, or by a 
decree such as in Aarau. In practice the Swiss National Museum pays the finder a 10% reward, 
or in the case of a real estate owner the purchase price in trade is paid. A Sfr. 20.-reward is paid 
for coins lacking collector's value, whereas uninteresting coins are given back to the finder as 
soon as they have been registered. 

Some archeological services use private informers. The use of metal detectors is also a problem 
in Switzerland, where the search for treasures is only allowed with official permission. 
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2. ATTEMPTS SO FAR 


Nevertheless, there has been no lack of attempts made to gain an overall view of 
finds. Felix Burckhardt was a poineer in this, for up to about 1960 he recorded all 
information on finds available to him. This material, mostly loose notes, constitutes 
the basis of the card-index at the Swiss National Museum. Schwarz gave an account 
of medieval coins found in Switzerland at the International Congress of Historical 
Studies in Paris in 1950, and Martin discussed the finds from the canton of Waadt 
(Vaud) in a monograph in 1973. An exhibition in Fribourg in 1979 with the title 
"Medieval Treasures found in Switzerland" was meant to give rise to more intensive 
activity in that field, and Beatrice Schárli made this subject her own à. 

Also in the last fifty years efforts to begin consistent and systematic classification 
of finds have not been wanting. As long ago as 1944 the Swiss Numismatic Society 
set up a commission that produced instructional pamphlets, questionnaires and a 
list of registration offices. But the enterprise was bound to bog down due to its 
inadequate organizational base. As late as 1975 the suggestion to create an inven- 
tory of finds in Switzerland within the framework of national research programmes 
met with no response. But further efforts induced the Swiss Numismatic Society 
once more to set up a commission. In a report, “Inventory of Coins found in Swit- 
zerland”, presented by the commission in 1982, the problems were summed up and 
suggestions made as to how they could be tackled. 


3. THE NEED FOR A SPECIALIZED INSTITUTION AT A NATIONAL LEVEL 


Past experience has shown that a registration and classification system based 
primarily on voluntary work cannot succeed in the long run. In the report of 1982 


3. Dietrich Schwarz, “Les trouvailles faites en Suisse de monnaies médiévales”, Revue Suisse de 
Numismatique, 25 (1952/53), 5-10; Colin Martin, Trésors et trouvailles monétaires racontent l'his- 
toire du Pays de Vaud (Lausanne, 1973). 

Further publications on Swiss finds: Hans-Ulrich Geiger, "Die merowingischen Münzen in der 
Schweiz", Schweizerische Numismatische Rundschau, 58 (1979), 83-178 ; Gert Hatz, ''Schweize- 
rische Münzen in den schwedischen Funden der spáten Wikingerzeit, mit einem Verzeichnis der 
Inlandfunde", Schweizerische Numismatische Rundschau, 58 (1979), 179-222 ; Beatrice Schärli, 
“Mailándisches Geld in der mittelalterlichen Schweiz", La Zecca di Milano. Atti del Convegno 
internazionale di studio, Milano 9-14 maggio 1983 (Milano, 1984), 277-310. 

Up to a few years ago indications of finds were published regularly in Schweizer Münzblätter 
(Bern, 1950- ). 

Bibliographic references to hoards can be found in the following books: Bibliographie der 
Scheizergeschichle, revised by Hans Barth, 2 vols. (Basel, 1914); H.-U. Geiger & C. Martin, 
“Bibliographie zur Schweizer Numismatik 1946-71", Schweizer Münzblätter, 22 (1972), Н. 87; 
Bibliographie zur schweizerischen Kunst und Denkmalpflege, Zürich, 1, 1979- . 
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the creation of a permanent and specialized institution at a national level with the 
task of classifying coin finds is considered indispensable for the following reasons. 
The size of the material in question is quite considerable with an estimated 650 
hoards and 350,000 individual coins. In addition about 2-3000 coins are found 
annually. The number of new finds has risen considerably as a result of an increas- 
ing amount of archeological excavation, especially in churches. The few curators of 
coin departments in museums simply do not have the time to take this labour- 
intensive task in hand, as well as looking after the museum's collection. Other 
people qualified for the job are scarce and nothing much has been done to involve 
younger scientists 4. 

The investigation of finds is a national task that can only be solved up to a point 
at a regional level. That is why the planned research institution should in the first 
instance be equipped to help those cantons that do not have any experts themselves. 
But more crucial would be the coordination and supervision of finds that would be 
classified in the canton where they were found according to a standardized system. 
The third and most important task would be a centralized documentation of all 
finds. Supplementary to this, help and coordination could be offered by the institu- 
tion regarding further research work on the history of Swiss coinage and money, 
which will necessarily result from the work on coin finds. In order to function, such 
an institution would have to be made up of four personnel units: for classical anti- 
quity and Middle Ages/Modern Times each a numismatist, a restorer and photo- 
grapher as well as a secretary and documentalist. Specific larger projects could be 
managed with temporary staff, whereby young talent could be trained. 

In a country such as Switzerland, with its federally decentralised cultural and 
educational policy, the establishment of such an institution meets with considerable 
difficulties. The foundation of an independent public institute is impossible at the 
present time. In principle an affiliation to an already existing institution would be 
more desirable. Possible institutions would be the National Museum or the ‘‘Munz- 
kabinett" in Winterthur, both suitable from the point of view of their infra-struc- 
ture, or with regard to an administrative level the Institute for Preservation of 
Monuments at the Swiss Federal Institute of Technology in Zürich. Even so such a 
solution poses considerable difficulties considering the limited finances and tight 
personnel policy of the government. This leaves the possibility of a private founda- 
tion, such as the Numismatiska Institutionen in Stockholm, looked upon as an ideal. 
The necessary capital for such a foundation, however, would have to be fixed at 
such a high level that it would be unthinkable to try to raise it from donations alone. 


4. Only since 1980 has a regular course in numismatics been offered at the University of Zürich. 
Regularity is a vital requirement for the training of numismatists. 
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Research projects, limited both in terms of time and theme, have a better chance 
of attracting finance. This means that the whole project concerning finds of coins 
would have to be split up into smaller projects, for which time and again new 
donations, contributions and credits for research would have to be asked and justi- 
fied. Part of the financial requirement could possibly be met by regular contribu- 
tion from public funds. Moreover, it is conceivable that the customer be charged for 
part of the work done. 


4. THE TEST-PROJECT OF THE SWISS NATIONAL FUND 


With the aim of demonstrating the importance of finds of coins and of how the 
problem of their classification could be tackled, the commission for coin finds has 
developed a test-project for which Hans-Markus von Känel and myself are respon- 
sible. The project was presented to the Swiss National Fund for the Promotion of 
Scientific Research under the title “Coin Finds in Switzerland — medieval and 
modern finds from recent excavations”. In 1985 a research credit was granted. It 
will run for two years, until May 1987, and allows for the employment of two half- 
day assistants. 

In this period the finds of the last 15 years, which have accumulated at the 
National Museum but which have been left unclassified due to lack of time, will be 
classified in a way that should serve as a model. Most of the finds are from archeolo- 
gical excavations, chiefly in churches. Together with the classification of these coins 
a method and cataloguing model for the registration of finds is being developed. 


5. THE STRUCTURE OF AN INVENTORY OF FINDS 


In the future electronic data processing will become of such importance for the 
evaluation of finds that the inventory must be structured in such a way that compu- 
ters can easily be brought into use. Last year a computer programme was developed 
for the Roman coin find from Oberwinterthur. A personal-computer type Sirius/ 
Victor was used working with the BASIC-programme Kartei/Kartau from the can- 
tonal Department for the Preservation of Monuments in Zúrich. This model-pro- 
gramme, used to classify the find from the church of St. Laurentius in Winterthur, is 
being adapted and developed to the needs of medieval and modern finds. Data 


5. Difficulties arise from the fact that we must develop a programme for one specific, given 
computer, keeping in mind that it should be easily adaptable to other computers, due to the 
varying equipment of the individual cantons and institutions. 
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concerning the coins and their characteristic features is collated under 27 questions, 
that can be summed up under 10 key headings. Thus the question of how much one 
must standardise arises, and one will have to develop a binding nomenclature for the 
coinage authorities and agree on the use of certain standard literature for quota- 
tions. 

Independent from the use of computers, documentation will be carried out on four 
levels, structured in a way that allows for further research on the material even after 
the original coins are no longer to hand. 

For this reason each coin must be treated individually and photographed. The list 
of the coins in a find is the basic document. Heading the list, information is given on 
where, when and by whom the coins were found, the number of coins in the find and 
where they will be kept. The lists are ranged according to their inventory number 
thus making up the inventory of finds*. A copy of the list is filed and the files 
arranged alphabetically according to the municipality. Apart from this, the file 
contains documents concerning the excavation, correspondence and photographs. 
The card-index of the finds is kept in duplicate: on one hand arranged geographi- 
cally, on the other chronologically. The card-index of the photographs, however, is 
arranged according to the coinage authority, place of coinage and denomination. 
From this card-index valuable information on the spread of coins and the develop- 
ment of their types can be gained. 


6. RESULTS SO FAR AND PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 


Finally, I should like to highlight two or three points from our experience so far, 
and combine this with a quick outlook of the future’. 

Priority is basically given to the classification of new finds, otherwise the time gap 
between discovery and classification will become larger and larger. 

Our test-project is orientated towards the Middle Ages and Modern Times. Inde- 
pendent research work is being done on Roman finds, which will also set the course 
for the future. It is vital that this work be integrated as soon as possible into the 
project as a whole so as to avoid divergence in the treatment and classification 
system used for coins from the two great epochs. 


6. The systematic inventory number is made up from the official code of the municipality (where 
the coins were found) added to which is the find’s consecutive number and the time period of 
the coins. For example, the 16th coin in the first hoard found in Oberkirch/LU consisting of 
modern coins will have the following inventory number: 1095-1-N :16. 

7. For the first results of the test-project see: Benedikt Zach, ‘“Fundmiinzen der Schweiz 
— Pilotprojekt des Schweizerischen Nationalfonds”, Schweizer Münzblätter, 36 (1986), 46-50. 
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Furthermore, there is the question of how information on finds can be made 
accessible beyond where the documentation actually lies, and how it can be publis- 
hed. The latter could be done by selling computer printouts by subscription. These 
loose leaflets could then be arranged according to regional or to factual criteria, such 
as church finds. A series of monographs would be possible for any evaluation or for 
detailed problems, whereas outstanding treasures could be presented in individual 
publications. 

In order to continue our work next spring, when the test-project ends, a financial 
basis for the enterprise must be found. Thanks to a private donation the project's 
survival is ensured for the next one or two years. As the Swiss National Fund 
cannot be asked for help again so soon, another foundation has been approached to 
finance a project based on a specific theme. This project would have a limited 
subject and the aim would be to produce a relevant and attractive publication. We 
believe that we will only be able to reach our final goal through such projects. 

The work of the last few years on coin finds has led to an increased awareness. 
This awareness has spread beyond the small circle of the co-workers on the test- 
project, and last autumn about 20 people, all of whom are actively engaged with 
coins from finds, assembled for the first meeting of the “Swiss Association for Coin 
Hoards”. With this society a forum has been created where information can be 
exchanged and problems discussed, thereby helping individual projects and drawing 
the individual scientist out of his former isolation. 

Due to all these efforts, there is reason for hope that with the necessary patience 
and perseverance in the next few decades, Swiss coin hoards will become useable as 
a further important source for historical studies. 
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Selections from the workshop of some counter- 
feiters 


(Plate 61) 


The scope of this paper is to bring to the attention of interested researchers the 
fact that the National Numismatic Collection of the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, DC, has in its care an important group of counterfeiters' dies!. The 
scope of this brief synopsis is to outline the general aspects of this group, pointing at 
the same time at the great variety of these counterfeits. This collection, which was 
started in 1971, consists of 620 dies, mostly in pairs, containing an overwhelming 
majority of dies for ancient coinages, with only a few scattered dies for medieval and 
modern coins. Since Italy was the land of origin of these dies, it is understandable 
that the interest of the artisans centred mostly on coins issued in that country from 
ancient to modern times. 

The Greek group of 213 dies contains only 20 dies for coins from Greece proper and 
Carthage; the remaining 193 pieces represent the most desirable rarities of the 
Sicilian and South Italian strikings of the 5th and 4th centuries B.C. The Roman 
group of 162 dies which cover the period from the late Republic to the end of the 
Roman Empire, concentrates especially on the great rarities of the late Empire. 
Although aurei and denarii were the favorite coins, there are also dies for some rare 
sestertii. The Byzantine series of 213 dies runs from the 6th to the 12th century, but 
represents only gold and electrum pieces. The small group of dies for medieval coins 
contains some of the most outstanding rarities in this field, while the few modern 


1. I would like to dedicate this paper to the memory of my husband, Dr. Vladimir Clain-Stefa- 
nelli, Curator of Numismatics at the Smithsonian from 1956 to 1982, who initiated there a 
collection and the study of counterfeiters' dies. As a preliminary to his work Dr. Clain-Stefa- 
nelli attempted, with the help of the Smithsonian's Analytical Laboratory for metallurgical 
analyses, to study the work of one of the master counterfeiters, Tardani Senior, and he present- 
ed a lecture, ‘““Master Counterfeiters of Ancient Coins’’, to the Nickle Conference, October 19- 
23, 1981, sponsored by the Calgary Institute for the Humanities, Calgary, Canada. 
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Italian dies aim at high rarities and popular coins of the 16th to the 18th centuries. 
In general, the activities of the counterfeiters centered around the great favorites of 
the sophisticated collectors. 

From these various groups, I am presenting a small selection of a few dies, which 
will be discussed in comparison with genuine specimens of the same type. In gene- 
ral, the style of the counterfeited material is good, and sometimes frighteningly close 
to the original. I make this statement after comparing our dies with dies of the so- 
called "masters" : Becker, Christodoulos, Cigoi, and the few counterfeiters recently 
published in the Bulletin on Counterfeits. We deal in our group with two, possibly 
more ''masters of the art", endowed in general with an acute eye for stylistical 
pecularities and well versed in the techniques of reproductions. I assume that in 
most cases galvano reproductions were the basis of their operation, these were then 
adjusted, some images being sharpened and sometimes even rearranged. The most 
puzzling elements are the inscriptions, which show the most obvious abuse and often 
differ considerably from the original, and, therefore, betray the fraudulous hand. 
The fact is indeed astonishing that after copying portraits almost faultlessly, the 
deft hand should fail to copy exactly a few letters or distribute them according to 
the original. Did, perhaps, foreign legends present to the scholarly untrained minds 
an unintelligible entanglement ? 

As to the technique of the manufacture of these dies, Dr. V. Clain-Stefanelli esta- 
blished in his lecture on Tardani that the dies point at the existence of at least two, 
if not three, different “masters”. One of them, the oldest, was Tardani Senior, who 
died, according to Dr. Stefanelli, in 1917, and the other was his son, Tardani Junior. 
The earliest dies often show on the bottom of the iron or steel shaft a paper label 
with some handwritten numbers, which we assume were Tardani Senior's. In most 
cases, however, there are numbers punched into the back of the shaft, but these are 
too repetitive to give us any clue as to their meaning. The copper or brass galvano 
was sunk into an iron or steel cylindrical shaft or handle of various length. Other 
dies, obviously of a more recent vintage, were engraved directly into the upper face 
of the steel shaft. As noted before, the metallic content of some dies has been 
analyzed by microprobe by a mettalurgist from the Smithsonian's Analytical Labo- 
ratory. 

In conclusion, I would like to add a few words about the state of preservation of 
these dies. The great majority seem to have seen quite a bit of use, not only the 
galvano copper images, but also the handles show scratches and dents, which of 
course cannot be detected as clearly on the stainless steel dies. 

I open the series of Greek coins with the stupendous Demareteion, the deca- 
drachm struck by Syracuse in the early 5th century B.C., which undoubtedly pre- 
sented one of the greatest temptations to any counterfeiter. Our master demon- 
strated, indeed, his craft by producing a copy as clear in its details and as close to 
the original, probably the British Museum specimen, as possible. The die, a brassy 
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galvano inlaid into the steel shaft, looks fairly new and unused. Can we surmise that 
it really was forged only to satisfy the master engraver and kept as a trophy in his 
workshop ? 

A coin which seemed to have a great attraction for the counterfeiters was the 16- 
litrae of Syracuse, struck under Hiero II (ca. 265-216 B.C.) for his wife Philistis. 
Two pairs of dies copied two rare varieties of this coinage. The first pair of dies with 
a red-copper galvano and a label on the back of the shaft, undoubtedly the work of 
Tardani Senior, reproduced the triumphal quadriga with horses in step?. The 
second pair of dies, with bright yellow galvanos, obviously a later copy, depicts a 
different variety with galloping horses?. With the exception of small differences, 
like the unclear wreath symbol on the first pair, or the size of the letters, both die- 
pairs are very deceiving. 

The group of Roman dies which I have selected are more homogenous in appea- 
rance. I am inclined to think that the majority is the work of Tardani Senior. The 
youthful portrait of Nero on a denarius, struck A.D. 50-54 under Claudius to cele- 
brate Nero's designation by the Senate as Consul, is an exceptionally good repro- 
duction differing only in minute details. No reverse die is available. An aureus of 
Titus as Caesar struck A.D. 73 under Vespasian? shows on the reverse the round 
temple of Vesta. The counterfeit dies follow the general outlines fairly well, and fail 
only in the sharpness of detail on the reverse. We encounter here peculiarities which 
are present on several other Roman dies, namely, fine hairlines which cover both 
obverse and reverse of the dies. Certainly, they are not die-breaks, as their number 
and the criss-cross directions speak against them. The only plausible explanation is 
to consider these lines as creases in foil impressions taken possibly from the original 
or from a plaster cast used by the counterfeiter as a starting model. It is puzzling 
that they did not try to smooth out these obvious lines. 

The next piece is a great rarity in the Roman series: a gold medallion of two- 
solidi-weight struck for Flavia Julia Helena, Constantine’s mother, in A.D. 324/325 
at the Ticinum Mint$. Although at a glance, the couterfeit dies look well cut, a 


2. R.S. Poole, B. V. Head and P. Gardner, Catalogue of Greek Coins in the British Museum, vol. 2: 
Sicily, p. 213, no. 542; SNG, vol. VI, The Lewis Collection, pt. I, no. 404. 

3. BMC, Sicily, p. 213, no. 548; SNG, Lloyd Collection, I, nos. 603-04. 

4. H. Cohen, Description historique des monnaies frappées sous l'empire romain, vol. I, p. 276, no. 
97; BMC, I, 177, nos. 90-92 (aureus), nos. 93-94 (denarius) ; J. P. Kent, B. Overbeck and A. 
von Stylow, Die rómische Münze, pl. 47, no. 181. 

9. BMG, II 25,002 120, pl. 3, 13; Cohen, Op. cit., I, 428, no. 348. 

6. Not mentioned by : W. Fróhner, Les médaillons de l'Empire romain depuis le régne d'Auguste, 
Paris, 1878; F. Gnecchi, / medaglioni romani, 3 vols., Milan, 1912; or L. Michelini Toca, J 
medaglioni romani e i contorniati del Medagliere Vaticano, Vatican, 1965; published in: J. 
Toynbee, Roman Medallions, pl. 48, 4; Cohen, op. cit., vol. VII, 96, 10; RIC, no. 177; Kent- 
Overbeck, no. 648, pl. 168 and 24 (color); for further bibliography see M. R. Alfóldi, Antike 
Numismatik, pt. 11, Bibliographie, p. 320. 
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closer examination reveals an amazingly careless job, with loss of crispness and 
detail of relief ; the reverse is even more negligently done. These dies seem to fit 
better into the later group of Tardani Junior. One wonders why the counterfeiters 
attempted to forge such a rarity and then executed it in such a slipshod manner. It 
is conceivable that they became aware of their shortcomings and may have decided 
not to use these dies. 

The next group of dies includes great rarities of the 5th century. The die for a gold 
solidus of the famous Galla Placidia, struck in A.D. 426-429 by her son, Valentinian 
III, after her arrival at Ravenna’ shows a very fine deceiving portrait with only 
minute differences from the original. Contrarily, the portrait of Justa Grata Hono- 
ria (A.D. 417-454), the adventurous sister of emperor Valentinian III, on the die for 
a solidus of ca. 430 A.D. from Ravenna &, had lost all its graceful femininity. Two 
rare solidi of the usurper emperors Marcus Maecilius Avitus (A.D. 455-456) ® and 
Libius Severus III (A.D. 461-465) !? are better executed. 

The next solidi dies belong to two empresses, mother and daughter: Aelia Verina 
(d.A.D. 484) !, the wife of Emperor Leo I, and Aelia Ariadne (A.D. 474-515) 12, the 
wife of the emperors Zeno and Anastasius. A close comparison between the fake and 
genuine coins of these exceedingly rare issues shows only slight differences. 

The medieval section consists mostly of dies for Byzantine coins; out of the 232 
medieval dies 213 are Byzantine. They cover the period from the 6th to the 12th 
century, and can be divided into two distinct sections: the old Tardani-type dies of 
incased copper galvanos for early Byzantine coins from the 6th to the 9th century ; 
and some 30 more recent steel dies with direct engravings of the coin images, cover- 
ing mostly the period of the 11th and 12th centuries. 

As examples of each group, we may consider gold solidi of the 8th century struck 
during the reign of Emperor Constantine VI and his mother Irene (A.D. 780-797) 33, 
and a gold hyperper of the Emperor Manuel I Comnenus (1143-1180) 4. The first set 
of dies for the solidus of Constantine VI together with a single obverse die for the 
same type of coin, both of the early Tardani type, present good general outlines but 
very carelessly cut details, especially an almost undecipherable inscription. The 


7. Cohen, op. cit., VIII, 196, 13; G. Mazinni, Monete imperiali romane, vol. V, pl. 71, 13a; Kent- 
Overbeck, op. cit., cp. pl. 160, 754; pl. 26 (color). 

8. Cohen, op. cit., 219, no. 1; Mazzini, op. cit., V, pl. 74, 1; Kent-Overbeck, op. cit., pl. 165, 753. 

9. For the Mediolanum mint see: O. Ulrich-Bansa, Moneta mediolanensis, pl. X, 96-97; for Are- 
late see: Kent-Overbeck, op. cit., pl. 166, 764; Mazzini, op. cit., V, pl. 74, 5. 

10. Cohen, op. cit., VIII, 226, 5-8; Kent-Overbeck, op. cit., pl. 166, no. 766. 

11. Not in Cohen or Mazzini; see Kent-Overbeck, op. cit., pl. 168, 782. 

12. Not in Cohen or Mazinni; see Kent-Overbeck, op. cit., pl. 172, 792. 

13. C. Morrisson, Catalogue des monnaies byzantines, vol. II, pl. 69, 1. 

14. Morrisson, op. cit., 707, no. 1, pl. 97, 1; M. Hendy, Coinage and Money in the Byzantine 
Empire, 1081-1261, 111-112, pl. 12, 1-10. 
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second example is a pair of steel dies for the same type of coin with sharply incised 
letters and details, a direct engraving. Remarkable in this case is the obvious preoc- 
cupation with this rather common coin. In the same category of dies with almost 
razor sharp details is the hyperper of Manuel I Comnenus. Compared with some 
authentic coins, these dies display strong deviations from the originals, especially in 
the treatment of the rich ornamentation of the imperial mantle as well as that of the 
face of Christ Emmanuel. In addition, there is also an incomplete rendition of the 
inscription. 

The medieval group of dies is very small, containing only 19 dies, mostly for issues 
of Southern Italy. I chose the dies for a coin which seemed to have had a special 
attraction for the counterfeiters, namely, the augustalis of Frederick II of Hohen- 
staufen (1220-1250), struck at the mint of Brindisi beginning in 12315. Again, we 
do have multiple dies, especially of the reverse. All dies seem to have originated at 
the same time, and they are of the so-called ““old Tardani type”. Since all reverse 
dies are fairly good reproductions, the intention of the counterfeiters must have 
been to create new varieties. 

Venice with its sumptuous issues of multiple gold zecchini seemed to be the 
obvious area where counterfeiters could profitably delve. The beautiful osella with a 
view of the Piazzetta di San Marco and the Riva del Molo, issued in 1684, during the 
time of the Doge Marcantonio Giustiniani (1684-1688) !$ certainly presented a desi- 
rable collector's item, which could also be struck in gold. The next dies were intend- 
ed for multiple zecchini pieces of Venice. From the comparison with the pieces 
illustrated in the Corpus of King Victor Emmanuel III, it results that these dies 
were a complete fiasco ; our dies do not come close to the refined style of the actual 
coins of that period. The counterfeiter did not even attempt to pay sufficient atten- 
tion to the most rudimentary requisites of the inscription ; half of the obverse legend 
is missing and on the obverse “ISTE” was misread as “ISTF”. In comparison with 
these misfits, the dies reproducing the very popular gold quadrupla, 1690, of Pope 
Alexander VIII (1689-1691) !? were quite faithfully reproduced. 

In closing, I would like to mention the piéce de resistance of this collection of 
counterfeit dies, which was cut in imitation of one of the most outstanding rarities 
of the transition period from imperial Rome to the Middle Ages. 

In the year 1895, Francesco Gnecchi, a leading Italian collector and scholar of 
Roman coinages wrote these emotion-filled words: ‘accade una volta ... quando 


15. Corpus nummorum Italicorum, vol. XVIII, 198, 21; P. Grierson, Die Münzen des Mittelalters, 
1976, nos. 302-303; H. Kowalski, Die Augustalen Kaiser Friederichs II von Hohenstaufen, 
Bern, 1976. 

16. СМІ, уо]. VIII, nos. 75-76, pl. 18, 4; A. Jesurum, Cronistoria delle “oselle’’ di Venezia, 193. 

17. CNI, vol. XVI, pt. 2, 472, nos. 23-24, pl. 34, 4. 
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accade, nella vita d’un raccoglitore, la fortuna di trovare e di poter descrivere un 
pezzo importante come il Medaglione d'oro di Teodorico, che oggi ho la soddisfa- 
zione di presentare al mondo numismatico” 1. This most valuable "gem" of his 
collection, as Gnecchi called it, together with his famous Roman collection, became 
part of the Museo Nazionale di Roma. The gold medallion of the value of three gold 
solidi (weight 15.32 g) was found in December 1894 in the vicinity of Sinigallia, in 
the Marche province. The gold medallion which was transformed into a buckle, 
must have belonged to a Roman or Gothic high official who had received it as a 
largesse from Theodoric, King of the Ostrogoths (A.D. 489-526). The obverse bears 
the facing portrait of this famous personality, the legendary Dietrich von Bern. Its 
striking occured, according to the opinion of some scholars (most recently Prof. 
Maria Alfoldi)!? in Rome in the year A.D. 500. The piece was unique until it 
reappeared in these dies. Shockingly, the die-work shows, as always, embarassing 
deviations when compared more closely to the original. The outlines were followed 
very exactly, maybe because the couterfeiter used a pantographic enlarged repro- 
duction which was then reduced to the size needed to produce the hub, but he failed 
when he had to work out details such as the ornamentations of the cuirass and the 
mantle, as well as the modelling of the entire figure of Victory on the reverse. 
Drawing mostly on the conclusions of Dr. V. Clain-Stefanelli, I would like to assign 
these dies to Tardani Senior, the old master-counterfeiter who was undoubtedly 
highly impressed by the then so highly publicized medallion. In describing this 
counterfeit, I would like to paraphrase the words of Prof. Ernesto Bernareggi who 
called this gold medallion: “uno dei piu interessanti e da certi punti sconcertanti 
documenti numismaticii” °. Certainly, more than enigmatic is the intention of the 
counterfeiter(s) to reproduce a unique and very famous object. It seems quite 
tempting to consider this piece as another proof of the irresistible urge of the artist- 
counterfeiter to measure his talents with the crafts of an old master. 

In conclusion, I would like to point to the wealth of information which a closer 
study of the entire group of 620 dies could offer us. We could gain a deeper insight, 
not only into the techniques used by some of these masters of deceit, but also into 
the mind and especially the psychological incentives of an artist turned counterfei- 


ter. 


18. F. Gnecchi, "Appunti di numismatica romana, XXXIV : Medaglione d’oro di Teodorico Re”, 
Rivista italiana di numismatica, 1895, vol. 8, fasc. 2, 149. 

19. M. R. Alfóldi, “Il medaglione d’oro di Teodorico”, RIN, 1978, vol. 80, 133-141; E. Berna- 
reggi, “Il medaglione d'oro di Teodorico”, RIN, 1969, vol. 71, 89 ff. ; see also F. F. Kraus, Die 
Münzen Odovacars und des Ostgotenreiches in Italien, Halle/Saale, 1928. 

20. Bernareggi, op. cit., 90. 
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Illustrations (pl. 61) 


1. dies for obverse and reverse of Syracusan decadrachm, the Demarateion (dies- 
43 mm; coin-37 mm). 


2. Die for obverse of 16-litrae-piece of Syracuse, with Philistis portrait (die-33 mm ; 
coin-32 mm). 

3. Die for obverse of denarius of Nero (die-27 mm ; coin-19 mm). 

4. Die for reverse of aureus of Titus (die-24 mm ; coin -20 mm). 

5. Dies for obverse and reverse of gold medallion of Helena (dies-35 mm ; coin-34 mm). 

6. Reverse of authentic gold medallion of Helena, Paris, Cabinet des Médailles (c. 


27 mm). қ | 

7. Dies for obverse and reverse of gold medallion of Theodoric (dies-48 mm; coin- 
41 mm). | 

8. Reverse of authentic gold medallion of Theodoric, Rome, Museo Nazionale (c. 
20 mm). e | | 

9. Die for reverse of osella of Doge Marcantonio Giustiniani (die-44 mm ; coin-36 mm). 
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EDITH SPECHT 


Leopoldspfennige 


The Leopoldspfennige are a group of religious medals and jetons, mainly of silver. 
They were issued by the convent of Klosterneuburg, near Vienna, and bear the 
figure of St. Leopold, the founder of the monastery, on the obverse. They can be 
divided into: a) small coin-like medals or jetons in silver, Spendenpfennige, and b) 
larger medals in silver and a few in gold, Gebetspfennige. 

The small ones are always struck in poor quality silver (6 lôtig), and resemble the 
official small denominations. The written documents call them Hälbling, Haller, 
Pfennig, etc. On the obverse is the figure of St. Leopold, and on the reverse there is 
usually the coat of arms of the provost of Klosterneuburg or his initials. This allows 
us to set up a firm pattern of sequence and chronology. In addition to this there 
exists a considerable number of documents dealing with the Leopoldspfennige in the 
archives of the monastery of Klosterneuburg. This, of course, makes these medals a 
useful source, not only to numismatists but to historians in general. 

We know exactly the beginnings of these issues and when they came to an end. In 
the monastery’s account book of 1586 we read that ‘Den 28.Martii bezahlt Herr 
Oberkheller Thoman Hänndlisch Erben Röm.Khaj.Mtt. Münzmeister in Wien den 
4.5. und 86 jars Ausstand wegen der gemünzten Leopold’s Haller vermög gefertigten 
Auszug 37 fl. 4 Pfennige’ (Rapulatur 86). This is our first news of the Leopoldspfen- 
nige. Minting started in 1584, but, as the document makes apparent, the convent 
had considerable problems, and Hänndlisch Erben got their money only after a two 
years’ delay. This raises the question as to why the convent had the pennies struck 
when they could not afford them. 

A brief historical outline will be useful. In 1106 Leopold III of Babenberg, mar- 
chio in Austria, married Agnes, daughter of Emperor Henry IV. This brought an 
immense gain of prestige to the marchio and, presumably under the influence of his 
wife, Leopold founded the monastery of Klosterneuburg. Here he had his residence 
and died in 1136. The earliest source for his life, the Chronicon by his son Otto von 
Freising, calls him ‘vir christianissimus ac clericorum et pauperum pater', and soon 
after his death in 1160 we hear of a ‘Leopold’s spent’ for the poor in Klosterneuburg. 
The monastery's account books tell us that this distributio marchionis was performed 
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diligently, and only newly minted or at least well preserved coins were used. 
The practice continued despite ups and downs in the monastery's economy. During 
the first half of the 16th century the population of Klosterneuburg became Protes- 
tant, and so did the convent under provost Peter Hübner (1558-1563), but still the 
distributio marchionis was not severed. The secular overlord of Klosterneuburg was 
the ruler of Austria, a member of the Habsburg family, which considered the pious 
Babenberg marchio to be an ancestor, and we hear of attempts to have Leopold 
canonized as early as 1355. In 1485 this was finally achieved. The House of Habs- 
burg strongly promoted the cult of Leopold who also became a symbol of the coun- 
ter-reformation. This then was the situation during the second half of the 16th 
century. The ruling house of the Habsburgs was Roman Catholic, whilst St. Leo- 
pold, their ancestor and the symbol of Catholicism, lay buried in surroundings enti- 
rely Protestant. 

It was under provost Caspar (1578-1584), appointed by order of the Emperor 
Maximilian, that the convent was re-Catholicised, along with the monastery's per- 
sonnel. The surrounding parishes, and in particular the town of Klosterneuburg, 
remained Protestant. The successor of provost Caspar, Balthasar Polzmann, instal- 
led in 1584, resolutely started a programme to re-Catholicise the people of the area. 
As already mentioned, the distributio marchionis was not severed during the some- 
what irregular times of confessional changes. People continued to receive goods and 
money from the convent on the founder's memorial day (November 15th). Provost 
Balthasar was apparently familiar with the strong propaganda value of coins and 
medals. So he had coin-like pennies minted that showed the figure of St. Leopold 
and his own coat of arms, thereby making the origin of the gift clear to every 
recipient. What effect medals — ‘minted broad-sheets’ — had in those days, when 
only the well-to-do were literate, is well known, and here we have a very good 
example of how the system worked. Needless to say, this (and less subtle methods) 
were fruitful. Polzmann, when he died in 1596, left a completely Catholic dominion 
to his successor. 

A few figures from the written documents show the quantities of pennies distribut- 
ed every year. In 1561 (before Polzmann’s reform) the sum of 8 lbs 4p. silver was 
spent on the distributio. From 1584 onwards the average sum for the pennies per 
year was 12114 p. In 1593 it was 26 fl 4 p. The sum had steadily risen, and by this 
time the pennies, jetons, medals or whatever we might call them, no longer served as 
a means of re-Catholicisation but apparently had a firm place as consolatio paupe- 
rum. From 1653 onwards some 2,000 pieces were distributed annually, and in 1702 
3,000, in 1716 5,000, in 1722 6,518, in 1740 3,000, in 1761 3,700, and in 1765 — the 
last issue — 2,000. 

All the small jetons — Auswurfmünzen — were of base silver (6 lötig). They were 
given to the people crowding the Kuchlhof of the monastery on November 15th. As 
they were conceived as a donation to the poor — in consolatio pauperum — 1 suspect 
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that they actually served as jetons. They could be changed into goods produced by 
the monastery, such as food and wine. There are several references in the account 
book to ‘Péstel von minderem Silber’ or ‘weisses Silber’ being provided by the monas- 
tery for the mint when the jetons were to be struck. There is yet another hint of the 
quasi-monetary function of these pennies, at the moment when they come to an end. 
The last issue of 2000 small ones (12 M 15 L) was in 1765. The monastery was fairly 
rich in those days and it was hardly for economic reasons that the convent stopped 
this ancient distributio marchionis. It was the general policy of Josef II to confine 
clerical institutions mainly to religious affairs. The distribution of money (or jetons) 
was no longer considered to provide an adequate means of welfare. It was appa- 
rently these political considerations that ended the Leopoldspfennige spent in conso- 
latio pauperum. Much of this remains theory as I have not yet found proof of their 
use as jetons in the archives. On the other hand a donation of wine to the people of 
the mint ‘nach altem Herkommen’ is mentioned only once and quite casually in the 
records, although it was given annually. 

I will end with a few remarks about the other group of Leopoldspfennige, the larger 
medals. We hear of large cast silver medals — 'grosse silberne Heller' — for the first 
time in 1602. It is obvious that they had nothing to do with the Leopold’s spent. 
They were large medals to be worn ostentiously to show one’s firm belief in the saint 
who represented Catholicism in those days — and the victory over Protestantism. 
The medals are of better silver than the pennies (10 lótig). St. Leopold appears on 
the obverse and his wife Agnes as Beata Agnes on the reverse. The reverse usually 
also bears the initials of the provost. From 1588 a few medals were also minted in 
gold, and these were given to members of the Imperial family. Although much 
fewer in number, these medals — Gebetspfennige — gained in importance. They also 
became the most costly part of the whole production of Leopoldspfennige, with an 
increasing number of persons keen to get them every year. There are a few distribu- 
tion list preserved in the archives, the earliest from 1678 by provost Adam. We see 
from this list that 301 large medals and 422 medium sized ones were distributed as 
well as the pennies of the distributio to the poor. The number increased fast. In 
1793 13 gold, 461 silver and 579 medium silver were handed out. In a different way 
these large Leopoldspfennige were vehicles of religious zeal too. They served to 
document a firm belief in the Roman Catholic church as well as loyalty to the 
monarch, both symbolised by St. Leopold, ancestor and protector of the House of 
Habsburg. | 
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CORY GILLILLAND 


Thoughts on the iconography of several early 
American medals. 


(Plates 62-4) 


One author, writing of American iconography, has stated that ‘icons are the buil- 
ding blocks of reality’. They are sensitive indications of who we are, where we came 
from, and where we intend to go to’!. This was true for eighteenth and nineteenth 
century Americans as it is today. The artists of early American medals were basi- 
cally transplanted Europeans. They were searching for motifs which embodied sta- 
tus and tradition, yet were flexible enough to take on a meaning relevant to the 
unique experience of those in the throes of building a new nation. 

From the time of the American Revolution to the Jacksonian era a classical art 
background was identified with the artist who provided an idealistic statement, not 
an accurate observation. Art was didactic. It was to be read for symbolic overtones 
and classical reference. 

Medallists in the United States did not create in a vacuum. In fact, it would 
appear that they were virtually bombarded with visual reinforcements. Original 
works by European artists and even those produced by artists at home may not 
have been readily available. Magazines, almanacs, tradesmen’s cards, and folio 
prints were available, however, and surely provided constant models for what was 
considered artistic. Print publishers in England strove to increase their export mar- 
ket and books on art prints appeared in early American libraries?. Such publica- 


1. Ray B. Browne and Marshall Fiswich (editors), Icons of America (Bowling Green State Univer- 

' sity, Ohio, 1978), 8. 

2. Brenda D. Rix, Pictures for the Parlour, The English Reproductive Print from 1775 to 1900 (Art 
Gallery of Ontario, Toronto, 1983), 21. See also Sayer and Bennetts Catalogue of Prints for 1775 
(1775; reprinted London, 1976); advertisements in the Pennsylvania Gazette 1728-89, particu- 
larly vol. 23, 1785 (reprinted Philadelphia, 1968), 427; Catalogue of the Library of Thomas 
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tions proliferated the influence of artists’ design books which had spread throughout 
Europe and on to America. 

One such design book for artists and illustrators was published by Jost Amman in 
1559, appearing in the same century as works by Andrea Alciati and in the same 
decade as Camerarius' illustrated guide and Cesare Ripa’s Iconologia. The Tableau 
du Temple des Muses by Michel de Moralles appeared in the seventeenth century. In 
1709 the first English edition of Ripa was printed in London, followed at the end of 
the century by architect George Richardson’s neo-classic interpretations of the 
Moral Emblems. At the same time Lacombre’s iconographic dictionary and H. F. 
Gravelot and C. N. Cochin’s figures and allegories became available to artists. There 
were many others. Their influence, spread by contemporary periodicals, reached 
into the late nineteenth century ?. 

It is interesting to trace the migration of the symbols found in such handbooks 
from other countries and past centuries and to watch the mutation of meaning. As 
symbols must be relevant not static, often their meaning and form changed. E. 
McClung Fleming has demonstrated such a change in the American image from the 
original Indian Princess to the classical goddess and on to the ruling monarch 4, 


Jefferson, compiled by E. Millicent Sowerby (University Press of Virginia, 1983), which lists 
among Jefferson’s holdings: William Gilpin, An essay about Prints, containing remarks about the 
Principles of Picturesque Beauty (London, 1768). 

3. Jost Amman, 293 Renaissance Woodcuts for artists and illustrators. Unaltered republication of 
Jost Amman’s Kunstbuchlin as published by Joann Feyeraberd, Frankfurt A.M., 1599 (New 
York, 1968). Henry Green, Andrea Alciati and his Books of Emblems (London, 1872). Joachi- 
mus Camerarius the Younger, Symbolorum & Emblematum ex Animalibus Quadrupedibus de- 
sumtorum centuria altera edlecta ... (Nuremberg, 1595). Michael de Marolles, Tableaux du Temple 
des Muses (Paris, 1655), included in The Renaissance and the Gods. A Comprehensive Collection 
of Renaissance Mythographies, Iconologies and Iconographies, (New York and London, 1976). 
Cesare Ripa, Iconologia (Padua, 1611, reprinted New York, 1976). Ripa was first printed in 
1593 and was reprinted in 1603 with illustrations. The first reprint in English appeared in 1709 
as Iconologia or Moral Emblems (London, 1709). George Richardson, /conlogy (London, 1779), 
2 vols. (reprinted New York and London, 1979). H. Lacombe de Prezel, Dictionnaire Iconolo- 
gique ou Introduction à la connoissance des Peintures, Sculptures, Estampes, Médailles, Pierres 
Gravées, Emblémes, Devises, & c. avec des descriptions tirees des Poétes anciens & modernes (Paris, 
1779, reprinted Geneva, 1972). Hubert-Francois Bourguignon D'Anville (called Gravelot) and 
Charles-Nicholas Cochin, Iconologie par Figures, ou, Traité complet des Allegories, emblémes, etc. 
l'usage des Artistes en 350 figures (Paris, 1791), 4 vols. (reprinted Geneva, 1972). Other sources 
may be found in Mario Praz, Studies in Seventeenth Century Imagery (Rome, 1964). 

4. E. McClung Fleming, ‘The American Image as Indian Princess 1765-1783', Winterthur Portfolio 
II 1965 (The Henry Francis du Pont Winterthur Museum, Inc., Delaware, 1965); Fleming, 
‘From Indian Princess to Greek Goddess. An American Image, 1783-1815', Winterthur Portfo- 
lio III 1967 (The Henry Francis du Pont Winterthur Museum, Inc., Delaware, 1967) ; Fleming, 
‘Symbols of the United States: From Indian Queen to Uncle Sam’ in Ray B. Browne and 
others (editors), Frontiers of American Culture (Purdue Research Foundation, Indiana, 1968). 
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The concept ‘America’ as one of the four continents was included in Cesare Ripa’s 
Iconologia. In the seventeenth century that Indian Princess and her alligator reap- 
peared in a myriad of European designs. This America was repeatedly depicted in 
emblem books and reprints of Ripa occurring in several different languages in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and in the many works which were fashioned 
after these models. The barefoot lass came to the United States in medallic form on 
French medals by Augustin Dupré and Nicholas Gatteaux and was repeated by 
print makers in the new country (Pl. 62, 1). Thereafter, America tends to don a 
more classical garb of the period, wearing sandals and often the plumed head-dress 
of Minerva, as seen on the Libertas Americana medal (Pl. 62, 2). When designed by 
American medallists, such as John Reich, she carried the staff and cap of Liberty, 
similar to the Liberty symbol long used in Europe (PI. 62, 3). In a popular engrav- 
ing from England, Liberty glances at those invited to dine in 1744 at Vintners' 
Hall*. Later America appears crowned with a diadem and answers to the title of 
Columbia. This may be seen on the 1866 medal by Anthony Paquet awarded by the 
Union League of Philadelphia in honour of General Meade (Pl. 63, 4) and in popular 
prints of the early nineteenth century 8. 

such mutations of this motif involved the concepts of the populace. First, Amer- 
ica, the Indian Princess, was a place away from home comprised of native indige- 
nous people. Secondly, as a classical goddess, America embodied a nation in step 
with the concepts of the times. Thirdly, as Columbia, America became a crowned 
matron representing the sovereignty of the state. 

Other evidences of similar mutations of a motif may be found. For example, 
Fame hovering above a landscape in Jost Amman's woodcut is not unlike the figure 
appearing in Anthony Paquet's medal of General Ulysses S. Grant (Pl. 63, 5-6). The 
lady floating on clouds above a city view had been transformed earlier by Richard- 
son for his design book into a nursing young matron personifying Idea. Like 
Richardson, Paquet transformed the motif to fit his immediate need. The personifi- 
cation which may be considered as that of Commerce hovers above the geographic 
scene torn by the American Civil War. 

Between the time of Amman's late sixteenth century Fame and that used for the 
Civil War hero medal by Paquet, the symbol had been used repeatedly, both in 
conjunction with personifications of other virtues and certainly in connection with 
varying degrees of fame. Many models were available for the artists’ use. It is 
interesting to look at some of the more popular varieties. 


9. Illustrated in Victoria Moger, The Favour of Your Company (The Museum of London, 1980), 
925 30. 

6. For example, see Robert F. Looney (editor), Philadelphia Printmaking. American Prints before 
1860 (West Chester, Pennsylvania, 1977), 100. 
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One finds examples of designs from the seventeenth century where winged Fame 
took on the attributes of an angelic disposition, even in the guise of commercialism. 
On a shop bill designed for a goldsmith the golden angel holds the palm of Fame 
though she no longer grasps the trumpet. Even a shoemaker sported on his card the 
winged and flying lady’. By 1791 Cravelot and Cochin continued the earlier idea of 
flying Fame as did the artist of the Fame medal done in the United States in 1803 
(PE (G35 À): 

Richardson in his emblem book, using the more static and neo-classical mode, 
placed Fame firmly on her feet (Pl. 64, 8). She carried the traditional trumpet 
which sounded for the virtuous. The olive branch was included as 'typical of 
peace ?. The Roman Victory, long since transformed by Christian artists to signify 
the angelic, was again an icon of dual meaning. A transmigration had occurred in 
reverse order. 

It was these neo-classical renditions by Richardson which appealed to American 
medallists seeking proper classical terms. They ingenuously made use of Fame but 
often in combination with the winged sisters, Victory and History. Richardson’s 
Victory was shown with a shield ‘on which she seems to be inscribing the motto 
Victoria Augusti' ? (Pl. 64, 8). She is facing the palm tree on her right against which 
rest trophies of war. The medallist, Moritz Furst, honouring Brigadier General 
Ripley in the 1820s, chose to portray Fame with accoutrements similar to those of 
Victory (Pl. 64, 9). Though Furst's personification of Fame carries the trumpet, she 
appears to have been patterned after Richardson’s Victory. Richardson’s shield of 
Victory remains in Furst’s rendition though it was hung upon the palm tree for all 
to admire. The winged goddess remains below the palm. She is both Victory and 
Fame. 

For Richardson, History was a separate personification. He represented her with 
broad wings, recording men’s deeds in a book resting upon the shoulders of Time. 
His rendition was close to that of Ripa!9. For the Major General Porter medal, 
however, Furst placed History in the company of the dual personification Victory- 
Fame who dictates the deeds for a seated History to record (Pl. 64, 10). Somehow, 
Furst managed to intermix Fame not only with the earlier Victory motif but also to 
include the concept of History. Indeed, the country’s fame was being made by 
military victory which in turn was dictating history. 

On another medal, one honouring Andrew Jackson, Furst gave Fame herself the 
role of recorder (PI. 64, 11). Again, she is without her trumpet. Fame now inscribes 


7. Illustrated in Ambrose Heal, London Tradesmen’s Cards in the X VIII Century (London, 1925), 
plate XXXV and LXXXVI. 

8. Richardson, plate LVIII, 16. 

9. Richardson, plate LVIII, 17. 

10. Ripa (1611), pp. 234-5; Richardson, pl. 30. 
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the deeds not on Victory's shield but upon History's tablet. The story of the battle 
fought after peace was signed for the War of 1812 is shown by the action ascribed to 
Peace who lunges from behind to halt the final recording. Within the two figures 
the artist has assigned the attributes of Fame-Victory, History, and Peace. 

The public accepted the neo-classic and artists repeated the symbol lexicon. 
Talented artists built upon the standard texts in ingenuous ways, as did Furst. As 
language changed, so did the visual vocabulary. On their Washinghton Tomb 
medal, Smith and Hartman chose to place the rather traditional Fame flying above 
the tomb entrance blowing her trumpet and carrying the wreath of Victory in 
honour of the dead hero !!, A similar bird-like combination of Fame-Victory and the 
cherub flies above the reformed male in a Catholic Abstinence medal of 1840, laud- 
ing not military feats but those of the temperate life. The symbol has been moulded 
to fit the occasion and the mode of the time. 

One questions why certain motifs achived popularity and why others came to be 
used in different contexts. Assuredly, popular opinion created icons and certainly 
medallists alone did not determine the acceptance of certain motifs. Rather, popu- 
lar opinion of the day met with the public media to reinforce the validity of a 
symbol. 

Artists of the early American medals used prints, handbooks, and other published 
sources to furnish recognisable symbols and then transferred and transformed them 
to fit their particular need in conveying the popular concepts of the times. These 
artists identified with the European artists in their search for easily readable icons, 
developed a lexicon from the common stock of images, and found a popular format 
readily adaptable to their needs. 


Illustrations (Plates 62-4) 


All the medals are from the National Numismatic Collection, Museum of American His- 
tory, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. Photographs by Charles Rand. 


A. Dupré: Daniel Morgan medal (obverse), 1789, bronze, 56 mm. 

A. Dupré: Libertas Americana, 1782, silver, 48 mm. 

Reich: Washington Benevolent Society (reverse), 1808, silver, 42 mm. 
Paquet: General George G. Meade (reverse), 1866, bronze, 80 mm. 
Amman: Fame, 1559. 

Paquet: General Ulysses S. Grant (reverse), bronze, 102 mm. 

Fame (reverse), 1803, bronze, 38 mm. 

Fame and Victory from Richardson, Iconology, 1779, pl. LVIII. 
Furst: Brigadier General Eleazer Ripley, 1814, bronze, 65 mm. 
Furst: Major General Porter (reverse), 1814, white metal, 65 mm. 
Furst: Major General Andrew Jackson (reverse), 1815, bronze, 6mm. 
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11. Illustrated in Russell Rulau and George Fuld, Medallic Portraits of Washington (Iowa, Wis- 
consin, 1985), 97. 
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JAVIER GIMENO 


La crisis de la medalla española 1840-1860 : 


una hipotesis. 


(PLATES 65-6) 


En la medalla espafiola del siglo XIX pueden distinguirse dos etapas en que la 
producción se apoya en presupuestos muy distintos: la primera, caracterizada por 
una situación consecuente a los acontecimientos que siguieron a la guerra desde 1814 
pretendería, en síntesis, una recuperación, finalmente fallida, de las estructuras de 
preguerra ; la segunda, a partir de 1860, puede calificarse plenamente de eclosión de 
la actividad medallística, vinculada a los mecanismos de la sociedad industrial. 
Entre ambas, no obstante, se observa una época en principio de inactividad que 
afecta, aproximadamente, a las dos décadas centrales del siglo : situación que parece 
ya sugerir, no explícitamente, A. Vives, quien parece asimismo relacionar el pro- 
blema con una tendencia al anonimato, o por lo menos con la presencia o no de 
firma, en las medallas de estos afios!. La ausencia de una perspectiva histórica 
sobre los hechos, así como la indiferencia general que ha venido sufriendo posterior- 
mente la medalla decimonónica en la bibliografía, no ha favorecido nuevas revisio- 
nes de los datos?. Este trabajo quiere pues aportar algunas observaciones que cree- 
mos pueden ayudar al esclarecimiento de la situación, así como a proponer algunos 
problemas para futuras investigaciones. 

La medalla del siglo xix, por otra parte, es, en el estado actual de la cuestión, aún 
difícil de controlar de una manera mínimamente segura en cuanto a catalografía se 
refiere, dada la abundancia y diversidad de las realizaciones medallísticas, y parale- 
lamente, la escasez bibliográfica sobre ellas. Un análisis sobre las publicaciones 
existentes y algunas colecciones püblicas, por significativas que sean, tiene sola- 
mente un valor de muestreo más o menos aproximado, lo que deberá tenerse en 


1. A. Vives, Medallas de la Casa de Borbón (Madrid, 1916), p. XXI. 
2. Significativamente, J. Amorós, Medallas de los acontecimientos, instituciones y personajes espa- 
noles (Barcelona, 1958), 39-47. 
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cuenta. Pero las connotaciones de la supuesta crisis — que mejor deberá llamarse 
transformación —, relativas preferentemente a la medalla de carácter oficial, permi- 
ten considerar el conjunto analizado suficiente en principio para proponer una inter- 
pretación. 

La hipótesis del anonimato no parece tener demasiado fundamento — puede 
comprobarse en el mismo Vives una proporción mayor de medallas anónimas desde 
1860 —, y de todos modos no explicaría la profusión de medalla española que en 
estos años se realiza, y con toda seguridad se encarga, en Francia y a artistas france- 
ses. Amorós, que observa este hecho, lo atribuye simplemente a preferencias de 
reyes y gobernantes, y quiere ver en él el motivo, y no la consecuencia, de una crisis 
no en el sentido que planteamos, sino de carácter estilístico e incluso moral, que 
desembocaría en el pretendido academicismo por inhibición del gusto local ante esas 
preferencias 3, 

Las bases de una estrecha relación medallística hispano-francesa procedían, en 
realidad, de los últimos años del siglo XVIII. La política de Carlos III había desem- 
bocado, bajo un válido pretexto de calidad, en una preponderancia e incluso exclusi- 
vidad de los medios estatales en la producción medallística, con la consiguiente 
inhibición del resto de posibilidades, asimiladas en los esquemas ilustrados al mundo 
del artesanado*. La preeminencia adquirida consecuentemente por la figura del 
Grabador General cristalizaría desde 1782 en la actividad de los Sepúlveda, familia 
de grabadores introducida en la Casa de Moneda de Madrid a través de Prieto, y 
vinculada con toda probabilidad a los círculos afrancesados por lo menos desde la 
estancia de Mariano en París (1797-1803) para estudiar con Droz. Precisamente, 
después de realizar diversos troqueles monetarios para José Bonaparte, sufrirían las 
consecuencias de la represión en 1815, y sólo Mariano, presumiblemente gracias a sus 
conocimientos, pudo subsistir —no parecen constar sanciones explícitas como para 
su padre y su hermano — hasta ser rehabilitado en 1820?. La fecha de su regreso 
— 1804 — reviste especial importancia no por la introducción del sistema Droz de 
acuñación, sino por la institucionalización consiguiente del Departamento de Gra- 
bado en la Casa de la Moneda que se convertía formalmente en fuente exclusiva de 
grabadores y por tanto de medallistas 6. 


3. Amorós, 39-40. 

C. Bedat, L'Académie des Beaux-Arts de Madrid, 1744-1808 (Toulouse, 1974), 235-64. 

5. A. Herrera, El Duro (Madrid, 1914), 478-480; C. Bédat, 'El grabador Mariano González de 
Sepülveda. Sus progresos en el grabado y la estereotipia durante su estancia en Paris', 
Numisma, 20 (1970), 207-230. 

6. R. Durán, 'Historia de la Casa de la Moneda y Timbre', Numisma, 25 (1975), 93-193 (pp. 177- 


179). 
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Estos datos son significativos. La relacién con Paris, que Sepülveda quiso man- 
tener”, sería nominalmente truncada en 1814. Pero es presumible, y debemos plan- 
tear esta hipótesis, que fuese regenerada a través de los medios — no necesariamente 
ideológicos pero sí probablemente humanos — postafrancesados o preliberales que 
de alguna manera mantienen un contacto con sus homólogos franceses. Precisa- 
mente, después de 1815, un ambiente favorable a Sepúlveda parece manifestarse, 
incluso traspasando el plano estrictamente profesional, en el mundo relacionado con 
el grabado, como puede sugerir no ya el documento en este sentido recogido por 
Herrera 8, sino, a posteriori, su inmediata rehabilitación en 1820 o las consecuencias 
para casi todos los componentes del Departamento de las represiones de 1823, 
incluyendo esta vez al propio Sagau. Por otra parte, si éste desarrolla su primacía en 
la Casa de Moneda desde 1815, en 1820, y en relación estrecha con la revolución 
liberal, encontramos la primera intervención directamente francesa, a través de tres 
medallas por lo menos —una con anverso de Caqué y reverso de Barre?, otra fir- 
mada JJD 1°, y una tercera de Henrionnet !! (Pl. 65, 1) — relativas a la restitución 
de la Constitución, la segunda dedicada especialmente a Riego, y las tres en un tono 
neoclásico evocador por excelencia del mejor arte napoleónico. Desde 1823, en cam- 
bio, deja de documentarse esta presencia, al tiempo que la producción propiamente 
española empieza a decrecer. Sepúlveda, manteniéndose como Director del Depar- 
tamento de Grabado, permanecería inactivo en este sentido largo tiempo, siendo 
luego su última realización el retrato de Isabel II de 1841*?. La última medalla 
conocida de Sagau, dedicada a Fernando VII en términos extremadamente absolu- 
tistas, se fecha en 1829 13, año mismo de su matrimonio con María Cristina de Bor- 
bón y con ello del giro liberal de la política que cristalizaría en la amnistía de 1832. 
No hay sin embargo una medalla española relativa al matrimonio, sino nuevamente 
francesa, de Dubois 14. 

Es dificil profundizar sobre el origen del liberalismo de Maria Cristina y sus facto- 
res, y más aún sobre una posible vinculación con el liberalismo francés o el español 
residente en Francia tras las represiones, ya que la historiografía se ha manifestado 
generalmente a partir de posiciones preconcebidas y muchas veces contradictorias. 
La relación mantenida, sin embargo, tanto en estos años como posteriormente, 


7. Se documenta antes de 1814 la presencia en París de personal del Departamento, no necesaria- 
mente grabadores. Durán, pp.180 y 188. 

8. Herrera, 495-496. 

9. Vives, n. 336. 

10. Vives, n. 338; Herrera, 481. 

11. Col. MAN, Madrid. 

12. Vives, mn. 777. 

13. Vives, 0: 308 

14. Herrera, 474. 
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parece insistir en esta solución, que corroboraría significativamente el carácter de su 
medallística. Después del ejemplar citado, aparece en 1836 la medalla conmemora- 
tiva de la victoria liberal en los sitios de Bilbao, con efigies de María Cristina e Isabel 
II, firmada por Levéque!?. En 1840, apenas destronada, María Cristina visita la 
Monnaie de Paris, y el hecho se conmemora en una medalla de Barre — entonces 
grabador jefe — donde, a pesar de las circunstancias, la reivindicación dinástica de 
continuidad y oficial de la visita quedan fuera de duda !*. Y a partir de entonces, 
reinando ya Isabel II, empieza a documentarse la realización continua de medalla 
oficial española en Francia, a través no tanto de la Monnaie como de la edición 
privada — Massonet — y por artistas como Borrel, Pingret, Bouvet etc. hasta 1860. 

Todos estos datos pueden proporcionar pues unas perspectivas sobre los factores 
de la vinculación, que desembocaría en una sorprendente exclusividad mantenida 
fielmente por la medalla española durante todo el siglo. Pero no son suficientes para 
explicar la crisis y la necesidad de esa recurrencia, máxime cuando la actitud, por lo 
menos inicial, de Sepúlveda, responde a un esquema ilustrado de tendencia construc- 
tiva y progresista. Debemos pues volver a considerar la situación de la medalla en 
España. 

Con la muerte de Mariano G. Sepúlveda en 1842 — la última noticia de Sagau data 
del mismo año —*” puede darse por concluida la primera etapa del siglo. Conside- 
rando en síntesis el conjunto de medallas, conocidas o publicadas, realizadas en 
torno a estos años y hasta 1860 en España o por encargo español, pueden diferen- 
ciarse cuatro grupos: 


1) Las medallas francesas antes mencionadas 

2) Las realizaciones de la Casa de Moneda madrileña. Puede documentarse fácil- 
mente la presencia de grabadores, inicialmente discípulos del Departamento dirigido 
por Sepúlveda, cuyas figuras más destacadas, en un amplio conjunto, son Benito 
Porto — Grabador Principal desde 1829, Segundo Director del Departamento desde 
1832 —, Remigio Vega — Grabador General de 1842 a 1854 — y Francisco Coro- 
mina — Grabador General de 1854 a 1861. La documentación sobre su etapa de 
aprendizaje y posterior es abundante, manifestándose asimismo una importante 
movilidad entre las distintas Casas consecuente a la organización funcional del 
Departamento !8. Pero si puede reconstruirse sin problemas una continuidad formal 
o administrativa, no parece haberse recogido la herencia de una producción medallís- 
tica. Dos medallas anónimas, de 1831 y 1833 respectivamente, fueron atribuídas 
documentalmente por Vives a Porto y Porto-Plafiiol — probablemente Juan y no 


15. Vives, n. 773. 

16. Vives, n. 369. 

17. Herrera, 479; Vives, 521. 

18. Herrera, 472, 493, 499; Duran, 176-193. 
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Luis !? — ; otra de 1845, con retrato de buena calidad de Isabel II, es atribuída de la 
misma forma a Vega 2°; y la firma de Corominas aparece en una medalla de dudosa 
calidad de 1858?!, Pero no se documentan otras realizaciones ni en la Casa de 
Madrid, ni en otras salvo la excepción barcelonesa que trataremos, hasta 1860, y 
poco modificaría la interpretación la aparición de algün ejemplar nuevo. 

3) Las realizaciones madrileñas ajenas a la Casa de la Moneda : aclarando que esta 
clasificación no responde a la existencia de grandes grupos sino a la estructura 
funcional existente desde 1804 con la que éste presenta un primer indicio de ruptura. 
Se trata de un conjunto igualmente reducido, y vinculado, en autores o temática, a 
la Academia de Bellas Artes o al mundo con ella relacionado en sentido amplio. Así, 
la medalla, fundida, dedicada a Basilio S. Castellanos en 1838, con firma 'S. Pérez 
sin identificar ??; la realizada en 1839 por Nicolás Fernández de la Oliva, escultor, 
identificada por Pardo Canalis 23; dos medallas, de escasa calidad, pero de tematica 
más oficial — matrimonio de Isabel II en 1846, Espartero en 1855 —, aparecen 
firmadas por Luis Dies 4. Y por último, queremos destacar especialmente la figura 
de Bartolomé Corominas, hermano de Francisco. Documentado inicialmente en 
Barcelona — Escuela de Dibujo —, después en la Casa de la Moneda con Sepülveda 
— documentos en 1828, realizaciones en 1831 —, a partir de 1832 se percibe una 
relación creciente con la Academia — premios, académico, profesor — al tiempo que 
deja de percibirse su presencia en la Casa de la Moneda 2°. Y desde 1832 precisa- 
mente aparece se producción medallística, de tema asimismo vinculable al mundo 


19. Vives, n. 361, 362. Identificadas a partir del inventario de Sellán que cita sólo 'Planiol'. La 
tendencia de Vives a la confusión de identidades es notoria. Los Plañiol componen una 
familia vinculada a las Casas de Moneda desde los primeros afios de la postguerra, desarrol- 
lando su actividad entre Madrid y Sevilla preferentemente. Herrera, 491-492 proporciona 
datos más precisos: por ellos parece que la ünica posibilidad cronológica de trabajar en 
Madrid en 1833 es de Juan, hijo de Rafael según Herrera. Luis, considerado hijo de Rafael 
por Vives, es sin embargo mucho más joven, y su obra es muy posterior, siendo alumno en 
Sevilla en 1845, firmando su primera medalla segura en 1874 y falleciendo en 1896. Es impen- 
sable atribuirle una medalla en 1833, como tampoco a Rafael, trasladado a Sevilla desde 1825. 
Juan parece en cambio ser alumno en Madrid desde 1828 y permanecer ahí hasta su muerte en 
1842. 

20. Vives, n. 337. Los troqueles se conservan en Col. FNMT. 

21. Vives, n. 407. 

22. VIVES, D. 779: 

23. E. Pardo Canalis, “Nicolas Fernandez de la Oliva’, BSAA, 31 (1965), 47-54. 

24. Vives, n. 386, 798. 

25. Datos biograficos, Herrera, 472; DBAC, s.v. ‘Corominas’. De 1831 conserva la FNMT un 
conjunto inédito de troqueles y modelos de tema similar, y dedicado a las Bellas Artes, 
— quizá un concurso —, entre cuyas firmas figura la de B. Corominas. Cuyo modelo es el 
ünico, por otra parte, del que se conserva una prueba, también inédita, en el MAN de Madrid. 
Quizá pueda proponerse con ello un origen de vinculación a la Academia. 
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erudito y académico: Moratín, 1841, Exposición, 1856, y en 1860, alcanzando el 
tema oficial, dos medallas relativas a la paz en Marruecos, ünicos ejemplares espafio- 
les en un amplio conjunto dedicado al acontecimiento ?* (PI. 65, 2). 

4) Las medallas realizadas en provincias. La situación posterior a 1814 no había 
favorecido la continuidad de la expansión académica manifestada a fines del siglo 
XVIII ni en las ciudades con ceca donde tan sólo alguna edición esporádica debe 
vincularse a los acontecimientos más reaccionarios ?. Valencia es la única ciudad 
donde la continuidad de la figura de Peleguer — actividad documentada hasta 
1831 28 — asegura la del grabado en la Academia de San Carlos que mantiene, aun en 
escasas realizaciones, la trayectoria de neoclasicismo erudito manifestada antes de 
1808, cuya evolución recogerían a mediados de siglo Farinós o Navarrete. Pero 
especialmente Barcelona muestra desde 1840 indicios de crecimiento o resurgimien- 
to. En primer lugar, relativos a la propia ceca. Ya en época de Fernando VII puede 
observarse una correspondencia de los intentos de recuperación con las etapas libera- 
les del gobierno, que cabría relacionar con las tendencias mencionadas de la activi- 
dad medallística: concretamente, debe recordarse la presencia de Francisco Coro- 
mina en el de 1822, abortado por los sucesos de 1823 29. Estabilizada en 1836, el 
grabado se centraría en la obra de los Jubany, familia de grabadores y artistas 
vinculados a la ceca desde principios de siglo hasta su cierre en 1880. Los datos 
biográficos son nuevamente confusos en cuanto a la atribución concreta de los 
hechos, existiendo evidentes contradicciones 3°. No obstante, pueden destacarse 
algunos datos significativos. En primer lugar, una posible vinculación al mundo 
académico, si bien no documentada directamente, puede entreverse, ya por la pre- 
sencia en la familia de artistas vinculados no grabadores — Francisco —, o por los 
propios motivos observables en las medallas. Precisando más, el estilo de las 
mismas, si bien personal, deja percibir un neoclasicismo erudito asimilable ya sea al 
valenciano, o al propiamente catalán anterior a 1808 ; debiendo observarse además 
que durante la guerra Lorenzo Jubany fué grabador en la ceca establecida en Reus, 
donde coincidía como ensayador, por las circunstancias del momento, Manuel Pele- 
guer 81: lo que, unido a la presencia de otros artistas, debe suponer un contacto 
materializable, aunque no necesariamente restringido, en ese momento. Por ültimo, 
si la reorganización de la ceca corresponde al triunfo liberal, la primera medalla 
conocida de Jubany se dedica precisamente a María Cristina en 1844 (PI. 66, 3); la 


26. Herrera, 472. Una de ellas, inédita, en el MAN de Madrid. 

27. Vives, n. 341, realizada en Segovia y atribuible a Bartolomé y Montejo. 

98. Herrera, 490. Vives, 519, sitüa su fallecimiento en 1865, en Madrid, pero se trata obviamente 
de otra confusión: Durán documenta la presencia de ese otro Peleguer. 

29. Herrera, 472. 

30. Herrera, 482; Vives, 514; DBAC; s.v. ‘Jubany’. 

31. L. Pellicer, Glosario de maestros de ceca y ensayadores (Barcelona, 1978), 154. 
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segunda — ferrocarril de Mataró, 1848 —, en relación con el progreso, anticipa una 
temática usual después de 1860. La atribución habitual de ambas — firmadas 
‘Jubany’ — a Miguel no resulta plenamente convincente??. No obstante, puede 
concluirse una actividad de la ceca que, aunque también reducida, contrasta con el 
resto de las cecas, y ese contraste se ratifica por otra parte al basarse, aun con inicio 
de una intervención estatal lógica, en presupuestos ya liberales y en un funciona- 
miento autónomo ünico, manifestado en la trayectoria de los Jubany, respecto al 
Departamento de Grabado de Madrid. 

Pero quizá el dato de mayor relevancia en Barcelona sea el inicio de una produc- 
ción privada de gran interés. En esta etapa es Pomar — debe subrayarse que en 
origen es platero — quien parece centrar la actividad a través de buen numéro de 
medallas fechadas entre 1843 y 1862, referidas inicialmente a la sociedad local para 
pasar, quizá a través de homenajes a J. Prim — 1860 — a una medalla de carácter 
más institucional ?? (Pl. 66, 4). Casals y Tintorer, mencionado como “grabador de 
medallas y piedras finas” %, realiza en 1857 una medalla de excelente calidad, prelu- 
diando el tono decorativista posterior, conmemorativa del nacimiento de Alfonso 
XII, 


La medalla espafiola, pues, entre 1840 y 1860, si bien con producciòn escasa en 
general, puede distribuirse en grupos funcionalmente bien definidos. Si la medalla 
realizada en Francia suple la ausencia de ediciones oficiales, los dos ültimos grupos, 
similares en valores absolutos, ofrecen sin embargo una dinámica creciente en 
contraste con la regresiva de las Casas de Moneda, y aparecerán como alternativas, 
accediendo incluso a la temática oficial alrededor de 1860 — Corominas en Madrid, 
Pomar y Casals en Barcelona. La eclosión posterior a 1860 presenta, como caracte- 
rísticas fundamentales : 


a) una actividad de gran alcance en Barcelona sobre las estructuras de la sociedad 
industrial y la edición privada con introducción decidida de los escultores del moder- 
nismo, y fuerte proyección sobre la actividad madrileña ; y en menor grado, el resto 
de ciudades industrializadas 

b) un importante desarrollo, en Madrid, de un nutrido conjunto de medallistas 
vinculados a la Academia en relación con factores análogos a los anteriores 


32. Vives, n. 374 y 388. A tener en cuenta diferencias substanciales de estilo y mayor vinculación 
a la etapa anterior a la de 1844. Además, Miguel es ayudante en la ceca desde 1850 confir- 
mado en 1861, por lo que las medallas corresponden cronológicamente a la etapa de plenitud 
del padre. 

33. Herrera, 492. 

34. Herrera, 471. 

35. Vives, n. 403. 
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c) una recuperación de la Casa de la Moneda de Madrid con L. Marchionni tras la 
instalación en el edificio de la plaza de Colón en 1861, con numerosa producción, 
coincidente con el fin de la recurrencia a Francia : lo que deja claros los factores de la 
crisis en este sentido y las consecuencias de la política liberal. 


La etapa considerada preludia pues, en este sentido, las características posteriores, 
y aparece como fase de transformación de las coordenadas inducida por las circun- 
stancias generales. La restauración de 1815, apurando si cabe los términos de una 
recuperación de estructuras, degenera en una larga decadencia de las mismas en 
consonancia con la del país en general. Esta situación es la que en definitiva puede 
explicar el deterioro de las condiciones que en este momento manifiesta sobre todo la 
Casa de Moneda. Si la calidad de los grabadores y la escuela de Sepúlveda son 
manifiestas en los escasos ejemplares conocidos, la producción se ve afectada no sólo 
por los hechos considerados, sino por la situación de deterioro progresivo del edificio 
de la calle de Segovia que conlleva la imposibilidad de instalación de maquinaria y 
la reducción paulatina de funciones ë entre las cuales la acuñación de medallas, 
lógicamente, resulta especialmente afectada. Pero paralelamente, la institucionali- 
zación del Departamento de Grabado había supuesto la culminación del intento 
monopolístico ilustrado en un momento en que las circunstancias lo habían de hacer 
ya inoperante. El esquema de formación de grabadores con destino establecido 
— que empieza a inducir entonces un carácter de estancamiento mantenido ulterior- 
mente — debe enfrentarse ya en sus primeros tiempos con la situación que plantean 
la independencia americana y consiguiente supresión de destinos — Vega es uno de 
los afectados — y la dificultad, material y humana, de realizaciones en Madrid : 
situación que no podría superar. Puede pensarse, hacia 1830, en una acumulación de 
grabadores formados en el Departamento para una inactividad artística o medallís- 
tica generalizada, y desvinculada de estructuras exteriores. El traslado planteado 
de Bartolomé Corominas a la Academia ofrece pues gran interés. 

Desde 1860 la actividad de los dos núcleos madrileños parece en efecto desarrol- 
larse de manera independiente. Las estructuras ilustradas proponían una simbiosis 
materializada en la figura de su máximo representante según el modelo de Prieto, y 
la recuperación de postguerra parece querer garantizar esta situación al ocupar 
Sagau, si bien no coetáneamente, ambas direcciones. Pero si por una parte cabe un 
planteamiento de tipo administrativo generado por la rehabilitación de Sepülveda, 
por otra la existencia del Departamento de Grabado, que institutionalizaba en parte 
una situación a la que se tendía de hecho, venía a interponerse de algün modo en las 
posibilidades de colaboración. Es importante considerar, en relación con ello, la 
degradación del grabado en los criterios que presiden la reorganización de la Acade- 


36. Durán, 108-121. 
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mia en 1815, perdiendo la preponderancia del siglo XVIII y situándose en segundo 
plano 3°. Si Sepúlveda, en una comprensible actitud de apartamiento, pudo formar 
una generación de grabadores tristemente autoimposibilitada, no quedan resultados 
visibles de la actividad de Sagau en la Academia. El grabado se mantuvo no ob- 
stante: pero ya en Corominas parece apreciarse una separación más neta de las 
funciones a través de sus etapas. En este sentido, la herencia de Sepúlveda pudo 
pasar a desarrollarse en la Academia, si bien en convergencia con otros factores 
propios. La situación posterior encontraría pues sus antecedentes en este momento. 
Y por otra parte, la actividad académica no debe considerarse de forma aislada. 
Madrid, Barcelona y Valencia, únicos centros a este respecto que mantienen la en- 
señanza del grabado en 181538, protagonizarían la recuperación medallística poste- 
rior. Los dos últimos parecen manifestar en sus realizaciones una conexión tem- 
prana, al mismo tiempo que una significativa vinculación mayor de la ceca barcelo- 
nesa con este mundo que con el sistema central del Departamento de Grabado. La 
Academia madrileña intensificaría más tarde las relaciones en este sentido. 
Finalmente, la nueva adopción de la medalla por el mundo académico tendría dos 
consecuencias fundamentales. En primer lugar, la inclusión de la medalla en un 
mundo de formación artística donde el grabado perdía importancia conllevaría el 
interés por la misma de los escultores. En segundo, la organización de la actividad 
había de generar el esquema de producción basado en la edición privada. Ambos, 
rasgos fundamentales de la etapa posterior, encuentran igualmente sus primeras 
manifestaciones en los años de la crisis, y probablemente con carácter de alternativa. 
En cuanto a los escultores, documentados en Fernández de la Oliva y probable- 
mente Pérez, debe proponerse un paralelismo de factores desde 1830. La edición 
privada, por su parte, había de superponerse, en nuevos esquemas y volumen de 
demanda, a un sistema estatal renovado a posteriori. Y en general se enmarca en el 
cambio fundamental de la sociedad, base de la transformación, donde la introduc- 
ción del esquema liberal, no sólo como ideología sino como práctica, es protagonista. 
De ahí la importancia adquirida por los elementos liberales al inicio de la crisis. 
Sepúlveda aparece como un precursor fracasado del cambio, que debió encontrarse 
no sólo con los acontecimientos en sí, sino con que éstos cambiaron sus directrices 
superando e inutilizando su propio sistema antes incluso de que pudiera funcionar. 
Heredando implícitamente el rechazo ilustrado de lo no académico cuyas posibilida- 
des medallísticas son inhibidas, salvo algún ejemplo aislado como la Real Platería de 
Martinez, en Madrid, que debió gozar de alguna protección especial 3°, y sustituídas 
en teoría por un Departamento de Grabado que no podía ya satisfacer ninguna 
demanda. La nueva sociedad permitiría invertir los esquemas. Es significativo que 


37. A. Gallego, Historia del grabado en España (Madrid, 1979), 377. 
38. Gallego, 337. 
39. Vives, 515-516. 
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sea en las ciudades industriales donde el resurgimiento iniciado en Barcelona se 
afianza. Como también que las primeras manifestaciones encontradas — Pomar y 
Casals — sean precisamente antiguos 'artesanos' que ven la posibilidad de reconver- 
tirse en editores. Feu, de origen barcelonés y establecido en Madrid hacia 1840, se 
convertiría en la segunda mitad del siglo en el principal realizador de medallas del 
grupo académico. En 1860, si la Casa de la Moneda recupera la actividad, convive 
ya con todo un esquema forjado a mediados de siglo y notablemente extendido, que 
gira alrededor del mundo académico, de la escultura tanto ecléctica como moder- 
nista, de la sociedad industrial y de la edición privada. 

En síntesis, pues, puede identificarse en 1840-1860 una etapa de transformación de 
estructuras en la producción medallística, cuyo aspecto de crisis viene inducido por 
una dinámica de recuperación mal entendida en general, en que la medalla no es sino 
uno de los aspectos afectados, quizá especialmente por las connotaciones propias de 
su intento de recuperación, finalmente imposible tanto por sus aspectos materiales y 
económicos como humanos. La recurrencia francesa aparece ahí como primer escape 
ante la situación, y sus protagonistas parecen ser los elementos liberales, no que- 
dando sin problemas su motivación concreta — paso de la voluntad de progreso a la 
recurrencia exterior — o la exclusividad de la relación que en otros aspectos históri- 
cos no se encuentra. Una relación de ello con la figura de Sepúlveda y su trayectoria 
profesional, más que otras vinculaciones, puede perfilarse a partir de los datos y 
hace probable su presencia activa en las directrices adoptadas en sus años de pre- 
sunto retraimiento ; como, más evolucionadamente, con un sector vinculado a María 
Cristina y materializado en los primeros años de su gobierno y el de Isabel II. En 
segunda fase, la recuperación es también un aspecto de la recuperación económica 
general derivada de la nueva política: pero va pareja a la formación de nuevas 
estructuras que, en los afios de supuesta inactividad, evolucionan de manera cohe- 
rente y pueden proponer sus alternativas propias al tiempo que las estructuras supe- 
radas degeneran definitivamente. 


Illustrations (Plates 65-6) 


1. Henrionnet: Fernando VII, el restablecimiento de la Constitución, 1820. 
2. Corominas: Isabel II, la Paz de Marruecos, 1860. 

3. Jubany: Regreso de María Cristina, 1844. 

4. Pomar: Trótula Mendoza, 1856. 
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Some rare medals and paper money relating to 


the 1848-49 Romanian Revolution. 


(PLATES 67-8) 


The ideas of the 1848 revolution in France rapidly spread through Eastern 
Europe, and permeated the Romanian principalities. The complex political situa- 
tion of these principalities furnished the aims and the progress of the revolution with 
important local characteristics. The interests of the neighbouring powers (Turkey, 
Russia, Austria and Hungary) were at variance with one of the main ideas of the 
Romanians in all the principalities and their provinces : the national idea. On the 
eve of the outbreak of the Romanian revolution, the status according to internatio- 
nal law of the approximately 9.3 million Romanians was as follows. Under the 
treaties of 1393 and 1460, Wallachia, although confederated to the Ottoman empire, 
enjoyed a large degree of political and economic autonomy and legislative, cultural 
and religious independence. The country had local elected rulers who were con- 
firmed by the Sultan, a council (divan) and a local army, and for a certain period it 
also had the right to issue its own coins. Moldavia had the same status under the 
treaties signed in 1511 and 15291. The Romanian princes paid an annual tribute to 
the Sultan’s treasury, and, in exchange, the Ottoman empire undertook to defend 
the historical frontiers of the Romanian principalities against any aggression. After 
the Russo-Turkish treaty of Adrianopolis (1829) the principalities of Moldavia and 
Wallachia came also under Russia’s protection. Under the decree given in 1691 by 
Emperor Leopold of Austria, the great principality of Transylvania enjoyed similar 
autonomy. Transylvania was ruled by governors directly subordinate to Vienna and 
assisted by the diet ®. But, by the period which interests us, the territories bordering 
the three Romanian principalities had been incorporated by force directly into the 
neighbouring countries. Thus, Dobrudja had been conquered by the Ottoman 


Capitulatiile, Magazin istoric, vol. 9, 3 (Bucharest, 1975), 33-36. 
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empire in 1448-1461 and became a frontier military province (the Sandjak of 
Silistra) for a period of four centuries?. The Banat of Timisoara, Crisana and Mara- 
muresh was annexed by Hungary in the eighteenth century using Austrian military 
force, and organized according to the system of counties of the kingdom of Hungary. 
Bukovina was occupied (by means of military force and corruption) by Austria from 
1775 and Bessarabia was occupied by Russia from 1812 (also by military force and 
corruption). According to the information we have on the period, about 2.6 million 
Romanians lived in these marginal provinces and in Transylvania 1.7 million; in 
these territories the Romanian population was in the majority *. About 5 million 
Romanians lived in Wallachia and Moldavia which had remained autonomous, and 
the number of foreign nationals was insignificant. 

This brief geo-political excursion will enable the foreign reader to understand why 
the first aims of the Romanians' revolutionary movements in 1848-49 were the 


3. A. Radulescu, A concise history of Dobrudja (Bucharest, 1984), 186-266. 
4. I. Sbiera, O pagina din istoria Bucovinei din 1818-1850 (Cernauti, 1893), 3-29. A. Udaltsova, 
Istoria Moldavii (Chisinau, 1961), vol. 1, 363. S. Pascu, Documente.. dela 1848. Transilvania 


(Bucharest, 1982), vol. 3, 389. 
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recognition of national rights and the regaining of autonomy together with the 
abolition of feudalism, followed by union and complete independence 5. The Pan- 
Romanian spirit of Romanian revolutionaries, animated by the ideal of rebuilding 
their national state on the territory of ancient Dacia, and fuelled by news of the 
Hungarian revolution which had reached Transylvania, resulted in common mili- 
tary actions on the part of the Russian, Turkish and Austrian armies. In the map 
(Fig. 1) I show in a condensed form both the movements of the revolutionary forces 
and those of the invading armies which were involved in conflicts during the years 
1848-49 on Romanian soil, according to numerous historical sources ê. 

One of the characteristics of the 1848-49 Romanian revolution was the fact that 
the leaders of the movement were without exception enlightened intellectuals, 
deeply attached to their countrymen’s interests, who, by the programmes they for- 
mulated, managed to draw to their side combatants and supporters from the most 
varied social strata, from the middle classes and the army to workers and peasants. 
Most of the Romanian leaders had studied in Paris, Rome, Vienna, Berlin or Buda- 
pest, others in Bucharest, Blaj or Jassy. | 

The outbreak of the revolution in Bucharest on 11 June 1848, the formation of a 
new revolutionary government recognized by the prince with the theoretician of the 
Romanian revolution, the historian Nicolae Bälcescu, in the post of Secretary of 
State for foreign affairs, and the creation by decree of the national flag of blue, 
yellow and red (still in use today) are commemorated on a small octagonal brass, 
silver or gilt brass medal of 21 mm. with a ring (Pl. 67, 1). It is extremely rare. The 
obverse bears a laurel wreath which surrounds a cross and two flags with a pair of 
scales above. Around it is the legend ‘LIBERTATE DREPTATE FRATIE' (Freedom, jus- 
tice, brotherhood). The reverse bears a composition reminiscent of the French revo- 
lution, with an inscription below with the date 11 June 1848 and the words ‘EPOCA 
DELIBERATII ROMANIEI (The epoch of Romania’s decision). 

On 28 June 1848 a Russian army of 30,000 men which was occupying Bessarabia 
invaded the frontier and occupied the town of Jassy, Moldavia’s capital. On 13/25 
July an Ottoman army of 20,000 men arrived on the Danube and, at the request of 
Russia's foreign Minister, crossed it on 19 July, and on 13 September entered 
Bucharest. The army of Romanian firemen offered heroic resistance on Dealul Spi- 
rei (Spirei Hill), today the new civic centre of Romania's capital city. In memory of 
this unequal struggle, after the union of Moldavia and Wallachia in 1860 Prince A. 
I. Cuza ordered a medal from Paris which was to be conferred on the survivors GPL 


5. N. Balcescu, Opere IV (Bucharest, 1964), 15, 359-362. 

6. Documente Hurmuzaki, vol. 18 (Bucharest, 1916), pp. 171-240. K. Marx, Insemnari despre 
Romani (Bucharest, 1964). Recent research in archives in Romania and neighbouring countries 
have uncovered interesting new documents which are being published under the auspices of the 
Romanian Academy. 
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67, 2). The medal, 32 mm in diameter, is of golden bronze with a ring and a red, 
yellow and blue ribbon. It was the first military decoration to be issued after the 
union of the Romanian principalities, and was contrary to the Ottoman constitution 
which granted only the Sultan the privilege of issuing decorations in the whole 
empire. The obverse represents the Romanian eagle with the inscription ‘PRO VIR- 
TUTE MILITARI' and below in small letters the name of the engraver 'CAQUÉ F. 
GRAVEUR DE L'EMPEREUR À PARIS’. The reverse bears two laurel branches and in the 
centre the inscription with the date and place of the battle: ‘13 sEPTEMBRIE 1848 
DEALUL SPIREI’. The medal was conferred by decree of the Council of Ministers on 9 
April 18667. Only a few examples are known in Romania today. 

In Transylvania the revolutionary scene was even more complex. On the one 
hand, the Romanian population which formed the majority were demanding their 
national, cultural and economic rights, rising by word and writing against the feudal 
lords (nemesh) who to a great extent were of Hungarian nationality, but on the 
other in Hungary both feudal lords and leaders of the revolution were seeking Tran- 
sylvania’s forcible annexation to Hungary. Romanian rallies were held in Blaj in 
May and June 1848. In December 1848 a rally of the Romanian political leaders 
was held in Sibiu. They adopted a resolution against the forcible annexation of 
Transylvania to Hungary. On 13/25 December 1848 a Hungarian revolutionary 
army (in which there were also Polish and even a few Romanian revolutionaries) 
under the leadership of the former Polish revolutionary general Joseph Bem occu- 
pied the town of Cluj and called for the union of the Romanian and Hungarian 
revolutionary forces. Between January and March 1849 General Bem’s army occu- 
pied a large part of Transylvania, and the Austrian army led by General A. Puchner 
was driven out. Between April and August 1849 General Bem’s army occupied the 
Banat with the exception of the town of Timisoara. i 

During the occupation of Banat and encirclement of Timisoara by General Bem’s 
armies, the city council suffered financial isolation from the rest of the county and 
had to issue two paper notes worth 5 and 10 Gulden dated 1 May 1849. These notes 
do not appear in the most complete catalogue of Austrian numismatics. Notes were 
issued under similar conditions in 1849 in Arad as well as Timisoara 8. In Romania I 
do not know of examples other than those in my collection. They are printed on 
white paper on one side only. Each has a serial number written in ink and a stamp 
is affixed (unfortunately deteriorated so as to be illegible). The denomination is 
printed in German, Romanian, Hungarian and Serbo-Croat. The words ‘KÒNIGL. 
FREISTADT TEMESVAR' are printed on the left side. Seven signatures in black China 
ink appear around the stamp. The 5 gulden note is 92 by 122 mm., serial number 


7. C. Istrati, Primele decoratiuni románe (Bucharest, 1913). 
8. V. Miller, Ósterreichische Münzprágungen 1519-1938 (Vienna, 2nd edition, 1948), 332. 
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283 (PI. 67, 3). The 10 gulden note is 100 x 147 mm., serial number 1561. The text 
printed on each is in German: ‘Anweisung auf Fünf’ (or ‘Zehn’) ‘Gulden Conv. 
Münze welche die königl. Temesvarer freistädtische Kammeramts — Kasse unter 
Garantie der Stadt Temesvar dem Uiberbringen am 1 Mai 1852 (1 Juli 1850) sammt 
die Prämie von 54 Kr (36 Kr) baar bezahlt und auch an Zahlungstadt annimt, 
Temesvar am 1" Mai 1849. These notes seem to have been the first to circulate 
widely in Romania for, according to diplomatic reports of the period (Hurm. Doc. 
XVIII, p. 177), the notes issued by the Lajos Kossuth government in Budapest in 
September 1848 and put into circulation by General Bem’s army were refused by 
the Romanian population even after food and goods had been requisitioned. 

Between January and July 1849 a Romanian revolutionary army led by Avram 
Iancu occupied the whole region of the Western Mountains and heroically held out 
against the attacks of the Hungarian government's armies led by Kossuth. At the 
beginning of June 1849, the Russian armies led by General A. N. Lüders entered 
Transylvania through three passes in the Carpathian Mountains; another Russian 
army led by General Grottenhjelm entered from the north through Bukovina and 
headed for Oradea, encircling Transylvania. On 19/31 July 1849 the Hungarians led 
by General Bem were defeated at Albesti near Sighisoara by General Liiders’ armies, 
and on 12 August 1849 the fortress of Alba-Iulia (Karlsburg) was freed by the 
Russians from the siege laid by General Bem. The battles in Alba-Iulia occasioned 
the striking of a medal in Transylvania immediately after the events. It is a silver 
medal, 52 mm. in diameter, and weighs 43 grammes (PI. 68, 4). The obverse show- 
ing the gates of the fortress of Alba-Iulia and bearing a Latin inscription dates from 
1817 and indicates that the medallist hurriedly used an existing die. The reverse 
bears the dates of the battles of 26 March to 12 August 1849 between the Hungarian 
and Russian armies and below there is the name of the Transylvanian engraver P. 
Hechengarten. The medal is described in the Resch catalogue?, but today it is 
extremely rare. 

In July 1849, after the Russian armies invaded Transylvania and occupied the 
town of Brasov, the Austrian emperor conferred the first decorations as follows : the 
cross of commander of the Order of the Iron Crown to Kotzebue, the Russian consul 
in Bucharest, and the great cross of the same order to Fuad Effendi, the Sultan's 
representive in the Romanian principalities. This was the first Austrian decoration 
conferred on a Turk. A great number of Russian generals and officers were honour- 
ed with high Russian decorations in November 1849. After the complete defeat of 
the Romanian and Hungarian revolution (Hurm. Doc. XVIII, pp. 175, 232) in the 
summer of 1849 other Russian armies led by General I. F. Paskevitsch entered 
through northern Hungary and headed for Hungarian resistance points in the 


9. A. Resch, Siebenbürgische Münzen und Medaillen (Hermannstadt, 1901), 247, no. LVI. 
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Romanian provinces in the west and south-west. On 9 August 1949 the Russian 
army led by General Panentin and an Austrian army led by General Haynau de- 
feated for good the Hungarian revolutionary army and relieved the besieged town of 
Timisoara. In memory of the Timisoara victory, Austria issued a 60 mm. silver 
medal (Pl. 68, 5). On the obverse there is an effigy (probably the first) of the young 
emperor with beautifully arranged hair. Around there is the inscription ‘FRANCISCVS 
IOSEPHVS I AVSTRIAE IMPERATOR' and at the bottom the name of the Viennese 
engraver W. Seidan. On the reverse there is an allegorical female figure of victory, 
with a sword and a sceptre surmounted by the imperial emblem of the Habsburg 
dynasty. At her feet lies a shield bearing the Hungarian coat of arms. Around there 
are two laurel branches. The inscription reads ‘AD TEMESVARIAM D IX AVG. 
MDCCCIL”. On 13 August 1849 the Hungarian army led by General Górgey Arthur 
surrendered at Siria, near Arad, to the Russian General I. F. Paskevitsch. 

The defeat of the 1848-49 Romanian revolution was marked by treaties, docu- 
ments, bloody reprisals and the banishment of the revolutionary leaders, rather 
than by satisfying its demands. On 14 July 1849, at Szeged, Lajos Kossuth, the 
head of the defeated Hungarian revolutionary government, together with N. Bal- 
cescu and C. Bolliac, the Romanian emigrants’ representatives, signed a plan which 
allowed the Romanian population in Transylvania and Hungary to co-habit peace- 
fully with the Hungarian population !9. 


Illustrations (Plates 68-9) 
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Revolution in Wallachia, 1848, 1898 21 mm. 

2. Caqué: Resistance to the Ottomans at Dealul Spirei on 13 September 1848, 1866, 
bronze, 32 mm. 

5 gulden note of Timisoara, 1 May 1849. 

Hechengarten: Battles of Alba-Iulia (Karlsburg), 1849, silver, 52 mm. 

Seidan: Victory at Timisoara, 1849, silver, 60 mm. 
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10. C. Bodea, 7848 la Románi (Bucharest, 1982), vol. 2, 1097-1101. 
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Imitazioni di monete antiche, dal nucleo cin- 
quecentesco del Medagliere di Firenze. 


Il desiderio di emulare i maestri del passato porta gli artisti rinascimentali a 
affrontare, anche nel campo monetale, la gara con l'antichità. Ne resta testimo- 
nianza nei medaglieri ; e quello di Firenze ce ne offre qualche esempio. Una moneta 
d'oro di Velia è simile a una delle monete d’oro Estensi descritte da Celio Calcagnini 
prima del 1541, termine post quem non dell'esemplare. Qualche altra moneta d'oro 
pseudo antica del Medagliere trova rispondenza puntuale nell’Elenco dell’umanista. 
Monete rinascimentali furono credute vere per secoli, come una di Crotone, edita dal 
Gori, e quasi identica a un esemplare pubblicato dal Golzio alla metà del 5001. 
Prima di collocarle tra le false, si prefere talvolta ritenerle, se non coeve dell’effi- 
giato, almeno antiche : accadde per una medaglia d’Achille che nel ’700 era stimata 
dell’età di Alessandro. Similmente il ‘500 aveva accolto immagini create nel Me- 
dioevo, come il ritratto di Eraclio, accettato dal Cavelleris come autentica effigie 
dell’ Imperatore, e che solo nel secolo seguente fu dimostrato non coevo 2. Tali crea- 
zioni furono talora interpretate in senso difforme dall’originale. Un esemplare d’oro, 
pubblicato dal Gori, presentava un monogramma di difficile soluzione: il Sestini 
propose di intenderlo Siponto, con qualche dubbio sull’autenticità del pezzo : e per 
questo lo eliminò nella edizione II delle Classes Generales. Il significato della singo- 
lare moneta € chiarito da un disegno delle Imagines di F. Orsini?: vi si vedeva 
l'effigie di Saffo. Note erano già le monete siciliane con il polipo: il Golzio ritrasse 


Ringrazio per la collaborazione il Gabinetto fotografico della Soprintendenza archeologica della 
Toscana, e in particolare il Direttore M. Michelucci e il Sig. L. Miccinesi. 

1. A. F. Gori, Antiqua numismata quae in R. Thesauro M. Ducis Etruriae adservantur (Firenze, 
1740). H. Golzio, Sicilia et Magna Graecia (Bruges, 1576). C. Iulio Caesar sive Hist. Imp. Rom. 
(Bruges, 1563). 

2. Th. Tretero, Rom. Imp. Effigies (Roma, 1583), incise da G. B. de Cavelleris. Per gli argomenti 
contro l'autenticità della moneta di Eraclio, vedi G. C. Battelli, Expositio aurei numismatis 
Heracliani ex Mus. Clementis XI (Roma, 1702). 

3. F. Orsini, Imagines et Elogia Virorum Illustrium (Roma, 1570). 
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l'animale col capo in alto, posizione naturale di nuoto, che, applicata alla presunta 
moneta di Saffo, inversamente orientata dal Gori e dall'Orsini, sembra agevolare la 
lettura del monogramma e la potenza dell'immagine. 

Privo di caratterizzazione e desunto da prototipi monetali, é il volto che vediamo 
su una moneta, sul cui rovescio c'é una serpe e la parola IAso. Termine di riferi- 
mento cronologico per il tipo è la Verona illustrata di Scipione Maffei 4 che, riprodu- 
cendo quel tipo da un museo veneto, collegò il rovescio con un passo di Plinio, dove 
sì nominava una figlia di Esculapio di nome Iaso. Ricorda tale geneologia il Landi a 
proposito di monete raffiguranti la più nota figlia di Esculapio, Igea. Il Landi era 
ben conosciuto dagli imitatori delle monete antiche 5 : da lui abbiamo il termine post 
quem non di due medaglie del Cavino, quella di Porus e l’altra con PHILOSOPHIA 
DUCE REGREDIMUR; da lui, la notizia della richiesta di lumi sull’interpretazione di 
una moneta di Lisimaco da parte dello stesso Cavino. 

L’accurato spoglio degli autori antichi a opera degli uomini del Rinascimento 
concorre alla creazione delle pseudo monete. Il Poliziano nella prima Centuria Mis- 
cellanea scriveva che in antico era stata coniata una moneta di Bruto, e ne dava 
l'interpretazione senza però riferimento a esemplare visto, particolare in lui inso- 
lito. La moneta si trova invece raffigurata, attorno al 1563, dal Golzio che ricorda 
l’esistenza di pezzi in oro. Un esemplare d’argento era già stato pubblicato a Lione 
dallo Choul”. La moneta fu poi riprodotta dall’Agostini 8 e diffusa anche attraverso 
le edizioni degli Emblemi dell’Alciato, dove i commentatori ne inserirono l’imma- 
gine ®. Il ritratto di Bruto sembra ispirarsi a una tradizione storico-letteraria favore- 
vole, come la Plutarchea, in una moneta d’oro di Firenze. 

Una intensa violenta caratterizzazione rivela la pseudo moneta di Labieno : il suo 
rovescio richiama una moneta attribuita a Crotone dal Golzio. L'uso di immagini 
urbiche simili, per città diverse, è bene attestato ; qui l’immagine di Crotone, eccet- 
tuato il cavallo, è analoga a quella di Cingulum, fondata, secondo Cesare, da 
Labieno. La scoperta di questa moneta fu comunicata da Abramo Gorleo che pub- 
blicd nel 1608 l'esatto disegno del tipo !9. 

Poche creazioni del Rinascimento realizzano la fantastica etimologia che derivava 
‘medaglia’ dalla voce greca ‘medo’, imperare, come la medaglia di Didone. Al roves- 


4. S. Maffei, Verona illustrata (1732, e successive edizioni, tra cui Milano, 1826). Eckhel descrisse 
la moneta come dubbia in Doctrina numorum (Vienna, 1792), vol. 4. Sestini la discusse in 
Lettere di cont. (Firenze, 1820), vol. 8. 


5. C. Landi, /n veterum numismatum Rom. miscellanea (Lyon, 1560). 

6. A. Poliziano, Centuria Miscellanea (Firenze, 1489). Ringrazio, per avermene agevolato la 
consultazione, i Funzionari della Biblioteca Marucelliana. 

7. G. Choul, Disc. della religione antica dei Romani (Lyon, 1558). 

8. A. Agostini, Dialog. delle Medaglie (Roma, 1592), dialog. I. 

9. A. Alciato, Emblemata (Pavia, 1621). 

10. H. Gorlaeus, Thesaurus numismatum Rom (Amsterdam, 1608). 
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cio, il solo elemento che, oltre la legenda, indichi Cartagine, e forse la figura di 
Ercole, protettore dei Fenici. Gli obelischi, oggetto di vivo interesse nella Roma del 
'500, rendevano evidente che l'artista si era ispirato all'Urbe, e costituivano quasi 
una tacita ma non inutile dichiarazione della modernità dell'opera. Didone vi 
appare come divinizzata, quasi l'artista sentisse l’eco delle dottrine di Evemero, care 
alle Corti del '500. La libertà dell'artista che ricrea nel metallo i volti del passato, 
non urta, nel ’500, contro la critica storica. Proprio alla metà del secolo, Sebastiano 
Erizzo sosteneva il carattere di medaglia e non di moneta per gran parte dei reperti 
monetiformi, con argomenti di ordine storico-economico, come le spese di zecca che 
a lui apparivano sproporzionate rispetto al valore intrinseco dei pezzi 1. Il limite fra 
medaglia e moneta era quindi incerto ; di conseguenza anche la raffigurazione di un 
volto non costituiva di per sé un anacronismo né per gli artisti né per i colti commit- 
tenti. E le dottrine evemeristiche che umanizzano gli antichi dei pagani in saggi 
governanti antichi, consentono che la ricerca dei volti illustri possa spaziare senza 
alcun confine. Il Prontuario del Rovillio, nella edizione latina dedicata a Enrico II, 
si apre con la solenne affermazione del principio di Evemero ??; e quella in italiano 
diretta a Caterina dei Medici è permeata dello stesso spirito. 

Ma alla fine del '500 l’ Agostini poneva in guardia da quelle raffigurazioni di perso- 
naggi di cui mai erano state coniate monete, e ne descriveva alcune viste a Roma : 
‘... quella di Platone nel cui rovescio si vedeva uno con un vaglio in mano col quale 
mandava giù tutte le lettre dalla a in fuori’; ‘... di Alcibiade con rovescio d’ Amore 
che con una saetta spezzava un folgore’; ‘... di Temistocle con un ritratto di una 
vittoria navale’. Gli autori precedenti avevano utilizzato queste pseudo monete 
come documenti storici. Nel Prontuario del Rovilio si trovano numerosi volti il cui 
prototipo, evidente dal raffronto, è nelle serie di uomini illustri attribuite al Vicen- 
tino: tali serie sono ben attestate nel Medagliere di Firenze, in vari metalli. C'é, ad 
esempio, l’immagine dell’astuto Palamede ; di Solone, legislatore di un popolo dedito 
soprattutto alle arti pacifiche; di Licurgo, legislatore di un popolo guerriero. 

Contro il Prontuario polemizzavano già i contemporanei: primo fra tutti Enea 
Vico !3, alle cui osservazioni potrebbe aggiungersi che talvolta il Rovillio fraintese 
anche l’interpretazione delle pseudo monete cinquecentesche. Presenta come ri- 
tratto di Mario il Giovane un volto desunto chiaramente da una delle opere attri- 
buite al Vicentino, che aveva invece raffigurato Mario il Vecchio, come prova il 
rovescio con Giugurta in catene. Ma se sono evidenti i limiti del Rovillio rispetto 
alla stessa numismatica del tempo, è in verità infondata l’accusa di falsità : egli 
dichiarava che tra i suoi scopi c'era quello specifico di ricostruire quei volti di cui 


11. S. Erizzo, Disc. sopra le medaglie (Venezia, ediz. 3, 1571). 
12. G. Rovillio, Promptuarii Iconum (Lyon, 1553). 
13. E. Vico, Disc. sopra le medaglie (Venezia, 1558). 
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non esistevano testimonianza materiali, convinto della validità della scienza fi- 
siognomica. Ora, se si accetta la teoria della correlazione tra parti del corpo e incli- 
nazioni dell'animo, e si disponga attraverso gli autori antichi di notizie sul carattere 
di un personaggio, anche se non si hanno riproduzioni autentiche del suo volto, lo si 
potrà sempre raffigurare nei suoi tratti somatici caratteristici. Chi osservi le serie di 
pseudo monete attribuite al Vicentino e poi utilizzate in parte dal Rovillio, potrà 
rilevare che talune peculiarità si ripetono in personaggi lontani nello spazio e nel 
tempo ma affini per taluni versi. 

E non é probabilmente un caso che la creazione di tali immagini appartenga al 
primo e non al tardo ’500 : sia espressione cioè di un'epoca in cui la spinta fantastica 
del Rinascimento potè indurre a oltrepassare nella ricerca dell’antico con atto 
demiurgico le naturali barriere del tempo, che appariranno invece insuperabili alle 
generazioni immediatamente successive. 
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